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Am:ii tliU mrinu.s meeting. Val 
paid M'vor.il \i-il - to tin* litjle (orm r 
Iioum* ; so mavK y. indeed, tlml his 
1 ut « »r interfered. a- In* hn«l a perfect 
1 1 Lilil to d«». and repo ».n lied 1dm 
warmly for hi- hu- of ]n\v society, 
and lor chooMiig companions wlm 
lull'd inovit.ihh do him harm. Mr 
(iiiiuh i wa* « niil*- l lght ill this, 
and I hope the tutois of all our 
hoys would do ’exactly the same in 
sin li a ca^* ; 1ml Val. T am afraid, 
did not Behave so le.-pcetfully as he 
ought, and indeed u.r» insubordinate 
and . me] y Gentlemanly, Mi Grin- 
der complained, 'fhe young tutor. 


lia?e done* Hu informed liim that 
if he knew J >iek lie never would 
speak of him in such terms ; and if 
lie did not know him, he had no 
right to speak at all, not being in 
tin. least await* of tlie injustice he 
was doing. There u as a pretty busi- 
ness altogether between tlie high- 
spirited impetuous boy and the 
young man who had been too 
lately a boy himself to have much 
patience with the other. Mr Grinder 
all but complained of” Val — an 
awful proceeding, terminating in the 
Mock, and sudden execution in or- 
dinary rases— a small matter enough 


who had been an Ktmi boy himself with most boys, hut sufficiently 
not so ven long before, had inad- appalling to those who had attained 
vertently spoken of poor Hick as a such a position as Val’s, high up in 
“ Ilroca*- cad.’ N*»w I am not sulli- school ; and intolerable to his impet- 
ciently instrm ted toknow uhat spe- imus teinpcrament. This terrible 
rial ignominy, if any, is conveyed step was averted by the interposi- 
by this designation ; hut Val limned tion of mediators, by the soil words 
up, as lie dnl on rare occasions, his of old Mr Grinder, who was Val’s 


fury and indignation being all the 
greater that lie usually managed to 
restrain himself. He spoke to Mr 
Grinder as a pupil ought not to 

VOI. CXVI.-XO. txev. T»<jhH C TJbi 

Na,.iAL7&.S... 


*• dame,” and other friends. But 
Mr (iriuder wrote a letter to lioss- 
craiji on tlio subject, which ^ve 
Lady Kskside more tlwiress and 
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trouble than anything which had 
happened to her for a long timo. If 
Bhe .had gol her will, her husband 
would have gone up instantly to in- 
quire into the mattet, and it is pos- 
sible that the identity *of Dick and 
his mother might have been dis- 
covered at once, and some future 
complications spared. The old Indy 
wrung her hands and wept salt tears 
over the idea that “his mother’s 
blood” was asserting itself thus, 
and that her son Richard's story 
might be about to be repeated again, 
but with worse and deeper shades 
of misery. Lord Eskside, however, 
who had been so much disturbed 
by dangers wliich affected her very 
lightly, was not at all moved by 
tliis. He demurred completely to 
the idea oftfgjng 1° Eton, but 
agreed that Val himself should be 
written to, and explanations asked/ 
Val wrote a very magniliccpt let- 
ter in reply, as fine a production 
as ever sixteen (but be was seven- 
teen by this time) put forth. lie 
related with dignity how lie had 
encountered a friendly boy on the 
river's side who helped lnm wln*n 
his boat swamped — how hc«lmd dis- 
covered that lie was an admirable 
fellow, supporting his old mother, 
and in want of work — how he had 
exerted himself to procure work for 
this deserving stranger, and how 
he had gone to his house two or 
three times to see how he wa* 
getting on. “I have been lend- 
ing him books,” wrote Val, “and 
doing what I could to help him 
to get on. His master, who tuok 
him on my recommendation, and 
lichen’s (you know Lichen? the 
captain of the boats) says he never 
had such agood man in his place ; 
and I havTTfchcught it was my duty 
to help him on. If you and grand- 
mamma think I ought not to do 
so,” Valentine concluded majesti- 
cally, “I confess I shall be very 
sony; for Brown is one of the best 


fellows that ever was bom.” Lady 
Eskside wept when she read this 
letter — tears of joy, and* pride, and 
happy remorse at having thought 
badly of her boy. Rlie wrote him 
such a letter ns moved even Val’s 
boyish insensibility, with a ten- 
pound note in it, with which she 
intrusted him to buy something 
for his prottyf. “It is like your 
sweet nature to try to help him,” 
she said ; “ and oh, Val, my darling, 
I am so ashamed of myself for hav- 
ing a momentary fear!” Mr Grinder 
had a somewhat cold response from 
Lord Eskside, but not so trenchant 
as my lady would have wished it. 
“ ’lVe are very much obliged to you 
for your care,” said the old lord; 
“ but I think Valentine has given 
such good reasons for his conduct 
that we must not he hard upon him. 
Of course m -thing uf*this sort should 
be allowed to /go too far.” Thus 
Val was victorious ; but I am glad 
to have to tell of him that a* toon 
as he was sure of this, lie went off 
directly and bogged Mr Grinder's 
pardon. “I bad iu» right, sir. to 
speak to you so,” said the bny. 
They were better friends e\er af- 
ter, I believe ; and for a long time 
Lady Lbksidc was*not troubled with 
any terrors about Vais “mother’s 
blood !” 

All this time Dick “got on ” *o, 
that it became a wonder to see him. 
He had finished Val’s carving long 
ago, and presented it to bis gisu'ious 
patron, declining with many hi Holies 
the “five bob ” which he had been 
promised. Before he was eighteen, 
lie had grown, in virtue of his abso- 
lute trustworthiness, to he the first 
and most important ministiant at 
the “ rafts.” Everybody knew him, 
everybody liked him. So far as 
young squires and lordlings consti- 
tute that desirable tiling Dick lived 
in the very best society ; his man- 
ners ought to have been good, for 
they were moulded on the manners 
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of our flower of English youth. I 
nm not very sure myself that he 
owed so much to this (for Eton 
hoys, so far as I have seen, have a 
quite extraordinary resemblance to 
other boys) as to his naturally sweet 
and genial temper, his honest and 
generous humbleness and unselfish- 
ness. Dick Drown was the very 
last person Dick thought of, what- 
ever he might happen to be doing — 
and this is the rarest of all qualities 
in youth. Then he was so happy 
in having his way, and “ a house,” 
and in overcoming his mother's 
fancy for constant movement, that 
his work was delightful to him. It 
was hard work, and entailed a very 
long strain of his powers — too long, 
perhaps, for a growing boy — but yet 
it was pleasant, and united a kind 
of busy play with continuous ex- 
ertion. -All summer long he was 
on the river-side, the busiest of lads 
or men, in noiseless boating-slioes, 
and with a dress which continually 
improved till Dick became the nat- 
tiest as well as the handiest of his 
kind, lie had a horror of every- 
thing that was ugly and dirty : when 
the others lounged alout in their 
horn’s rest, while tl*»ir young clients 
went at school, Dick would lie hot 
about something ; — painting and 
rubbing the old boats, scraping the 
oars, bringing cleanness, and order, 
and that bold kind of decoration 
which belongs to boat-building, 
to the resuscitation of old gigs 
and “ tubs " which had seemed 
good for nothing. lie would 
even look after the (lowers in 
the little strip of garden, and sow 
the heeds, and trim the bonier, 
while he waited, if there happened 
to bo no old boats to cobble. He 
was happy when the sun shone 
upon nothing but orderliness and 
(as lie felt it^ beauty. In his own 
rooms this quality of mind was still 
more apparent. I have said that 
he and Ids mother lived with Spar- 


tan simplicity. This enabled him 
to do a great deal more with his 
wages than liis more luxurious com- 
panions. First* comforts, and then 
superfluities — degonces, if we may 
use the word*— began to flow into 
the room. The elegances, perhaps 
wore not very elegant at first, but 
his taste improved at the most rapid 
rate. When he had nothing better 
to do, he would go and take counsel 
with Fullady the wood-carver, and 
get lessons from him, helping now 
and then at a piece of work, to the 
astonishment of his master. In the 
evening he carved small pieces of 
furniture, *with which ho decorated 
his dwelling. In winter he was 
initiated into the mysteries of 
boat-building, and worked at this 
trade with absolute* "devotion and 
real enjoyment. In short, Dick’s 
opinion was that nobody so happy 
as him&lf bad over lived — his work 
was as good as play, and better, he 
said; and he was paid for doing 
wliat it gavchim the greatest pleasure 
to do — a perennial joke with the 
gentle fellow. In all this prosperity 
Dick never forgot his first patron. 
When Yal rowed, Dick ran by the 
bank shouting till he was hoarse. 
When Yal was preferred to be one 
of the sublime Eight, who are as 
gods among men, he went almost 
out of his wits with pride and joy. 
“ IP 7/ win now, sure enough, at 
Henley!” he said to his mother, 
with unconscious appropriation of 
the possessive pronoun. But when 
Dick heard of the squabble between 
Val and Ids tutor, his good sense 
showed at once. He took his 
young patron a step aside, taking 
oil’ his liat with almost an exaggera- 
tion of respect — “Don’t /vgac to 
our house again, sir,” he said ; “the 
gentleman is in the right. You ore 
very kind to be so free with me, 
to talk and make me almost a friend; 
but it wouldn’t do if eve^r Eton gen- 
tleman were to make friends with 
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the fellows on the water-side — the 
gentleman cs in the right.” 

*'My people don’t think so, 
Brown,” cried Val*; “look here, 
what has been sent 'me to get you 
something,” and he sUbwed his ten- 
pound note. 

Dick’s eyes flashed with eager 
pleasure, not for the money, though 
even that was no small matter. “ I 
don’t understand,” hr added, after 
a moment, shaking his head. “1 
don't think they’d like it either, if 
they knew. You must have been 
giving too good an account, sir, of 
mother and me.” 

Val only laughed, and crashed the 
crisp bank-note into the pocket of 
his trousers. k * 1 mean to spend it 
fur you on Monday, when 1 am 
going to town on leave,” he said. 
He was going to see Miss lVrcivaL^ 
his grandmother’s friend And, in 
fact, hr did buy Dick ajuiftibor of 
tiling-, which sremed to his youth- 
ful fancy appropriate in the cireuni- 
fctnnres. lie bought him some 
books, a few of those stair laid woik- 
width Val knew ought tu be m 
everybody's library, though he dnl 
not much trouble them hinfVcIf : and 
a capital 1 k»x of tools, and drawing 
materials, for Dick had displayed 
some faculty that way. Both the 
boys were as happy as po.—iblo — the 
one in bestowing, the otln-r in receiv- 
ing, thUgift. Lady Esksidc's present 
gave th'-in both the deeperi pleasure, 
though die was so far from know- 
ing who was tlic recipient of her 
bounty. “Brown,” said Val. sol- 
emnly, after they had enjoyed the 
delight of going over every separate 
article, anil examining and admiring 
it — “ Brown, you mind what 1 am 
going You must rii*e in tlio 

world ; you have made a great deal 
of progress already, and you must 
make still more. Heaps of fellows 
not half so good as you have got to 
be rich, and raised themselves by 
their exertions. You must improve 


your mind ; and you must take the 
good of every advantage that oilers, 
and rise in the world.” 

“I’ll try, sir,” said Dick, with 
the cheeriest laugh. Ho was ready 
to have promised to scale the skies, 
if Val had recommended it. Ho 
arranged his hooks carefully in a 
little bookeoso lie had made, which 
was far handsomer than the old one 
which had roceivcd tlic yellow vol- 
umes — overflowings of Val's puerile 
library. I am not sure that Mac- 
aulay and Gibbon instructed him 
much more than the * Headless 
Horseman’ had done, llis was not 
a mind which was much affected by 
literature : he cared more for do- 
ing than for reading, and liked his 
ls>x uf tools better than his library. 
Muring 0M*r his work, be icvohed 
many things in bis bead, and g-»t to 
have v**iy just views about many 
matters in whilh hi.- education bad 
been a blank ; but ho did not lH 
his ideas out of hook*. Thai was 
not a iin thin] congenial to him, 
though hi* Would liavo acknow- 
ledged with respect that it wa- ni"-i 
piohably the- right waj. But any- 
how. Val had don.- his duty bv 
hi.s j lit* had put into hi- 

hands the mean.- of rising in tin- 
world, and be Lad suggested tin- 
ambition. "Whale \oi might hnppi n 
liercaiter. be bad dole* In- Leri. 

And Pick's mother eontinimd 
contented al.-o, wliicb w r a> ^oerp- t- 
ual wonder to lum. She. wi-atln u .1 
thiough the winter, though Pi'k 
often watched her narrowly, feariiej 
a return to her old vagrant way. 
"When ValV boat disappeared from 
the liver with all the other-, sin- 
was indeed restles - lor a little w bile ; 
but it was, as it happened, ju-t about 
that time when Val took to visiting 
the little corner bouse, and tlie.si 
visits kept her in a visionary ab- 
sorption, always afraid, yet ahvayn 
glad, when he came. In spring she 
was again somewhat alarming to 
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her son, moving so restlessly in the 
small space they had, and lo< »king out 
so wistfully from the window, that 
lie trembled to hoar some suggestion 
of fresh -wandering. All that she 
asked, however, was, "When did the 
boats go up lor the iir.st time ? a 
(juohtion which J >ick answered 
promptly. 

u On the 1st of March, mother. 
T wi.Mi it was runic,” cried Pick, 
with aninititioii. 

“Ami *0 do I,” she said, with 
musing eyes tixd on tin*, river; 
then alarmed, perhaps, lest ho 
dimild «pie.stion her, die added has- 
tily, “It is cheery t* » see the hunts. ” 

“ So it is," sai«i Pick, “ esjs'eially 
f.ir you, mother, who go oul \u sel- 
dom. You should take a walk along 
tin* hanks; it\ eheeitnl always. I 
d'-n’t tliink you half know how 
pretty it is." • 

.■she -hook her head. " 1 am not 
4«m tor walk-,” Mu* *aid, with a half 

-m.li "not for pleasure, Pick. 

Sine. I’ve given up our long tramps, 
I don't feel to e.o i • fur moving. I’m 
g< tling old, I think. ” 

"Old !” said Pick, eheerilv; “it 
will 1 •e time enough to think of that 
in twenty years. 

“ Twenty yvai* is a terrible long 
time,*' die said, with a little -liiver ; 
" 1 hope I'll be dead and gone long 
be fon tbllt.'' 

“ 1 wish you wouldn't speak so, 
mother. 11 

“All, but its true. My life aint 
uiucli good to any one," she said. 
" l .an not let to li\e in my own 
wav, and l can’t live in any other. 
If (bid would take me, it wuuM be 
f«i r the best. Then i might have 
another ( hance." 

“ Mother, you break my heart,” 
cried Pick, with a face full of 
anxiety, (blowing away his tools, 
and coming* up to her. “Poyou 
mean that it is I that won’t let you 
live your ow’ii way ?” 

“J don’t blame nobody but my- 


self — no ; you’ve been a good boy 
— a very good boy — to me," she 
cried ; “ better, a long # way, tjian 
I’ve been to you." 

“ Mother,” /aid the lad, laying 
bis hand onjier shoulder, his face 
Hushing with emotion, “if it’s hard 
upon you like this — if you want to 
start oir again ” 

“ No, 1 don’t, I don’t,” die said 
with suppressed passion; then fall- 
ing back into her old dreamy lone — 

“ So the boats go up on the 1st of 
March? and that’s Monday. Tosco 
'em makes the river clieer}'. I’m a 
little dow n with the winter and all ; 
but as Mjuii as I see ’em, I’ll be nil 
right.” 

“ Please (iod, mother,” said pious 
Pick, going back to bis carving. 
ILe was satistied, but yet be was 
startled. Tor, after al£ why should 
«hc care so much about llie boats ? 

Tliiji 1st of March inaugurated 
Vnl’s last Summer on the river — at* 
least, on this part of the river, for he 
had still Oxford, and its triumphs 
in prospect. That “summer half” 
was his last in Eton, and naturally 
he made the most of it. Yal had, 
as people say, "done veiy well” 
at school, lie was not a biillianl 
success, but still he hud done very 
well, and his name in the school ‘ 
list ga\e his grandparents gieat 
ploasuie. Lord Eskddo kept a copy 
of that little brochure on liis library 
table, and would finger it half con- 
sciously many a time -when home 
county magnate w'as interviewing 
the old lord. Val’s name appeared 
in it like this : * Jtoss, (5)y. Now 
this was not anything like the Mars 
and ribbon* of the ifauic next above 
his, winch w r as U * ltohinson, ( 1 H)a ; 
for I do not mean to pretend that 
he was very studious, or usd much 
chance of being in the Select 
for the Newcastle Scholarship (in- 
deed lie missed this distinction, 
though he went in for it gallantly, 
without being, how'ewr, much dis- 
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appointed by his failure). To be 
sure, I have it all my own way in 
recording ♦hatVal did at Eton, since 
nobody is likely nowadays, without 
hard labour in the'yay of looking 
up old lists, to be in w a position to 
contradict me. Hut he had the 
privilege of writing his letters upon 
paper bearing the mystic monogram 
of Pop. — 1 >., he was a member of 
Eton Society , which was a sure test 
of his popularity ; and he was privi- 
leged in consequence to walk about 
with a cane, and to take part in 
debates on very abstruse subjects 
(I am not quite sure w hich privilege 
is thought the most important), and 
received full recognition as “ a 
swell,” — a title which, I am liappy 
to say, bears no vulgar interpreta- 
tion at Eton, as meaning cither rank 
or riches. And he w*as a very sub- 
lime sight to see on the 4th of J un«f 
the great Eton holiday, bot\ in the 
morning, when he appeared in 
school in court dress — breeches and 
black silk stockings — and delivered 
one of those “ Speeches’* with which 
Eton upon that day delights such 
members of the fashionable world 
as can spare a summer mogning out 
of the important business of the 
season; and in the evening, when 
he turned out in still more gorgeous 
array, stroke of the hot boat on 
the river, and a greater personage 
than it is easy for a grown-up and 
sober-minded imagination to con- 
ceive. 

It hajipcned that this particular 
year Mr Pringle was in London up- 
on some business or other, and had 
brought hisdaugliter Violet withliim 
to sec the world. Vi was seventeen, 
and being an only daughter, and the 
chief delight of her parents’ hearts, 
and pmeMTbf her brothers’, big and 
little, was already “out,” though 
many people shook their heads at 
Mrs Pringle’s precipitancy in pro- 
ducing her daughter. Violet's hair 
was somcwliat darker now that it 


was turned up, but showed the 
pale golden hue of her childhood 
still in the locks which, when the 
wind blow upon her, would shake 
themselves out in little rings over 
her ears and round her pretty fore- 
head. Her eyes were as dark and 
liquid as they hod been when she was 
a child, with a wistful look in them, 
which was somewhat surprising, con- 
sidering how entirely happy a life 
she had led from her earliest breath, 
surrounded with special love ami 
fondness ; but so it was, account for 
it who will. Those eyes that shone 
out of her happy youthful face were 
surely conscious of some trouble, 
which, as it did not exist in the pre- 
sent, must be to come, and which, 
with every pretty look, she besought 
and entreated you to ward oil* from 
her, to help her through. Hut a 
happy linlo liiaiden'was Vi, looking 
through those pretty eyes, surprised 
ami sweet, at London — tripping 
everywhere by her proud fathers 
side, with her bund on liis arm, 
looking at the tine pictuics, looking 
at the line people and the line holies 
in the Park, and g*nng over the 
sights as innocent country people 
do when surli a .happy chance a* a 
child to take about happens to them. 
Some one suggested to M r Pringle 
the fact of the Eton celebration dur- 
ing this pleat-ant course of dissipa- 
tion, and Vi’s ey»s lighted up with 
a sweet glow’ of pleasure beyond 
w f ords w’hen it was linally decided 
that they were to go. They w*ent 
to “Speeches” in the. morning — 
that august ceremonial — and heard 
Val speak, and a great many more. 
Violet confined her interest to 
the modem languages which she 
understood ; hut Mr Pringle felt it 
incumbent upon him to look amused 
at the jokes in Greek, which, I fear, 
the poor gentleman in 'reality knew 
little more al»out than Vi did. l'ut 
the crowning glory of the morning 
was that Val in his “speaking 
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clothes 99 (and very speaking, very 
tolling articles they wore, in Violet’s 
eyes at least) walked with them, 
bareheaded, with tho sun shining 
on his dork curls, tho same bold 
brown boy who hod earned off the 
little girl from tho Ilcwan six years 
before, though by this time much 
more obsequious to Vi. He showed 
himself most willing and ready all 
day to be tho cicerone of “his 
cousins ; 99 and when in tho evening, 
Violet, holding fast by her father’s 
arm, her heart boating high with 
pleasures past and pleasures to come, 
walked down to tho rafts in com- 
pany with Vul in tho aquatic splen- 
dours of his boating costume — straw 
hat wreathed with flowers, blue 
jacket and white trousers — the girl 
would have been very much unlike 
other girls if she had not Wm 
dazzled by thuf versatile hero, grand 
in academic magniiiecitcc* in the 
morning, and resplendent now in the 
uniform of the river. “ I am so sorry 
I can't take you out myself,” said 
Yal, “for nf course I mud go with 
my boat ; but 1 have a man here, tins 
host of fellows, who will row you 
up to Surly, liens Brown,” lie 
criul, “get out Jhe nicest gig you 
have, ami come yourself — there’s a 
good fellow". I want my cousins to 
see everything. Oh, I’ll speak to 
Harry, and make it all right. I 
want you, and nobody else,” he 
added, looking with friendly eyes 
at his protf’.j,'. I don't think Mr 
Pringle heard this address, but look- 
ing round suddenly, he saw a young 
man standing by Valentine wIiom* 
appearance made his heart jump. 
“ Good God !” he cried instinctively, 
staring at him. Hick had grown 
and developed in those years. Ho 
had lost altogether tho slouch of 
the tram]), and was, if not so hand- 
some as Val, trim and well made, 
with a chest expanded by constant 
exercise, and his head erect with 
tho constant habit of attention, lie 


was dressed in one of Val’s own 
coats, and no longer looked like a 
lad on the rafts. For thbse whq did 
not look closely, ho might have 
been taken fop one of Val’s school- 
fellows, so entirely had he fallen 
into tho ways and manners of “the 
gentlemen.” He was as fair as Val 
was dark, about tho same height, 
and though not like Val, was so 
like another face winch Mr Pringle 
knew, that hiB heart made a jump 
into Ills mouth with wonder and 
terror. Perhaps he might not have 
remarked this likeness but for the 
strange association of the two lads, 
standing side by side as they were, 
and evidently on tho most friendly 
terms. “ Who is that ? ” cried Mr 
Pringle, staring with wide-open 
eyes. 

“It is the best icllow in the 
world,” cried Val, laughing, as 
Hick .sprang aside to arrange the 
cushions Tn a boat which lay along- 
side the raft. “ He'll take you up 
to Surly faster than any one else on 
the river.” 

“ But, Valentine — it is very kind 
of him,” said Vi, hesitating — “but 
you did not introduce him to 
us ” 

“ Oh, he’s not a gentleman,” said 
Val, lightly; “that is to say,” lie 
added, seeing Hick within reach, 
with a hasty blush, “he’s as good in 
himself as any one I know ; but he 
aint < »ne of the fellows, Vi ; lie works 
at the rafts — his name is Brown. 
Now, do you think you can steer ? 
You used to, on the water at homo.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Violet, with mo- 
dest conlidcnce. Val stood and 
looked after them ok the Tioat glided 
away up the crowded river ; then he 
stalked along through the admiring 
crowd, fooling as a man may bo per- 
mitted to feel who holds the fore- 
most rank on a day of fete and uni- 
versal enjoyment. 

“ To Him each lady's look was lent, 

, On him each courtier 4 * eye was beat.” 
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To be sure there were a great many 
others almost as exalted as Val ; and 
only tho r initiated knew that ho 
rowed in the Eight, and was captain of 
tho Victory, — the hpst boat on tho 
river. He stalked along to his boat, 
over the delicious turf of tho Hr ocas, 
in the afternoon sunshine, threading 
his way through throngs of ladies 
in pretty dresses, and hundreds of 
wliite-waistcoated Etonians. How 
proud the small boys who knew 
him were, after receiving a nod from 
tho demigod os he passed, to dis- 
course loudly to gracious mother or 
eager sister, Val s stylo and title ! 
“That's lioss at my fame’s — 
he’s in the Eight — he won tho 
school sculling last summer half; 
and w© think we’ll get the House 
Fours, no\i lie’s captain. lie’s an 
awfully jolly felluw when you know 
him,’’ crowed the small boys, fcuK 
mg themselves exalted in tig* gran- 
deur of this acquaintance ; and the 
pretty sisters looked after Val, a 
certain awe mingling with their 
admiration; while Philistines and 
strangers, unaccompanied by e ven a 
small boy, felt nobodies, as became 
thorn. Then came tho start up the 
river. Never was a prettier sight 
than this ceremonial. Tlio river all 
golden with afternoon gloiy; tho 
great trees on the Hrocas expanding 
their huge houghs in the soft air, 
against the sky; the banks all 
lined with animated, bright-coloured 
clouds ; the stream alive with atten- 
dant boats; and the great noble 
pile of the castle looking down 
serene from its height upon tho 
children and Ruhjecls at its royal 
feet, making merry under its great 
and calm protection. It is George 
IIL’s birthday — poor, obstinate, 
kindly*rtfd soul ! — and this is how 
a lingering fragrance of kindness 
grows into a sort of fame. They say 
he was paternally fond and proud 
of the hoys, who thus yearly, with- 
out knowing^, celebrate him still. 


Dick took his boat with Val’s 
cousins in it up the river, and waited 
there among the willows, opposite 
tho beautiful elms of the Hrocos, till 
tho “Hosts” went past in gay proces- 
sion. lie pointed out Val’s boat 
and Val s person to Violet with a 
pleasure ns great as her own. “ It 
is tho best boat on tho river, and 
lie is one of the best oars,” cried 
Dick, his honest fair face glowing 
with pleasure. “Wo all think his 
house must win the House Fours — 
they didn’t last year, for Mr Lichen 
was still here, and lie’s heavier than 
Mr Ross ; but Grinder’s will have it 
this time.” Dick’s face so bright- 
ened with generous delight, and ac- 
quired an expression so individual 
and characteristic, that Mr Pringle 
began to breathe freely, and to say 
to himself that fancy lmd led him 
astray. * 

•* Do you belong to this place!” 
he asked, when they started again to 
follow the boats up the river in the 
midst of a gay flotilla, looking 1 >ick 
very steadily, almost severely, in tho 
face. 

‘•Not by birib. sir,” said Dick. 
“ Indeed. 1 don’t belong anywhere ; 
hut I’m settled Jure, I hope, for 
good.” 

“ Hut you don’t mean to say you 
are a boat man 1 ” said M r Pringle ; 
‘•you don’t look like it. It must 
be a very precarious life.” 

“ I am head man at the rafts,” said 
Dick — “ thanks to Mr Ross, who 
got me taken on when 1 was a lad” — 
(ho was eighteen thou, but maturity 
comes early among the poor), “ and 
w r e’re boat-builders to our trade. 
You should see some of the boats 
wc turn out, sir, if you car© for 
such things.” 

“ Hut I suppose, my man, you 
have had a better education than is 
usual f” said Mr Pringle, looking so 
gravely at him that Dick thought 
lie must disapprove of such vani- 
ties. “You don’t speak in the 
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least like the other lads about erect figure of the Sergeant, brave 


here.” 

“ I suppose it's being so much 
with the gentlemen,” said Dick, 
with a smile. <k I am no belter than 
the other lads. m Mr I loss lius given 
me books — and things.” 

“ Mr Boss must have ljecn very 
kind to you,” said Mr Pringle, with 
vague suspicions which lie could 
not define — “ he must have known 
you before ? ” 

“ Hasn’t lie just been kind to 
me !” said Dick, a Hush coming to 
liis fair face; “an uiigel couldn’t 
havo been kinder ! No, I never 
saw him till two years ago; but 
lucky for me, he took a fancy to me 
— and 1, if I may make so bold as 
to wi> so, to 

“Mr Drown,” said Violet, looking 
at him with a kind of heavenly dew 
in her dark eyes — fur to call such 
ell'll don of happiness tears would he 
a word out of place — “1 am afraid, 
if we are going through the lock, 1 
shall not be able to steer.” 

This was not the least what she 
wanted to say. AYh.it she wanted 
to * ay was, 1 c.m see you are a dear, 
dear, good fellow, and 1 love you f«»r 
being so fond of Y#1 ; and how 1 >irk 
should have attaint'd to a glimmer- 
ing of understanding, and known 
that this was what sdu* meant, I can- 
not tell — but lie did. iSucli things 
happen now and then even in this 
stupid everyday world. 

“Never mind, miss,” he said 
cheerfully, looking bark at her with 
his sunshiny blue eyes, " 1 can 
manage. Hold your strings fast, 
that you may not lose them : the 
steerage is never much use in a lock ; 
and if you’re nervous, there’s the 
Sergeant, who is a great friend of 
Mr Doss's, will pull us through.” 

The lock was swarming with 
boats, .and Violet, not to say her 
father, who was not quite sure about 
this mode of progression, looked up 
with hope and admiration at the 


and fine in his watomjan’s dress 
with his silver buttons, and medals 
of a fiercer service adorning his blue 
coat. The Sergeant had shed his 
blood for hil country before he 
came to superintend the swimming 
of the favoured ones on the Thames. 
His exploits in the water and those 
rtf his pupils are lost to the general 
public, from the unfortunate fact 
that English prejudice objects to 
trammel the limbs of its nalnteur * 
by any garments. But literature 
lifts its head in unsuspected places, 
and the gentle reader will be 
pleased U> learn that the Sergeant’s 
Book on Swimming will soon make 
the name, which I decline to deliver 
to premature applauses, known over 
all the world. Ho looted to Violet, 
who was somewhat frightened by 
fche crowds of boats, like an arch- 
angel in silver buttons, os lie caught 
tin 1 boat with his long pole, and 
guided them safely through. 

I cannot, however, describe in 
detail all the pretty particulars of 
tlic scene, which excited and de- 
lighted Violet more than words can 
tell. Her father was infinitely less 
interested than usual in her plea- 
sures, having something else in his 
mind, which he kept turning over 
and over in his busy brain, while 
he led her round the supper-table of 
the boys at Surly, or held her fast 
during the fireworks at the end of 
the evening. AYas this the other? 
If it was the other, what motive 
could the Esksido people have to 
hide him, to keep him in an infe- 
rior station ? Did Val know? and 
if Val knew, how could he be so 
rash as to present to his natural 
adversary, a boy who had in every 
feature Dick Boss’s faccT Mr 
Pringle was bewildered with these 
thoughts. Now and then, when 
Dick’s face brightened into expres- 
siveness, ho said to himself that it 
was all nonsense, that lie was crazy 
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on this point, and that any fair lad 
who appeared by Val's side would 
immediately look like Richard in 
lkis prejudiced eyes. Altogether he 
was more uncomfoAahle than I can 
describe, and heartily glad when 
the show was over. He took Yal 
by the arm when he came to say 
good-bye to them, and drew him 
aside for a moment. 

. “ Does your grandfather know of 
your intimacy with this lad?' 1 he 
asked, with the morose tono which 
his voice natuTully took when he 
was excited. 

"Yes, of course they do,” said 
Yal, indignant. “ 1 ih*vqt hid any- 
thing from them — why should 1 1 ” 

“ Who is lie, then t 1 think I 
have a right to know,” said Mr 
Pringle. 

“ A right to know ! I don’t 
understand you,” said Yal, begin- 
ning to feel the fiery blood Singling 
in his veins ; lint lie thought of Vi, 
and restrained himself. 

“ Tie is Brown, ” he said, with a 
laugh; “that’s ail I know about 
him. You’re welcome to know as 


much os I do ; though as for right, I 
can’t tell who has the right. You 
can ask the men at the rallts, who 
have just tho same means of infor- 
mation as 1.” 

While this conversation was going 
on, Violet had spoken softly to 
Pick. “Mr Brown,” slio said, 
being naturally respectful of all 
strangers, “I am so glad of what 
you told us about Mr Ross.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Pick ; 
"you could not bo more glad to 
hear thau I am to tell. I should 
like to let every one know that 
though lie’s only a boy, he’s been 
the making of me.” 

But — I bug your pardon- -are 
you older than a boy said Vi. 

Pick laughed. “ When you have 
to work for your living, you’re a 
man before you know,” lie said, 
with a certain oracUar wisdom that 
sank deeply into Vi’s mind. But 
the next moment her father culled 
her somewhat sharply, and she, 
awoke with a sigh to the conscious- 
ness th.it this wonderful day uas 
over, and that she must go away. 


CHAPTER XX. 


This was Val’s last summer at 
Eton ; lie went away with deep 
regret, as all wcll-conditiuned boys 
do, and was petted and made 
much of at home in tho interval 
between his school and his univer- 
sity life. Lady Eskside, who had 
once carried little Yal with he r. 
with care so anxious, was proud 
and happy beyond description now 
when Val accompanied her any- 
where with that air of bn voir fnirc 
and inti mate knowledge of the 
world^rhicli distinguishes his kind. 
Ho had already a circle much en- 
larged from hers, and knew people 
whom even the Dowager Duchess, 
who was more in the world than 
Lady Esksftle, could not pretend 


to know. IB: was a head taller 
than good-natured Lord High- 
tower*, and a thousand times hand- 
somer and better bred. “But uot 
the least like bis father,” said her 
Grace, with pointed particularity. 
“Not so like as ho was,” said Lady 
Eskside, not unprepared fur this 
attack ; “ but I can still see the re- 
semblance — though the difference 
of complexion is bewildering to 
those who don’t know both faces 
so well as I do,” she added, with 
a smile. To bo sure, no one else 
could know the two faces as well 
as slio did. Val was extremely well 
received in the county, and con- 
sidered, young as he was, an acqui- 
sition to general society: and was 
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asked far and wido to garden-parties, 
-which were beginning to come into 
fashion, and to the few dances which 
occurred now and then. He had to 
go, too, to various entertainments 
given by the new people in Lord Esk- 
side’s feus. During Val's boyhood, 
the feus which the old lord and his 
factor laid out so carefully had been 
built upon, to the advantage of the 
shopkeepers in Lnsswade for one 
thing ; and a row of, on the whole, 
rather handsome houses, in solid 
white stone, somewhat urban in 
architecture for the locality, and 
built to resist wind and stoTm for 
centuries, rose on the crown of 
the green hank which overlooked 
the road, and were to be seen from 
the terrace at Rosscruig. There 
were two Indies in them who gave 
parties,— one the wife of a retired 
physician, the* other a well-con- 
nected widow. Val had to dame 
at both houses, for the very good 
reason that the widow was well 
connected, which made it impos- 
sible to refuse her : while the other 
house had a vote, more important 
still. 44 It is your business to make 
yourself agreeable to everybody, 
Val.” said Lord K*ksid.’, feeling, as 
lie looked at the boy’s long limbs 
and broad shoulders, that the time 
was approaching in which liis am- 
bition should at lu't be gratified, 
and a Ro>s be elected for the 
county, notwithstanding all ob- 
stacles. Within the next four or 
live yeais a general election was 
inevitable; and it was one of the 
old lord's private prayers that it 
might not como until Vtd was 
eligible. IIo did all he could to 
communicate to him that interest in 
politics which every young man of 
good family, according to Lord Esk- 
side, should b© reared in. Val lmd 
boon rather inattentive on this 
point : ho held, in an orthodox 
manner, thoso conventional and 
not very intelligent Tory principles 


which belong to Eton; but he 
had not thought mych about 
the subject, if truth must he told, 
anil was rather amused than im- 
pressed by Lori Esksidc’s eloquence. 
41 All right, grandpapa,” he would 
say, with that warm general assent 
of youth which is so trying to the 
eager instructor. He was quite 
ready to accept both position and 
opinions, but he did not care enough 
about them to take the trouble of 
forming any decision for himself. 

Hut ho went to Mrs Rintoul’s 
party, and made himself very agree- 
able ; and not only the retired doctor 
himself, but what was perhaps more 
important, liis daughters — from Miss 
Riutoul of live-and-thirty to the little 
one of sixteen — were ready as one 
woman to adopt his ca^se, and wear 
his colours when the time came. 
'•What docs it matter between 
them, 4 >upa 1 ” said Miss Rintoul, 
w ho was very strong-minded. 4 i Tory 
or Radical; what does it mat- 
ter 1 They arc all conservative in 
olliee, and destructive out of it. If 
I ha»l a vote — and at my age it's a 
disgrace to England that I haven't 
— I should stand by friends and 
neighbours. That’s a better rule 
than your old-fashioned Tory and 
Whig. A good man is the one thing 
nmltul; over whom, if necessary, 
one can exert intelligent influence,” 
said this amiable woman. 1 do not 
think her papa, who was better 
aware how very impossible it is to 
influence any human creature, was 
entirely of her opinion ; but bo in- 
formed Willie Maitland that pro- 
bably on the whole, if no candidate 
exactly of his own way of thinking 
appeared in the licld, he would not 
hesitate to support Mr Itoss, if he 
carried out, as there was evfty rea- 
son to expect* the promise of his 
youth. Thus Val, in gay uncon- 
sciousness, was made to Login his 
canvassing before he was nineteen, 
and while still the episode of the 
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university lay between him and 
public lifij. Lord Eskside invited a 
large party for the 1st of Septem- 
ber, and the house continued full 
up to the time ofWal's departure 
for Oxford ; and besides this party 
of guests at home, there was such a 
succession of entertainments given 
at liosscraig as had not been known 
before for many years, — not since 
Vais father was on his promotion, 
like VaL Mary Percival was one 
of the party during this time, aiding 
Lady Lskside to receive her guests 
and do the honours of her house. 
She came wheu it was definitely 
ascertained that Iiichank was not 
coming, as his parents wished. He 
wrote that he was deeply occupied, 
and that in the present state of 
Italian politics it was impossible 
that lie could leave his post — a 
letter over which Lady Esksidc 
sighed ; but as Mary came to make 
up the deficiency, there was some- 
thing gained to atone for this 
loss. 

Mary, however, never would com- 
mit herself to tliat enthusiasm for 
Val which liis grandmother felt was 
her boy’s due. She liked* him very 
well, she said — oh, veiv well : lie 
was a nice boy ; she wa« very glad 
ho had done so well at school, and 
she, hoped lie would take a good 
place at Oxford; but 1 leave the 
reader to judge whether this mild 
approbation was likely to satisfy 
the old people, who by ibis time — 
husband as well as wife — wen*, as 
the servants said, altogether “ wrapt 
up" in Val. Mary offended her 
friend still more by the perverse in- 
terest she took ’in the Pringle family, 
and her many visits to the Ilewan, 
where Val was delighted to accom- 
pany^Vgr as often as she chose to 
go. Violet was “ in residence,” as 
ho said, at the cottage, living a 
somewhat lonely life there, though 
the others of the family came and 
went, spending a day or a night as 


they could manage it. I do not 
know if an}" thought of “ lulling in 
lovo ” had ever come into Valen- 
tine’s boyish head ; but there was 
a delicate link (if affection and 
interest between Violet and him- 
self which affected him he could 
not quite tell how. As for poor 
littlo Vi, F fear her young imagina- 
tion had gone further than Valen- 
tine’s. It was not love in her case, 
perhaps, any more than in his ; but 
it was fancy, which at seventeen 
is almost as strong. I think this 
was the primary reason of Mary's 
frequent visits to the Ilewan. She 
saw what was going on in the girl s 
young head and heart ; and willi 
tliat intense recollection uf the cir- 
cumstances which decided her own 
fate which bu«1i gentlewomen, tlin >wn 
out of flic common path of life, often 
have, she. had conceived an almost 
exaggerated anxiety for the late of 
Vi, which seemed to l»e .shaping 
itself after the model of her own. 

*• I wish my dear old lady would 
not spoil tliat boy so,*’ she said one 
September morning, when she had 
walked alone through the woods to 
tin* He wan. Her pretty juirfirnttir 
grey gown (for ^aiy was not with- 
out something of that precise older 
which it is usual to call nld-m.iid- 
ishness, about her dress) was marked 
hero and there with a little spot 
from tlic damp ferns and grass, 
which she rubbed with her hand- 
kerchief as she spoke, and which 
suddenly brought buck to Violet’* 
memory that one day of “playing 
truant ” which had been about the 
sweetest of her life. Mary had per- 
ceived that Violet gave a quick look 
for the other figuic winch generally 
followed, and tliat there was a 
droop of disappointment about her, 
when she perceived that her visitor 
was alone. *■ 1 wish she would not 
spoil tliat boy so. He is not a bad 
boy " 

‘•Is it possible you can moan 
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Vail” said Violet, with dignity, 
erecting licr small head. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear, it is 
quite possible; I do mean VaL 
He is a good boy enough, if you 
would not all spoil him with adula- 
tion — as if lie wore something quite 
extraordinary, and no one had ever 
seen his like before.” 

“You do not like Yal, Miss 
lVrcival — you never did ; but he 
likes you, and always walks with 
you when you will let him.” 

“ Ah, that is when 1 am coming 
here,” said Mary, with a momentary 
compunction. Then perceiving a 
pleased glow diffuse itself over Vi’s 
face, she added, quickly, “ 1 mean, 
lie likes to go with me when it 
pleases himself; but if I were to 
ask any little sacriiico of his will 
ii mn him, you would sec how he 
would look. He is one of the most 
self-willed boy* 1 know.” 

Violet did no! make any answer. 
She patted her foot upon the car- 
pet, and the corners uf her little 
mouth wore drawn down. She 
would have frowned had she known 
how ; as it was she averted her 
face in wrath and dismay. 

“ Violet, my dev, 1 take a great 
interest in you,” vud Mary. “ \V hen 
I look at you, 1 sometimes think I 
see myself at your age. I don't 
like to think that you may grow up 
to make a demigod of Yal — or in- 
deed of any other.” 

“ Miss iVreival ! — 1 ! Oh, how 
dare you ! — how can you say so S ” 
ciied Violet, springing to her feet, 
her lace crimson, her eyes shining. 
“I! make, a — anything of Yal! 
< Hu how can you he so unkind, you 
grown-up people ! Must a girl 
never speak to a boy union* he is 
her brother 1 And Yal has been 
just like my brother. I think of 
him — as I think of Sandy.” 

“ ( >h, you little story- -tidier ! ” 
cried Afarv, laughing in spile of 
herself, os Violet’s indignant voice 


faltered into uncertainty ; “ but, 
Yi, I am not going to scpld — don’t 
be afraid. I am going to tell you 
for your good what happened to me. 
1 don't like doiflg it,” she said, with 
a blush that aftnost neutralised the 
difference of ago between herself 
and the girl who listened to her; 
“but I think it may be for your 
good, dear. Violet, when I was 
your age there was Some one — 
whom 1 was constantly in the habit 
of seeing, as you might bo of seeing 
Val. There was never any — flirta- 
tion or nonsense lietween us. llow 
shall I say it, Yiolet 1 — for’ I don’t 
care to apeak of such things any 
more than you would. I liked him, 
as I thought, as you do, like a 
brother; and lie was always kept 
before me — never ai\y one but 
Itichard. After a while he went 
o»t into tlic world, and there did — 
sometlijng which separated us for 
ever ! oh, not anything wrong, Yi 
— not a crime, or even vice — but 
something which (showed me that I, 
and all 1 was, such as I was, was 
nothing in the world to him — that 
nothing was of value to him but his 
own caprice. I never got over it, 
Violet. You see me now growing old, 
unmarried ; and of course 1 nevoi 
shall marry now, nor have young 
nncsroundinc like your mother ” 

‘M)h dear, Mi*s l'crcival,” cried 
Violet, with tears in her eves, 
“who cares for being married? 
What has that to do with it 1 Is it 
not far finer, far grander, to live like, 
you, for ever constant to your lirst 
iove ? Ts m»t that the best of all 1” 
cried the little enthusiast, flushing 
with visionary passion. Mary caught 
her by her pretty shoulders, shook 
her and kissed her, and laughed, 
and let ono or two tears utop, a 
tribute, half to her own, half to ilio 
child’s excitement. 

“ You little goose ! ” she cried. 
“ Yi, I saw him after, years after — 
such a mail to wa*tc oue^ life for ! — a 
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poor petty dilettante , more fond of 
a bit of china than of child or wife, 
or love or honour. Ah, Vi, you 
don’t understand me ! but to think 
. I might have been fee mother of a 
child like. you, but for that poor 
creature of a man ! ” 

“ Oh, don’t, don't !” cried Vi, put- 
ting her hands to her ears ; “ I will 
not listen to you, now. If you 
loved him.” said the girl, hesitating 
and blushing at the word, “you 
never, never could speak of him like 
that” 

“ I never — never could have been 
deceived in him, — is that what you 
mean? Vi, I hope you will never 
fullow my example.” 

“110110!'’ cried another voice of 
some one coming in at the door, 
which stood open all day long, os 
cottage doors do — “is there any 
one in — is Mary here ? Arc you in? 
Vi?” and Vais head, glowing with 
a run up the brae, bright w r ith life 
and mirth, and something which 
looked very much like boyish in- 
nocence and pleasure, looked in sud- 
denly at the parlour door. Val was 
struck by consternation when he saw' 
the agitated looks which both en- 
deavoured to hide. “AVhat’s the 
row?” he asked, coming in with his 
hat in his hand. “You look as if 
you had been crying. What have 
you been doing, Mary, to Vi?*’ 

“ Scolding her,” said Mi«*s Perci- 
val, laughing. “I hope you have 
no objection, Val.” 

“ Hut I have great objections ; 
nobody shall bother Violet and 
make her cry, if I can help it She 
never did anything in her life to 
deserve scolding. Vi,” cried Val, 
turning to her suddenly, “do you 
remember the day we played tru- 
ant? Vf Mary hadn’t been here, 
I meant to carry you off again into 
the woods.” 

Violet looked up first at him 
and then at Mary : the first glance 
was full of ddlight and tender grati- 


tude, the other was indignant and 
defiant “ Is this the hoy you have 
been slandering?” Vi’s eyes said, as 
plain as eyes could speak, to her 
elder friend. Miss Percival rose 
and made the gentleman a curtsy. 

“ If Mary is much in your way, 
she will go ; but as Vi is a young 
lady now, perhaps Mary's presence 
would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise. I put myself at your 
orders, young people, for the woods, 
or wherever you like.” 

“ Well," said Val, with the com- 
posure of his age, “ perhaps it might 
be as well if you w ould como too. 
Pun to the larder, Violet, and look 
if there’s a pic. I’ll go and coax 
Jean for the old basket — the very 
old basket that we had on that 
wonderful day. Ouick \ and your 
cloak, Vi.” He rushed away fn«m 
them like a whirlwind ; and. soon 
after, while the two ladies were 
still looking at each other in doubt 
whether lie should be humoured or 
not. Jean’s voice was heard ap- 
proaching round the corner from 
her nest. 

“ Pie ! Set you up with dainty 
dishes ! Xa, Mr Valentine, you’ll 
get liac pie from me, though you 
have the grace to come and ask for 
it this time ; but I’ll make you some 
sandwiches, if ye like, for you’ve a 
tongue like the very doil himself. 
( >li ay — go away with your phrases. 
If you were winding onv thing you 
would take little heed o’ your good 
Jean, your old friend.” 

“ Listen,” said Mary to Vi. 

“ Xu that ye’re an ill lad- 
di«‘, when a’s said. You're not 
one of the mini-mouthed ones, like 
your father before you ; but I 
wouldna say but you were more to 
be lipjiencd to, with all your noise 
and your nonsense. There, go away 
with you. I’ll do the best I can, 
and you’ll take care of roissie. 
Here’s your liaskct till ye, yo wild 
lad.” 
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Vi liad grasped Mary’s arm in 
return when old Joan continued; 
but being pitiful, the girl in her 
happiness would not say anything 
to increase what alio felt must be 
tho pain of the woman by her side. 
Vi had divined easily enough that 
it was Valentine's father of whom 
Mary spoke ; and the child pitied 
the woman, who was old enough 
to be her mother. Ah, had it but 
been Valentine ! Tie never would 
disappoint any one — never turn into 
a <lMettnnte 9 loving china better than 
child or wife. She kissed Mary in 
a little outburst of pity — pity so 
angelic that Violet almost longed to 
change places with her, that she 
might see ami prove for herself how 
different Valentine was. As for 
Mary, she made herself responsible 
for this mad expedition with a great 
confusion and mingling oi feelings. 
She went, she said to herself, to pre- 
vent harm ; but some strange mix- 
ture of a visionary maternity, and 
of a fellow-feeling quite incompatible 
with her mature age, was in her 
mind at the same time. She said to 
liersolf, with a sigh, as she went down 
the slope, that she might have been 
the hoy's mother, uyd let her heart 
soften to him, as *he had never done 
before; though I think this same 
thought it was which had made her 
feel a little instinctive enmity to 
him, because he was not her sou lmt 
another woman's. Jlow lightly the 
boy and girl tripped along over tlm 
woodland paths, waiting for her at 
every corner, chattering their happy 
nonsense, tilling the sweet, mellow, 
waving woods with their laughter ! 
They pushed down to tho river, 
though the walk was somewhat 
longer than Mary cared for, and 
brought her to the glade in which 
tlio two runaways had eaten their 
dinner, and where Vi had been 
found asleep on Val’s shoulder. 
“It looks exactly as it did then, 
but how different we are ! ” cried 


Violet, on the warm, green bank, 
where her shoes and stockings had 
been put to dry. Mary sat down on 
tlio sunny grass, and watched them 
as they poked %to all the comers 
they remembefed, and called to 
them with maternal tremblings, 
when the boy once more led the 
girl across the stepping-stones to 
the great boulder, by the side of 
which Enk foamed and flashed. 
She asked herself, was it possible 
that this hold brown boy would 
ever turn to be like his father? and 
tried to recollect whether liichard 
had ever been so kind, so conside- 
rate of any one’s comfort, as Val 
was of Vi’s. Was it perhaps pos- 
sible that, instead of her own failure, 
this romance, so prettily begun, 
might come to such a climax of 
happiness as romances all feign to 
end in ? Mary, I fear, though she 
was so • sensible, became slightly 
fn< ilisli as slic sat under the big 
bank, and looked at the two in the 
middle of tlic stream together, Esk 
roaring by over his rocks, and 
making the words with which slic 
called them back, quite inaudible. 
How handsome Val looked, and 
how pretty and poetic his little 
companion ! The bank of wood 
opposite was all tinted with autumn 
colom* 1 , rich and warm. It was a 
picture which any painter would 
have loved, and it went to Mary’s 
heart. 

“ I »ut you arc too big, Val, to 
play at the. Kibes in the Wood 
nowadays,” said old Lady Esk side, 
with a little wrinkle in her brow, 
when she heard of the freak ; “ and 
I wonder the Pringles leave that 
poor little thing by herself at the 
ilcwan, sometimes for days together. 
They say it’s for her health ; dut I 
think it would be much better for 
h**r health if she were under her 
mother's eye.” 

“ Put you must remember that I 
was with them,” said MAy, u repre- 
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senting her mother, or a middle- 
aged supervision at least.” 

# My dear,” said Lady Esksidc, 
half angry, half smiling, as she 
shook her finger at her favourite, 
“I have my doubts* that you are 
just a romantic gowk; though you 
might know better.” 

‘•Yes, I might know better — if 


experience could teach,” said Mary; 
but experience so seldom teaches, 
notwithstanding all that is said to 
the contrary ! And Mary could not 
but reflect that Lady Eskside had 
not frowned, but smiled, uj>on her 
own delusion. Perhaps in such 
cases parental frowns are safer than 
smiles. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


* There was a great dinner at Eoss- 
cmig before Val went to Oxford: 
ns much fuss made about him, the 
neighbours began to say, as was 
made for his father who came home 
so seldom, and had distinguished 
liimself in diplomacy, and turned 
out to be o man of whom the coun- 
ty could be proud ; whereas Val 
was but an untried boy going .to 
college, of whom no one could a< yet 
say how lie would turii out. Mr 
Pringle was invited to this great 
ceremonial, partly by way of defiance 
to show him how- popular the heir 
was, and partly (for the two senti- 
ments are not incapable of con- 
junction) out of kindness, as recog- 
nising liis relationship, lie came, 
and he listened ,to the remark**, 
couched in mysterious terms, yet 
comprehensible enough, which were 
made as to Yal's future connection 
with the county, in grim silence. 
After dinner, when the ladies had 
retired, and as the wine began to cir- 
culate, these allusions grew broader, 
and at length Mr Pringle managed 
to make out very plainly that old 
Lord Esksidc was already election- 
eering, though his candidate was 
but eighteen, and for the moment 
there was very little: chance of a new 
election. Val, careless of the effect 
he was intended to product*, and 
(juitc unconscious of his grandfather’s 
motives, was letting loose freely his 
boyish opinions, all marked, as we 
have said,* with the Eton mark, 


which may be described as Con- 
servative in the gross, with no very 
clear idea what the word means in 
detail, hut a charming determination 
to stick to it, right or wrong 1 . Lord 
Esksidc smiled benignly upon these 
(f usions, and so did most of his 
guests. “ He has the root of the 
matter in him,” said the old lord, 
addressing Sir John, who was as 
anxious ns himself to have “a good 
man ” elected for the county, hut who 
had no son, grandson, or nephew* 
of hia own; and Sir John nodded 
back in genial symjiathy. Mr 
Pi ingle, liowoci, as w.h imtur.il, 
being on the opposite side from the 
linsM'4 in everything, was nbo mi 
the other side ii^]ioliti< and main- 
tained an eloijuent eileurc .luring 
this par! of the entejtainment. lbs 
bided hi** tune, and when them 
came a lull in the conversation (a 
thing that will happen occasional- 
ly), lie nia-lo such an interpola- 
tion as showed llmt liis silence 
niose from no want of inclination 
to speak. ) 

“ Your sentiments are rno.st eleva- 
ted, Valentine,” he said, “ hut your 
practice is democratieal to au extent 
I should warci-ly have looked for 
from your father's son. T hope your 
fiieml the boatman at Eton is 
flourishing — the one you introduecd 
to my daughter aucl me ? ” 

“ A boatman at Eton,” said the 
old lord, bending4ns brows, 11 intro- 
duced to Violet? You arc dreaming, 
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Pringle. I Lope Val knows better him,” said Loid Hightowers, smooth- 


than that.” 

“ Indeed I think it shows very 
line feelings on Valentine’s part — 
this was one of nature’s noblemen, I 
gathered from wlmt lie said.” 

“.Nature's iiddlcstick !” exclaimed 
Lord Esksidc, and the Tory gentle- 
men pricked up their cars. There 
was scarcely one of them who did 
not recollect, or find himself on the 
eve of recollecting, at that moment, 
that Val’s mother was “ not a lady,” 
and that blood would out. 

“ I introduced him to you os a 
boatman, sir,” said Val, “not as 
anything else; though as for noble- 
men, Brown is worth twenty such 
as i have known with handles to 
their names. AVc get to estimate 
people by their real value at Eton, 
not by their accidental raid.,” said 
the youth splendidly, at which Mr 
Pringle cried an ironical “ Hear, 
hear ! ” 

“(icntly, gently, my young 
friend,” said Sir John. “ ii’auk is 
a great power in this world, and not 
to be light!} spoken of: it does not. 
Income you In talk light!} of it; 
and it does not agree with your fine 
Tory principles, u£ which I warmly 
approve.” 

“ AVliat have Tory principles to 
do with it f” said Val. “A fellow 
may be lowdy or a snob though lie 
is a lord ; and in that cii.sc at Eton, 
sir, whatever may happen at other 
place*, we give him the cold shoul- 
der. T don't mean to set up Eton 
for an example,” said Val, gravely, 
at which there was a general roar. 

“ Bravo, bravo, my young Tory!” 
cried the Duke himself, no less a 
person, who on that night, honoured 
Lord Esksidc’s table. “ Tn that re- 
spect, if you arc right, Eton is an 
exam] >le, let any ono who pleases 
take the other side.” 

“ If Wales had been at Eton, and 
bad been wowdy, we’d have sent 
him to Coventry as soon as look at 
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ing on infantile down oi} his upper 
lip. 

“A very fine sentiment; but I 
don’t know if the antagonistic prin- 
ciple would wtirk,” said Mr Pringle. 
“ I am a Liberal, as everybody 
knows ; but I don’t care about ad- 
mitting boatmen to my intimacy, 
however much I may contemn an 
unworthy peer.” 

“ Did Brown intrude upon you!” 
said Valentine, bewildered; “was 
he impudent? did he do anything 
he oughtn’t to? Though I could 
almost as soon believe that I had 
behaved dike a cad myself, if you 
say so I 'll go down directly and kick 
the fellow.” And poor Valentine, 
Hushed and excited, half rose from 
his seat. 

“ Bwown ! ” said Lord Hightowers 
ffiom the other side of the table. 
“ I »eg your pardon, but you’re mi*»- 
taken ; you must be mistaken. 
Bwown ! best fellow that ever lived. 
Awfully sorry he's not a gentleman ; 
but for a cad — no, not a cad — a 
common sort of working fellow, he’s 
the nicest fellow' I ever saw. < 'ouldn' t 
have been impudent — not possible. 
It aint in him, eh, Itoss? or else Ed 
go and kick him too with pleasure,” 
said the young aristocrat calmly. 

Between the lire of these two 
pairs of young eyes,* Mr Pringle was 
miewhat taken aback. 

“Oh, he was not impudent; on 
the contrary, a well-informed nice 
young fellow. My only wonder 
was, that young gentlemen of your 
rmti-democratical principles should 
make a bosom friend of a man of 
the people — that’s all. For my 
part., I think it docs you inl'mitc 
credit,” said Mr Pringle, blandly. 
“ I hope you have been having good 
sport at Costleton, Lord Hightowers. 
You ought to have come out to my 
little moor at Dalrukian, Val. I 
don’t know when the boys have had 
better bags.” • 


n 
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And thus tlio conversation foil 
back intQ its ordinary channels; 
indeed it had done so before this 
moment, the battle about Brown 
having quickly fiulell to interest the 
other members of the party. l*ord 
Eskside sat bending his brows and 
straining his mind to hear, but as 
he had the gracious converse of a 
Duke to attend to, ho could not 
actually forsake that potentate to 
make out the chattcT of the boys 
with his adversary. Thus Mr 
Pringle fired his first successful 
shot at Yal. The Tory gentlemen 
forgot the story, but they remem- 
bered to have heard something or 
other of a love of low company 
on the part of Valentine Boss, 
*■ which, considering that nobody 
ever knew^rho his mother was, was 
perhaps not to be wondered at,” 
some of the good people said. When 
Lady Eskside heard of it, she was 
so much excited by the malice of 
the suggestion, and expressed her 
feelings so forcibly, that Val blazed 
up into one of his violent sudden 
passions, and was rushing out to 
show Mr Pringle himself what was 
thought of his conduct, when his 
grandfather caught him and arrested 
him. “ Do you want to make fools 
of us all with your intemperate con- 
duct, sir,” cried the old lord, fire 
flashing from under his heavy brows. 
“ It is only a child that resents a 
slight like this — a man must put up 
with a great deal and make no sign. 

1 Let the galled jade wince ; my 
withers are unwrung.’ That is the 
sort of sentiment that becomes us.” 
I don’t know if this good advice 
would have mollified Yal but for 
the sudden appearance just then at 
one of the windows which opened 
on the terrace, of Violet in her blue 
gown, whose innocent eyes turned 
to them with a look which seemed 
to say, “Don’t, oh don’t, for my 
sake!” Of courso Violet knew 
nothing about it, and meant nothing 


by her looks. It was the expres- 
sion habitual to her, that was all ; 
but as the old man and the young, 
one hot with fury, the other calming 
down his rage, perceived the pretty 
figure outside, the old lord dropped, 
as if it burned him, bis hold on 
Val’s arm, and Val himself stopped 
short, and, so to speak, lowered his 
weapons. “ Is my lady in, please ? ” 
said Violet through the glass — which 
was all slie had wanted to ask — with 
those sweet imploring looks. They 
opened the window for her eagerly, 
and she stepped in like something 
dropped out of the sky, in her hluo 
gown, carrying her native colour 
with her. After this Val could not 
quite make out what it was that he 
had against Mr Pringle, until Violet 
iu her innocence brought the sub- 
ject up. 

“ Mamma was scolding papa for 
something- suinetliingabuut Valen- 
tine,” said Violet. “ I did not hear 
what it was.” 

“Indeed j'our papa seems to have 
spoken in far from a nice spirit, my 
dear, though I don’t like to say it to 
you,” said Lady EsL'ide. “ What 
was it about, Yal? some boatman 
whom lie called your bo-oin friend. ” 

*• Oil ! ” cried Violet, clasping In r 
hands together, “ it must have been 
that Sir llrown. Papau»od to talk 
of him foi long and long after.” 

“And did y*m think, Violet," 
said the old lady, severely. “ th.it 
my boy made him his bosom friend f* 

“ Oh, Lady Eskside ! lie was so 
nice and so grateful to Val. I took 
such a fancy to him,” cried Vi, with 
a blush and a smile, “because ho 
was so grateful. He said Mr Buss 
had done everything for him. 
Bosom friend ! lie looked — I don’t 
think I ever saw a man look so 
before. Women do sometimes," 
said Violet, with precocious com- 
prehension, “as if he would liavo 
liked to be hurt or done some harm 
to for Val’s sake.” 
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“ It is tlie l>oy I told you about, 
grandma,” said Vul — 44 the one that 
Grinder made himself disagreeable 
about ; as if a fellow couldn’t try to 
he of use to any other fellow with- 
out being had up. lie rowed them 
up the river on the 4th of Juno. 
He aint my bosom friend,” he added, 
laughing ; “ but I’d rather have him 
to stand by me in a crowd than any 
one I know — so that Mr Pringle 
was right.” 

“ But he did not mean it so ; it 
was ill- meant, it was ill-meant!” 
cried Lady Eskside. Violet looked 
at them both with entreating eyes. 

44 Papa may have said something 
wrong, but I am sure he did not 
mean it,” said A"i, with the dew 
coming to her pretty eyes. Lady 
Eskside shook her head ; but as for 
Viil, his anger had stolen away nut 
of his heart like the moisture on the 
grass when the sun comes out ; but 
the sun at the moment had an azure 
radi tnco shining out of a blue gown. 

Then Vnl went oil* to the Univer- 
sity with a warm sense of his ap- 
proaching manhood, and anew in- 
dependence of feeling. lie went to 
Balliol naturally, as the college of 
his country, and there fell into the 
hands of Mr Gerald Grinder, who 
hud condescended to be his private 
tutor long ago, just l>eforc lie at- 
tained t«» the glories of his fellow- 
ship. Hoys were thus passed lip 
along the line among the Grinder 
family, which had an excellent con- 
nection, and throve well. Yal was 
not clever enough nor studious 
onoughtofurnishtheambitiousheads 
of his college with a future tirst - 
class man ; but as lie had one great 
and well-established quality, they 
received him with more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction; for even at Pal- 
lid, has not the most sublime of 
colleges a certain respect for its 
place on the river? I have heard 
of such a thing as a Boating scholar- 
ship, the nominal examination for 


which is made very light indeed 
to famous oars ; but anyhow, Val, 
though perhaps a very stiff matri- 
culation paper might have floored 
him, got in^ipon comparatively 
easy terms. I will not say much 
alxmt his successes, nor even in- 
sist on the fact that Oxford was 
an easy winner on the river that 
triumphant (lay when Lichen rowed 
stroke and Val bow in the Univer- 
sity boat, and all the small Etoni- 
ans roared so under their big hats, 
that it was a mercy none of them 
exploded. Val did well, though 
not brilliantly, in his University 
career, a» ho had done at Eton. He 
hud a little difficulty now and then 
with his hasty temper, but other- 
wise came to no harm ; and thus, 
holding his own in intellectual mat- 
ters, and doing more than hold liis 
cavn in other points that rank quite 
us high in ^Oxford as in the rest of 
tlie academical world, made? liis way 
to liis majority. I believe it crossed 
Lord Ksk side’s mind now and then 
to think that in Parliament it was 
very soon forgotten whether a man 
had been bow or even stroke of 
the ’Varsity boat; and that it 
could count for little in political 
life, and for less than nothing with 
the sober constituency of a Scotch 
county; but then, as all the youth 
of England, and all the instructors 
of that youth, set much store by tlie 
distinction, even the anxious parent 
(not to say grandfather) is mollified. 
44 AVhat good will all that nonsense 
do him ?” the old lord would growl, 
curling his shaggy eyebrows, as he 
rend in tlie papers, # evcn the most 
intellectual, a discussion of Yal’s 
sinews and breadth of chest and 
44 form ” before the great race was 
rowed. 44 At least it cannot do him 
any harm,” said my lady, always 
and instantly on tho defensive; “and 
I don’t sec why you should grudge 
our boy the honour that other folks’ 
boys would give tliefr heads for.” 
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“ Other folks' boys may bo foolish 
if they like — I am concerned only 
for*my own,” said Lord Esksido; 
u wliat does the county care for his 
bowing or his stroke-lpgf it’sakind of 
honour that will stand little wear 
and tear, however much you may 
think of it, iny lady.” But to tell 
the truth, I don’t think my lady in 
her soul did think very xnucli of it, 
except in so far that it was her prin- 
ciple to stand up for most things 
‘that pleased Vol. 

In the mean time, however, the 
departure of Yal from Eton had 
produced a much more striking effect 
upon some nameless persons than 
even on any of his other friends. 
Dick missed him with unfeigned 
and unconcealed regret. Ho in- 
sisted upon- carrying his bag to the 
station for him, notwithstanding the 
cab which conveyed Yal's other 
effects; and went lionje again in 
very depressed spirits, after having 
bidden him good-bye. But Dick's 
depression was nothing to that 
with which hi* mother sat gazing 
blankly over the river, with that 
look in her eyes which had fur 
some time departed frond them — 
that air of looking for something 
’which she could not liml, which hud 
made her face so remaikable. She 
had never quite lost it, it is true ; 
but the hope which used to light 
up her eyes of seeing, however far 
off, that one boat which she never 
failed to recognise shouting up or 
down the stream, had softened her 
expression wonderfully, and brought 
her back, as it were, to the thing* 
surrounding her. Yal, though site 
saw so little of him, was as an 
anchor of her heart to the hoy's 
mother. In the consciousness that 
he was near, that, she should hear 
his name, see the shadow of him 
Hitting across the brightness of the 
river, or that even when he was 
absent, a few weeks would bring 
back those dim and forlorn delights 


to her, kept the wild heart satisfied. 
This strange visionary absorption in 
the boy she had given up did not 
lessen her attachment to the boy 
she retained — the good Dick, who 
had always been so good a son to 
her. She thought that she had 
totally given up Yal ; and certainly 
she never hoped, nor even desired, 
any more of him than she had from 
her window. Indeed, in her dim 
perpetual ponderings on this sul>- 
joct, the poor soul had come to feel 
that it could be no comfort, but 
much the reverse, to Yal, to find 
out that she was his mother. Ilad 
any hope of the possibility of re- 
vealing herself to him ever been in 
her mind, it would have disappeared 
after their first interview. After that 
she had always kept in the back- 
ground on the occasions when In* 
came to see Dick, and had received 
his “Hood morning, Mrs Brown,” 
without anything but a curtsy — 
without objecting to the name, a* 
she had done on their first meeting. 
No, alas! n gentleman like that, with 
all the consciousness about him of a 
petition so different, — with that in- 
describable air of belonging to the 
highest class whtdi the poor tramp- 
woman recognised at once, remem - 
liering her brief and strange contact 
with it in that episode of her exist- 
ence which had been so incompre- 
hensible at the time, but which had 
gradually unveiled and disentangled 
itself tlnough hours and years of 
brooding thought ; a gentleman like 
that to have a mother like* herself 
revealed to him — a mother from the 
rood, from the fair* and racecourses! 
She almost cried out with fright 
when she thought of the possibility, 
and made a vow to herself that 
never, never would she expose Val- 
entine to this horror and shame. 
No! she had made her bed, and 
she must lie upon it. 

But when lie went away, the 
visionary support which had sustain- 
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oil her visionary nature — the some- 
thing out of herself 'which had kept 
her wild heart satisfied — failed all at 
once. It was as if a blank had sud- 
denlybeen spread before the eyes that 
were always looking for what they 
could find no more. She never spoke 
of it— never wept, nor made any 
demonstration of tint change; but 
die flagged in her life and her spirit 
all at once. Her work, which 
she had got through with an order 
and swiftness strangely at variance 
with all the habits which her out- 
door life might have been supposed 
to form, began to drag, and bo a 
weariness to her. She had no 
longer the inducement to gel it over, 
to be free for the enjoyment of her 
window. Sometimes site would sit 
drearily down in the midst of it, 
with her face turned to the stream 
by a forlorn habit, and thus Dick 
would find lici sometimes when 
lie came in to dinner. “ You are 
not well, mother,” the lad said, 
anxiously. “Oh yes, quite well — 
tho likes of me is no\er ill — till wo 
die,” she would say, with a dreamy 
smile. “ You have too much work, 
mother," said I >ick ; “ I can't have 
you 'working so hard — have a girl 
to help you ; we've got enough 
money to afford it, now I'm head 
man.” *■ I >o you think I've gone 
useless, then ? " she would ask, with 
some indignation, rousing herself ; 
and thus these little controversies 
always terminated. Dick watched 
her, with a wonder growing in his 
mind. She was very restless dur- 
ing the autumn, but when the dark 
days of winter came, relapsed into 
a half-stupefied quiet. Even when 
Yal was at Eton, lie had of course 
been invisible on the river during 
the winter. “The spring will bo 
the pull,” Dick said to himself, 
wondering, with an anguish which 
it would be difficult to describe, 
whether it was his duty to pull 
up the stakes of this homely habi- 


tation, which he had fixed as he 
thought so securely for himself, 
and to abandon his work and*his 
living, and the esteem of his neigh- 
bours, to resiyfie for her sake the 
wanderings which he loathed ; could 
it lie liis duty? A poor lad, reared 
at the cost of visible privations by 
a very poor mother, has a better 
idea of the effort and of the sacri- 
fice made for him than a young 
man of a higher cIosa for whom even 
more bitter struggles may have 
been. Dick knew what it must 
have cost tho poor tramp-woman to 
bring him up as she had done, se- 
curing liim bread always, keeping 
him from evil communications, even 
having him taught a little in his 
childhood. For a tramp to have 
her child taught to rea<h and write 
involves as much as Eton and Ox- 
ford would to another ; and Dick 
was as much above tho level of liis 
old companions in education as a 
university prizeman is above the 
common mass ; and he knew what 
it must have cost her, therein hav- 
ing an advantage over many boys, 
who never realise what they have 
cost their* parents till these parents 
are beyond all reach of gratitude. 
AYas it, then, his duty to give up 
everything — his own life — and open 
the doors of her prison-house to this 
woman to whom he owed his life ? 
Such questions come before many 
of us in this world, and have to he 
solved one way or oilier. Our own 
life, independence, and use ; or the 
happiness of those who have guarded 
and reared us, though without giving 
up their all to us, os we are called 
upon to do for them.' Perhaps it is 
a question which women have to 
decide upon moTe often than men. 
Dick thrust it away from liftn as 
long as ho could, trying not to 
think of it, and watching liis mother 
with an anxiety beyond words, as 
tho days lengthened, and the spring 
freshness came back, anfi the Brocas 
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elms got tlieir fiist wash of green. 
Sometimefche saw her give an uncon- 
scious gasp as if for breath, os though 
tho confined air of tlio room stilled 
her. Somotimes hc^pund her half 
bent out of the open window, witli 
her rapt eyes gazing, not at the 
river, but away over tho distant 
fields. She got paler and thinner 
every day before his eyes ; and he 
owed everything (he thought) to 
her, and wliat was ho to do l 

What the sacrifice would have 
been to Pick, I dare not calculate. 
In these three years he had become 
known to everybody about, and was 
universally liked and trusted. He 
was his master’s right-liand man. 
He had begun to know wliat com- 
fort was, what it was to have a 
little money, (delightful sensation!) 
what it was to get on in the world. 
The tramp - bo) s about the roads, 
and the new lads who were, taken 
on at the rafts, attracted liis .sym- 
pathy, but it was tlio sympathy of a 
person on a totally different level — 
who had indeed been as they were, 
but who had long gone over their 
heads, and was uf a class and of habits 
totally different. Hod Lord High- 
towers been called upon to divest him- 
self of his title, and lxscoiuo simple 
John Seton in an engineer's shop, tho 
humiliation would not huvo been 
comparable to that which Dick 
would have endured had lie been 
compelled to degrade himself into 
a vagrant, a frequenter of fairs and 
races. Indeed I think Lord High- 
towers would rather have liked the 
change, having a mechanical turn, 
— while to Dick the thought was 
death. It made him sick and faint 
to think of the possibility. Hut-, 
on the other hand, was lie to let his 
mothfer pine and die like a caged 
eagle ? or let her go away from him, 
to bear all the inevitable privations 
alone? 

One day the subject was finally 
forced uport his consideration in 


such a way that lie could not dis- 
regard it. When he went homo to 
his early dinner, slio was gone. 
Everything was arranged for him 
with more care than usual, liis meal 
left by the fire, his table laid, and 
tho landlady informed him that his 
mother had left word she would 
not be back till night. Dick did 
nut run wildly off in search of her, 
as some people would have done. 
He had to look after his work, 
whatever happened. He swallowed 
his dinner lmstily, a prey to miser- 
able thoughts. It had come then 
at lost, tli is misfortune which he 
had so long foreseen ! Could lie let 
her wander off alone to die of cold 
and weariness behind some hedge? 
After the three yeais’ repose, her 
change of habits, ami the declining 
strength which he could not deceive 
himself about, how could she bear 
those, privation* alone t Xo, it was 
impossible. Pick reviewed the 
whole situation bitterly enough, 
poor fellow. He knew* what every- 
body would say : how it was the 
vagrant blood breaking out in him 
again ; how it w:is, once a tramp 
always a tramp ; how it was a pity, 
but well, on the whole, that ho 
had done nothing wild and luwhvs 
before he left. And some would 
regret him, Pick thought, brushing 
his hand across liis eyes — “ the 
gentlemen " geneially, among wlmm 
lie had many fast friends. Pick 
decided that lie would do nothing 
rush. He would not give up his 
situation, and give notice of leaving 
to the landlady, till he had limt had 
a talk with liis mother : but ho 
“ tidied ” tin* loom after hi* solitary 
dinner with a forlorn sense of the 
general breaking up of all liis com- 
forts — and went to bin afternoon's 
work witli a heavy heart. 

It was quite late when she came 
homo. He could hear by her stops 
upon the stair that she was almost 
too tired to drag one foot after an- 
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other, ns he ran to open the door for 
her. Foor soul ! she came in carry- 
ing a basket of primroses, which she 
held out to him with a pathetic 
smile. “Take them, Dick; I’ve 
been far to got ’em, and you used 
to he fond of them when you were 
little,” she said, dropping wearily 
into the nearest sent. She was pale, 
and had lieen crying, he. could see ; 
and her abstract eyes looked at him 
humbly, ltcseechingly, like the eyes 
of a dumb creature, which can express 
a vague anguish but cannot explain. 

“ Was it for them you went, 
mother?'’ cried ]>iek, with momen- 
tary relief : but this was turned 
into deeper distress when she shook 
her head, and burst out into a low 
moaning ami crying that was pitiful 
to hear. 

“No,” she said, — “no, no, it 
wasn’t for them ; it was to try 
my strength ; anti 1 can’t do it, 
Dick— I can’t do it, no more, never 
no more. The .strength has gone 
out of me. I’m 'lying fur free air 
and the road — but I can’t do it, no 
more, no more !’’ 

Foor Di' - k went and knelt down 
by her side, and took her hand into 
his. He was glad* and coiwicnce- 
strieken, and full of pity for her, 
and under.standiug of her trouble. 
“Hush, mother! hush!” he said; 
“ don’t cry. You're weakly after 
the long winter, as I've, seen you 
before " 


“ No, lad, no,” she cried, rock- 
ing herself in her chair b “ no, I’ll 
never ho able for it again — no more, 
no more 

Dick never ^aid a word of the 
tumult in liis own mind : he tried 
to comfort her, prophesying — 
though heaven knows how much 
against his own interests! — that she 
would soon feel stronger, and coaxed 
her to cat nud drink, nnd at length 
prevailed upon her to go to bed. 
N ow that they had become compara- 
tively rich, she had the little room 
behind which had once been Dick’s, 
and he was promoted to a larger 
chamber up-stairs. He sat up there, 
poor fellow, as long as he could 
keep awake, wondering what he 
must do. Conhl it he that he was 
glad that liis mother was Jess strong 1 
or was it his duty to lose no time 
further, hut to take her away by 
easy stages to the open air that was 
necessary lor her, and the fields that 
she loved ? Dick’s heart contract- 
ed, and bitter tears welled up into 
his eyes. Hut he felt that he must 
think of himself no longer, only of 
her. That was the one thing self- 
evident, which required no reason- 
ing to make clear. 

The next day a letter came from 
Valentine LW, the first sign of 
his existence nil this time, which 
chaugcd entirely the current of 
nllairs. 
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Wiiat lover of \joetiy, whose 
studies have made him familiar with 
the singersof the older day, can fail to 
find interest in tracing scenes, char- 
acters, and similes which have now 
become the common property of 
poets, to tlioir often dim and dis- 
tant origin 1 The course of such 
an explorer is at times like his who 
seeks in a mountainous district for 
the well-spring of a river. It is an 
easy task to follow its upward coume 
to where the broad stream issues 
from some fair, large lake ; but 
whence did that lake itself derive 
its waters] They flow into it 
down man^a mountain vale; and 
the largest brooks arc themselves 
the outlets of smaller lakes which 
lie far up on the Imsoms uf the sur 
rounding hills. In like manner, 
wo may trace with little trouble the 
tale of some wronged aiul deserted 
Mariana of modern times to its true 
origin in the story of the hapless 
C/ueen of Carthage; but when we 
come to inquire whence Virgil him- 
self derived the notion of his 1 ndo’s 
fortunes, the answer is more com- 
plex. We are commonly referred 
to the Odyssey, where, in truth, 
we lind Calyi>so detaining Ulysses, 
and watering her island-rucks with 
angry tears at his departure. J >nt 
the power and the passion, the 
anguish and the suicide, ol' which 
Homer sang not, whence came, they 
to the Mantuan hard? We find 
hints of them in the epic, and still 
more in the dihmutic, Med -a ; we 
catch glimpses of them in the 
‘ iJeianeira * of Sophocles ; could 
the lout treasures of the tragedy 
of 1 Hellas' bo recovered to in, 
farther sources yet might be un- 
veiled. So far, however, we can 
track with some success the, bright 
waters of the lower lake to those 


higher homes where they mirror 
mountain - ash nnd rock in their 
deep, still bosoms. Hut the climlwr 
who rests awhile by the lonely tarn 
knows that its waters, too, have a 
higher fount, and that, if he can 
scale tlio overhanging crags, lie 
shall find it somewhere bubbling 
up among the fenis and heather fur 
above him. Even so, the heroines 
of the Greek plays were not the 
dramatists* on n invention ; they 
themselves received from tradition 
the story which they shaped so 
grandly ; and in the wanderings of 
Ulysses, n* told by the minstrels 
who preceded Homer, there was 
probably a place for tbo bright- 
haired Calypso in her cedar-scented 
tavern. Vet could we summon 
those early bards before us, and 
listen to their artless strain, should 
wo think less of Homer than we. do 
now? In like manner, is Virgil 
other than a great port because he 
owes dedits, even in one of the two 
finest books of the -Eneid, to his 
gifted predecessors ? Is he not 
rather (following the analogy which 
guided our choice of our title) to be 
coni mended, like one who, having 
inherited from different lines of an- 
cestry several precious stones (they, 
too, the gift of nature to their first 
possessors, not the work of man), 
should set them in one rich neck- 
lace, and enhance their value many 
times by engraving each with a 
clear-cut and nobly-shaped intaglio? 
It is otherwise, of emir^e, where the 
poet adds nothing of his own but 
the setting. Xu one would give 
the praise of invention to Drydeu 
for liis ‘I’ulamon and Arche* (a 
version of the * Knighte's Tale’ into 
modern English), or to Tennyson 
for his * Elaine * and 4 Passing of 
Arthur* {trumlatioris from thepmsfr 
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of the 1 Mortc <T Arthur 9 into verse), 
or deny their inferiority on the score 
of inventive genius* to Chaucer ; 
and to that nameless poet who 
is known to us hy the prow of * Sir 
Thomas Mallory.’ But the gems, 
new-set by Drydon and by Tenny- 
son, have delighted hundreds who 
would*] ever have searched for them 
in their first receptacles. A beau- 
tiful style, a musical verse, have 
charms fur all lovers of poetry ; 
and, wliOTe the higher gifts of the 
creative imagination arc wanting, 
cannot be employed better than in 
adorning what it has produced of 
old. N’ot such, however, are the 
relations between Virgil and Humor. 
Kveu ■where the former copies the 
Litter most closely in details, lie yet 
transfuses into them a new spirit 
from the sense which pervades his 
great poem of the vast coming for- 
tunes of Borne. Tims, the main 
idea of his sixth bonk is unques- 
tionably borrowed from Homer. 
The journey of /Linens among the 
dead seems at first sight a more 
reproduction of the same awful visit 
of Ulysses. "Were it no more than 
this, it* exquisite verse, its mar- 
vellons matehinirs»(»f sound with 
sense, would suffice to establish its 
writers position as one of the 
greatest poets of the second order. 
But, on a closer inspection, two 
points of difference emerge. Virgil's 
descent into Hades is dignified by 
a far stronger ethic feeling than 
Homei’s, awing the listener's mind 
by its representation of the essential 
and everlasting distinction between 
right and wrong, between good and 


evil. And again, its supernatural 
horrors arc justified, 09 Homer’s 
could not be, by the purpose* for 
which they arc exhibited. Ulysses 
only seeks to Warn his own fortunes 
from the soothsayer Teircsias ; the 
prophecy of Anchises to Afoeas is 
big with the future fates of Rome. 
There, too, we find (no doubt a dan- 
gerous example to succeeding poets) 
the most beautiful of references in 
an epic to contemporary events. Of 
all the wreaths which have been 
twined for an untimely bier, where 
is there one which equals this in- 
troduction of the early-lost Mar- 
cellas beside bis renowned ancestor 
at the end of the grand procession 
of Roman worthies ? — 

“ Hero spake /Eneas, — fur be saw there 
walked 

By him n j until of beauty rare, in nnns 
Bflght flashing, yet sad - browed, with 
dowinas^ eyes, — 

‘ Who, lather, thus attends that hero's 
stops t 

Son, or lab offspring of his mighty line ? 
’What hum of courtiers lound ! how like 
in Jook ! 

Yet louml liis head block Night floats 
with sad shade.* 

With rising tears began Anchises then : 
‘Son, search not the great mourning of 
thy race ; 

Him shall the fates but show to cnrtli, 
not suffer 

To stay there. Ye had thought the 
Human line 

Too mighty, gods ! this gift retained its 
own. 

How loud those groans the Field to Mars’ 
great city 

Shall **°iid 1 yea, Tiber, what fuucreal 

JlOlllpS 

Shalt thou behold when by liis new -raised 
mound 

Thou glidest ! Never boy of Ilian race 
Shall lift a Latin grundsile’s hopes ns he : 


* llow entirely Tennyson (with all his other poetic gifts) is wanting in tlii-» great 
endowment, is eotielusiieh proved by his 1 Lust Tournament’ The colour vt his 

picture, with its brown autumnal hues, is admirable; but what a composition as 
lcganls the central liguro ! Many a previous nlyl lias told of Arthur’s greatness; now 
at last we aie promised n sight of it. In all tie* pomp of war the king rides forth with 
his ntt eiidnnt ehivaln ; and this is all that the poet can devise for him by way of 
exploit,-- to ]o«ik on while his drunken adversary falls oil his horse by accident, to 
w at eh his castle fin'd by bis own disobedient troops, and then quic^y ride home 
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Kor Hamulus' earth so hoast of other 
nursling. 

Ala«,his piety ! alas lisa faith. 

Fit for an elder time ! liis hand in war 
Unconquered I for uu»2nthed could none 
have met \ 

His sword, whether on Toot he charged 
the foe, 

Or spurred his foaming courser’s flanks. 
Oh, hoy, 

So to l>o wept ! if fato could he annulled 
Thou too werfc a Marccllus. From full 
hands 

Four forth your lilies : mine be darker 
flowers 

To strew, heaping such gifts, (what else is 
left .') 

The empty honours of roy grandson’s 

A gem indeed ! And yet, of all 
the treasures in the muse’s casket, 
the most easily imitated in paste, 
the quickest set in gaudy tinsel, 
alias for tig shameless flutterics of 
worthless scions of the house of 
Esto by Ariosto and !>y Tasso 
which bear a superficial Resemb- 
lance to this great passage ; and fur 
numberless other instances of a 
poet's readiness 

11 To lioap the shrine of luxury or pride. 
With incense kindled from the mule’s 
flam** ! ” 

Lot us turn to a far nobler 
result of the sixth book of the 
JEneid, the very grandest ever pro- 
duced by any poem, to Haute’s 
4 Divine Comedy.’ The great Ital- 
ian, at whose mighty voice 44 dead 
poesy rose” from her grave fairer 
and more vigorous than before, sedu- 
lously represents the first part of 
liis nimgnificent work as the offshoot 
of the descent of .-Eneas into Hades, 
while his references to the /Eneid 
ore frequent in its two other divi- 
sions. He has* expressively marked 
liis obligations to Viigil, by repre- 
senting him as the guide whose 
stepsTie follows through the Aether 
glooms; and there is scarcely a 
striking description, or even line, 
in Virgil’s sixth book of which wo 
do not find the couijtcrpart, or the 
expansion, ft the 4 Divine Comedy.’ 


But everything there is new, stamped 
by the presence of a greater ge- 
nius, animated by a diviner fire — a 
lire kindled from that altar in the 
heavens from which the pagan poet 
could light no torch ; the oldest 
materials — -the shapes of an outworn 
mythology — are combined into now 
forms and endowed with a new life; 
so that Dante, the frankest among 
poets in acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to the past, stands forth as 
the most original of writers: in a 
word, by a miracle not to bo paral- 
leled among the achievements of 
art, the precious antique gem be- 
queathed to modern times by Homer 
and by Virgil, lias received from 
their great successor's hand a now 
intaglio, which can be scanned and 
admired without interfering with 
our delight in its earlier engraving 
— a mystic and spiritual emblem 
which has brought forth a latent 
brightness, never seen before, from 
the stone which, through it, is now 
hallowed and honoured like thut 
which of old glittered in the centre 
of the high priest’s breastplate. 

But nut to dwell longer on this 
greatest but best-known instance of 
a transmitted paetic glory, let us 
survey fur a moment one of tlie re- 
sults in English poetry of the journey 
of Ulysses to the Cimmerian regions. 
What fruit it lias borne in Milton’s 
pages we will leave our readers to in- 
vestigate for themselves ; but wcshall 
scarcely err in supposing that they 
are not so familiar with its effect 
on Spenser. Tlie second lx>ok of 
4 Tlie Faery Queen ’ derives its name 
from the virtue of Temperance. 
Taking that quality in its largest 
sense, Spenser, in its seventh canto, 
conducts his hero, Sir Guyon, into 
the cave of Mammon, that he may 
have an opportunity of showing 
himself temperate as to the love of 
gold as well as the love of pleasure, 
and of seeing through and despising 
all the snares of covetousness. The 
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way into Mammon’s secret treasure- 
houses leads men (by a fine allegory) 
close past the gates of hell. The 
company which surrounds those 
gates recalls Virgil's — 

“ Mala mentis 

G audio. ; mortiferuinque ail verso in 
limine Helium 

Ferriqne Kumeuidum tlmlami, ct Dis- 
conlia (lemons, 

Vipemim crinem vittis innexa cruentis 

for Spenser tells us that — 

“ By tluil Way’H bide there sal infernal 
rain. 

And fast beside him sat tnmultuons 
Strife, 

The one in hand an iron whip did strain, 
The other brandished u bloody knife, 
And both did gnash their teeth, and both 
did threnten life. 

XXIT. 

On th’ oilier side, in one consort there 
ante 

Cruel Revenge, and rancorous lh^pite. 
Disloyal Treason and heart - burning 
Jiatc : 

Hut gnawing Jealousy, nut of tlieir sight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite; 
And trembling Fear still to and fro did 
fly. 

And round no place where safe lie 
shroud him might ; 

Lamenting Sorrow did in darkness lie, 
And Shame liis ugly lure did hide from 
Ihing eye. 

xxiit. 

And over them sad Horror, with grim 
hue, 

Did always j*oar, Uniting bis iron wings ; 
And after him owls and night -ravens 
llew. 

The hateful mchscngcrs of heavy things. " 

But Spenser lias altered the posi- 
tion of the “ ul trices Curie” and 
“ consanguineus Leti Sopor” of the 
elder poet to suit his own allcgoiy, 
placing the fonner (embodied as 
one, not many) as the appropriate 
wander of the door of Plutus instead 
of Pluto. Mammon leadsGuyon past 
the first dread shapes, aud then — 

“At lost him to n little door he 
brought, 


That to tho Gato of Hell, which gapfed 
wide, 

Was next adjoining, ne tnem ported 
ought ; 

Betwixt them both was but a little 
stride / 

That did the House of Riches from Hell- 
Mouth divide. 

xxv. 

Before the door sat self-consuming 
( 'are ; 

Day nnd night keeping wary watch and 
ward, 

For fear lest Force and Fraud should 
unaware 

Break in and spoil the treasure there in 
guard. 

Ne would he suiter Sleep once thither- 
ward 

Approach albe liis drowsy den were 
next ; 

For next to Death is Sleep to be com- 
pared, 

Therefore his House is unto his an- 
nex! : # 

Here Sleep, there ltichcs, and Hell-Gate 
them both betwixt.” 

They .enter, and find themselves 
in vast caverns hewn out of gold, 
full of chests and coffers holding 
the wrought motal ; which, further 
on in its earlier stage, busy fiends 
are preparing to add to the Btore 
by purifying from dross in large 
furnaces. • But tho golden floor is 
strewn with dead men’s bones, the 
bright roof dimmed and overhung 
with spider's webs; a grisly fiend 
walks liehind the knight, ready to 
seize him if he is tempted by any 
of Mammon's glittering baits ; and 
amid those boundless stores of 
wealth all is darkness, uncertainty, 
and danger ; for, as to iEncas and 
the Sibyl, 

“ View of cheerful day 

Did never in that house itself display ; 

But. a faint shadow of Uncertain light, 

Sui'h an a lamp whose life doth fade 
away, 

Or os the moon,* clotlifcd with cloudy 
night, * 

Doth shew to him tliat walks iu fear and 
sad ail light." 


* “ Quale per in certain lunam sub luce maligna 
Kht iter iu silvia, ubi cmlnm condidit umbrii 
Juppiter, ct rchuH nox ubstulit atra colorem." 
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Guyon resists the deadly attrac- 
tions of the hoanled gold : he is 
likewise proof against the subtler 
charms of ainbition^porsonificd as 

14 A woman {gorgeous gay, 

And richly clad Ixi iotas of royally 

of whom Spenser, with a yet more 
skilful use of alliteration, says — 

“ Her face right wondrous fair did scorn 
to he, 

That her broad beauty's l»cam groat 
brightness threw 

Thro’ the dim shade, that all men might 
it see.” 

She is the daughter of Mammon, 
who oilers her in marringo to Sir 
Guyon, and, on his refusal, alleging 
his “troth yplight" to “other 
lady,” leads him to the " Garden 
of Proserpina,” to tempt him witli 
some of the golden apples which 
have wrought so much strife on 
earth. But the tree on yrhich they 
grow stretches its brandies far in- 
deed, for they dip into the hlack 
river Cocytus ; and the sight of 
souls tormented therein would have 
moved one even less prudent than 
Spenser's hero to reject them. The 
two selected out of many for detailed 
description, just before Guyon's vic- 
torious return to upper air, are 
Tantalus and Pontius Pilate. By 
the former of these Spenser binds 
lus view of the infernal regions to 
Homer's, of whoso only three cri- 
minals tlic Phrygian king occupies 
the central place, and whose de- 
scription of the torments of Tan- 
talus, cast by Mr Wowley into two 
of his beautiful Spenserian stanzas, 
may throw light on the mind of tlio 
reader of Spenser's own four. But 
the image of the Boman governor 
is a grand and original conception, 
though possibly influenced by some 
of Dante’s pictures of punishment, 
and must be received as a successful 
effort of Spenser's to supply an 
omission on the part of the great 
Italian at tvliich men have often 


wondered, and which no man, so* 
far as wo know, has satisfactorily 
explained. These are Spenser's 
powerful stanzas : — 

LX I. 

11 He looked a little further, and onpied 

Another wretch, whoso curcabc deep 
was drent 

Within the river, which the same did 
hide ; 

But both his hnnds, most filthy fecu- 
lent. 

Above the water wero on high extent, 

And fained to wash themselves inces- 
santly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for such in- 
tent. 

But rather fouler seemed to the eye. 

So lost his labour vain and idle industry. 

LX II. 

The kn'ght, him calling, nskbl who he 
was, 

AN ho lifting up liis head him answered 
thus, 

• 1 Pilate am, the falsest judge, (das ! 

And most unjust, that by unrighteous 

And wicked doom to .Tews dispiteous. 

Delivered up the Lord of Life to die. 

And did acquit u murderer felonous ; 

The whiles my hands X washed in 
purity, 

The whiles my soul was soiled with foul 
iniquity.* " 

Xor is Spenser indebted to Virgil 
only in the second division of lxis 
beautiful poem. Its third part (the 
Book of Chastity) owes much more 
to the Mantuan bard, since* its most 
pleasing character, that of Brito- 
mart, is evidently derived from his 
Camilla. Of the great Italian copies 
of tliat enchanting model, by Boumlo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, it is the first 
heroine of the two former, Br&ila- 
mante, not their second, Marpliisa 
(still less the Clorinda of the ‘Jeru- 
salem Delivered '), whom Spenser's 
sweet British princess recalls to us. 
Her pure ami feminine dignity, 
eombined with her faithful devotion 
to the yet unseen Arthcgal, lift the 
character of Britomart into a higher 
sphere of romance than that in wliich 
her Italian prototype abides; but, 
like the haughty Amazons of the two 
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‘ Orlandos, 'her career is too successful 
to evoke the pathetic interest aroused 
in the reader's mind by the death of 
the Volscion maid. Combined by 
Virgil, in all probability, from the 
old traditions of Italy, blended with 
traits from that death of Penthesilea 
of which a lost Cyclic poet sang, the 
Camilla strikes every reader as one 
of the most touching episodes of the 
/Encid. We afterwards see the jewel 
which there first flashed upon us 
sparkle under later poets' touch, 
with far different surroundings, amid 
the chivalry of “ Charleinain and 
all his peerage," and that yet nobler 
knightly company concerning whom 
Sidney listened while Spenser sang. 
Hut it is in the hands ol‘ Tasso that 
the gem shines with its purest lustre, 
emitting an unearthly light on the 
pale white brow wliercon the bap- 
tismal waters glisten, as Clnrinda 
— her life-blood ebbing from the 
wound made by her hapless lover's 
unwitting hand — resigns her new- 
born soul to its Creator and Sancti- 
fier, and, signing Tailored* pardon, 
sinks into her death-sleep. v Here in 
one small instance the Christian faith 
has enabled Tasso, though of inferior 
genius, to out-do Virgil as decidedly 
as Dante lias done, in part by the 
same means, on a far larger scale. 

Our next example will illustrate 
literally the “ progre*s of Poesy ” 
from Hellas to Italy and from Italy 
to England; and, requiring for its 
clear setting forth the investigation 
of authors t less widely read than 
Virgil is, may haply detain us some- 
what longer than the foregoing. Wo 
would ask our readers to accompany 
us on a perilous voyage to the Hall 
of Circe and to the Cardens ot Ar- 
mida. May wo go anil return un- 
scathed, protected by the appro- 
priate talisman ! 

To begin then, as we ought, with 
the father of poetry, wc tiud scat- 


tered up and down in the Odyssey 
most of the traits which Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Spenser have afterwards 
combined intoytheir pictures of a 
knigbt and ms enchantress : the 
idea of a brave man detained from 
active service by one supernatural 
being, and liberated through the 
intervention of another, in Ulysses 
long kept hid by Calypso, and 
released by her at the command 
of Hermes; again, the story of a 
powerful sorceress, whose spells turn 
men into beasts, frustrated by a 
mightier counter-charm, and con- 
strained to restore her victims to 
their natural shapes, in the victory 
won by Ulysses over Circe through 
the heaven-sent herb Moly ; not to 
speak of the Sirens and of Scylla 
and Charybdis blended by Spenser 
with the tale of Circe for the sake of 
tlic moral lesson. The things of 
which Hoiucr gives only hints for 
his successors to amplify, are, as we 
might expect, the personal charms 
of his enchantresses and the loveli- 
ness of the garden-bowers in which 
they dwell. On them he is even 
less diiluse than in his brief descrip- 
tion of life orchards of King Alcin- 
ous, which wo quote from Worsley's 
charming translation, that our readers 
may mentally contract it with the 
elaborate enumerations of later 
times : — 

“Tliorc in full prime the orchard trees 
glow tall, 

Sweet fig, iionicgninate, apple fruited 
fair, 

Tear and the healthful olive. Each and 
all 

both summer drought* ami chills of 
winter spare ; 

All the year round tlu*y flourish. Some 
the aii 

Of Zephyr warms to life, some doth 
mature. 

Apple grows old oil apple, pear on'pear. 

Fig for lows lig, vintage doth vintage 
lure ; 

Thus tlie rich revolution doth for aye en- 
dure. 


* “ i’a*sa la bella donna c par the doima. 
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XVIII. 

With will-sunned floor for drying, 
' there is seen 

The vineyard. Hep the grapes they 
cull, there treou 

Here falls the blossom from the clus- 
ters green. 

There the first blushings by the sun are 
died. 

Last, flowers for ever fadeless— bed by 
lied ; 

Two streams: one waters the whole 
garden fair ; 

One through the courtyard, near tlio 
house is led ; 

‘Whereto with pitchers all the folk re- 
pair. 

All these the god-sent gifts to King Alci- 
nous were.** — Book vii. 

Here the flowers only receive one 
line, and in the two books which 
are our more especial concern, they 
are only once mentioned. Homer 
tells us of Circe’s gold and silver 
plate, her purple and line linen, of 
her * 

“ Silver-stvplded chair, 

Rich, da; dal, covered with a crimson 

1*U;" 

but of her liower of bliss ho says 
nothing. Calypso's is a vino-clad 
cave, embosomed in trees, which 
extorts tho admiration of even 
llermes himself ; hut it is despatched 
by Homer in comparatively few 
words : — 

41 There dwelt the fair-haired nymph, 
and her lie found 

Withiu. Bright flames that on the 
hearth did play, 

Fiagrancc of burning cedar breathed 
around 

And fume of incense wafted every wav. 

There her melodious voice tho live- 
long day, 

Timing the" golden shuttle, rose and 
fill. 

And round the cave a leafy wood there 
lay 

Where green trees waved o'er many a 
shady dell, 

Aide? and poplar black and cypress sweet 
of smell. 


Thither tho long-winged birds retired 
to sleep, 

Falcon and owl and sea-crow loud of 
tongue, 

Who plies her business in the watery 
deep; 

And round the hollow cave her tendrils 
flung 

A healthy vine, with purpling clusters 
hung; 

And fountains four, in even order set, 

Near one another, from the stone out 
sprung, 

Streaming four ways their ciystal- 
aliowcry jet 

Through meads of parsley soft and 
breathing Yiolet.” — Book v. 

Calypso’s beauty is left to be con- 
jectured from tho epithet in tlio 
lirst of these two stanzas, and from 
the unwilling confession of Ulysses ; 

“ Well may Penelope in form and brow . 

And stature sum inferior far to thee, 

For she is mortal and immortal thou ; " 

— while Circe stands at the “ bright 
gates of her mansion marble-walled," 
a " dread goddess, gleaming-haired," 
to bo painted by each reader for 
hiin3elf, as to colour features. 
Far more distinct is Spenser's por- 
trait of Aerasia, the Circe of the 
4 Faery Queen and yet she is a com- 
paratively inconsiderable form in his 
long gallery of beauties, — needed 
by him as she is for one canto 
only. Ho depicts to us her ala- 
baster skin, and also most poetical- 
ly how — 

“ Her fair eyes sweet smiling in 
delight, 

Moistened their fiery beams, with 
which she thrilled 

Frail hearts yet (punched not ; like 
starry light. 

Which sparkling on the silent waves docs 
seem more bright.” * 

Ariosto is much more minute still ; 
and gives us a complete inventory 
of tho charms of his Alcina, which 


* Tasso’s — 


" Qual ragpio in onda, lr scintilla nn rlso v 
>egll muidi occhi tremulo e lascivo.” 


—from which Spenser copied this, is here far surpassed. 
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“surpassed those of her ladies as 
does the sun the stars.” He begins 
with her graceful form, her long 
fair hair “as gold resplendent,” 
and the roses and lilies of her 
checks. Then wo have her “ glad 
forehead ” of smooth ivaiy and the 
iinely-pencilled black eyebrows, be- 
neath whose arches two black eyes 
(or rather suns) prove lurking-places 
whence Love, who ever gambols 
round them, shoots at the unwary. 
And then, with an attention as to 
details seldom shown by more re- 
cent poets, Ariosto points out to us 
the nose in its due central portion, 
bo shaped that even “envy could 
suggest no improvement on it,” be- 
fore ho goes on to the vermilion 
lips that parted with such an en- 
chanting smile, and to the double 
row of choice pearls which they 
enclose. It is mortifying, after we 
have wasted a good deal of admiration 
on such a bewitching person, to be 
assured (ns we are before the canto’s 
close) that all this beauty was only 
the work of enchantment ; and that 
a strong counter - charm revealed 
Alcina to its possessor os the oldest 
and ugliest woman in the world : a 
shrivelled, wrinkled* diminutive, and 
disreputable fairy, without a single 
tooth in her head. 

lVrhaps this disclosure (made in 
the interests of truth) is as indis- 
creet on our part as it is on Ariosto's. 
AVc should scarcely have risked it 
if we hail not had the genuine, and 
indisputable ljoauty of Tasso's Ar- 
mida to fall back on. How well lie 
punts her when *ho appears in 
Godfrey’s camp as a distressed prin- 
cess needing succour; but in truth 
devising how to draw away after 
her some of the bravest of the Cru- 
saders and shut them up in her cas- 
tle’s dungeon, so as, if possible, to 
deprive the Cross of its champions 
in the hour of need ! 

“Not^Aigos, iia}-, not Cyprus, could 


Or Delos, such a robe, such beauty 
rare ! 

Now through her white veil shins her 
locks of gold, 

Now AuhIi ung0vered making bright 
the air. t 

So, when the sky grows clear no to 
shines through fold 

Of somo wliite cloud the sun, anon 
more fair 

Forth issuing from that cloud he darts 
each ray 

Clearer around, and makes a double day. 
m. 

Her loosened hair the breeze lias 
curled again, 

Which nature bade in curling waves to 
flow. 

Her eyes seem misers and each glance 
restrain 

Lest men Love's treasure and their 
own should know. 

Tender-lined roses arc ’mid ivories fain 
In tlMt fair fuce scattered and mixed to 
blow : • 

Put on those lips that Love's own 
# hi eat h lias parted, 

ltoddcns the rose alone and single- 
hcafted.V — G. L., c. v. 

Of the island-homes of these en- 
chantresses, Ariosto’s description is 
the least attractive. It comprises 
a golden wall, a bridge adorned with 
emeralds ami sapphires, and a mag- 
nificent palace nevertheless; and 
the park-like ground on which 
Jiogcr alights from the Hippogryph 
which bore him to its remote coast, 
is at least well furnished with game, 
which supplies him with one of his 
most innocent diversions during his 
sojourn then*. When he first de- 
scends from his strange courser ho 
beholds “ delicious hills, clear water, 
and soft meads.” 

XVIII. 

“There groves deligliptomc of sweet 
laurel bowers. 

Of palm-trees’ and of pleasant norths’ 
blmde ; 

Cedars aud orange-trees, whoso fmi(£ and 
flowers — 

Wreaths di verse- shaped, but each one 
lovely made, 

Gave shelter sure in summers hottest 
hours 

To pilgrim 'neath their thick-pleached 
brunches laid ; * 
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And 'mid those boughs, secure that none 
assail 

Het flight? moved, singing sweet, the 
nightingale. 

xi & 

’Mid the red roses and the lilies white, 

By mild airs ever with fresh life pos- 
sessed. 

The hares and conies sport which none 
affright ; 

And stags erect their proud and autlercd 
crest 

Dreading no hunter's snares or murderous 
might. 

Then crop the grass and cliew their cud 
at rest : 

There, too, swift roes and nimble wild- 
goats bound, 

Those many tenants of that sylvan ground. 


XXI. 

And near beside, where rose a fount to 
view, 

The which to git die palms and cedars 
stand, 

llis shield he laid doun, from his foie- 
head diew • 

His helmet, and uiigaunthti d es^'h hand : 
Now to the mount, now tu*the ae.i’s d.u k 
blue 

He tuned his fan*, hy cool ftvdi biec/es 
fanned, 

'Which with glad murmurs tlie high sum- 
mits stir, 

To trembling motion of ilie beech and 
fir.” 

• 

Hero, as on Calypso's island, tin* 
trees preponderate over the flower*, 
only they belong to a mure southern 
elime, and are richer and gayer than 
hers. Directly alter, the ivminii- 
cenccs of Homer change to Circe, 
and Huger receives a warning of 
Alcina’s guile from a luckless knight, 
whom she (going a step beyond her 
prototype) has changed into a myrtle- 
tree. ^ Others of her victims bear 
the shapes of rocks ami fountains, 
but most of strange and monstrous 
beasts. Koger, thus forewarned, 
prepares to ride past the wicked 
fairy’s gates, and docs valiant battle 
to the labble rout of monsters which 
assail his course ; but he is weak 
enough to yield to the entreaties of 


two fair damsels, who lead him 
through a gateway (of which the 
architrave, covered with the rarest 
gems of the East, rests on four largo 
columns, each an entire diamond) 
to the presence of their mistress* 
The sight of those fictitious charms, 
which wc chronicled before, at once 
subdues the knight’s resolution. 
“ Iu Alcina’s every word, smile, 
song, or oven step, there lurked a 
snare,” says Ariosto; “no marvol 
that Hoger was taken by them.” 
fci o far from profiting was lie by the 
myrtle’s warnings, that he rather in- 
clined to believe the transformation 
a just punishment ; and as to pos- 
sible risk to himself, he felt a strong 
conviction — 

11 That never treason or injurious guile 
Could live and plot along with Mich a 
smile. ” 

llis instant forgetfulness of Dradu- 
mante — “ That beauteous woman 
whom he loved so well” — is as- 
cribed by the poet to Alcina’s spells, 
which are not broken till the 
wronged lady scuds to her recreant 
knight, by the baud of the good 
fairy Melissa, a ring, which has the. 
happy power of dispersing all en- 
chantments wlifu once slipped on 
the finger. Lu< kily finding linger 
ah me, the worthy Melissa scolds 
him well, and then makes him put on 
the ring. At once the knight feels 
4 ‘ too much ashamed to look any one 
in the face, and wishes himself many 
feet underground.” The sight of 
Alcina as she really is soon com- 
pletes his cure, and he hikes the 
first convenient opportunity of rill- 
ing away from her court to that of 
her virtuous sister. Alcina pursues 
him with a fleet, to no purpose, and 
during her absence Melissa undoes 
licr spells and restores her victims 
to their true forms. 

It is thus that Ariosto, according 
to liis mauiicr, gives a semi-bur- 


An idea derived through Dante from Virgil. — Inf. xiii. ; AS. lib. iii. 
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lesque treatment to tho legend told 
by Ilomcr with such grave simpli- 
city. His sorceress is viler than 
Circe ; and Roger, duped by her arts, 
and delivered from them, as it were, 
in his own despite, olfers a contrast 
to the commanding position held all 
along by Ulysses, who compels tho 
restitution to their pristine shape of 
his comrades, and from first to lost 
makes his own tenns with tho en- 
chantress. 

Spenser, on the other hand, deals 
with the subject seriously through- 
out — neither with the Italian’s in- 
difference to, nor the Greek’s child- 
like unconsciousness of, evil. He 
scorns to degrade a Rod-Cross knight 
or a Sir Arthegal by making him 
fall into AcriiMa’s snare* : her victim 
is an uwonsidoml youth, and Sir 
Guyon treads tho bower of bliss 
only to rescue him from the toils 
which surround him. Attended by 
a grave Palmer lie si ts sail fur 
Acrasia’s island, steering u safe 
course betwixt Chary bdis, the Gulf 
of ( Sreedine^s or Avarice, and Key 11a, 
tlic Rock of Vile Reproach, which 
awaits the Prodigal. Here we find 
ourselves at on**o on the old familiar 
track of tin* wise liKvses, the order 
alone being changed in which tho 
various objects arc presented to us. 
Rut those well-known shapes have 
now another meaning: they have 
grown nebulous, allegoric forms; tho 
perils which they sot before us arc 
temporal no more, but spiritual. 

Shortly after, the Sirens’ song 
breaks on our ears, inviting to tho 
sloth which kills all the divine in 
man. Those mermaids dwell, ac- 
cording to Spenser, in u a still and 
calmy bay,” between a hoary bill 
and a high-towered rock. Their 
melody is as sweet as it was when 
Ulysses signed to his seamen to stay 
thoir rowing at its bidding ; tlio 
words which accompany it as in- 
considerable : — ' 

VOL. CXVL — NO. DCOV. 


XXXII. 

" So now to Guyon, os ho pass&d by. 
Their pleasant tunes they sweetly thus 
applied— 

1 0 thou fair sowof gentle Faery, 

That art in mighty arms most magni- 
fied 

Above all knights that ever battle tried, 
O turn thy rndder hitherward awhile 1 
Here may thy storm-beat vessel safely 
. ^e ; 

This is the port of rest from troublous 
toil. 

The world's sweet inn from pain and 
wearisome turmoil/ 

xxxnr. 

With that the rolling sea resounding 
soft. 

In his big bass them fitly answered ; 
And on the lock the waves breaking 
aloft, 

A solemn mean unto them measured ; 
Thu whiles sweet Zephyrus loud 
wliibtelfed 

His treble, a strange kind of harmony 
Which Ciuyon’s senses softly tickel&d, 
4That he tin- boatman bade row easily. 
And let jiiin hear sume part of their raro 
melody. # 

Tin? Palmer, however, promptly 
“ discounscls ” from such vanity; 
and tho boat glides on, through 
logs of Cimmerian gloom and flocks 
uf u all the nation of unfortunate 
and fatal bin Is,” to the island-shore. 
Passing through the beasts, which 
assail them on landing but crouch 
before the 1 ’aimer’s staff, they enter 
the “ bower of bliss ” by ail ivory 
gate carved with Jason’s story. 

L. 

"Thus being entered they bohold 
around 

A large and spacious plain on every 
side, 

Struwdd with pleasancc, whose fair 
grassy ground 

Mantled with green and goodly beauti- 
fied 

With all tlie ornaments of Flora's 
pride. 

Wherewith licr mother Art, as half in 
scorn 

Of niggard Nature, like a pompous 
bride 

Did deck her and too lavishly adorn, 
When forth from virgin bower she cornea 
in th* early mom. 


• 0 
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u. 

Thereto tile heavens always jovial, * 
Locked on them lovely still in steod- 
hit state, * 

Ne suffered storm sbr frost on them 
to fall, 

Their tender hods or leaves to violate^ 
Nor scorching heat nor cold intem- 
perate 

T* afflict the creatures which therein 
did dwell ; 

But the mild air with season moderate, 
Gentle attempered and disposed so well, 
That still it breathed forth sweet spirit 
and wholesome smelL 

lti. 

More sweet and wholesome than the 
pleasant hill 

Of Rnodope, on which the nymph that 
bore 

A giant babe herself for grief did kill ; 
Or the Thessalian Tcmpe, where of yore 
Fair Daphne Phoebus’ heart with love 
did gore ; 

Or Ida, where the gods loved to repair 
Whenever they their heavenly bowers 
forlorn ; r 

Or sweet Pamossc, the haunts of Muses 
fair, * 

Or Eden, if that ought with Eden mote 
compare.” 

This last stanza is a good example 
of the way in which Spenser habitu- 
ally uses classic and sacred illustra- 
tions mixed. But at this jroint the 
whole atmosphere of the poem is 
changing. Fast as in the middle 
of Goethe’s Helena, we pass from 
the classic to the romantic, and 
breathe already in the fifty-first 
stanza the air of the gardens of 
Armida. We are brought back to 
the Odyssey at the close of the 
canto; hut till then — after a porch 
of Spenser’s own invention, vine-trel- 
lised with grapes, 

“ Some deep empurpled as the hyacinth. 
Some as the ruby laughing sweetly red. 
Some like fair emeraudes, not yet well 
ripenfed 

he contents himself with abridging, 
and "sometimes actually translating, 
Tasso. The stanzas marked with 
asterisks are versions, and very 


beautiful and successful versions, of 
one of the most difficult of poets 
to translate; a difficulty owing to 
that love of antithesis and conceit 
which was Tasso’s besetting sin. 

LVIfl. 

“ There the most dainty paradise on 
ground 

Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 

Iu which all pleasures plcnteously 
abound, 

And none does other’s happiness envy ; 

* The painted flowers, the trees upslioot- 

mg high, 

The dales for shade, the hills for 
breathing space, 

The trembliug groves, the crystal run- 
ning by ; 

And tliat which all fair works doth 
most aggrace. 

The art which all that wrought, appeared 
in no place. 

LXX. 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious 
sound, 

Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living 
ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard else- 
where; 

Bight hard it was for wight which did 
it hear 

To read what manner music that mote 
be; 

For all that pleasing is to human car 

Was there consorted in one linrmony. 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, 
all agree. 

LXXf. 

The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful 
shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempered 
sweet : 

Th* angelical soft trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine rc.spoixlcncc 
meet ; 

The silver sounding instruments did 
meet 

With the bass murmur of the water's 
fall ; 

The water’s fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did 
call; 

The gentle, warbling wind low answered 
to all. 

LXXXV. 

* The whiles some one (lid cliaunt this 

lovely lay : * 


* These stanzas are sung by Tasso’s marvellously sweet- voiced parrot It is an 
otuinaty commonplace of comment to ascribe their first origin to Uatullos through 
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* All ! see, wlioao fair thing dost fain 
to bCP, 

In springing flower the imago of thy 
day : 

Ah ! see the virgin rose how sweetly she 

Doth first peep forth with bashful mo- 
desty. 

That fairer seems the less ye see her 
may ; 

Lo ! see soon after, how made bold and 
free 

Her bared bosom she doth broad dis- 
play; 

Lo ! see soon after, how she fades and 
falls away. 

LXXV. 

* So possetli in the passing of a day 

Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the 
flower, 

Ne more doth flourish after first decay 

That erst was sought to deck both bed 
and bower 


Of many a lady, many a paramour : 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is 
prime, * 

For soon comes age that will her pride 
deflower; ” 

Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is 
time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst lovfed be with 
equal crime."* 

With a sterner tread than that of 
Ulysses, Guyon, under the Palmer's 
guidance, hushes this alluring song, 
and lays waste this perilous gar- 
den of delight Ere they depart 
with the captured enchantress, we 
read — 

“ But all those pleasant bowers and pal- 
ace brave, 

Guyon broke down withrigoar pitiless;* 9 


Ariosto. But tlio sentiment of the celebrated Epithiilamium is different, as will ho 
seen l>y the annexed version of the lament (borrowed from it) of Sacrij&nt over his 
faitidess Angelica, like as arc tho forms of expression : 


42 . 

“ La verginella % simile alia roan. 

Cho n Iwl glardin hu la natlva fipiua, 
Ventre sola o sirura at riposa, 

Nc gregge. m pastor, ho fe avviciua ; 
L'aura b*ih\c e 1‘alba nigiadosa 
L’acqua, la tom al aiio favor «’ lnclaina : 
Gtovanl vapid « doune innnuior&te 
Ainaiio averno e seal e teinpie ornate. 


11a non at tosto dal materno atelo 
llmi'itsa \ icue o ddl sun ceppo verdo 
Oie quantii a\r.i dagli uuii'ini c dal riclo, 
Favor, grozia, c UlJezjn, tutto penlc, 

La Vcrgin die il randm di clw pin win 
Che do* bcgli oedn c della vita a\ t*r-ile\ 
Picpar non tuoatia ; il pregio che avea In- 
nante 

Perde nul core d'ogn! Baggio amanto " 

— OrL Fui , c i. 


The maiden pure is like unto thnt rose. 

The which, while aafo upon its native thorn 
In Homo fair garden. It doth lone repose. 

No Hock lias cropped, no shepherd's hand has 
tom; 

Her leaves soft airs and dewy dawns unclose, 
Rnin>» and rich soil with vivid hues adorn : 

11 cr hiving youths and maids delight to set 
Upon their breast, or twine for coronet 

43 . 

Rut fuim heranother-stem so soon as lent, 

Shu Inun her leafy bower is riven away; 

The favour, grace, and beauty, by consent 
Of men and neaveu hers, no longer stay. 

Thu maid, who shows that pureness innorent 
(Which should her fiur eyes, yen her life out- 
weigh), 

She prizes not— the place she held before 
lu each wise lover's heart can hold no more. 


To&so’s stanzas (sweeter, but far less wholesome iu meaning) are os follows : — 


M Duh mini (cgll canto) spun tar la rosa 
Dal verdc suo modcsti e verginella : 

Clic mezzo ajicrta an com n mezzo ascosa 
Quanto si inostra men, tanto r pui bcUa : 
Eero poi nudo 11 sen, gid lMildanzoan, 
Dispiega * ecco poi lnngiic, u non parquella: 
Quell a non par, chi* dcsiata a van 1 1 
Fu da mllle donzollo e mllle nmahtl. 


Coil trnpassA al tmpaasar d’un giomo 
lH*Uu uta mortal 11 Core e'l verde : 

Ne, perclii farela indletro April ritomo, 

Si rinllora ella mat, ne si rinverde 
Coglmni la rosa in sul mattlno adomo 
Di uuesto di, che tosto il aeran perde : 
Cogllam dl Amor la roaa : amlamo or quando 
Baser si pnoto rh&mato amando. p 

— Ger. Lib , c. xvL 


* The beginning of the next stanza is likewise modelled on Tasso's. Wo subjoin a 
version of the whole stanza : — 


■' Tacquc ; e conoorde degb augdli 11 roro 
Quasi approvnndo 11 canto fndl ilplglla, 
Raddopian le colombe 1 bad loro : 

Ogm animal d'amar si rlconslglla ; 

Far che la ilum querela e T canto alloro, 

E tuttf la flrondoaa ampia Ikiniglla ; 

Par che la terra o l’acqua o fonni e splri 
Doldsaiml d'amor senai e soapirl." 


He ceased ; and then the choir of birds approving 
(So seemed it) tuned their notes into his strain. 
The doves redoubled then their kisses loving; 
F/ioli creature unto love returned again ; 

The oaktroe hard, the laurel chaato seemed 
moving, 

With all the leafy distant-spreading train ; 

The very earth and water soemed to sigh. 

As though tlicir souls sweet thoughts of Iovo 
came nigh. 
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and the restoration of the trans- 
formed beasts to human shapes is 
so told as to bring out tho moral 
lesson latent in Homer's myth, with 
an added toncli of sarcasm at tho 
dose, which has passed with readers 
of the 4 Faery Queen 1 into a pro- 
verb. Guyon has learned from tho 
Palmer that the brutes which beset 
his exit, as they did his entrance, 
were once men — 

41 Now turnfed into figures hideous 
According to their minds, like mon- 
strous. 

4 Sad end,’ quotli lie, ‘ of life intemper- 
ate, 

4nd mournful meed of joys delicious : 
But, Palmer, if it mote thee so aggratc. 
Let them returned 1 m: unto their former 
state.' 

LXXXVI. 

4 

Straightway lie with his virtuous staff 
them struck, 

And straight of beasts they comely men 
became ; . 

Yet being men they did unmanly look. 
And stared ghostly, some for inward 
shame. 

And some for wroth to see their captive 
dame : 

But one above the rest in special 
That had an Hog been late (bight Cry 11 
by name) 

liepined greatly, and did him miscall 
That hail from hoggish 1‘orm him brought 
to natural. 

LXXXVII. 

Said Guyon ; ‘See the mind of beastly 
man. 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation when he life began, 

That now ho chooseth with vile differ- 
ence 

To be a beast and lack fnt cl licence.' 

To whom the Palmer thus : * The dung- 
hill kind 

Delights in filth and foul incontinence ; 
Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish 
mind,— 

But let us hence depart whilst weather 
serves and wind/” * 
m — Faery Queen, B. XI. c. 12. 


Tasso’s treatment of the tale of 
Circe and Ulysses is far more com- 
posite than that of Ariosto or of 
Spenser. His Rinohlo, lured by tho 
Bpells of Armida for a time to forget 
liis duty, does not suggest to us the 
Odyssey, hut is the Achilles of his 
Iliad — the knight without whose aid 
the magic forest and mightiest pagan 
defender of Jerusalem cannot bo 
overthrown. I£o too is wroth with 
Agamemnon (Tasso’s piousGodfrcy), 
and quits the crusading host; in- 
curring soon after the enmity of 
Armida by setting live tho captives 
warriors whom her first deception 
hound. She lies in ambush for him, 
and falls into her own toils ; then 
carries him away with her to the 
fortunate islands where her love is 
for a season everything to him. 
When Godfrey is warned in a dream 
to recall llinaldo to the tight, his 
messengers are directed when* to 
go and how to proceed by a Chris- 
tian magician, who gives them tho 
plan of Annidn’s labyrinth, tells 
them liow to rouse ltiualdoV* dor- 
mant spirit, and provides a magic 
bark to take them swiftly to tho 
island. Their course along the 
Mediterranean Cannot possess tho 
charm of the adventurous voyage of 
Ulysses. They but survey the relics 
of those long-past civilisations, at 
whose dawn Homer, in whose ma- 
turity Virgil, sang. It is as they 
pass the ruins of Dido's city that 
the poet exclaims at the thought 
of so many fallen grandeurs, “ E 
l’uora d’esser mortal par che si 
sdegni.” Still one fresh source of 
interest opens alongside of those 
backward glances, in the anticipation 
of the discovery of America by Col- 
umbus. Ilut when, having safely 


* English reader* who wish to see Ulysses and Circe masquerade in Sjianish court 
dresses of the seventeenth centary, should read Mr McCarthy's clever version of 
Calderon’s ‘Love* the greatest Enchantment. 1 The translation, subjoined in the 
same volume, of ‘ The Sorceries of Sin ’ (an Auto containing a spiritual application 
of tlie same legend), is a quaint instance of the way in which the Spunish dramatist 
improved ancient story to edifying uses. 
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passed the Pillars of Hercules, they 
laud on Armida’s chosen home — 

“ One of those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in the breezeless main 

nomcr's Calypso and Circe are 
outdone by the wealth of descriptive 
riches lavishly poured faith by the 
poet. The two messengers climb 
the snow and ice by which the sor- 
ceress has striven to make the sides 
of the mountain into which the 
island rises inaccessible, and iind 
u blooming paradise at the sum- 
mit. Its guardian dragon and 
lion arc put to flight by a golden 
wand intrusted to the knight 
by the benevolent magician; so 
is the whole herd of savage beasts 
which they encounter ; and the 
stately palace of the enchantress dis- 
closes itself to them standing beyond 
the llowery solitude on the shore of 
;i lake. The messengers pass the 
perilous fount whereof whuso drinks 
laughs till he dies of it, disregard- 
ing the song of the dungcrouH 
Xaiads wliodisport themselves there- 
in, and enter the enchanted garden ; 
which they iind in its labyrinthine 
enclosure by the help of the clue 
which they received. They pass its 
gates, ricldy sculptured with tin*, 
triumphs of love— Hercules with 
Iole, Autuny with Cleopatra ; and 
luiviug threaded its mazes imd them- 
selves amid the fair landscape, the 
wealth of ever-hlooming (lowers and 
<cver-ripcning fruitage 1 , the delicious 
concert of sweet sounds, which 
Mpcnscr has, with some udded 
touches, transferred to his own 
pages. But whereas the catastro- 
phe of the English poet is borrowed 
from the eighth book of the Odyssey, 
Tasso has followed Statius, and de- 
picted Kinaldo as recalled to his 
duty by a similar expedient to that 
by which Ulysses detected the 
youthful Achilles in his disguise 
among the maidens of Deidameia. 
Armida has left him for a while to 


busy herself among her magic spells, 
when the two armed knights quit 
their ambush and make Kinaldo, at 
the sight of t^ieir flashing steel, 
start like a war-horse at the sound 
of the trumpet. One of them holds 
before him his shield of polished 
metal, and in its bright mirror the 
young warrior beholds his own de- 
gradation, and blushes at his effem- 
inate attire. A few well-chosen 
words complete his cure, and he at 
once prepares to rejoin the crusad- 
ing host. Armida’s suspicions aro 
moused: she Hies at once to her 
mighty spells, but the mightier 
counter-charm at work defeats them 
all. Then she leaves her incanta- 
tions and trusts to her suppliant 
beauty. It is here that the great 
difference between To£$o and his 
predecessors and follower is most 
apparent. Circe, Alcina, and Acra- 
sia arc.mero sorceresses ; Armida is 
an enchantress whom genuine love 
lias touched and made a woman. 
We are told expressly that till she 
met Kinaldo she had “ turned and 
overturned Love’s kingdom at her 
will, hating all lovers, loving her- 
self alone ; ” but that now, though 
scorned, and neglected, and aban- 
doned, slio needs must follow him 
who Hies from her, “adorning with 
her tears that beauty which in itself 
he seemed to despise.” Her last 
pleadings with Kinaldo possess some 
of the pathos, though they lack the 
dignity, of Dido’s with /Eneas, from 
which they are closely copied. But 
they do not lead up to any such 
tragedy os Dido’s, only to the for- 
saken beauty’s resolution to revenge 
herself at any price' on the knight 
who has left her fainting on the 
sandy shore ; while a later book of 
the ‘JorusalemDelivered’ tells how, 
after the failure of her design of 
vengeance, Kinaldo comes to her 
in his hour of victory in time to 
avert her long-delayed suicide, and 
of their final reconciliation. But 
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meantime Armida, destroying her 
magic palace by the same spells 
which created it, and departing to 
seek revenge in h^r magic chariot, 
like Medea after completing hcrs y 
forms a striking picture : — 


LXVIII. 

Soon as she reached her holla, with sum- 
mona dread. 

She called tli* Infernal Gods unto her aid. 

Then o'er the sky a pull of black clouds 
spread, 

And straight the sun grew palo with 
ghastly shade. 

The wind’s fierce blast shook every moun- 
tain’s head, 

While Hell beneath a sullen roaring mndc ; 

And through the palace wide nought met 
the ear 

Save noises, bowlings, murmur*, shrieks 
of fenr. 


LX1X. 


Then darker shade than gloom of star- 
less night, 

Egyptian ■ like wrapped the gay palace 
round, 

Pierced here anti there by liglitniu£, 
gleainiug bright , 

One iubtunt ’mid the murky mist pro- 
found. 

Then cleared that shade at lost, the sun 
to sight 

Broke pallid through the air, all sorrow 
drowned : 

But of the palace then was left no trace, — 

No stono remained to mark jts former 
place. 


I.XX. 

E'en ns the clouds huild works that will 
not last 

To image some enormous pile in air. 

Which wind* soon scatter, whb li the snu 
melts fast ; 

As flies the dream that some sick conch 
might scare : 

So quickly out of sight those rich halls 
pas**d. 

Leaving the mount to native wildness 
bare. 


Then on her chariot rose Ai mida high 
As was her wont, careering through the 
sky.* 

— G. L. t c. xvL 


AVe have seen liow many rich 
cabinets of far-famed gems Tasso 
has unlocked to deck this most 
elaborate of his numerous episodes 


with their spoils. The two great 
epics of Greece, Virgil and Statius, 
Ovid and Euripides, among the 
ancients — the Orlandos of lioiardo 
and of Ariosto, among the modems 
— have all been laid under contribu- 
tion to enrich it But it would be 
uqjust to Tasso not to point out (as 
we have done by anticipation) how 
many jewels of no inferior bril- 
liancy he has added to those ho 
found already prepared ; or to deny 
that that speedy transference of 
them by the great Elizabethan poet 
to his own treasure-house which wo 
have already indicated, is a testi- 
monial to their high merit which it 
would be impossible to set aside. 
For, if it is true that 

41 Nothing so soon the drooping spirit can 
raise. 

As praises fmm the man whom all men 
pzniM 1 /' — 

how would it have rejoiced the shy 
and sensitive spirit of Tasso could 
he have known of smh a compli- 
ment from one of the greatest of his 
contemporaries 1 It i* a compliment 
which only a very great poet could 
safely pay ; and it is one that will 
be seldom paid to other than a great 
jK>et. Drydon has remarked that, 
when men steal from the ancients, 
theyacquirc the credit of erudition — 
when from the modem, the disgrace 
of plagiarism ; the truth being, that 
a debt to a well-known classic writer 
needs no acknowledgment, 1wcau*n 
it cannot Iks hidden — and that a 
skilful transfer of a noble thought 
from Greek or Latin to the living 
languages is felt to be a public 
benefit. Spenser, by placing three 
or four of Tasso’s stanzas amidst tho 
hundreds which testify to his own 
fertile invention and exuberant 
fancy, has honoured the great for- 
eigner by treating him in his life* 
time as a classic. 


* These versions from Tasso, like the preceding from Ariosto and from Virgil, ap- 

pear foi the first time. So does the subsequent extract from the Ajax of Sophocles. 
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Tho same honour has been paid 
by the latest os veil as by tho ear- 
liest English poets to the loftiest 
hand which has sounded the lyre of 
Italy, to Dante. In Tennyson's 
“ Palace of Art/’ these two lines — 

44 Pinto tho wiseand large-browed Verulom 
The first of those who know,” 

give a plural translation of Dante's 
singular 

44 Vidi 1 maestro di color che sanno.” 

Longfellow’s touching words — 

44 She is not dead, the child of our 
uflevtion, 

But gone unto that school 
’Where she no longer needs our poor 
protection, 

But Christ himself doth rule," — 

vary only slightly from tho Floren- 
tine's — 


44 chios tro 

Nel quale b Crlsto abate del collegio." 

Gray’s — • 

44 The curfew tplls the knell of parting 
day/' 

is a variation, though no improve- 
ment, of Dante’s most exquisite 

14 squilla di lontano, 

Che paia 1 giomo pianger, che si 
muore ; " * 

while Gliaucer tolls the sad tale 
of Count Ugolino here and there in 
Dante’s own words ; and has been 
so impressed by the beauty of St 
Bernard's prayer to the Virgin in 
the dosing canto of the 4 Divine 
Comedy/ that he has freely repro- 
duced it in his own great poem. 
We extract it side by side with the 
most literal version known to us of 
its original: — # 


44 Thou maide and mother, douglitor of 
thy son, 

Thou well of mercy, sinful sonic’s cure, 

In whom that God of boon tie cliees to 
wonno ; 

Thou humble and high over every creature, 
Tli on nobledest so far forth our nature. 
That no rlcsdaiue the maker had of kirnio 
llis son in blond and ilcali to clothe and 
winds. 

Within the cloystwfcblisBfuI of thy sidta 
Toko manuiSs si tape the eternal Love and 
Tees, 

That of the trine compas I /ml and Gide is, 
Whom ertlic, and seo, and lievcii out of 
n*lees 

Ay licricn ; t and thou, vcrginc wem- 
mclcs J 

Bare of tliy bo<ly (onddweltest maiden pure) 
Tho crcatour of every creature. 

Assembled is in thee magnificence 
With mercy, goodness?, and with swich 
pi tee, 

That thou, that art the sun of excellence, 
Not only helpe.st them that praien thee, 
But oftentime of thy benignitie 
Fill freely, or that men their help bcsechc. 
Thou goest beforne, mid art their lives 
loeho." 

— Chancer, 4 Second Noniies Talc.' 


44 0 virgin mother, daughter of thy son. 
Hum birr than creature and more elevate. 
Determined end of counsel unbegun, 

Tis thou that hast ennobled man’s 
estate 

To such ns Ho disdained not to assume. 
Its own Creator and Himself create 1 
Then was the love rekindled in thy 
womb. 

By whose prolific heat thus blossoming 
Doth yonder flower § in peace eternal 
bloom. 

For us thou art meridian lamp to bring 
Warmth of pnre love, and down where 
mortals lie 

Thou art of hope the vivifying spring, 
l*ady, thou art of rank and might so 
high, 

Whoe'er needs grace, nor yet to thee re- 
pairs 

Wills his desire without a wing to fly, 
Thy bounty succours not alone for prayers 
Of any asking, but times numberless, 
Freely prevents them ere to ask be 
theirs. 

With thee is mercy, thine is tenderness, 
Thine is munificence, in thee arrayed 
All goodness meets that creature can pos- 
sess." 

— Par., c. xxxiiL (Dayman's D&nto). 


• 44 Distant bell 

That seems to mourn tho dying of tho day."— Dayman’s Dante. 
+ Praise ceaselessly. J Spotless, 

g The assembly of glorified saints seated in a rosc-like circle. 
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On Milton’s obligations to Dante, 
os to Homer and to Virgil, it is 
needless tt> say anything here. Is 
his exquisite reference to Proser- 
pine in his fourth bobk of the * Para- 
dise Lost ' to be reckoned in their 
number? Certainly, when lie pro- 
claims the superiority of Eden to 

“ that fair field 

Of Enrol, where Frobdrpine gathering 
Sowers, 

Herself a fairer flower by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered,” — 

he reminds us strongly of Dante’s 
address to Matilda, who, as she 
bends to pluck the flower, brings to 
his thoughts Proserpine, and the 
hour 

44 When her the mother lost, and she the 
spring.”* 

But Shakespeare was no student of 
Dante ; and yet his charming Per- 
dita cries out, when she needs 
them for Florizel — 

« 

44 O Proserpina 

For the flowers now that frighted thou 
lettest fall 

From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets, 
dim, . 

But sweeter than the lids of Janos eyes, 
Or Cytlierea’s breath ** — 

coming closer than the other two, 
by his dropped flowers, to the com- 
mon original of all three poets, 
Ovid's description of the frightened 
girl (too young and simple to com- 
prehend the gloomy honours that 
await her) looking back regretfully 
for her lost nosegay t from Pluto’s 
chariot. 

Our examples of gems transferred 
from one great epic narrative poem 
to another should not end without 
one single instance of the many 
jewels- that the drama has derived 
from the elder Muse’s store. One 


of the most touching scenes in 
Sophocles is his Ajax resolved on 
death, resisting his wife the cap- 
tive Tecmcssa’s entreaties, and tak- 
ing a last farewell of his infant son. 
llod Sophocles never read the Iliad, 
some such scene might yet have 
naturally suggested itself to his 
mind ; hut who can doubt that it 
has l)een greatly influenced, and 
moulded into the particular form 
which it lias assumed, by the part- 
ing of Hector with Andromache? 
There the dreaded evil is still re- 
mote : hero it is close at liand. The 
fond husband’s foreboding of his 
widow’s miseries after liis own 
death in llomcr are transferred by 
Sophocles, with some incongruity, 
to the mouth of Tccmessa, as she 
pleads with her lord to avert such 
woes from herself. Hector prays 
for his infant son, that he may 
surpass his father’s glory ; Ajax 
for his, that he may be like him- 
self in all things but in his mis- 
fortunes. The fear of the young 
Astyauox at his lather's “brazen 
helm and horse-hair plume” lias 
suggested by contrast the declara- 
tion of Ajax, that the boy, if in- 
deed he be his oyrci son, will not 
dread the sight of blood. Let our 
readers peruse the sixth book of 
the Iliad, either in Pope’s far-famed 
version, or in the more accurate 
rendering of Lord Derby or of 
Mr Worsley, and then say whence 
Sophocles derived these sorrowful 
words of the captive woman who, 
unlike Andromache, owed her earlier 
griefs to the same hand from which 
she now looks for their consolation. 

44 1 supplicate thee, by the household Zeus, 
By thine own nuptial couch (by thee made 
mine), 

Suffer me not to l»ear insulting speech 
From foes of thine when made their 
wretched thrall. 


44 Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual'era 
Proserpina ml tempo die perdette 
La maare lei, ella prixuavera.” — Dayman's Dante, 
t Met book v. 
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For if thou dying lcav'st mo licre for- 
saken. 

Be sure that on that self-bame day tlic 
Argivos 

Shall force thy child and me to be their 
slaves. 

Then shall some tyrant cry with bitter 
speech, 

Smiting me with his tongue, 1 Behold tho 
wife 

Of Ajax, greatest chief of all the host, 
llow servile now lier lot after such bliss !' 
So shall men speak : then mine tin; nn- 

Bnt thine the shame, thine and thy kin- 
dred's too. 

Likewise, revere thy father's sad old age, 
Forsake him not : revere the weight of 
years. 

Thy mother's lot ; who often prays the 
gods 

For thy return to home alive and well. 
But most of all, oh king, pit}' thy child, 
Ileivft of thy kind care, uu orphan charge 
To guardians left, not friends. 1 1 ow great 
a woo 

Thy death, if die thou wilt, loaves him 
and inr ! 

For 1 too know of no kind sheltering 
arm 

Save thine ; whose spe.ir iny countiy 
rent from me ; 

Aly mother likewise, but 'twas fate that 
Ht'llt 

My sire to dwell where dwell tlic dead in 
Hades. 

What country have F then save thee? 
wbut wealth 

But in tho address to the uncon- 
scious child, Sophocles lias put 
forth liis own wonderfully pathetic 
powers. He makes Ajax say— 

41 Bring him to me, bring him, for at the 
sight 

Of this fresh blood he will not feel afraid, 
If verily and in deed he is my son. 

Child, Ins more fortunate than is thy sire, 
Like him in all things else, so shall thy 
lot 

Be happy. Yet for this 1 count thee blest 
.Even now that of these, ills thou const 
feel none : 

For life is sweetest to the ignorant 
Ere knowledge brings us joy but sorrow 
too." 

We need not remind our readers 
of Gray’s well-known comment on 
these two last lines. Who can look 
on a child’s sweet open face without 


the pity they express rising in the 
heart, as we think of tjie awful 
pages in the hook to be turned one 
day by those sdall lingers which 
now sport so carelessly with the title- 
page on which the rosy lips spell 
out — Human Life 1 Goethe’s grand 
old German knight, Gdtz von Bcr- 
licliingen, responds to a friend’s 
congratulation at the sight of his 
little son, “ Bright lights bring 
black shadows;” and when he is 
dying, to liis wife’s offer to send for 
the boy from his convent to receive 
his father's lost blessing, the old 
man replies, with a humility and a 
laith unknown to tho Hellenic he- 
roes, — “ Leave him there ; he needs 
not my blessing ; be is holier than I.” 

With this one instance out of 
many of the gems which the dra- 
matic lias liorrowed from tlic epic 
Muse, wo must bring our remarks 
to a close. We have directed our 
readers’ attention throughout to no 
cose of spurious imitation by baser 
hands of noble jewels, nor to in- 
stances where they have been 
meanly purloined ; we have aimed 
at exhibiting their descent in the 
right lino to one generation after 
another of the royal family of poets. 
To whoso eyes the precious stone 
was first revealed, is, as wo have 
shown, in many cases most uncer- 
tain ; but the rightful heir is always 
ho at whoso approach, instead of 
growing dim, the gem emits a live- 
lier sparkle, gives out a latent fire, 
and whose skilful hand is able to 
place it alongside of others equally 
fair in a diadem of exquisite beauty, 
or to engravo on it some form of 
perfect shape, or — bfest of all — to 
write on it some holy name like 
those which the beloved apostle 
saw sparkling on twelve jewels of 
splendour inexpressible in the foun- 
dation of that mystic city, the 

“ Stndt Gotten deren dismantnen Bing 
Kcin Feind zu stiirmcn wagt” 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
PART V. CHAPTER XXV. 


In the village of West Lorraine, 
which lies at the foot of the South 
Down ridge, there lived at this mo- 
ment* and had lived for threo 
generations of common people, an 
extraordinary old woman of the 
name of Nanny Stilgoe. She may 
have been mentioned before, because 
it was next to impossible to keep 
ont of her, whenever anybody who- 
soever wanted to speak of the 
neighbourhood. For miles and 
miles around, she was acknowledged 
to know everything ; and the only 
complaint about her was concerning 
her humility. She would. not pre- 
tend to be a witch ; while every- 
body felt that slic ought to bo, and 
most people were sure that she was 
one. 

Alice Lorraine was well-accus- 
tomed to have many talks with 
Nanny ; listening to her -queer old 
sayings, and with young eyes gazing 
at the wisdom or folly of the by- 
gone days. Nanny, of course, was 
pleased with this ; still she was too 
old to make a favourite now of any 
one. People going slowly upward 
towards a better region, have a 
vested interest still in earth, but in 
mankind a mere shifting remainder. 

Therefore all the grace of Alice 
and her clever ways and sweetness, 
and even half a pound of tea 
and an ondee and a half of 
tobacco, could not tempt old Nanny 
Stilgoe to say what was not inside 
of her. Everybody made her much 
more positive in everything (ac- 
cording as tho months went on, 
and she knew less and less wliat 
became of them) by calling upon 
her, at every new moon, to declare 


to them something or other. It 
was not in her nature to protend 
to deceive anybody, and she found 
it harder, from day to day, to be 
riglit in all their trifles. 

But her best exertions were al- 
ways forthcoming on behalf of 
Coombe Lorraine, both as contain- 
ing the most conspicuous people 
of the neighbourhood, and also 
because in her Gariy days she had 
been a trusty servant under I*ady 
Valeria. Uld Nanny’s age had be- 
come by tliis time almost an un- 
known quantity, several yoars being 
placed to her credit (as is almost 
always done), to which slic was not 
entitled. But, at any rate, slio 
looked back upon her former mis- 
tress, Lady Valeria, as compara- 
tively a chicken, and felt some 
contempt for her judgment, because 
it could not have grown ripe as vet. 
Therefore the venerable Mrs Stilgoe 
(proclaimed by the public voice ns 
having long since completed her 
century), cannot have boon much 
under ninety in the year of grace 
1811. 

Being of a rather stiff and de- 
cided — not to say crabbed — turn of 
mind, this old woman kept a small 
cottage to herself at tho bend of 
the rood beyond the blacksmith’s, 
close to the well of St Ilagydor. 
This cottage was not only free of 
rent, but her own for the term of her 
natural life, by deed of gift from Sir 
Roger Lorraine, in gratitude for a 
bravo thing she had done when 
Roland was a baby. Having re- 
ceived this desirahlo cottage, and 
finding it followed by no others* 
slie naturally felt that she had not 
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been treated altogether well by the 
family. And her pension of three 
half-crowns a-week, and her Sun- 
day dinner in a basin, made an old 
woman of her before her time, and 
only set people talking. 

In spite of all this, Nanny was 
full of goodwill to the family, for- 
giving them all their kindness to 
her, and even her own dependence 
upon them ; foretelling their troubles 
plentifully, and never failing to 
dwell upon them. And now on 
the very day after young Hilary's 
conflict with his father, she had 
the good luck to meet Alice Lor- 
raine, on her way to the rectory, to 
consult Uncle Struan, or beg him 
to intercede. F or the young man 
had taken his father at his word, 
concluding that the door, not only 
of the room, but also of the house, 
was open for him, on the inhospi- 
table. sub* ; and, casting olF his 
native dust from his gaiters, lie had 
taken the evening stago to London, 
after a talk with his favourite 
Alice. 

Old Nanny Stilgoe had just been 
out to gather a few sticks to boil 
her kettle, and was hobbling home 
with the fagot im one hand, and 
in the other a stout staff chosen 
from it, which she had taken to 
help her along. She wore no 
bonnet or cap on her head, but an 
olil ml kerchief tied round it, from 
which a scanty iron-grey lock 
escaped, and fluttered now and 
then across the rugged features and 
haggard cheeks. Her eyes, though 
Bunkcu, were bright and keen, and 
few girls in the parish could thread 
a line needle as quickly as she 
could. Hut extreme old age was 
shown in the countless seams and 
puckers of her face, in the knobby 
protuberance where bones met, and, 
above all, in the dull wau sur- 
face of skin whence the life was 
retiring. 

“Now, Nanny, I hope you are 


well to-day,” Alice said, kindly, 
though by no means eagpr to hold 
discourse with her just now ; “-you 
are working hardf, I see, as usual.” 

“ Ay, ay, working hard, the same 
as us all be bom to, and goes out 
of the world with the sweat of our 
brow. Not the likes of you, Miss 
Alice. All the world be made to 
fit you, 'the same as a pudding do to 
a basin.” 

“Now, Nanny, you ought to 
know better than tliat. There is 
nobody bom to such luck, and to 
keep it. Shall I cany your fagot 
for you 1 How cleverly you do tie 
them ! ” 

“ ’Eo may carr the fagot as far as 
’ee wool. ’Ee wunt goo very far, 
I count. The skin of thee isn't 
thick enow. There, set»’un down 
now beside of the well. What be 
all this news about Haylery ? ” 

“ News about Hilary, Nanny 
Stilgoe! Why, who has told you 
anything 1 ” 

“ There's many a thing as comes 
to my knowledge without no need 
of telling. He have broken with 
his father, haven’t he? Ho, ho, 
ho!” • 

“ Nanny, you never should talk 
like that. As if you thought it a 
very" line thing, after all you have 
had to do with us !” 

“ And all I owes you ! Oh yes, 
yes; no need to bo bringing it to 
my mind, when I gets it in & basin 
every Sunday.” 

“Now, Mrs Stilgoe, you must 
remember that it was your own 
wish to have it so. Ton complained 
that the gravy was gone into grease, 
and did wo expect you to have a 
great fire, and you came up and 
chose & brown basin yourself, and 
the cloth it was to be tied in ; and 
you said that then you would bo 
satisfied.” 

“ Well, well, you know it all by 
heart. I never pays heed to them 
littlo things. I leaves all of that 
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for the great folk. Howsever, I 
have a good right to bo told what 
doth not consarn no strangers.” 

“ You said tlia* you knew it all 
without telling ! The story, how- 
ever, is too true this timo. But I 
hope it may be for a short time 
■only.” 

“ All along of a chicld of a girl — 
warn’t it all along of that ? Boys 
thinks they be sugar-plums always, 
till they knows *en better.” 

“ Why, Nanny, now, how rude 
you are ! What am I but a child 
of a girl? Much better, 1 hope, 
than a sugar-plum.” 

“Don’t teU me ! Now, you see 
the water in that well. Clear and 
bright, and not so deep as this here 
stick of mine is.” 

“ Beautifully cool and sparkling 
even after the long hot weather. 
How I wish we had such a well on 
the hill ! What a comfort .it must 
be to you!” 

“ Holy water, they calls it, don't 
’em ? Holy water, tino ! But it 
do well enough to boil the kittle, 
when there be no frogs in it. My 
father told me that his grandfather, 
or one of his forebears afore him, 
seed this well in the middle of a 
great roaring torrent, ton feet over 
top of this here top step. It came 
all the way from your hill, he said. 
It fetched more water than Adur 
river; and the track of it can be 
followed now.” 

“ I have heard of it,” answered 
Alice, with a little shiver of super- 
stition ; “ I have always longed to 
know more about it” 

“ The less you knows of it the 
better for f ee.* Pray to the Lord 
•every night, young woman, that you 
may never see it” 

“Oh, that is all superstition, 
Nanny. I should like to see it 
particularly. I never could under- 
stand how it came ; though it seems 
to be clear that it does come. It 
has only come twice in five hundred 


years, according to what they say of 
it I have heard the old rhyme 
about it over— oh, ever since I can 
remember.” 

“So have I heered. But they 
never gets things right now ; they 
bo so careless. How have you 
heered of it, Miss Alice? ” 

“ Like this — as near as I con re- 
member : — 

* When the Woobum brake the plain, 

111 it boded for I<ornriue. 

When the Woehum camo again, 

Death and dearth it brought Lorraine. 

If it ever Hu we th more, 

Keigu of tho Lorraines is o'er.' 

Did I say it right now, Nanny? ” 

“ Yes child, near enough, least- 
ways. But you haven’t said the lost 
verse at alL 

* Only this can save Loiraine, 

One must plunge to rescue twain.”' 

“ WTiy, I never heard those two 
lines, Nanny !” 

“ Like enough. They never cares 
to finish anything nowadays. But 
that there verso belongeth to it, as 
certain as any of the 1 Valins is. 
I’ve heered my father say it st ores 
of times, and he had it from his 
grandfather. Sit you down on the 
stone, child, a minute, while I go 
in and start the fire up. Scarcely 
a hit of wood fit to bum round any 
of the hedges now, they thieving 
children goes everywhere. Makes 
my poor back still', it doth, to get 
enow to boil a cows foot or a rind 
of bakkon.” 

Old Nanny had her own good 
reasons for not wanting Alice in her 
cottage just then. Because she was 
going to have for dinner a rind of 
bacon truly, but also as companion 
thereto a nice young rabbit with 
onion sauce j a rabbit fee-simple 
whereof was legally vested in Sir 
Boland Lorraine. But Bottler the 
pigman took seizin thereof, vi et 
armie, and conveyed it habendum, 
coquendum , et vorandum , to Mrs 
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Nanny Stilgoe, in payment for a 
pig-charm. 

Meanwhile! Alice thought sadly 
over the many uncomfortable le- 
gends concerning her ancient and 
dwindled race. The first outbreak 
of the 44 Woebum,” in the time of 
Edward the Second, was Baid to 
have brought forth deadly poison 
from the hillside whence it sprang. 
It ran for seven months, according 
to the story to be found in one of 
their earliest records, confirmed by 
an inscription in the church; and 
the Earl of Lorraine and his seven 
children died of tho “ block death ” 
within that time. Only a posthu- 
mous son was left, to carry on tho 
lineage. The fatal water then sub- 
sided for about a century and a half, 
when it broke forth suddenly in 
greater volume, and ran for throe 
montliH only. Hut in that short 
tinu the fortune of the family fell 
from its loftiest to its lowest ; and 
never thenceforth was it restored to 
the ancient eminence and wealth. 
On Towton field, in as bloody a 
bat tli* as ever was fought in Eng- 
land, the Lorraines, though accus- 
tomed to driving snow, perished 
like a snowdrift. • The bill of at- 
tainder, passed with hot speed by a 
slavish Parliament, took away fam- 
ily rank uud lands, and left the last 
of them an outcast, with the block 
prepared for him. 

Nanny having set that coney 
boiling, and carefully latched tho 
cottage door, hobbled at her best 
pace back to Alice, and resumed 
hor subject. 

44 Holy water ! Oh, ho, ho ! Holy 
to old N ick, I reckon ; and that bo 
why her boileth over so. Throe wells 
there be in a row, you know, Miss, 
all from that same spring I count ; 
the well in Parson’s garden, and this, 
and the uppest one, under tho foot 
of your hill, above where that gypsy 
boy harbourcth. That bo whero 
the Woebum breaketh ground . 11 
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“ You mean where the moss, and 
the cotton-grass is. But you can 
scarcely call it a well there now.” 

44 It dothn’t ran much, very like; 
and I haven't been up that way for 
a year or more. But only you try 
to walk over it, child ; and you’d 
walk into your grave, I hold. The 
time is nigh up for it to come out, 
according to what they tells of it.” 

“ Very well, Nanny, lot it come 
out. What a treat it would be this 
hot summer! TheAdur is almost 
diy, and tho shepherd-pits every- 
where are empty.” 

44 Then you never have lieered, 
child, what is to come of it, if it 
ever comes out again. Worse than 
ever corned afore to such a lot as- 
you be.” 

“ I cannot well see h«w it could 
be worse than death, and dearth, and 
slaughter, Nanny.” 

14 Now, ,that shows how young 
girls will talk, without any thought 
of anything. To us poor folk it be 
wise and right to put life afore any- 
thing, according to natur’; and arter 
that the things as must go inside 
of us. There let mo think, let me. 
think a bit. I forgets things now; 
but I know there bo somc’ut os you 
great folk counts more than life, and 
victuals, and natur’, and everythin’. 
But I forgets the word you uses for 
it.” 

<4 Honour, Nanny, I suppose you 
mean — tho honour, of course, of tho 
family.” 

“ May bo, somo’at of that sort, 
as you builds up your mind upon. 
Well, that bo running into danger 
now, if the old words has any truth 
in ’em.” 

44 Nonsense, Nanny, I’ll not listen 
to you. Which of us is likely to 
disgrace our name, pray? I am 
tired of all these nursery stories. 
Good-bye, Mrs Stilgoe.” 

44 It’ll not bo you, at any rato 
the old woman muttered wrulhfully, 
os Alice with sparkling eyes, and a 
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quick firm stop, set off for the rec- 
tory: “if,ever thero was a proud 
piece of goods — even my bacco heir'll 
never think of in her tantrums now! 
Ah well ! ah well ! We lives, and 
we learns to hold our tongues in 


the end, no doubt” The old lady’s 
judgment of the world was a little 
too harsh in this case, however; for 
Alice Lorraine, on her homeward 
way, left the usual shilling's-worth of 
tobacco on old Nanny's window-sill. 


CHATTER XXVI. 


“It is worse than useless to talk 
any more,” Sir Boland said to Mr 
Hales, who by entreaty of Alice had 
come to dine there that day and to 
soften things : “ Struan, you know 
that I have not one atom of obstin- 
acy about me. I often doubt what 
is right, and wonder at people who 
are so i>ositive. In this case thero 
is no room for doubt. Were you 
pleased with your badger yester- 
day r 

“ A capital brock, a most wonder- 
ful brock! His teeth ^ero.like a 
rat-trap. Fox, however, was too 
much for him. The dear little dog, 
how he did go in ! I gave the ten 
guineas to my tliree girls. Good 
girls, thoroughly good girls all. 
They never fall in love with any- 
body. And when have they had a 
new dress — although they are get- 
ting now quite old enough ?” 

“I never notice those things 
much,” Sir Boland (who had given 
them many dresses) answered, most 
inhumanly ; “ but they always look 
very good and pretty. Struan, let 
us drink their healths, and happy 
wedlock to them.” 

The Boctor looked at Sir Boland 
with a surprise of geniality. His 
custom was always to help himself; 
while his host 'enjoyed by proxy. 
This went against his fine feelings 
sadly. Still it was better to have 
to help himself, than be unhelped 
altogether. 

“ But about that young fellow,” 
Mr Hales continued, after the toast 
had been duly honoured; “it is 
possible to he too hard, you know.” 


“ That sentiment is not new to 
me. Struan, you like a cupeling 
with your port." 

44 Better than any olive always. 
And now there axe no olives to be 
hocL Wars everywhere, wars uni- 
versal! The powers of hell gat 
hold of me. Antichrist in triumph 
roaring ! Bloodshed weltering every- 
where ! And I am too old myself ; 
and I have no son to— to fight for 
Old England.” 

“A melancholy thought ! But you 
were always pugnacious, Struan.” 

“ Now, Boland, Boland, you 
know me better. 4 To seek peace 
and to ensue it ’ is my text and my 
tactic everywhere. And with them 
that be of one household, wliat 
saith St Paul the apostle in his 
Epistle to tlio Ephesians? You 
think that I know no theology, Bo- 
land, because I can sit a horse and 
shoot 1 " 

14 Nay, nay, Struan, bo not thus 
hurt by imaginary lesions. The 
great range of your powers is well 
known to me, as it is to every one. 
Particularly to that boy whom you 
shot in the hedge last season." 

“ No more of that, an you love 
me. I believe the little rascal pep- 
pered himself to get a guinea out of 
me. But as to Hilary, will you 
allow mo to say a few words with- 
out any offence? I am his own 
mother’s brother, as you seem very 
often to forget, and I cannot hear 
to see a fine young fellow con- 
demned and turned out of house and 
homo for what any young fellow is 
sure to do. Boys are sure to go fall- 
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in" in love until their whiskers are 
fully grown. And the very way 
to turn fools into heroes (in their 
own opinion) is to be violent with 
them. 9 ’ 

44 Perhaps those truths are not 
now to me. But I was not violent 
— I never am.” 

44 At any rate you were harsh and 
stern. And who are you to find 
fault with him? I care not if I 
offend you, Boland, until your bet- 
ter sense returns. But did you 
marry exactly in your own rank of 
life, yourself?” 

44 1 married a lady, Struan Hales 
— your sister — unless I am misin- 
formed." 

44 To be sure, to bo sure ! I know 
well enough what you mean by 
that; though von have the most in- 
fernal way of keeping your temper 
and hinting things. What you 
mean is that I am making little of 
my own sister's memory by saying 
that she was not your equal" 

44 1 meant nothing of the sort 
How very hot your temper is ! I 
showed my respect for your family, 
Struan, and simply implied that it 
was not graceful, at any rate, on 
your part ” • 

44 Graceful be hanged. 1 Sir Ro- 
land, I cannot express myself as 
you can — and perhaps I ought to 
thank God for that — but none the 
less for all that, 1 know when I am 
in the right I feel when I am in 
the right, sir, and 1 snap my fingers 
at every one.” 

44 That is right. You have an un- 
equalled power of explosion in your 
thumb -joint — I heard it through 
three oaken doors the last time you 
wore at all in a passion ; and now 
it will go through a wall at least 
Nature has giantod you this power 
to exhibit your contempt of wrong." 

44 Roland, I have no power at alL 
I do not pretend to be clever at 
words ; and I know that you laugh 
at my preaching. I am but a peg 


in a hole, I know, compared with 
all your learning, though my church- 
warden, Gates, won't hear of 'it 
What did he say last Sunday ? ” 

44 Something very good, of course. 
Help yourself, Struan, and out with 
it" 

44 Well, it was nothing very won- 
derful. And as he holds under you, 
Sir Roland " 

44 1 will not tarn him out for 
even the most brilliant flash of his 
bramble-hook.” 

44 You never turn anybody out 
I wish to goodness you would some- 
times. You don’t care about your 
rents. But I do care about my 
tithes." 

44 This is deeply disappointing 
after the wit you were laden with. 
'What was the epigram of Church- 
warden Gates ? ” 

44 Never you mind. That will 
kee}>— like some of your own mys- 
teries. You want to know every- 
thing and tell nothing, as the old 
fox did in the fable." 

44 It is an ancient aphorism,” Sir 
Roland answered, gently, 44 that 
knowledge is tenfold better than 
speech. Let us endeavour to know 
things, Struan, and to satisfy our- 
selves with knowledge.” 

44 Yes, yes, let us know things, 
Roland. But you never want us to 
know anything. That is just the 
point, you sec. Now, as sure as I 
hold this glass in my hand, you will 
grieve for what you are doing.” 

44 1 am doing nothing, Struan ; 
only wondering at your excitement" 

44 Doing nothing! Do you call 
it notliing to drive your only son 
from your doors, and to exasperate 
your brother-in-law until he blames 
the Lord for being the incumbent 
instead of a curate, to swear more 
freely ? There, there ! I will say 
no more. None but my own people 
ever seem to know what is inside of 
me. No more wine, Sir Roland, 
thank you. Not so much as a 
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single drop more ! I will go while 
there is good light down the hill/’ 

“ You will do nothing of the 
kind, Strum Halfes,” his host re- 
plied, in that clear voice which is 
so certain to have its own clear 
way ; “ you will sit down and take 
another glass of port, and talk with 
me in a friendly manner.” 

“ Well, well, anything to please 
yon. Ton are marvellous hard to 
please of late.” 

“ You will find me most easy to 
please, if only without any further 
reproaches, or hinting at things 
which cannot concern yon, you will 
favour me with your calm opinion 
in this foolish affair of poor Hilary.” 

41 The whole thing is one. You 
so limit me,” said the parson, de- 
lighted to give advice, hut loath to 
be too cheap with it ; 44 you must 
perceive, Roland, that all this 
matter is bound up, sp to speak, 
altogether. You shake your head? 
Well, then, let us suppose that 
poor Hilary stands on his own floor 
only. Every tub on its own bot- 
tom. Then what I should do about 
liim would be this : I would not 
write him a single line, hi!t let him 
abide in his breaches or breeches — 
whichever the true version is — and 
there he will 60011 have no half- 
pence to rattle, and therefore must 
grow penitent. Meanwhile I should 
send into Kent an envoy, a man of 
penetration, to see what manner of 
people it is that lie is so taken up 
with. And according to his report 
I should act. And thus we might 
very soon break it off ; without any 
action for damages. You know 
what those blessed attorneys arc.” 

Sir Boland thought for a little 
while ; and then he answered plea- 
santly. 

44 Struan, your advice is good. I 
had thought of that course before 
yon came. The stupid boy soon 
will bo brought to reason ; because 
he is frightened of credit now ; he 


was so singed at Oxford. And I 
can trust him to do nothing dis- 
honourable or cold-blooded. But 
the difficulty of the whole plan is* 
this. Whom have I that I can 
trust to go into Kent, and give a 
fair report about this mercenary 
grower and his crafty daughter?” 

“ Could you trust me, Boland ? ” 

44 Of course I could. But, Struan, 
yon never would do such a thing 1 ” 

“Why not? I should like to 
know, why not ? I could get to the 
place in two days' time; and the 
change would do me a world of 
good. You laity never can under- 
stand what it is to he a parson. A 
deacon would come for a guinea, and 
take my Sunday morning duty, and 
the congregation for the afternoon 
would rejoice to be disappointed. 
And when I come back, they will 
dwell on my words,' because the 
other man will have preached so 
much worse. Times are hard with 
me, Boland, just now. If I go, will 
you pay the piper?” 

14 Not only that, Struan; but I 
shall thank you to the uttermost 
stretch of glut i tiule.” 

44 Then* will be no gratitude on 
either side. I am hound to look 
after my nophew’saffairs : and 1 sully 
want to get away from home. I have 
heard that then 1 is a nice trout- 
stream there. I f Hilary, who knows 
all he knows from me, could catch a 
line fish, as Alice told me. — what am 
I likely to do.after panting up in this 
red-hot chalk so long? Roland, I 
must have a pipe, though you hate it. 

1 let you sneeze ; and you must let 
mo blow.” 

44 Well, Struan, you can do what 
yon like, for this once. This is 
so very kind of you.” 

44 1 )>eliuvc if you had let that hoy 
Hilary smoke,” said the Rector, 
warming unto his pipe, 44 you never 
would have had all this bother with 
him about this trumpery love-affair. 
Cupid hates tobacco.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the second evening after the 
above discourse, a solitary horseman 
might have been seen, or to put it 
more indicatively, a single pony- 
man was seen pricking gallantly over 
the plains, and into the good town 
of Tonbridge, in the land of Kent. 
Behind him, and strapped to liis sad- 
dle, he bore wliat used to be called 
a “ vady " — a corruption, perhaps, 
of “ vnde mecum,” — that is to say, a 
small leather cylinder, containing 
change of raiment, and other small 
comforts of the traveller. The 
pony lie bestrode was black, with 
a white star on her forehead, a 
sturdy trudger, of a spirited nature, 
and proud of the name of “ Maggie." 
She had now recovered entirely from 
her ten-guinea feast of dahlias, and 
was as pleased ns the Hector him- 
self, to whisk her tail in a change 
of air. Her ]»ace was still gallant, 
and her cars well pricked, especially 
when sin 1 smelled the smell which 
all country towns have of horses, and 
of rubbing down, hissing, and buck- 
eting, and (best of all) of good oats 
jumping in a sieve .among the cliatf. 

Maggie was proud of her master, 
and thought him the noblest man 
that over cracked a whip, having 
imbibed this opinion from the young 
smart hunter, who was up to every- 
thing. And it might have fared ill 
with .lack the donkey, if Maggie 
had carried her master when that 
vile assault was perpetrated. Ilut 
if Maggie was now in good spirits, 
wliat lofty flight of words can rise 
to the elation of her rider ? 

The ltcctor now, week after week, 
hail been longing for a bit of sport. 
His open and jovial nature had been 
shut up, pinched, and almost poison- 
ed, for want of proper outlet lie 
hated books, ana he hated a pen, 
and he hated doing nothing; and 
.he never would have horse-whipped 
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Bonny, if he had'been as he ought 
to be. Moreover, he had been 
greatly bothered, although ho could 
not clearly put it, by all those re- 
ports about Coombe Lorraine, and 
Sir Boland's manner of scorning 
them. But now here he was, in 
a wayfaring dress, free from the 
knowledge of any one, able to turn 
to the right or the left, as either 
side might predominate; with a 
bagful of guineas to spend as his 
own, and yet feel no remorse about 
them. Tush ! that does not express 
it at all. With a bagful of guineas 
to spend as he chose, and rejoice in 
the knowledge that he was spend- 
ing another man's money, for his 
own good, and the benefit of hu- 
manity. This is a fine feeling, and 
a rare one to get the luck of! There- 
fore, whosoever gets it, let him lift 
up his heart and Iks joyful. 

Whether from that fine diffidence 
which so surely accompanies merit, 
or from honourable economy in the 
distribution of trust-funds, or from 
whatever • other cause it was, — in 
the face of all the town of Tonbridge, 
this desirable traveller turned his 
pony into the quiet yard of that old- 
fashioned inn, “ the Chequers.” 
All the other ostlers grunted dis- 
approbation, and chewed straw's; 
while the one ostler of “ the 
Chequers" rattled his pail with a 
swing of his elbow*, hissed in the 
most enticing attitude, and rnado- 
belicve to expect it 

Mr Hales, in the manner of a 
cattle-jobber (which" was his pre- 
sentment now), lifted his right leg 
over the mane of the pony, and so 
came downward. Everybody in the 
yard at once knew thoroughly well 
what his business was. And no- 
body attempted to cheat him in the 
inn ; because it is known to be a 
hopeless thing to cheat a cattle- 

D 
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jobber in any other Tray than by 
gambling. So that with little to 
say, or be said, this unclerkly clerk 
had a good supiter, and smoked a 
wise pipe with his landlord. 

Of course ho made earnest in- 
quiries about all the fanners of the 
neighbourhood, and led the conver- 
sation gently to the Grower and his 
affairs; and as this chanced to be 
Master Lovejoy’a own “ house of 
call” at Tonbridge, the landlord gave 
him, the highest character, and even 
the title of “ Esquire.” 

“Ah, yes,” he exclaimed, with 
his rummer in one hand, and wav- 
ing Iiis pipe with the other ; “ there 
be very few in these here parts to 
compare with Squire Lovejoy. One 
of the true old Kentish stock, sir ; 
none of your come-and-go bagmen. 
I have heered say that that land havo 
been a thousand year in the family.” 

“Lord bless me !” cried Mr Hulcs ; 
“ why, we get back to the time of 
the Danes and the Saxons ! ” 

“ There now ! ” said the land- 
lord, giving him a poke of admira- 
tion with his pipe; “ you knows all 
about it as well as if I had told 'ee. 
And his family brought* up so re- 
spectable ! None of your sitting on 
pillions. A horse for his self, and 
a horse for liis son, and a horse for 
his pretty darter. Ah, if I were a 
young man again — but there she be 
al>ove me altogether ! Though the 
Chequers, to my thinking, is more 
to the purpose than a bigger inn 
might be, sir. 11 

“You arc right, I believe,” re- 
plied his guest. “ How far may it 
be to Old Applewood farm ? ” 
“Well, sir," how far? Why, let 
me see : a matter of about five 
mile perhaps. You've heered tell of 
the garden of Eden perhaps ? ” 

“ To be sure ! Don't I read about 
it” — ho was going to say “every 
Sunday,” but stopped, in time to 
dissemble the parson. 

“And the finest ten mile of turn- 


pike in England. You turns off 
from it about four mile out. And 
then you keeps on straight-forrard.” 

“ Thank you, my good friend. I 
shall ask the way to-morrow. Your 
excellent punch is as good ns a night- 
cap. Hut I want to combine a little 
pleasure with business, if I can, to- 
morrow. I am abit of a sportsman, 
in a small way. Would Mr Love- 
joy allow mo to cast a fly in his 
water, think you?” 

“Ay, that he will, if you only 
tell liim that you be staying at the 
Chequers Inn.” 

The Hector went to bed that night 
in a placid humour, with himself, 
and his landlord, and all the county. 
And sleeping well after change 
of air, a long ride, and a good sup- 
per, he awoke in the morning, as 
fresh as a lark, in a good state of 
mind for his break hist. 

Old Applewood farm was just 
“ taking it easy ” in the betwixt and 
between of hard work. Tlio berry 
season was over now, and the hay 
was stacked, and the hops were 
dressed ; John Sliorno and Lis 
horses were resting freely, and 
gathering strength for another cam- 
paign— to cannonade London with 
apples and {tears. All things had 
the smell of summer, passing rich, 
and the smell of autumn, without 
its weight leaning over the air. 
The nights were as warm as 
the days almost, yet Boft with a 
mellow briskness; and any young 
man who looked out of his window 
said it was a shame to go to bed. 
Some people have called this the 
“saddest time of the whole sad 
twelvemonth ; ” tlic middle or end 
of July, when all things droop with 
heavy leafiness. But who be these to 
find fault with the richest and good- 
liest prime of nature’s strength? 
Peradvcnture the fault ia in them- 
selves. All seasons of the year are 
good to those who bring their season- 
ing. And now, when field, and wood. 
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and hedge stand up in their flush 
of summering, and every bird, and 
bat, and insect of our British island 
is as active as he ought to bo (and 
sometimes much too much so); also, 
when good people look at one another 
in hot weather, and feel that they 
may have worked too hard, or been 
too snappish when the frosts were on 
(which they always are, except in 
July), and then begin to wonder 
whether their children would like 
to play with the children of one 
another, because they cannot catch 
cold in such weather ; and after 
that, begin to speak of a rubber in 
the bower, and a great spread of 
delightfulness, — when all this comes 
to pass, what right have we to moke 
the worst of it 1 

That is neither here nor there. 
Only one thing is certain, that our 
good parson, looking as unlike a 
parson as he could — and he had a 
good deal of capacity in that way — 
steered his pony Maggie round the 
comer into the Grower’s yard, and 
looked about to see how the land 
lay. The api>earance of everything 
pleased him well, for comfort, sim- 
plicity, and hospitality shared the 
good quarters between them. Even 
a captious man could hardly, if he 
understood the matter, find much 
fault with anything. The parson 
was not a captious man, and he 
knew what a good farmyard should 
be, and so he said “ Capital, capi- 
tal !” twice, before he handed 
Maggie’s bridle to Paddy from Cork, 
who of course had run out with a 
sanguine sense of a shilling arrived. 

u Is Squire Lovejoy at hornet” 
asked the visitor, being determined 
to “ spake the biggest,” as Paddy 
described it afterwards. For the mo- 
ment, however, he only stared, whilo 
tho parson repeated the question. 

“ Is it the maisther ye mane t ” 
said Paddy; “faix then, I'll go and 
ax the missus/ 9 

But before there was time to do 


this, the Grower appeared with a 
spud on his shoulder. Heflad been 
in the hop-groun</; and hearing a 
horse, came up to know what was 
toward.- The two men looked at 
one another with mutual approval. 
The parson tall, and strong, and 
lusty, and with that straightfor- 
ward aspect which is conferred, or 
at least confirmed, by life in the 
open air, field sports, good living, 
and social gatherings. His feat- 
ures, too, were clear and bold, and 
his jaws just obstinate enough to 
manage a pariah; without that 
heavy squareness which sets the 
wholo church by the ears. The 
Grower was of moderate height, and 
Bturdy, and thoroughly useful ; his 
face told of many dealings with the 
world; but his eyes were frank, and 
his mouth was pleasant. His cus- 
tom was to let other people have 
their say "before he spoke ; and now 
he saluted Mr Hales in silence, and 
waited for him to begin. 

“ I hope,” said his visitor, “ you 
will excuse my freedom in coming 
to see you thus. I am trying this 
part of the country for the first 
time for a holiday. And the land- 
lord of tho Chequers Inn at 
Tonbridge, where I am staying for 
a day or two, told mo that you per- 
haps would allow me to try for a 
fish in your river, sir.” 

“In our little brook! There be 
none left, I think. Ton are kindly 
welcome to try, sir. But I fear yon 
will have a foci’s errand of it. We 
have had a young gentleman from 
London hero, a wonderful angler, 
sure enough, and I do believe he 
hath caught every one.” 

“ Well, sir, with your kind per- 
mission, there can be no harm in 
trying,” said the Sector, laughing in 
his sleeve at Hilary’s crude art com- 
pared with his own. “ The day is 
not very promising, and the water 
of course is strange to me. Bat 
have I your leave to do my best! 99 
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“Ay, ay, as long as you like. 
My ground goes as far up as there 
is any water, anS down the brook 
to the turnpike road. We will 
see to your nag; and if you would 
like a bit to eat, sir, we dine at 
one, and we sup at seven, and there 
be always a bit in the larder 'tween 
whiles. Wil't come into house be- 
fore starting!” 

“ I thank you for the kind offer ; 
but I think I'd better ask you 
the way, and be off. There is just 
a niee little coil of cloud now ; in 
an hour it may be gone, and the 
brook, of course, is very low and 
clear. Whatever my sport is, I 
shall call in and thank you when I 
come back for my pony. My name 
is Hales, sir, a clerk from Sussex ; 
very mu6h at your service and ob- 
liged to you.” 

“ The same to you, Master Halls ; 
and I wish you more sport'than you 
will get, sir. Your best way is over 
that stile ; and then when you come 
to the water, go whore you will.” 

“One more question, which I 
always ask ; what size do you allow 
your fish to be taken 1 ” 

“What size! Why, “as big, to 
be sure, as ever you can catch them. 
The bigger they are, the less bones 
they have. 11 

With a laugh at this answer, the 
parson set off, with his old fly-book 
in his pocket, and a rod in his hand 
which he had borrowed (by grace of 
his landlord) in Tonbridge. His 
step was brisk, and his eyes were 
bright, and he thought much more 
of the sport in prospect than of the 
business that brought him there. 

“Aha ! " he exclaimed, as he hit 
on the brook, where an elbow of 
bank jutted over it, “very fine 
tackle will be wanted here, and one 
fly is quite enough for it It must 
be fished downward, of course, be- 
cause it cannot be fished upward. It 
will take all I know to tackle them." 


So it did, and a great deal more 
than he knew. He changed his 
fly every quarter of an hour, and ho 
tried every dodge of experience ; ho 
even tried dapping with the natural 
fly, and then the blue-bottle and 
grasshopper, but not a trout could 
he get to rise, or even to hesitate, 
or show the very least sign of 
temptation. 

So great was his annoyance (from 
surety of his own skill, and vain 
use of it), tliat after fishing for about 
ten hours and catching a new-born 
minnow, the Sector vehemently 
came to a halt, and repented tliat 
ho had exhausted already his whole 
stock of strong language. When a 
good man has done this, a kind of 
reaction (either of the stomach orcon- 
science) arises, and leads him astray 
from his usual sign-posts, whether 
of speech, or deed, or thought. 

The llev. Struan Hales sate 
down, marvelling if he were a 
clumsy oaf, and gave Hilary no 
small credit for catching such deeply 
sagacious and wary trout. Then lie. 
dwelled bitterly over his fate for 
having to go and fetch his pony, 
and let every yokel look into his 
basket and grin at its beautiful 
emptiness. Moreover, he found 
himself face to face with starvation 
of the saddest kind ; that which a 
man has challenged, and supercili- 
ously talked about, and then has to 
meet very quietly. 

Kot to exaggerate — if that were 
possible — the ltev. Struan found 
liis inner man (thus rashly exposed 
to new Kentish air) “absolutely 
barking at him,” as he strongly ex- 
pressed it to liis wife, the moment 
lie found himself at home again. 
Rut here he was fifty miles from 
home, with not a fishing - basket 
only, but a much nearer and dearer 
receptacle full of the purest vacuity. 
“ This is very sad,” he said, and fill 
his system echoed it 
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While the Rector still was sitting 
thus, on the mossy hump of an apple- 
tree, weary and disconsolate, listening 
to the murmuring brook, with louder 
inunnurings of his own, he espied a 
light well-balanced figure crossing 
the water on a narrow plank some 
hundred yards up the streamway. 

“ A pretty girl !” said the parson ; 
“ 1 am sure of it, by the way she 
carries herself. Plain girls never 
walk like that. Oh that she were 
coming to my relief ! Hut the place 
is rather dangerous. I must go 
and help her. Ah, here sho comes ! 
Wliat a quick light foot ! My 
stars, if she hasn’t got a basket ! 
Nothing for me, of course. Nu such 
luck on this most luckless of all 
days.” 

Meanwhile she was making the 
host of her way, as straight as the 
winding stream /ill owed, towards 
this ungrateful and sceptical grum- 
bler ; and presently she turned full 
upon him, and looked at him, and 
lie at her. 

“ What a lovely creature ! ” 
thought Mr Hales* “ and how won- 
derfully her dress becomes her! 
Why, the mere sight of her hat is 
enough to drive a young fellow out 
of his mind almost ! Now I should 
like to make her acquaintance, if 1 
were not starving so. ‘ Acrior ilium 
cura domat,’ as Sir Roland says.’ 1 

“ If you please, sir,” the maiden 
began, with a bright and modestly 
playful glance, “ are you Mr Halls, 
who asked my father for leave to 
fish this morning ? ” 

“ llalcs, fair mistress, is my name, 
a poor And unworthy clerk from 
Sussex.” 

“ Then, Mr Hales, you must not 
be angry with me for thinking that 
you might be hungry.” 

“And — and thirsty!” gasped 
the Rector. “ Goodness me, if you 


only knew my condition, how you 
would pity me!” 

“It occurred to mo that you 
might be thirsty too,” she answered, 
as she took out of her basket, a 
napkin, a plate, a knife and fork, 
half a loaf, and something tied up 
in a cloth whose fragrance went to 
the bottom of the parson’s heart, 
and then a stone pipkin, and a half- 
pint horn, and after that a pinch of 
salt. All these she spread on a 
natural table of grass, which her 
clever eyes discovered over against 
a mossy seat 

“I never was so thankful in all 
my life— I never was, I never was. 
My pretty dear, what is your name, 
that I may bless you every night t” 

“ My name is Mabel Lovejoy, sir. 
And I Jiope that you will excuse 
mo for having nothing better to 
bring than this. Most fishermen 
prefer duck, I know ; but we hap- 
pened only to have in the larder 
this half, or so, of a young roast 
goose ” 

“ A goose ! An infinitely finer 
bird. And so much more upon it ! 
Thank God that it wasn’t a duck, 
my dear. Half a duck would 
scarcely be laTge enough to set my 
poor mouth watering. For good- 
ness’ sake, give me a drop to drink ! 
What is it — water?” 

“ No sir, ale ; some of our own 
brewing. But you must please to 
cat a mouthful first. I have heard 
that it is bad to begin with a drink.” 

“ Right speedily will I qualify," 
said the parson, with" his mouth full 
of goose; “delicious — most deli- 
cious! You must be the good 
Samaritan, my dear ; or at any rate 
you ought to be his wife. Your very 
best health, Mistress Mabel Love- 
joy; may you never do a worse action 
than you have done this day ; and I 
never shall forget your kindness.” 
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“ Oh, I am bo glad to Bee you en- 
joy it. Bat you must not talk till 
job ha\% eatefr every mouthfuL 

Why, you ought u> he quite famish- 
• _ » 
ing. 

“ In that respect I fulfil my duty. 
Nay more, I am downright famished.” 

“ There is alittle stuffing inhere, 
sir ; let me show you ; under- 
neath the apron. I put it there 
mysdf, and so I know.” 

“ What most noble, most glorious, 
most transcendent stuffing! Who- 
ever made that was bom to benefit, 
retrieve, and exalt humanity.” 

" You must not say that, sir; 
because I made it.” 

" Oh, Pea, certe ! I recover my 
Latin under such enchantment 
But how could you have found me 
out 1 And what made you so 
generously think of me 9 ” 

"Well, sir, I take the greatest 
interest in fishermen, because — oh, 
becauso of my brother Charlie ; and 
one of our men passed you this 
afternoon, and he said he was sure 
that you hffd caught nothing, be- 
cause he heard you — he thought 
he heard you " 

" No, no, come now, complaining 
mildly, — not ‘swearing, 9 don’t say 
'swearing. 9 ” 

"I was not going to say ‘ swear- 
ing / sir. What made you think of 
such a thing 9 I am sure you never 
could have done it; could you? 
And so when you did not even 
come to supper, it came into my 
head that you must want refresh- 
ment ; especially if you had caught 
no fish, to comfort you for so many 
hours. And then I thought of a 
plan for that,* which I would tell 
you, in case I should find you un- 
lucky enough to deserve it.” 

“ I am unlucky enough to deserve 
it thoroughly; only look here, 
pretty Mistress MabeL” With 
these words he lifted the flap of 
his basket, and showed its piteous 
emptiness. 


"West Lorraine!” she cried — 
" West Lorraine 1 99 For his name 
and address were painted on the 
inside wicker of the Ud. " Oh, I 
beg your pardon, Mr Hales : I had 
no right to notice it” 

" Yes, you had. But you have 
no right to turn away your head so. 
What harm has West Lorraine 
done you, that you won’t even look 
at its rector 9 ” 

" Oh, please not ; oh, please 
don't! I never would have corner 
if I could have only dreamed-; — ” 

"If you could have dreamed 
what? Pretty Mistress Mabel, a 
parson has a right to an explana- 
tion, when he makes a young lady 
blush so. 99 

" Oh. it was so cruel of you ! You 
said you were a clerk, of the name 

Of ‘ TTilIIa I * 19 

" So I am, a derk in holy ordors ; 
but not of the name of 'Halls.' 
That was your father’s mistake. I 
gave my true name ; and lien? you 
see me very much at your service, 
ma'am. The uncle of a fine young 
fellow, whose name you never heard, 
I daresay. Havo you ever hap- 
pened to hear of a youth called 
Hilary Lorraine 

" Oli, now I know wliy you are 
come ! oh dear ! It was not for 
the fishing, after all ! And perhaps 
you never fished before. And every- 
thing must lie going wrong. And 
you are come to tell me what they 
think of mo. And very likely you 
would be glad if you could put me 
in prison ! 99 

“ That would bo nice gratitude ; 
would it not? You are wrong in 
almost every point. It happens 
that I have fished before ; oiul that 
I did come for the fishing partly. 
It happens that nothing is going 
wrong ; and I am not come to say 
what they think of you ; but to see 
what I think of you — which is a 
very different thing.” 

"And wliat do you think of 
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inct” asked Mabel, casting down 
her eyes, standing saucily, and yet 
with such a demure expression, that 
his fust impulse was to kiss her. 

“1 think that you are rogue 
enough to turn the head of any- 
body. And I think that you are 
good enough to make him happy 
ever afterwards.” 

“I am not at all sura of that,” 
she answered, raising her sweet eyes, 
and openly blushing; “ I only know 
that I would try. Hut every one is 
not like a clergyman, to understand 
good stuffing. Hut if I hod only 
known who you were, I would 
never have brought you any dinner, 
sir.” 

“ What a disloyal thing to say ! 
Please to tell me why I ought to 
starve for being Hilary’s unde.” 

“ j iocause you would think that 
I wanted to coax you to — to be on 
my side, at least.” 

“To make a goose of me, with 
your goose ! Well, you have me at 
your mercy, Mabel. I shall con- 
gratulate Hilary on having won 
the heart of the loveliest, best, 
nnd cleverest girl in the county 
of Kent.” 

“ Oh no, sir, you must not say 
that, because 1 am nothing of the 
sort, and you must nut laugh at me, 
like that And how do you know 
that ho has done it? And what 
will every one say, when they hear 
that he — that lie would like to 
marry the daughter of a Grower?” 

“ What does liis father say ? 
That is the point. It matters very 
little what others say. And I will 
not conceal from you, pretty Mabel, 
that his father is bitterly set against 
it, and turned him out of doors, 
when he heard of it” 

“ Oh, that is why ho lias never 
written. He did not know how to 
break it to me. I was sure tliero 
was something bad. Hut of course 
I could expect nothing else. Poor, 
poor sillies, both of us ! 1 must give 


him up, I see I must I felt all 
along that I should have to do it.” 

“Don't cry scuff don’t* cry,. my 
dear, like that There is plenty of 
time to talk of it Things will come 
right in the end, no doubt Hut 
what does your father say to it f ” 

“I scarcely know whether he 
knows it yet Hilary wanted to 
tell him ; but I persuaded him to 
leave it altogether to me. And so 
I told my mother first ; and she 
thought we had better not disturb 
my father about it, until we heard 
from Hilary. But I am almost sure 
sometimes that he knows it, and is 
not at all pleased about it, for he 
looks at me very strangely. Ho is 
the best and the kindest man living 
almost ; but lie has very odd ways 
sometimes ; and it is mgst difficult 
to turn him.” 

“So it is with most men who 
are woyth their salt I despise a 
weathercock Would you like me 
to come in and see him ; or shall I 
fish a little more first ^ I am quite 
a new man since you fed me so 
well ; and I scarcely can put up with 
this disgrace.” 

“ If you would like to fish a little 
longer,” said Mabel, following the 
loving gaze, which (with true an- 
gling obstinacy) lingered still on the 
coy fair stream ; “ there is plenty 
of time to spare. My father rode 
oil 1 to Maidstone, as soon as he 
found that you were not coming 
in to supper ; and lie will not be 
back till it is quite dark. And I 
should have time for a talk with my 
mother, while you are attempting 
to catch a trout.” 

“Now, Mabel, Mabel, you are 
too disdainful. Because I am not 
my own nephew (who learned what 
little he knows altogether from me), 
and because I have been so un- 
successful, you think that I know 
nothing ; women always judge by 
the event, having taken the trick 
from their fathers perhaps. But 
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you wore going to tell me some- 
thing to make up for my want of 
skill.” 4 \ 

“Yes; but you must promise 
not to tell any one else, upon any 
account. My brother Charlie found 
it out ; and I have not told even 
Hilary of it, because ho could catch 
fish without it.” 

“ You most insulting of all pretty 
maidens, if you despise my science 
thus, I will tell Sir lloland that 
you are vain and haughty.” 

“Oh dear!” 

“ Very ill-tempered.” 

“ Kb, now, you never could say 
that.” 

* Clumsy, ill-dressed, and slat- 
ternly.” 

“ Well done, well done, Mr 
Hales!” . 

“ Yes, and very ugly.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ Aha ! I have taken j’ouj breath 
away with absolute amazement. 1 
wish Hilary could see you now ; he’d 
steal something very delightful, ami 
then knock his excellent uncle down. 
But now, make it up, like a dear good 
girl ; and tell me this great secret.” 

“ It is the simplest thing in the 
world. You just take a little bit 
of this — see here, I have some in 
my basket; and cut a little delicate 
strip, and whip it on the lower 
part of your fly. I have done it 
for Charlie many a time. I will do 
one for you, if you like, sir.” 

“Very well. I will try it, to 


please you ; and for the sake of an 
experiment Good-bye, good-bye 
till dark, my dear. We shall see 
whether a clerk can catch fish or no.” 

When Mr Hales returned at 
night to the hospitable old farm- 
house, he carried on his ample back 
between two and three dozen goodly 
trout ; for many of whichhoconfessed 
himself indebted to Mabel's clever 
fingers. Mrs Lovejoy liad been 
preparod by her daughter to receive 
him ; but the Grower was not yet 
come home from Maidstone ; which 
on the whole was a fortunate thing. 
For thus the Hector had time enough 
to settle with his hostess what 
should bo done on liis part and on 
hors, towards the removal, or at any 
rate the gradual reduction, of the 
many stumbling-blocks that lay, as 
usual, upon true love's course. For 
both foresaw that if the franklin's 
prido should once bo wounded, lie 
would be certain to bar the way 
more sternly than even the baronet 
himself. And even without that, 
he could hardly bo expected to 
forego all in a moment his favourite 
scheme above described, that Mabel’s 
husband should carry on the ances- 
tral farm, and tlv% growth of fruit. 
In his blunt old fashion, he cared 
very little for baronets, or for Kor- 
man blood ; and like a son of Tuscan 
soil, was well content to load his 
life in cleaving paternal fields with 
the hoe, and nourishing household 
gods, and hearth. 


CUATTE11 XXIX. 


It is a fine thing to have quarters 
in an English country-town, where 
nobody knows who the sojourner is, 
and nobody cares who he may l>e. 
To begin (at gentle leisure) to feel 
interest in the pluce, and quicken 
up to the vein of humour throbbing 
through the High Street. The third 
evening cannot go over one's head 


without a general sense being gained 
of the politics of the town, and, far 
more important — the politicians; 
and if there only is a corporation, 
wisdom cries in the streets, and 
nobody can get on w Ith anybody. 
However, when the fights are 
over, generally speaking, all cool 
down. 
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But this is about tho last thing 
that a stronger should exert his 
intellect to understand. It would 
be pure waste of time; unless he 
means to buy a house and settle 
down, and try to be an alderman 
in two years’ time, and mount am- 
bition’s ladder even to tho giddy 
height of mayoralty ; till the hand 
of death comes between the rungs 
and vertically drags him downward. 
And even then, for three months 
shall he be, “ our deeply lamented 
townsman.” 

But if this visitor firmly declines 
(os, for his health, he is hound to 
do) these mighty combats, which 
always have the eyes of the nation 
fixed on them — if he is satisfied to 
lounge about, and say “ jjood morn- 
ing” hero and there, to ascertain 
public sentiment concerning tho 
state of tho weather, and to lay out 
sixpence judiciously in cultivating 
good society — then speedily will he 
get draughts of knowledge enough 
to quench the most anient thirst ; 
while, the yawn of indolence merges 
in the quickening smile of interest. 
Then shall he get nil insight into 
the commerce, fashion, religious 
feeling, jealousies, «ind literature of 
the town, its just and pleasant self- 
esteem, its tolerance and intolerance 
(often equally inexplicable), its 
cpiiet enjoyments, and, best of all, 
its elegant llirtations. 

These things enabled Mr Hales 
to pass an agreeable week at Ton- 
bridge, and to form acquaintance 
with some of its leading inhabitants ; 
which in pursuit of his object Ho 
was resolved, as far ns he could, to 
do. And from all of theso he ob- 
tained very excellent tidings of the 
Lovejoys, as being a cpiiet, well- 
conducted, and highly respectable 
family, admitted (whenever they 
cared to bo so) to the best society 
of the neighbourhood, and forgiven 
for growing cherries, and even for 
keeping a three-horsed van. 


Also, as regarded his own impres- 
sions, the more he saw of. Old Ap- 
plewood form, tb* more ' he was 
pleased with it and with its owners m r 
and calling upon his brother parson, 
the incumbent of the parish, he 
found in him a congenial soul, who 
wanted to get a service out of hfm. 
For this Mr Hales was too wide 
awake, having taken good care to 
leave sermons at home ; because he 
had been long enough in holy orders 
to know what delight all parsons 
find in spoiling one another’s holi- 
days. Moreover, ho had promised 
himself the pleasure of sitting in a 
pew, for once, repossessing the right 
to yawn ad libitum, and even fall 
into a murmurous nap, after exhaust- 
ing the sweetness of tho well-known 
Lucretian sentiment — to gaze in 
safety at another’s labours; or, as. 
the navvy more tersely put it, when 
asked <af ljis Minimum bonum , to 
“ look on at t’other beggars.” 

Meanwhile, however, many little 
tilings were beginning* to go cross- 
wise. For instance, Hilary walked 
down headlong, being exceedingly 
short of cash, to comfort Mabel, and 
to get good quarters, and perhaps to 
go on about everything. Luckily, 
His uncle Struan met him in the 
street of Scvenoaks (whither ho had 
ridden for a little change), and 
amazed him with very strong lan- 
guage, and begged him not to make 
a confounded fool of himself, and so 
took him into a hostelry. The young 
man, of course, was astonished to see 
his uncle canying on so, dressed as 
a layman, and roving about without 
any wife or family. 

But when ho knew for whose 
sako it was done, and how strongly 
his uncle was siding with him, his 
gratitude and good emotions were 
such that ho scarcely could finish 
liis quart of beer. 

“My boy, I am thoroughly a- 
shamed of you,” said liis uncle, look- 
ing queerly at him. “You are most 
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immature for married life, if you 
give way Jio your feelings sa” 

14 But uncle, when a man is down 
so much, and turned out of doors by 
his own fathe r — ” 

“When a 4 man! f When a 
* boy 9 is what you mean, I suppose. 
A man would take it differently. 91 

“ I am sure I take it very well/ 9 
said Hilary, trying to smile at it. 
“ There, I will drink up my beer ; 
for I know that sort of thing always 
vexes you. How, con you say that 
I have kicked up a row, or done 
anything that I might have done ? " 

“Ho, my boy, no; quite the 
opposite thing ; you have taken it 
most angelically. 9 ' 

“Angelically, without on angol- 
as, uncle, or even a stiver in my 
pocket 1 Only the cherub aloft, you 
know % 

“I don't know anything about 
him ; and the allusion, ip my mind, 
is profane.” 

“ How, uncle, you arc hyperchr- 
ical, because I have caught you 
dressed as a bagman ! 99 

“I don't understand your big 
Oxford words. In my days they 
taught theology.” 

“And hunting ; come now, 'Uncle 
Struan, didn't they teach you hunt- 
ing ? 19 

“ Well,” said the Hector, stroking 
his chin; “ I was a poor young man, 
of course, and could not afford tliat 
sort of thing. 99 

“Yes, hut you did, you know, 
Uncle Struan ; I have heard you 
boast of it fifty times. 99 

“ What a plague you are, Hilary ! 
There may have been times — how- 
ever, you are going on quite as if we 
were sitting and having a cozy talk 
after dinner at West Lorraine. 99 

“I wish to goodness we were, my 
dear uncle. I never shall see such 
a dinner again.” 

“My dear boy, my dear boy; to 
talk like that, at your time of life ! 
What a thing love is, to bo sure ! 


However, in that state, a dinner is 
no matter. 99 

“Well, I shall be off now for 
London again. A bit of bread and 
cheese, after all, is as good as any- 
thing. Good-bye, iny dear unde, 
I shall always thank you.” 

“You shall thank mo for two 
things before you start. And you 
should not start, except that I know 
it to he at present best for you. 
You shall thank me for as good a 
dinner as can be got in a place like 
this; and after that for five good 
guineas, just to go on for a bit 
with.” 

Thus the Hector lind bis way, and 
fed his nephew beautifully, and 
sent him back with a better heart 
in liis breast, to meet the future. 
Hilary of course was much aggriev- 
ed, and inclined to bo outrageous, at 
having walked four-and-t wenty miles, 
with eager proceeding at every step, 
and then being balked of a sight 
of liis love. However, he saw tliat 
it was for the Inst; and five guineas 
(feel as you will) is something. 

liih good uncle j»aid his fare back 
by the stage, and saw him go off, 
and kissed hands to him; fueling 
greatly relieved as soon as ever he 
was round the comer; for he must 
have spoiled everything at tho farm. 
Therefore this excellent uncle re- 
turned to the snug little sanded 
parlour, to smoke a fresh pipe;. and 
to think, in its influence, how to get 
on with these new affairs. 

Here were heaps of trouble rising; 
as peaks of volcanoes come out of 
the sea. And who was to know 
how to manage tilings, so as to make 
them all subsido again ? Hilary 
might seem easy to deal with, so 
long as he had no money ; but even 
he was apt to tako strange whims 
into his head, although he might 
feel that he could not pay for them. 
And then there was the Grower, an 
obstinate factor in any calculation ; 
and the Grower’s wife, wiio might 
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appeal perhaps to the Attorney* 
General ; also Sir Boland, with Ins 
dry unaccountable manner of regard- 
ing things ; and last not least, the 
Rector's own superior part of his 
household. If bo could not manage 
them, anybody at first sight would 
say that the fault must be altogether 
his own — that a man who cannot 
lay down the law to his own wife 
and daughters, really is no man ; 
and deserves to be treated accord- 
ingly. Tot this depends upon spe- 
cial gifts. The Rector could carry 
on very well, when he understood 
the subject, even with his wife and 
daughters, till it came to ciying. 
Still, in the end (as ho knew in his 
heart), he always got the worst of it. 

Now what would all these ladies 
say, if the incumbent of the parish, 
the rector of the rectory, the very 
husband or father of all of them- 
selves — as the case might be — were 
to depart from his sense of right, 
and the principles he had laid down 
to them, to such an extent os to 
cherish Hilary in black rebellion 
against his own father? Suasion 
would be lost among them. It is a 
thing that may be tried, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, as against 
one lady, when quite alone ; but 
with four ladies all taking different 
views of the matter in question, yet 
ready in a moment to combine 
against any form of reason, — a 
bachelor must bo Quixotic, a hus- 
band and father idiotic, if ho relies 
upon any other motive power than 
.that of his legs. Rut the Rec- 
tor was not the man to run away, 
even from his own family. So, on 
the whole, lie resolved to let things 
follow their own course, until some- 
thing new should begin to rise. 
Except at least upon two little points 
—one, that Hilary should be kept 
from visiting the farm just now; 
and the other, that the Grower must 
he told of all this love-affair. 

Mr Holes, os an ownor of daugh- 


ters, felt that it was no more than 
a father’s due, to , know,, what his 
favourite child w4s about in such 
important mattera ; and he thought 
it the surest way to set him bitterly 
against any moderation, if he were 
left to find out by surprise what was 
going on at his own hearth. It 
happened, however, that the Grower 
had a shrewd suspicion of the whole 
of it, and was laughing in his sleeve, 
and winking (in his own deter- 
mined way) at his good wife's 
manoeuvres. “I shall stop it all, 
when I please,” he said to himself, 
every night at bed-time ; “ let them 
have their little gome, and moke up 
their minds to astonish me.” For 
he, like almost every man who has 
attained the age of sixty, looked 
back upon love os a brief excrescence, 
of about the same character as a 
wart. 

“ Ay f ay % no need to tell me,” he 
answered, when Mrs Lovejoy, under 
the parson's advice, and at Mabel's 
entreaty, broke the matter to him. 
■‘I don't go about with my eyes 
shut, wife. A man that knows 
cveiy pear that grows, can tell the 
colour on a maiden's cheek. I have 
settled to send her away to-morrow 
to her Uncle Clithcrow. The old 
mare will be ready at ten o'clock. 
I meant to leave you to guess the 
reason ; you are so clever all of you. 
Ha, ha! you thought the old Grower 
was as blind as a bat ; now, didn’t 
you ? " 

“ ‘Well, at any rate,” replied Mis 
Lovejoy, giving her pillow an angry 
thump, “ I think you might have 
consulted me, Martin; with half 
her clothes in the wash-tub, and a 
frayed ribbon on her Sunday hat 1 
Men ore so hot and inconsiderate. 
All to he done in a moment, of 
course ! The least you could have 
done, I am sure, would have been 
to tell me beforehand, Martin ; and 
not to pack her off like that.” 

“ To be sure 1 Just as you told 
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me, good wife, your plan for packing sleep; and don't boat about so. 
her off, fur goo^l Now just go to When I say a thing I do it.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 


When the flaunting and the flout* 
ing of the summer-prime axe over ; 
when the leaves of tree, and bush, 
and even of unoonsidered weeds, 
hang on their stalks, instead of 
standing upright, as they used to 
do; and veiy often a convex sur- 
face, by the cares of life, is worn 
into a small concavity; a gradual 
change, to a like effect, may be ex- 
pected in the human mind. 

A man remembers that his own 
autumn is once more coming over 
him ; that the light is surely wan- 
ing, and the darkness gathering in ; 
that more of his plans are shed and 
scattered, as the sun “ draws water” 
among the clouds, or as (he gossamer 
floats idly over the sear and seeded 
grass. Therefore it is high time to 
work, to strengthen the threads of 
the wavering plan, to tighten the 
mesh of the woven web, to (Mist 
about here and there for completion, 
if the design shall bo ever complete. 

So now, os the summer passed, a 
certain gentleman, of more repute 
perhaps than reputation, began to 
be anxious about his plans. 

Sir Remnant Chapman owned 
large estates adjoining the dwindled 
but still fair acreage of the Lor- 
raines in the weald of Sussex. 
Much as he differed from Sir 
Roland in tastes and habits and 
character, he announced himself, 
wherever he wont, as his most in- 
timate friend* and ally. And cer- 
tainly he was received more freely 
than any other neighbour at Coombe 
Lorraine, and knew all the doings 
and ways of the family, and was 
even consulted now and then. 
Warm friendship, however, can 
scarcely thrive without mutual re- 
spect; and though Sir Remnant 


could never escape from a certain 
unwilling respect for Sir Roland, 
the latter never could contrive to 
reciprocate the feeling. 

Because he knew that Sir Rem- 
nant was a gentleman of a type 
already even then deporting, al- 
though to be found, at the present 
day, in certain parts of England. 
A man of fixed opinions, and even 
what might be accounted principles 
(at any rate by himself) concerning 
honour, and birth, and betting, and 
patriotism, and some other matters, 
included) in a very small et-cctera. 
It is hard to despise a man who has 
so many points settled in hiB sys- 
tem ; hut it is harder to respect 
him, when ho secs all tilings with 
one little eye, and that eye a vicious 
one. Sir Remnant Chapman had 
no belief in the goodness of woman, 
or the truth of man — in the beauti- 
ful balance of nature, or even tho 
fatherly kindness that comforts us. 
Therefore nobody could lovo him ; 
and very few people paid much at- 
tention to his dull hatred of man- 
kind. “ Contempt,” he always 
called it ; but ho had not power to 
make it that; neither had he any 
depth of root, to throw up eminence. 
A “bitter weed” many people called 
him ; and yet he was not altogether 
that. For he liked to act against 
his nature, perhaps from its own 
perversity ; and often did kind 
things, to spite his own spitcful- 
ncBS, by doing them. As for sense 
of right and wrong, he had none 
outside of his own wishes ; and he 
always expected the rest of the 
world to move on the same low 
system. How could such a man 
get on, even for an hour, with one 
so different — and more than that. 
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eo opposite to him— -as the good Sir 
Roland? Mr Hales, who was not 
(as we know) at all a tight-laced 
man himself, and may perhaps have 
been a little jealous of Sir Remnant, 
put that question to himself, as well 
as to his wife and family ; and echo 
only answered u how t w However, 
soever, there was the lhct ; and how 
many facts can wo call to mind ever 
so much stranger? 

Sir Remnant's only son, Stephen 
Chapman, was now about thirty 
years of age, and everybody said 
that it was time for him to change 
liis mode of life. Even his father 
admitted that he had mode an un- 
reasonably long job of “ sowing his 
wild oats," and now must take to 
some better culture. And nothing 
seemed more likely to lead to this 
desirable result than a speedy en- 
gagement to an accomplished, sen- 
sible, and attractive girl. There- 
fore, after a long review and dis- 
cussion of all the young ladies 
round, it had been settled that the 
heir of all the Chapmans should lay 
close siege to young Alice Lorraine. 

“Captain Chapman " — as Stephen 
was called by courtesy in that 
neighbourhood, having held a com- 
mission in a fashionable regiment, 
until it was ordered to the war — 
this man was better than his father 
in some ways, and much worse in 
others. He was Letter, from weak- 
ness; not having the strength to 
work out works of iniquity ; and 
also from having sumo touches of 
kindness, whereof liis father was 
intact, lie was worse, because he 
had no Bense of honour, no rudiment 
of n principle ; not even a dubious 
preference for the truth, at first 
Bight* against a lie. Captain Cliap- 
man, however, could do one manly 
thing, and only one. He could 
drive, having cultivated the art, in 
the time when it meant something. 
Hones were broken then, not 
trained — as nowadays they must be 


—and skill and nerve were needed 
for the managemmit of jl four-in- 
hand, Captain Cnapman was- the 
fust in those parts to drive like 
Eriethonius, and it took him a very 
long time to get his father to sit 
behind him. For the roads were 
still very bad and perilous, and 
better suited for postilions tlian for 
Stephen Cliapman’s team. 

He durst not drive up Coombe 
Lorraine, or at any rate he feared 
the descent as yet, though ho meant 
some day to venture it And now 
that he was come upon his wooing, 
lie left his gaudy equipage at the 
foot of the hill, to be sent back to 
Hteyning and come for him at an 
appointed time. Then he and his 
father, with mutual grumblings, 
took to the steep ascent on foot. 

Sir Roland had asked them, a 
few days ago, to drive over and 
dine with him, either on Thursday, 
or any other day that might suit 
them. They came on the Thursday, 
with their minds made up to he 
satisfied with anything. Rut they 
certainly were not very well pleased 
to find that the fair Mistress Alice 
had managed to givo them the slip 
entirely. She was always ready to 
meet Sir Remnant, and discharge 
the duties of a hostess to him ; but 
from some deep instinctive aversion 
she could not even hear to sit at 
table with the Captain. She knew 
not at all what his character was ; 
neither did Sir Roland know a 
tenth part of liis ill repute ; other- 
wise he had never allowed lum to 
approach the maiden. He simply 
looked upon Captain Chapman as 
a fashionable man of the day, who 
might have been a little wild per- 
haps, hut now meant to settle down 
in the country and attend to liis 
father's large estates. 

However, neither of the guests 
suspected that their visit had fixed 
the date of another little visit pend- 
ing long at Horsham ; and one girl 
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1)6108 as good as another to men of 
the world c of thri stamp, they were 
well content, whn the haunch went 
out, to dink a glass with the Rector's 
daughters, instead of receiving a 
distant bow from a diffident and 
very shy young lady. 

“ Now, Lorraine," began Sir 
Remnant, after the ladies had left 
the room, and the 'Captain was gone 
out to look at something, acooiding 
to arrangement, and had taken the 
Rector with him, “we have known 
one another a good many years; 
and I want a little sensible talk 
with you." 

“ Sir Remnant, I hope that our 
talk is always sensible; so far at 
least as can be expected on my 
part.” 

“ There you are again, Lorraine, 
using some back meaning, such as 
no one else can enter into. But 
let that pass. It is your way. Now 
I want to say something to you.” 

“ I also am smitten with a strong 
desire to know what it is. Sir Rem- 
nant.” 

“Well, it is neither more nor 
less than this. You know what 
dangerous times wo live in, with 
every evil power let loose, and Satan, 
like a roaring lion, rampant and 
triumphant. Thank you, yes, I will 
toko a pinch ; your snuff is always 
so delicious. With the arch-enemy 
prowling about, with democracy, 
nonconformity, infidelity, and rick- 
burnings ” 

“ Exactly so. How well you ex- 
press it ! I was greatly struck with 
it in the 1 George and Dragon's 9 
report of your speech at the fanner’s 
dinner at Billixighurst.” 

“Well, well, I may have said it 
before; but for all that, it is the 
truth. Can you deny it, Sir Roland 
Lorraine f 99 

“ Far be it from me to deny the 
truth. I am listening with the 
greatest interest" 

“No, you are not; you never 


do. You are always thinking of 
something to yourself. But what I 
was going to say was this, that it 
is high time to cement the union, 
and draw dose the bonds of amity 
between all good men, a& men of 
any principle— by which I mean — 
come now, you know." 

“To be sure; you mean all 
Btanch Tories." 

“Yes, yes; all who hold by 
Church and State, land and the con- 
stitution. I have educated my son 
carefully in the only right and true 
principles. Train up a child — you 
know what I mean. And you, of 
course, have brought up your daugh- 
ter upon the Bame right system.” 

“ Nay, rather, I have left her to 
form her own political opinions. 
And to the best of my belief, she 
has formed none.” 

“ Lorraine, I am heartily glad to 
hear it That is how all the girls 
should bo. When I was in London, 
they turned me sick with asking my 
opinion. The less they know, the 
better for them. Knowledge of any- 
thing makes a woman so deucedly 
contradictory. My poor dear wife 
could read and write, and that was 
quite enough for her. She did it on 
the jam-pots always, and she could 
spell most of it. Ah, she was a 
most wonderful woman ! 99 

“ She was. I often found much 
pleasure in her conversation. She 
knew so many things that never 
come by way of reading." 

“And so does Stephen. You 
should hear him. lie never reads 
any sort of book. All, that is the 
true learning. Books always make 
stupid people. Now it struck mo 
that— ah, you know, I Bee. A 
wink’s as good as a nod, & c. No 
catching a weasel asleep." Here Sir 
Remnant screwed up one eye, and 
gave Sir Roland a poke in the ribs, 
with the most waggish air imagin- 
able. 

“ Again and again I assure you," 
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said liis host, “ that I have not the 
smallest idea what you mean. Your 
theory about hooks has in me the 
most thorough confirmation.” 

“ Aha ! it is all very well— all very 
well to pretend, Lorraine. Another 
pinch of snuff, and that settles it. 
Let them set up their horses together 
as soon as ever they please — eh 9 ” 
“Who 9 What horses 9 Why 
will you thus visit mo with impene- 
trable enigmas!” 

“ Visit you ! Why, you invited 
me yourself ! Who indeed 9 Why, 
of course, my lad Steenie and your 
girl Lallie !" 

“Captain Chapman and my Alice ! 
Such a thought never entered my 
mind. Ho you know that poor 
Alice is little more than seventeen 
years old 9 And Captain Chapman 

must be — let mo see ” 

“ Never mind what he is. lie is 
my son and heir, and there’ll he fifty 
thousand to settle on his wife, in 
hard cash — not so bad nowadays.” 

“Sir Remnant Chapman, I beg 
you not to say another word on tlio 
subject. Your sou must be twice 
my daughter’s age, and ho looks 

even more than that ” 

“llash my wif}! Then I am 
seventy, I suppose. What tho 
dickens have his looks got to do 
with tlic matter f I don’t call him 
at nil a bad-looking fellow. A chip 
of the old block, that’s wliut ho is. 
Ah, many a fine woman, I can. tell 
you- 

“ Now, if you please,” Sir Roland 


. said, with a very dear and deter- 
mined voice — “if you, pledge, we will 
drop this subject, x our son may be 
a very good match, and no doubt he 
is in external matters ; and if Alice 
when old enough should become at- 
tached to him, perhaps I might not 
oppose it. There is nothing more 
to be said at present ; and, above 
all things, she must not hear of it*” 

“ I see, I see,” answered the other 
baronet, who was rather short of 
temper. “Missy must be kept to 
her bread and milk, and good books, 
and all that, a little longer. By tho 
by, Lorraine, what was it I heard 
about your son the other day — that 
ho hail l>een making a fool of him- 
self with some grocer’s daughter]” 

“ I have not heard of any grocer s 
daughter. And as he wjU shortly 
leave England, people perhaps wiil 
have less to say about him. His 
commis^on is promised, as perhaps 
you know ;*ond he is not likely to 
quit the army because there is fight- 
ing going on.” 

Sir Remnant felt all the sting of 
that hit; his face (which showed 
many signs of good living) flashed 
to the tint of the claret in his hand, 
and lie was just about to make a 
very coarse reply, when luckily tlie 
Rector came hack suddenly, followed 
by the valiant Captain. Sir Roland 
knew that ho had allowed himself 
to be goaded into l»ad manners for 
once, and ho strove to make up for 
it by unwonted attention to tho 
warrior. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

It was true that Hilary had at- last been overcome; for there seemed 
tained at last the great ambition of to be no other way to cut the soft 
his life. He had clianged tho pen net of enchantment, and throw him 
for the sword, the sand for powder, into a sterner world, 
and the ink for blood; and in a few His undo Struan had done his 
days ho would be afloat, on his way best, and tried to tho utmost stretch 
to join Lord Wellington. His fa- the patience of Sir. Boland, with 
therms obstinate objections had at countless words, until the latter ex- 
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claimed at last, “Why, you seem 
to be wqpse th^n the boy himself ! 
You went to spy out the nakedness 
of the land, and you returned in 
a fortnight with grapes of Eshcol. 
Truly this Danish Lovejoy is more 
potent than the great Canute. He 
turns At his pleasure the tide of 
opinion. 11 

“ Roland, now you go too far. It 
is not the Grower that 1 indite of, 
but his charming daughter. If you 
could but once be persuaded to see 
her ” 

“Of course. Exactly what Hilary 
said. In him I could laugh at it ; 
but in you Well, a great phi- 

losopher tells us that every jot of 
opinion (even that of a babe, I sup- 
pose) is to be regarded os an equal 
item of the ‘universal consensus.’ 
And the universal consensus be- 
comes, or forms, or fructifies, or 
solidifies, into the great homogene- 
ous truth. I may not quote him 
might, and I beg his pardon for so 
lamely rendering him. However, 
that is a rude sketch of his view, a 
brick from his house — to mix meta- 
phors — and perhaps you remember 
it better, Struan.” 

“God forbid ! The only thing I 
remember out of all my education is 
the stories — what do you call them? 
— mythologies. Capital some of 
them ore, capital ! Ah, they do so 
much good to boys — teach them 
manliness and self-respect ! ” 

“ Do they ? However, to return 
to this lovely daughter of the Kent- 
ish Alcinous — by the way, if liis 
ancestors were Danes who took to 
gardening, it suggests a Tather start- 
ling analogy/ Tlic old Corycian is 
believed (though without a particle 
of evidence) to have been a pirate 
in early life, and therefore to have 
taken to pot herbs. Let that pass. 
I could never have believed it, ex- 
cept for this instance of Lovejoy.” 

“ And how, if you please,” broke 
in the Rector, who was always jeol- 
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ous of “ Norman blood,” because lie 
had never heard that he had any ; 
“ how were the Normans less pirati- 
cal, if you please, than the Danes, 
their own grandfathers ? Except 
that they were sick at sea — big 
rpgues all of them, in my opinion. 
The Saxons were the only honest 
fellows. Ay, and they would have 
thrashed those Normans but for the 
leastest little ocqident When I 
hear of those Normans, without any 
shoulders — don't tell me ; they never 
would have built such a house as 
this is, otherwise — what do you 
think 1 feel ready to do, sir? Why, 
to get up, and to lift my coat, 
and ” 

“ Come, come, Struan ; wc quite 
understand all your emotions with- 
out that. Tliis makes you a very 
bigoted ambassador in our case. You 
meant to bring back all the truth, 
of course. Rut when you found the 
iisliing good, and the people roughly 
hospitable, and above all a Danish 
smack in their manners, and figures, 
and even their eyes, which have, 
turned on the Kentish soil, I am 
told, to a deep ami very brilliant 
brown ” 

“ Yes, Roland, you are right for 
unco. At any rate, it is so with 
her.” 

“Very well. Then you being, 
as you always are, a sudden man — 
what did you do but fall in love (in 
an elderly fatherly manner of course) 
with this — what is her name, now 
again ? I never can recollect it.” 

“ You do. You never forget any- 
thing. Her name is 1 Mabel.’ And 
you may be glad to pronounce it 
pretty often, in your old age, Sir 
Roland.” 

“ Well, it is a pretty name, and 
deserves a pretty bearer. But, 
Struan, you are a man of the world. 
You know what Hilary is ; and you 
know (though we do not give our- 
selves airs, and drive four horses in 
a hideous yellow coach, and wear 
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diamond rings worth a thousand 
pounds), you know what the Lor- 
raines have always been — a little 
particular in their ways, and a little 
indined to, to, perhaps ” 

“ To look down on the rest of the 
world, without ever lotting them 
know it, or oven knowing it your- 
selves perhaps. Have I hit it 
aright, Sir Roland)” 

“ Not quite that. Indeed, noth- 
ing could be further from what I 
was thinking of.” Sir Roland Lor- 
raine sighed gently here ; and even 
his brother-in-law had not tho least 
idea why he did so. It was that 
Sir Roland, like all the more able 
Lorraines for several centuries, was 
at heart a fatalist. And this 
family taint had perhaps been 
deepened by the infusion of East- 
ern blood. This was tho bar so 
often fixed between them and tho 
rest of the world — a barrier which 
nuibt hold good, while every man 
cares for his neighbour’s soul, so 
much more titan his own for over. 

“ Is it anything in religion, Rol- 
and 1 ” tho Rector whispered kind- 
ly. “ I know that you are not ortho- 
dox, and a good deal pulled up with 
carnal knowledge. Still, if it is 
in my line at all ; I am not a very 
high authority — but perhaps I 
might lift you over it. They arc* 
saying all sorts of things now in the 
world ; and 1 have taken two horn's 
a-day, several days — now you need 
not laugh — in a library wc have got 
up at Horsham, Jilled witli the best 
divinity ; so as to know how to 
answer them. 11 

“My dear Slrunn,” Sir Roland 
replied, without so much as tho 
gleam of a smile, “ that was really 
good of you. And you now have so 
many other things to attend to with 
young dogs, and that; and the 1st 
of September next week, I believe ! 
What a relief that must be to you !” 

“ Ay, that it is. You cannot ima- 
gine, of course, with all your many 
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ways of frittering time away indoors, 
what a wearing thing it«is to havo 
nothing better than rabbit-shodting, 
or teaching a dog to drop to Bhot. 
But now about Hilary : you must 
relent — indeed you must, dear Rol- 
and. He is living on sixpence a-day, 
I believe — virtuous fellow, most 
rare young man! Why, if that 
dirty Steve Chapman now had been 
treated as you have served Hilary 
— note of hand, hill-drawing, post- 
obits, — and you might even think 
yourself lucky if there were no big 
forgery to bush up. Ah, his father 
may think what he likes ; but I 
look on Hilary as a perfect wonder, 
a Bayard, a Crichton, a pelican !” 

“ Surely you mean a paragon, 
Straan ? What young can he have 
to feed from his own breast)” 

“ J meant what I said, as I al- 
ways do. And liow can you know 
wliat youqg he has, when you never 
even let him come near you? Ah, 
if I only had such a son.” Hero 
the Rector, who really did complain 
that lie had no son to teach how to 
shont, managed to get his eyes a 
little touched with genial moisture. 

*• This ia grievous,” Sir Roland 
answered ; “ and a little more than 
I ever expected, or can have enabled 
myself to deserve. Now, Struan, 
will you cease from wailing, if I 
promise one thing)” 

“ Hint must depend upon what 
it is. It will take a good many 
tilings, 1 am afraid, to make mo 
think well of you again.” 

“ To hear such a thing from tho 
head of the parish ! Now, Struan, 
bo not vindictive. I ought to havo 
let you get a good 'day’s shooting, 
and then your terms would have 
been easier.” 

“ Well, Roland, you know that 
wo can do nothing. The estates 
are tied up in such a wonderful way, 
by some lawyer’s trick or other, 
through a whim of that blessed old 
lady — she can’t hear me, ran she) 
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— that Hilary has his own sister’s 
life between him and the inherit- 
ance ; so far as any of us can make 
out” 

“ So that you need not have 
boasted,” answered Sir Boland, with 
a quiet smile, “ about his being a 
Bayard, in refraining from post- 
obits.” 

“ Well, well ; you know what I 
meant quite well The Jews are 
not yet banished from England. 
And there is reason to fear that they 
never will be. There are plenty of 
them to discount his chance ; if he 
did whnt many other boys would do.” 

Sir Boland felt the truth of this. 
And he feared in his heart that ho 
might be pushing his only son a 
little too hard, in reliance upon his 
honour. • 

44 Will you come to the point for 
once?” he asked, with a look of 
despair, and a voice of Jtlie , same. 
44 This is my offer — to get Hilary a 
commission in a foot-regiment, pack 
him off to the war in Spain ; and if 
in three years after that he sticks to 
that Danish Nnusicaa, and 1 am 
alive — why, then, he shall have her.” 

Mr Hales threw hack his head — 
for he had a large, deep head, and 
when it wanted to think it would go 
back — and then he answered warily. 

44 It is a very poor offer, Sir Boland. 
At first sight it seems fair enough. 
But you, with your knowledge of 
youth, and especially such a youth 
as Hilary, rely upon the effects of 
absence, change, adventures, dan- 
gers, Spanish beauties, and, worst of 
all, wider knowledge of the world, 
and the company of fighting men, 
to make him jilt his love, or per- 
haps take even a worse course than 
that.” 

44 You are wrong,” said Sir Bol- 
and, with much contempt. “Sir 
Remnant Chapman might so have 
meant it. Struon, you ought to 
know me better. But I think that I 
have a right, at least, to try the sub- 


stance of such a whim, before I 
yield to it, and install, as the future 
mistress, a — well, what do you want 
me to call her, Struan f” 

“Let it be, Boland; let it be. 
I am a fair man, if you a re not ; 
and I can make every allowance 
for you. But I think that your 
heir should at least be entitled to 
swing his legs over a horse, Sir 
Boland.” 

“ I, on the other hand, think that 
it would bo his final ruin to do so. 
He would get among reckless fel- 
lows, to whom he is already too 
much akin. It has happened so 
with several of my truly respected 
ancestors. They have gone into 
cavalry regiments, and ridden full 
gallop through their estates. I am 
not a penurious man, as you know, 
and few think less of money. Can 
you deny that, even in your vitiated 
state of mind ? ” 

44 1 cannot deny it," the Bector 
answered ; 44 you never think twice 
about money, Roland — except, of 
course, when you are hound to do 
so." 

44 Very well ; then you can be- 
lieve that I wish poor Hilary to start 
afoot, solely for his own benefit 
There is very hard fighting just now 
in Spain, or on the confines of Por- 
tugal. I hate all fighting, as you 
are aware. Still it is a thing that 
must he done.” 

44 Good Lord ! ” cried the Bector, 
44 how you do talk ! As if it was so 
many partridges ! ” 

44 No, it is better than that — 
come, Struan — because the par- 
tridges carry no guns, you know.” 

44 1 should be confoundedly sorry 
if they did,” the Bector answered, 
with a shudder. 44 Fancy letting fly 
at a bird, who might have a long 
barrel under his tail ! ” 

44 It is an appalling imagination. 
Struan, I give you credit for it 
But here we are, as usual, wander- 
ing from the matter which we have 
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in hand. Are you content, or are 
you not, with what I propose about 
Hilary ?” 

In this expressly alternative form, 
there lurks a great deal of vigour. 
If a man says, “axe you satisfied)” 
you begin to cast about and wonder, 
whether you might not win better 
terms. Many side-issues come in, 


and disturb you; and your way to 
say “ yes ” is dubious. fBut if he 
only clench his inquiry with the 
option of the strong negative, the 
weakest of all things, human nature 
that hates to say “ no,” is tampered 
with. This being so, Unde Struan 
thought for a moment or so; and 
then said, “ Yes, I am.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Is it just or even honest — fair, of 
course, it cannot bo — to deal so much 
with the heavy people, the eldermoBt 
ones and the bittennost, and leave al- 
together with nothing said of her — 
or not even let her have her own say 
— as sweet a young maiden as ever 
lived, and as true, and brave, and 
kind an one 1 Alice was of a differ- 
ent class altogether from Mabel 
Lovejoy. Mabel was a dear-hearted 
girl, loving, pure, unselfish, warm, 
and good enough to marry any man, 
and lie his own wife for ever. 

Hut Alice went far beyond all that. 
Her nature was cast in a different 
mould. She liad not only the depth 
— which is the common property of 
women — but she ahso had the height 
of loving. Such as a mother has 
for her children ; rather than a wife 
towards her husband. And yet by 
no means an imperious or exacting af- 
fection, but tender, submissive, and 
delicate. Inasmuch as her brother 
stood next to her father, or in some 
points quite on a level with him, 
in her true regard and love, it was 
not possible that her kind heart 
could escape many pangs of late. 
In the first place, no loving sister is 
likely to be altogether elated by the 
discovery that her only brother has 
found some one who shall be hence- 
forth more to him than herself is. 
Alice, moreover, had a very strong 
sense of the rank and dignity of the 
Loreaines ; and she disliked, even 
more than her father did, the im- 


portation of this “vegetable pro- 
duct,” as she rather facetiously 
called poor Mabel, into their castle 
of lineage. But now when Hilary 
was going away, to bo drowned on 
the voyage perhaps, or at least to be 
Bbot, or sabred, or ridden over by 
those who hod horses — while he had 
none — or even if he escaped all that, 
to be starved, or frozen, or sunstruck, 
for the "sake of his country — as our 
best men arc, while their children 
survive to starve afterwards — it 
came upon Alice as a heavy blow 
that she never might happen to see 
him again. Although her father 
had tried to keep her from the ex- 
citement of the times, and the gasp of 
the public for dreadful news (a gasp 
which is deeper and wider always, 
the longer the time of waiting is), 
still there were too many mouths of 
rumour for any one to stop them all 
Although the old butler turned hia 
cuffs up — to show what an arm he 
still possessed — and grumbled that 
all this was nothing, and a bladder 
of wind in comparison with what 
he had known forty years agone, 
and though Mrs Pipkins, the house- 
keeper, quite agreed with him and 
went further ; neither was the cook 
at all disposed to overdo tlic thing ; 
it was of no service — they could not 
stay the torrent of public opinion. 

Trotman had been taken on, 
rashly (as may have been said be- 
fore), as upper footman in lieu of the 
old-established and trusty gentle- 
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man, who had been compelled by 
fierce injtfbtice fo retire, and take 
to a public-house — with a hundred 
pounds to begin upon — being reft 
of the office of footman for no other 
reason that he could hear of, except 
that he was apt to be, towards night- 
fall, not quite able to “keep his 
feet." 

To him succeeded the headlong 
Trotman ; and one of the very first 
things he did was — as declared a 
long time ago, with deep sympathy, 
in this unvarnished tide — to kick 
poor Bonny, like a hopping spider, 
from the brow of the hill to the 
base thereof. 

Trotman may have had good mo- 
tives for this rather forcible move- 
ment; and it is not our place to 
condemn him. Still, in more than one 
quarter it was believed that lie acted 
thus, through no zeal whatever for 
virtue or justice ; but only because he 
so loved his perquisites, and sus- 
pected that Bonny got smell of them. 
And the butler quite confirmed this 
view, and was much surprised at 
Trotman’s conduct ; fur Bonny was 
accustomed to laugh at his jokes, 
and had even sold some of his bottles 
for him. 

In such a crisis, scarcely any one 
would regard such a trivial matter. 
And yet none of us ought to kick 
anybody, without knowing what it 
may lead to. Violence is to be de- 
precated ; for it has to be paid for 
beyond its value, in twelve coses 
out of every dozen. And so it was 
now; for, if Coombe Lorraine had 
been before this, as Mrs Pipkins de- 
clared (having Jieamed French from 
her cookery-book), 44 the most Tricst- 
est place in the world, 91 it became 
even duller now tbat Bonny was in- 
duced, by personal considerations, to 
terminate rather abruptly his over- 
tures to the kitchen-maid. For who 
brought the tidings of all great 
events and royal proceedings ? Our 
Bonny. Who knew the young man 


of every housemaid in the vales of 
both Adur and Aran? Our Bonny. 
Who could be trusted to carry a. 
scroll (or in purer truth perhaps, a 
scrawl) that Bhould be treasured 
through the love-lorn hours of wait- 
ing — at table — in a zebra waistcoat f 
Solely and emphatically Bonny ! 

Therefore every tender domestic 
bosom rejoiced when the heartless 
Trotman was compelled to tread the 
track of his violenco, lamely and 
painfully, twice eveiy week, to fetch 
from Steyning his 4 George and the 
Dragon,* which used to be delivered* 
by Bonny. Mr Trotman, however,, 
was a generous man, and alwaj's 
ready to share ns well as enjoy the 
delights of literature. Nothing 
pleased him better than to sit on 
the ond of a table among the house- 
hold, ladies and gentlemen, with 
Mrs Pipkins in the chair of honour, 
and interpret from his beloved jour- 
nal, the chronicles of the county, 
the country, and the ( Continent. 

44 Why, ho ! ” ho shouted out one 
day, “what's this? Can I believe 
my lieyes? Our Hal ary going to 
the wars next week ! ” 

44 No, now ! ” 44 Never can bo ! 99 

44 Most shameful!” some, of his 
audience exclaimed. But Mrs Pip- 
kins and the old butler shook their 
heads at one another, as much as 
to say, 44 1 knowed it.” 

“Mr Trotman,” said the senior 
housemaid, who entertained connu- 
bial views ; 44 you are sure to be 
light in all you reads. You are 
such a bootiful scholard ! Will you 
oblccgo us by reading it out ? ” 

44 Hem ! hem ! Ladies' all, it is 
yours to command, it is mine to 
obey. 4 The insatiable despot who 
sways the Continent seems resolved 
to sacrifice to liis baleful lust of em- 
pire all the best and purest and 
noblest of the blood of Britain. It 
was only last week that we had to 
mourn the loss sustained by all Sus- 
sex in tlio most promising scion of 
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a noble house. And now we have 
it on the best authority that Mr H. 
■L., the only son of the well-know 
and widely respected baronet resid- 
ing not fifty miles from Steyhing, 
lias received orders to join his regi- 
aiicnt at the seat of war, under Lord 
'Wellington. The gallant young 
gentleman sails next week from 
Portsmouth in the troop-ship Sandy- 
•logs ’ — or some such blessed Indian 
name ! ” 

“ The old scrimp ! ” exclaimed 
the cook 9 a warm adherent of 
Hilary’s. “ To send him out in a 
nasty sandy ship, when his birth 
were to go on horseback, the same 
«ih all the gentlefolks do to the 
wars ! ” 

“ Hut Mrs Mcrryjack, you forget,” 
explained the accomplished Trot- 
man, “ that Great Britain in a 
hisland, ma’am. And no one can’t 
ride from a hisland on horseback ; 
at least it was so when I was a boy.” 

“Then it must Iks so now, John 
Trotman; for what but a boy arc 
you now, I should like to know 1 
And a hud-manucred boy, in my 
humble opinion, to ■want to teach 
his holders their duty. I know 
that I lives in a bi.daiul, of course, 
the same as all the .Scotchmen does, 
and goes round the sun like a joint 
on a spit ; and so does nearly all of 
us. Hut perhaps John Trotman 
doesn’t.” 

With this u withering sarcasm, ” 
the lady -cook turned away from 
•poor Trotman, and then delivered 
these memorable words — 

“ Sir Howland will rc])cnt too late. 
Sir Howland will shed tbe briny 
tear, the same as might any one. of 
us, even on £3 a-ycar, for sending 
his only son out in a ship, when ho 
ought to a’ sent ’un on horseback.” 

Mrs Pipkins nodded assent, and 
so did the ancicut butler ; and Trot- 
won felt that public opinion was 
wholly against him, until such time 
•ns it should be further educated. 


But such a discussion had been 
aroused, that tliert was jio chance 
of its stopping here; and Alice, 
who loved to collect opinions, had 
many laid before her. She listened 
to all judiciously, and pretended to 
do it judicially ; and after that she 
wondered whether she had done 
what she ought to do. For she 
knew that she was only very young, 
with nobody to advise her ; and the 
crushing weight of the world upon 
her, if she tripped or forgot herself. 
Most girls of her age would have 
been at school, and taken childish 
peeps at the world, and burnished 
up their selfishness by conflict with- 
one another ; but Sir Boland had 
kept to the family custom, and 
taught and trained his daughter at 
home, believing as he diithat young 
women lose some of their best and 
most charming qualities by what 
lie called 44 gregarious education.” 
Alice therefore had been under care 
of a good and well-taught governess 
— for 41 masters ” at that time were 
proper to boys — until her mind was 
quite up to the mark, and capable 
of taking care of itself. For, in 
those days, it was not needful for 
any girl to know a great deal more 
tbau was good for her. 

Early one September evening, 
when the day and year hung calmly 
in the balance of the sun; when sen- 
sitive plants and clever beasts were 
beginning to look around them, and 
much of tbe growth of the ground 
was ready to regret lost opportu- 
nities ; when the comet was gone for 
good at last, and the earth was be- 
ginning to laugh at her terror (hav- 
ing found him now clearly afraid of 
her), and when a sense of great de- 
liverance from the power of drought 
and heat throbbed in the breast of 
dewy nurturo, so that all took breath 
again, and even man (the last of all 
things to he pleased or thankful) 
was ready to acknowledge that there 
might have been worse moments, — 
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at such a time fair Alice sat in her 
garden thinking of Hilary. Tho 
work of the summer was over now, 
and the fate of tho flowers pro- 
nounced and settled, for better or 
worse, till another year; no frost* 
however, had touched them yot, 
while the heavy dews of autumnal 
night and the brisk air flowing from 
the open downs had gladdened, 
refreshed, and sweetened them. 
Among them, and between the 
shrubs, there spread and sloped a 
pleasant lawn for all who love soft 
sward and silence, and the soothing 
sound of leaves. From tho form of 
the ground and bend of the hills, 
as well as the northerly aspect, a 
peculiar cast and tone of colour might 
be found, at different moments, fluc- 
tuating differently. Most of all, in 
a fine sunset of autumn (though now 
the sun was behind the ridge), from 
the fullness of the upper gky such 
gleam and glance fell hero and there, 
that nothing could be sure of look- 
ing as it looked only a minute ago. 
At such times all the glen seemed 
thrilling like one vast lute of trees 
and air, drawing lingered light along 
the chords of trembling shadow. 
At such a time, no southern slope 
could he compared with this for 
depth of beauty and impressive 
power, for the charm of clear ob- 
scurity and suggestive murmuring 
mystery. A time and scene that 
might recall the large romance of 
grander ages ; where wandering 
lovere might shrink and think of 
lovers whoso love was over; and 
even the sere man of the world 
might take & fresh breath of tho 
boyish days tfhen fear was & pleas- 
ant element. 

Suddenly Alice became aware of 
something moving near her; and 
almost before she had time to he 
frightened, Hilary leaped from be- 
hind a laurel. He caught her in 
his arms, and kissed her, and then 
stepped hack to leave plenty of 


room for contemplative admira- 
tion. 

“ I was resolved to have one 
more look. We sail to-morrow,, 
they are in such a hurry. I have 
walked all the way from Forte- 
mouth. At least I got a little lift 
on the road, on the top of a waggon- 
load of wheat.” 

“ How wonderfully good of you, 
Hilary dear !” sho exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, and yet a strong 
inclination to smile, as she watched 
him. “ How tired you must lie 1 
Why, when did you leave tho de- 
pot? I thought they kept you at 
perpetual drill.” 

“ So they did. But I soon got 
up to all that. I can do it as well 
as the best of them now. What a 
provoking child you are 1 Well, 
don't you notice anything?” 

For Alice, with true sisterly feel- 
ing, was trying his endurance to the 
utmost, dissembling fill lier admira- 
tion of liis fine fresh “ uniform.” 
Of course, this was not quite bo 
grand as if he had been (as he had 
right to be) enrolled as an u equr* 
auratus still it looked very hand- 
some on liis fine straight figure, and 
set off the brightness of liis dear 
complexion. Moreover, liis two 
months of drilling at the depot had 
given to his active and well-poised 
form that vigorous firmness which 
alone was needed to make it per- 
fect. With tho quickness of a girl, 
his sister saw all this in a moment ; 
and yet, for fear of crying, she 
laughed at him. 

“Why, how did you comeso * spick 
and span ? 1 Have you got a sheaf 
of wheat inside your waistcoat ? It 
was too cruel to put such clothes 
on the top of a harvest-waggon. I 
wonder you did not set it all on fire.” 

“ Much you know about it !” ex- 
claimed the young soldier, with vast 
chagrin. “ You don’t deserve to see 
anything. I brought my togs in a 
haversack, and put them on in your 
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Lower here, simply to oblige you ; 
and you don't think they are worth 
looking at!" 

“Iam looking with all my might; 
and yet I cannot see anything of a 
sword. I suppose they won’t allow 
you one yet. But surely you must 
hare a sword in the end.” 

“ Alice, you are enough to wear 
one out. Could I carry my sword 
in a haversack f However, if you 
don’t think 1 look well, somebody 
else docs— that is one comfort." 

“ You do not mean, I hope,” re- 
plied Alice,- musing his allusion 
carefully, “ to go back to your ship 
without coming to see papa, dear 
Hilary 1" 

“ That is exactly what I do mean ; 
and that is why I have watched for 
you so. I have no intention of 
blocking under. And so he will 
iind out in the end ; and somebody 
else, I hope, as welL Everybody 
thinks 1 am such a fool, because I 
am easy-tempered. Let them wait 
a bit They may be proud of that 
ncvor-do-well, silly Hilary yet. In 
the lost few months, I can assure 
you, I have been through things — 
however, I won’t talk about them. 
They never did understand me at 


home; and I suppose they never 
will. But it dees opt matter. 
Wait a bit” 

“Darling Hilary! don’t talk so. 
It makes me ready to cry to hear 
you. You will go into some battle, 
and throw your life away, to spite 
all of us." 

“Ho, no, I won't -Though it 
would serve you right for consider- 
ing mo such a nincompoop. As if 
the best, and sweetest^ and truest- 
hearted girl in the universe was 
below contempt, because her father 
happens to grow cabbages ! What 
do we growl Com, and hay, and 
sting-nettles, and couch-grass. Or 
at least our tenants grow them for 
us, and so we get the money. Well, 
how are they liner than cabbages 1” 

“Come in and see father,” said 
Alice, straining her self-control to 
shun argument. “Do come, and 
see him before you go.” 

“ I will not,” he answered, amaz- 
ing his sister by his new-born per- 
sistency. “He never has asked 
mo ; and I will not do it” 

No tears, no sobs, or coaxings 
moved him ; his troubles had given 
him strength of will ; and he went 
to the war without seeing his father. 
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TWO CITIES — TWO BOOKS. 


It is a curious fate to have be- 
fallen towns which were once the 
most eminent and influential in the 
world, to have become “playgrounds 
of Europe,” objects of holiday ex- 
cursions, the scene of sight-seeing, 
the haunt of strangers. If London 
should ever fall into decadence and 
decay, it is a consolation to think 
that there is nothing in it which 
will bring wandering hordes across 
the Atlantic, or tempt the Continen- 
tal to dare the dangers of the Chan- 
nel. The Florentines and Vene- 
tians have long been used to the 
fate which the splendour of their 
former existence has exposed them 
to in their downfall ;'and yet it is 
difficult to believe that it has not 
given an additional pang to the 
patriotic citizen of citlieV city, to 
know how much its present life is 
dependent upon hotels and lodging- 
houses; shops in which the relics of 
old houses are cheapened in every 
language under heaven ; and dealers 
who are gradually transferring these 
pictures and treasures to every cor- 
ner of the earth. Nothing but 
Locandas, guest-houses, along the 
Lung-Amo; nothing but caravan - 
seras of Forestieri in the palaces of 
the Grand CanaL It is very good 
for trade, no doubt; brings money 
to the country, helps a great many 
people to live, and so forth ; but it 
is humbling to the great towns, once 
so regal, and still full of the traces 
of regnant power, wealth, genius, 
and strength. Genius, most indepen- 
dent, yet most dependent of all great 
things, must infallibly, alas! one 
time or another, come to the auction- 
room ; but power, and wealth, and 
physical force, once so abounding and 
arrogant in these splendid abodes of 
a great race, should, one might have 
thought* have preserved them from 


thefateofthe slave whose beauty is for 
the pleasure of her master. But the 
power and the strength have gone, 
the wealth has disappeared — and we 
oil rush to stare and peep, and gape 
and chatter, where a stem Signoria, 
or a great Doge, would soon have 
made sliort work with intruders. 
To think of the time when an in- 
cautious stranger was clapped sud- 
denly in prison for having ventured 
to say tbat he had not thought there 
was in Florence wealth enough to 
erect such a great work as Giotto’s 
Campanile ! — a mere extravagant 
utterance of admiration ; and then 
to remember how every vulgar sight- 
seer pokes about, Murray in hand. 
Xay, not even with Murray. Cheap 
guide-books for the million now 
llutter about the insulted streets, all 
full of cheap jewellery and mosaics 
for the million also ; and we stand 
aghast, gazing at the tourists who 
“ do ” Florence, wondering what 
strange wind blew that goose-flock 
thither, and what their cackling 
has to do with the great, serious, 
noble old town. Something of 
the same feeling of ludicrous in- 
appropriatoness came over the mind 
of the writer, whom — holding out 
to him a cheap copy of a great 
romance — a respectable bookseller 
in Florence exhorted to publish 
something about the City of 
Flowers. “ Wc sell as many as five 
hundred copies of this in a season,” 
he said, by way of encouragement 
The book was 'llomola;' and if there 
could be anything much more quaint 
and strange than the invasion of the 
jealous and proud old town by Mr 
Cook’s excursionists, it would be the 
vision thus suggested to us of an 
excursionist sallying forth with ‘Ro- 
mola’ instead of Baedeker in his 
hand to “ do rt Florence. The very 
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-soul of Mrs Malaprop is m this 
droll combination. . 

Hat the gentlo reader is not one 
of those who go with the multitude 
to store and gape. He (or she) is 
capable, always capable, of under- 
standing the just affinities as well 
as the absurdities of such a conjunc- 
tion; and accordingly we may be 
permitted to discuss Florence and 
Xtomola together to his sympathetic 
ear, and even to suggest another 
combination of a similar charac- 
ter, which, os it was made a num- 
ber of years ago, has ceased per- 
liaps to strike the imagination of 
the world. It would be perhaps a 
mistake to say that Consuelo was 
to Venice what liomola is to 
Florence. There is not much sym- 
bolic resemblance between the great 
and beautiful city of the waters — so 
gay, so fair, so splendid, glorious in 
sunshine, still more glorious, costly, 
and magnificent in art — and the 
honest, pure, sincere, and simple- 
hearted singer whom one of the 
greatest of French romancists has 
planted in her streets, — not nearly 
so much as there is between the 
noble, serious, somewhat solemn 
town of Florence, ajid the equally 
noble, lofty, and still morn solemn 
presence of the young Florentine 
who is our English novelist’s ideal. 
Bat yet these two figures are each 
of them inalienably connected with 
their separate city. To ourselves wo 
avow, having but a moderate appre- 
ciation oven of the divincst marble, 
tho daughter of the ltardi is more 
interesting than the Venus of the 
Medici, that stone woman who has 
inhabited Florence for ages, and 
awakened many artistic raptures; 
and even Titian’s daughter, or his 
Flora, or his Bella Donna, lovely 
though these ladies are, are scarcely 
•so attractive to us as Consuelo, 
threading her shells on the steps of 
the Fiazzetta, living spotless in her 
garret, daughter of the people, opera- 


singer, zingarella — but yet as sweet, 
as noble, and as pure, as any ideal 
woman ever created. Tire two 
figures are altogether unlike each 
other. They come from two differ- 
ent types of genius, different even 
in nationality, only alike in power 
— and they are curiously significant 
of a hundred differences of the most 
subtle character, in nature as well as 
in art. Consuelo is the elder of 
the two. Had she been intended 
to embody and represent the soul 
of Venice as liomola does that of 
Florence, she would no doubt have 
been, like Komolo, a patrician, en- 
dowed with that natural magni- 
ficence which breathes through 
Venice, which impresses us in every 
palace front, and — quenching one 
effect of art in another — leaves us 
untouched by any individual Titian 
or Veronese, lost in a wonder of 
admiration over the splendour, vast- 
ness, and pomp of the halls in which 
these great painters are but as mag- 
nificent decorators, subservient to, 
not masters of, the princely place 
in which they worked. But here 
the real democratic soul of the 
French woman — a different thing 
altogether from the reflective and 
philosophical democracy with which 
we islanders play — has come in char- 
acteristically, selecting her heroine 
from tho stejw of the Piazzetta, as 
we have said ; from the tumble-down 
tenements of the Corte-Minelli, not 
from tho palaces, — making her, so far 
as she is a type at all, the type 
not of Venice magnificent, put of 
Venice poor, light-hearted, reckless, 
and joyous. This involves a great 
and fundamental difference of plan 
in tho two works; but not less 
great in the difference of character. 
Consuelo belongs to yesterday— to 
an order of conception which, 
we fear, no longer holds the first 
place in the opinion of the world ; 
while Komolo, despite the extra- 
ordinary pains that have been taken 
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to drape her according to the very 
fashion of the fifteenth century, 
embodies the last thought of art, 
the reigning ideal of the moment. 
No doubt this difference is no tem- 
porary but a perennial one, reap- 
pearing continually in all kinds of 
poetic creation, and indeed in all 
periods of artistic history. It is 
the same difference which exists 
between Shakespeare and Milton, 
between Raphael and Michael-An- 
gelo. The one all sweetness, spon- 
taneous movement, soft repose, un- 
conscious grace ; the other, con- 
scious to the very finger-tips, full 
of effort, thought, self- contempla- 
tion — noblo effort indeed, a majestic 
strain of mind and muscles — but 
still a strain. Perhaps, however, 
this peculiarity makes Komola a 
better representative of the com- 
batant, proud, self-conscious city 
to which she belongs, and which, 
if not more really greaf than Venice, 
has at least a more solemn self-as- 
sertion in its looks, a determina- 
tion more marked and bitter, less 
easy, large, and natural, to be the 
first and greatest of cities. Venice, 
separated from all other towns by 
her very design and nature, alone 
in the world as it were — no rival 
possible to her boauty, whosoever 
might threaten her power — reaps the 
advantage of her unique position 
in a certain ease of mind and leisure 
of procedure. But Florence, with 
so many rivals round her, had to 
hold her own at every moment, with 
that strain which begets arrogance 
in success, and self-regard at all 
times. 

Florence, -notwithstanding the 
brightness of the picture which 
strikes the traveller when he first 
enters the town, iB not a gay city ; 
everything that is characteristic to 
the Tuscan mind is of a grave and 
serious nature. The houses, which 
rise out of the Amo, bright with 
soft tints of colour, irregular, pic- 


turesque, various, with roofs at 
every possible elevation, the ono 
sole point necessary being, that no 
two should have the same level — 
the outline broken with loggias, 
balconies, projecting lines, quaint 
cupolas, and spires ; the stream flow- 
ing full bolow, zeflectingevery salient 
point, every window on the high 
perpendicular line, every cloud on 
the blue overarching sky ; — this fair 
conjunction gives, at the first glance, 
that gleam of colour, light, sun- 
shine, and warmth, which is con- 
ventionally necessary to an Italian 
town — the sunny South, as wo all 
say with indiscriminate fervour. 
But there arc many days in which 
Florence reminds the spectator of 
everything in the world rather than 
the sunny South ; and neither the 
mind of her people nor the archi- 
tecture of her streets is of a light de- 
scription. Dante, Mochiavclli, Sa- 
vonarola , Michael- Angelo, are names 
that give the mind no superficial 
sensation of pleasurablcnoss, but 
represent to us perhaps the most seri- 
ous men who have figured on earth 
— men of a certain mountainous 
vostness and grandeur, with great 
light sometimes dwelling on their 
heads, but still oftener wrapped in 
great glooms, absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the saddest side of nature, 
their heads striking the stars, their 
souls engrossed with high questions, 
and problems such as have no easy 
solution. We have placed among 
these a name which the reader may 
think too highly honoured; but 
the cynic philosopher and states- 
man is as characteristic of the people 
as the great poet, tho great preacher, 
the great painter, all toiling in sor- 
row and pity and wrath between a 
sublime God and a miserable world 
lost in wickedness. Serious os 
death and life can moke them, ore 
all these great spirits, called gloomy 
by superficial spectators who cannot 
see beneath tho gloom tho pathetic 
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humanity, the love and yearning 
within; and so ore their houses 
serious, groat walls, half fortress 
half prison, with deep projecting 
Tuscan roofs, which, like a broad 
hat over a fair brow, veil the counte- 
nance of the city, so to speak, and 
convoy to us a perpetual impression 
of brooding solemnity, if not of corn- 
plot and conspiracy. The churches, 
except perhaps the warm familiar 
curtained elegance of the Annuuziata, 
are, liko the city, solemn, with a 
dim greatness of half-light, which 
adds to their size and offset, but 
somewhat chills the eye accustomed 
to Gothic variety of light and Bhado. 
They are places in which it is easier 
to imagine a great medieval audience 
listening, absorbed, to a great ser- 
mon — intent on tho strain of burning 
words which came from lips such as 
those of Savonarola — than to realise 
tho presence of devout worshippers, 
of a gorgeous ceremonial of devo- 
tion, celestial music, rich vestments, 
and clouds of incense. The oldest 
of Florentine churches indeed — 
Dante's M bel San Giovanni” — the 
old Baptistry in which all tho old 
Florentines, for hundreds of years, 
hod tlicir baptism— is scarcely beau- 
tiful at all without, — a round strange 
erection, without either majesty or 
grace of outline ; but within has a 
charm of solemnity, almost of sad- 
ness, like some old mother brooding 
over the memory of generations of 
her children who have passed away 
—bid, old, meditative still, lost in a 
deep and silent mournfulncss. Tho 
great round of the walls, so unimpres- 
sive outside, has within a severe and 
lofty grandeur. Standing at tho 
door on a sunny Bummer morning 
not long ago, what thoughts gleamed 
across one's mind ! The vast great 
walls rising up dimly in that twi- 
light coolness which is so grateful 
in a warm country — tho vast roof 
tapering yet further up, with one 
cold pale star of light in the centre ; 


a few figures dwarfed by its great- 
ness, standing like ghosts about the 
pavement below— one or t6o kneel- 
ing in the deep stillness; while 
outside all was light and Bound in 
the Piazza, and through tho oppo- 
site doors a white span of sunny 
pavement appeared dazzling and 
blazing. Not much less impressive 
than the Pantheon at Borne, most 
eloquent of all sermons in stone, is 
the great silent round of the old 
Baptistry, with all its associations 
of birth and baptism, solemn as life 
and death. 

And so is the Cathedral across 
the way, massive and grand, in 
large lines, like a royal Juno among 
buildings ; but, like the Baptistry, 
dark, and still, and solemn, musing 
in mighty emptiness and sadness. 
To see those beautiful/ mournful 
places, and to remember how 
Micliael-Angelo for one, with fine 
Florentine inflation, spoke of them, 
planning his dome for St Peter’s to 
be the sister of this dome which to 
his eyes was perfect, “piu grande 
ma non piu bella,” and bragging of 
the Baptistry gates that they were 
fit to be gates of Paradise, is of itself 
a most notable sign of the charac- 
teristic -self-consciousness and self- 
assertion of the town. The palaces 
have the same effect as the churches : 
the Palazzo Strom, for example. How 
strong, how self-contained (notin our 
Scotch sense of the word, dear north- 
ern reader), how invincible, in grave 
patience and stillness, stands that 
old house like a rock, under its 
deep loof, defying time, and storm, 
and war, and misfortune, yet 
sad as things eternal ever seem, 
with a strange realisation of the 
transitoriness of everything around ! 
The flowers they sell on the stone 
bench round its huge old Vail, 
underneath the huge irons in which 
flags have flaunted and torches 
burned for hundreds of years on 
triumphal occasions— the sheaves of 
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lily of the valley, white lilac, white 
narcissus, already abundant and 
scentingf all the air in the first cold 
days of April — seem scarcely more 
evanescent than the crowd of men 
and women who have bloomed and 
passed and gone into darkness while 
the old wall stood fast, without 
getting bo much as a wrinkle, a 
line chiseled by age upon its rug- 
ged stones. The Strozzi palace is 
pure Florentine ; and so of a less 
gracious kind is the Fitti, not a 
benign or royal place, or in the 
least betraying by any smile or tri- 
umph the wonderful treasures it 
holds fast, but grim and strong in a 
sober greatness, self-concentrated, 
aware of its own wealth. The old 
palace of the Signoria in the great 
market-place is more picturesque, 
with its Beautiful rugged old tower, 
stately and strong, so finely poised 
between the sky and Florence ; but 
it also is grave to extremity — smile- 
less and serious. The square below 
-of a market morning is brimful of 
Tuscan figures, in great cloaks, 
brown and vast, with flaps of colour- 
ed lining, green and blue, such as 
the old painters loved; peasants 
from the country, sunburnt, olive- 
coloured. The Piazza has a curious 
significant appearance quite novel to 
English eyes, with its crowd, almost 
^entirely made up of men. The hum 
of this crowd as you stand and listen 
in the beautiful Orcagna loggia, with 
Benvenuto's Perseus, slim and 
splendid, slaying the monster, over 
your head, is as strange as the 
scene ; a hum all male, deep and 
.strong, with scarcely one piping 
treble in all its stem body of sound.* 
The assemblage, and the strange, 
* deep hum of it, strikes the unaccus- 
tomed eye and ear with wonder and 
half alarm, as if it must mean 
-something. But it means nothing 
— except that so many contadini 
have come in from all the glimmer- 
ing white villages between this and 


the Apennines, and are telling their 
news and hearing it, and transacting 
their business, in their deep voices. 
There, thougli you would not think 
it, in the middle of the groat square, 
amid doubtless a deeper hum from 
a still more serious crowd, Savona- 
rola was burnt in the face of day 
four hundred years ago — a notable 
recollection enough. Not a joyful 
sight for any city to see ; her best 
offered up a sacrifice to her worst, 
the voice of righteousness quenched 
in flames and smoke, while tho un- 
righteous sat high and uttered judg- 
ment. This, too, tho old city lias 
seen more than once in her career ; 
and, like other places, has gathered 
up the relics of the men she slew, 
and woishipped them, and bewailed 
herself for their loss — after having 
slain them. But that, indeed, is 
not peculiar to Florence as her grav- 
ity is, and self-love, and splendid 
self-sufficiency. The spectator feels 
how completely in the day of her 
splendour, while real strength re- 
mained to her, the proud old city 
stood upon her greatness, believing 
herself more noble, more beautiful, 
more richly docked, more full of 
might and genijis, than any other 
city or nation — Florence against 
the world. 

We can scarcely suppose that the 
resemblance of Bomola to her city 
is entirely intentional on the part 
of the author of ‘ Bomola ;* for there 
are points in this character, lofty as 
it is, which arc not lovable, and 
which do not belong to the highest 
ideal. Bomola is, tho reader re- 
members, the daughter of an old 
philosopher, brought up by him 
upon books and the pagan tradition, 
which in those dayB, as a little in our 
own, had returned upon the tracks of 
Christianity to boast itself more per- 
fect in high stoicism, courage, and 
moral greatness than the passion- 
ate and imperfect religion of tho 
time. Old Bardo dci Bardi was one 
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of the scholars of the age, devoted 
soul and life to the study of that great 
literature of the past which in his 
eyes was superior to anything of 
the present, to the foolish crowds 
of ordinary human creatures round, 
and all the vulgar transactions of 
living and dying. So, too, his young 
daughter was trained to think, 
brought up in a proud seclusion, a 
little leavened by the painful hu- 
mility of knowing that she was but 
a woman, and could never carry out 
her father’s work as her brother 
could have done, who liad declined 
to sacrifice his existence to the old 
scholar, and had been bitterly re- 
pudiated by the father, and scarcely 
less condemned by llomola herself. 
Thus Ivomola’s attitude from the 
very first is one altogether serrated 
from ordinary life, above it, inno- 
cently vet proudly contemptuous 
of it, and of common Christianity, 
common existence — raised upon a 
pedestal of seclusion, .learning, and 
ignorance, knowing nothing, as is 
so often the case, of the world which 
she disdains. The character thus 
formed captivates many imagina- 
tions iucapablo of perceiving, or 
unwilling to perceive, that the lofti- 
ness of tone which may thus bo at- 
tained can only be gained in con- 
junction with a narrowness which 
is fatal to true grandeur. EomoJa 
is beautiful, graceful, higlumindcd, 
and sweet in her reserved and 
maidenly calm — innocent herself as 
an angel, but without that fragrance 
of innocence which makes the child- 
like soul believe in others as in 
itself. She knows herself pure, 
noble, and true ; but the world 
which she sees from the great barred 
windows of the old high prison- 
palace, is not, she knows, tme, and 
noble, and pure, but a common 
thing which she has been taught 
to despise, which is beneath her, 
a thing to be greatly contemptuous 
of. Here and there is one figure 


who, like herself, is raised above it, 
keeping his skirts Apart from its 
touch, disdaining the rascal multi- 
tude ; but with that multitude itself 
the girl has no sympathy. It is 
not that Bhe thinks too highly of 
her individual acquirements— for in 
respect to these, indeed, she is kept 
on a safe level of humility — or is 
vain of a beauty of which she is 
scarcely conscious. There is no- 
vanity in her; but vanity itself is 
a Venial and human imperfection in 
comparison with the lofty narrow 
sense of a vague but great superiority,, 
which is in the very air she breathes. 
Strangely enough, though all the 
world appreciates the forbidding 
character of that spiritual pride 
which says I am holier than thou, 
a great portion of the world are 
deeply impressed by the intellectual' 
self-assertion which claims to bo 
nobler, loftity than tho rest of hu- 
manity; and the reader has no 
reason to suppose that the great 
writer who created Jlomola intended 
to suggest any defect in the nature 
so loftily limited, so proudly narrow. 

In the earliest scene which pre- 
sents this l>cautiful creature to us, 
the keynote of her character is clearly 
struck and indicated. She is answer- 
ing her father’s bitter apprehen- 
sions of being forgotten, bis scholar- 
ly petty murmitrings and repinings 
over the probable substitution of 
some other name for his, and his 
assertion of his “ right to be remem- 
bered.” “ X evertheless, father,” she 
says, “ it is a great gift of the gods 
to bo bom with a hatred and con- 
tempt of all injustice and meanness. 
Tours is a higher lot fcever to have 
lied and truckled, than to liavo 
shared honours won by dishonour. 
There is strength in scorn as there 
was in the martial fury by which 
men become insensible to wounds.” 
We might say this was strange lan- 
guage for a girl of eighteen, were it 
not very certain that there are few 
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things youth adopts more easily, or 
holds wijbh mo to absolute faith, than 
this high doctrine of superior rights, 
and “ file strength of scorn.” But 
there is no tender amusement in the 
author’s tone, as if she meant us to 
feel her beautiful Komola to be a 
victim to youth’s delusive innocent 
grandeur of self-contemplation, but 
a gravity which precludes all possi- 
bility of humour, a stately setting 
forth of the position as most real 
and most noble. She is Florence 
personified ; proud, nothing doubt- 
ing, if not her own, yet her father's 
“ right to be remembered,” feeling it 
natural that all things in heaven 
and earth should give way to that 
just ambition. This is the founda- 
tion upon which her character is 
built She is never throughout 
the story on a level with any one 
she encounters, unless, perhaps, it 
is the sovereign present of Savona- 
rola. To all others she stoops — 
even in the first warmth of love, to 
Tito, who is her opposite, not her 
complement. She stoops to him, as 
long as he does well, with ineffable 
tenderness and self-subduing ; but 
the moment he has committed his 
deadly sin against her, rises at once 
to her old attitude, fatally above 
him, clad as with invincible armour 
in that “ strength of scorn” which 
had been her earliest conception of 
moral grandeur. Though she is 
temporarily brought under the in- 
fluence of Savonarola, and for a 
while, recognising even in spite of 
herself the greatness of his work and 
his aims, bows her proud head to 
his command, and even accepts, 
deeply against her will, the confessor 
he gives her, there is no real change 
wrought in her. She is proudly 
pitiful, tender, visiting like a queen 
the poor who want caring for, im- 
pressing all who cross her path, 
and receiving eveiy where a vision- 
ary worship, but never once de- 
scending into any kind of human 


equality. So gravely and persis- 
tently is this attitude maintained, 
that we are compelled to believe 
that the author intended it so, and 
felt in the crushing loftiness and 
grandeur of her creation nothing that 
was not consistent with the highest 
ideal. Komola towers over every- 
body else as she moves through the 
streets of Florence, simple indeed, 
but with a simplicity which has no- 
thing to do with the simpleness of 
ordinary humanity — a figure not 
angelic but Olympian, a daughter 
of the gods, conscious of her lineage; 
in her early stage as contemptuous 
of the common horde as a demigod 
should be — in her later, moved to 
such pity and lofty service of them 
as Pallas herself might condescend, 
in an emergency great enough to 
call forth her efforts, to afford. 

Such is the noble, lofty, limited, 
narrow, and splendid being whom 
George Eliot has placed for us in 
those lofty streets of Florence, whom 
we can see passing to and fro in her 
veiled and stately beauty, attract- 
ing a reverential observation every- 
where, never misconstrued or uiiajH 
preciated as, alasl real greatness 
often is. How* well she suits the 
arrogant, serious place, “with her 
way of walking like a procession,” 
as poor Monna Brigida says ! and 
when we see the forlorn noble figure, 
pitiless and comfortless, arrested in 
the wintry glory of the early morn- 
ing, on her sombre flight out of 
Florence — turning her back upon the 
beautiful city, with all its spires and 
housetops gilded by the rising sun 
— facing the blank road before her, 
upon which that early light has just 
burst forth, and feeling an awe in 
her desolate soul “ of the impalpable 
golden glory and the long shadow of 
herself which was not to be escaped,” 
— it is as if the very soul of the 
grave self-concentrated town were 
passing away from it. But Komola, 
in her Christianised state, under the 
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influence of Savonarola, is not so 
perfect an image as in her previous 
development. She is not adapted 
for Christianity. Self-sacrifice, in 
the classic sense, like that of Iphi- 
genia, would be completely natural 
to her j but self-renunciation is not 
natural, and there is a certain con- 
straint in the labours, which ought 
to be of love, into which she enters, 
with only pity in her at best, not 
love. Indeed there is nothing more 
remarkable in the creation of this 
woman than the kind of love of 
which she is made capable. The 
fountains of divine charity are not 
in her ; but those of a noble indi- 
vidual passion might and ought to 
have been, one would have imagined. 
But Romola’s love is never true love. 
It is a sudden, surprised, and passion- 
ate admiration for a creature unlike 
herself which seizes her — an enthu- 
siasm for the image of joy and 
brightness which suddenly lights 
up her life, in tlio person of the 
beautiful traitor, whose advent into 
the still, dim Florentine house, full 
of dry books and tedious studies, is 
as the coming in of Apollo himself, 
the god of sunshine and gladness. 
Her love is more like the love of 
man than of woman ; it is scarcely 
loftier or deeper than is liis love for 
her beauty; indeed the love of Tito 
is almost a more elevated senti- 
ment than that of Bomola, in so 
far that lie is unfeigncdly con- 
scious of her superiority to him. 
And ns it arises in a warm and 
bright flood of self-delusion, so it 
dies again with a suddenness and 
completeness most alien to the 
character of that immortal thing. 
Thero is little or no struggle in its 
ending; it is annihilated like a 
thing of earth, slain almost at a 
blow. Of all those gnawings and 
hcnvtrendings by which Love, 
wounded and deceived, makes its 
painful going known to many a 
lesser being, there is scarcely a trace 


in Bomola. Bbe feels the blank in 
her soul, the destruction of her 
hopes, bitterly enough ; but of thoto 
sickenings of purpose, those yearn- 
ings of heart, those stings of tender 
habit and association, those preju- 
dices of nature which are detached 
so hardly and painfully, each by 
repeated and separate effort, from 
the being, and which make the 
death even of a secondary affection 
so hard a struggle, she knows no- 
thing. She is above all the vicis- 
situdes, the waverings, the subtle 
reminders with which nature, mix- 
ing herself up in the struggle, so 
often gets the better of the sufferer, 
when he had hoped that tlio worst 
of the conflict was over. When 
llomola finds that the reflection of 
her own ideal has died ovl of the 
beautiful eyes of her young husband, 
when he deceives and betrays her 
hopes, sheas f|ble to drop him like 
a stone. There is no impossibility 
in the severance ; she can do it, 
and docs it with little pause of 
deliberation, yet with no after-spring 
of reviving tenderness. Such a sud- 
den resolution to escape from the 
unworthy m natural enough, and has 
moved many a true lover ; but sel- 
dom has Love thus been able to 
take wing, to detach itself altogether 
from the soul, to be colled back by 
no relcntings, no failure of strength 
and courage, no softer, pitiful plead- 
ing of the outraged heart. This is, 
wo cannot but think, a failure in 
art, as well as a lessening of nature, 
a denial of immortality in the affec- 
tions which strikes the mind al- 
most more painfully than even a 
speculative denial of immortal exist- 
ence itself. 

We have been drawn into criti- 
cism against our will out of the 
lighter subject with which wo 
started, and the reader, we trust, 
will forgive the digression out of 
sympathy with that strong attraction 
of genius which makes an imaginary 
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being often more Teal to us than 
even such a Splendid fact as Flor- 
ence with all her wealth and loveli- 
ness. Having gone so far, we will 
go still a little further, drawn by 
the same force ; for Komolo, with her 
loftiness and her narrowness, could 
never show to us as she does with- 
out the figure beside her, a still 
greater masterpiece of art than she, 
and doing (may we say it ?) an equal 
violence to nature. Tito, the beau- 
tiful, bright young adventurer, who 
commences his career before our 
eyes with more inclination towards 
good than evil, and who retains 
through all his tortuous ways so 
many of the goodnesses of nature, 
the charm of a sweet disposition, 
and an unfeigned lowliness of self- 
estimatien, is one of those unique 
figures in art which seize upon the 
imagination, and nlfect ns like the 
sudden revelation of fi now species. 
The only thing that interferes witli 
our admiration of the skill and force 
with which he is developed is the 
very force of the feeling he excites, 
and a certain aching sense we have 
that there is something cruel in the 
determination which gives him his 
first impulse the wrong way, instead 
of the right. We feel that Tito is, 
in some sort, the victim of his own 
CreatoT, of some remorseless theory 
or recollection in her mind which 
impels her to repeated demonstra- 
tion of the insufficiency of ami- 
able qualities and superficial good- 
nesses of disposition, to stem the 
strong current of self-regard with 
which, she would have us believe, 
these gentle gifts are closely allied. 
The weak soul, drawn from lie to 
lie by one first fatal swerve from 
truth and honour, has been the sub- 
ject of many a story ; but few writers 
have treated this kind of sinneT 
without a certain pity in their repro- 
bation, and we know none who 
has ventured to make so good, so 
gentle-hearted, so kind a villain. 


It is perhaps foT this reason that 
we feel an involuntary protesta- 
tion arise in our mind against 
the arbitrary will which thrust* 
Tito into the way of evil, and has 
no pity nor relentings of purpose 
over him. Even the terrible can- 
dour with which his good gifts are 
allowed, gives us an impression of 
cruel satisfaction in the writer, an 
air almost of triumphant revenge, 
as by elaborate powerful touch after 
touch she shows how poor is all 
this lovely surface of gentleness, 
how miserable even the sweetness 
and genial grace of nature in con- 
junction with that ignominy of 
lying, and subtle selfish preference 
of the pleasant to the undesirable* 
The gleams in him of a better man, 
which are freely and almost fiercely 
shown to us, would be used by 
almost any other writer with whom 
we are acquainted as a means of 
softeniug our condemnation of the 
criminal ; but are employed by George 
Eliot, on tlic contrary, to heighten 
liia guilt, a conclusion which by 
sheer omnipotence of genius she 
compels the reader to accept so long 
as ho is under her power. Slio 
docs not deceive us about him, does 
not attempt ,to paint him all black, 
with the primitive vigour of early 
art — scorns to conceal from us that 
at his worst moment her smooth 
villain would step out of his way 
to do a natural act of kindness that 
cost him nothing, and could allow 
himself to be hindered even in bis 
most momentous affairs by the claims 
of helplessness ; but she never per- 
mits us to accept these gentle acts as 
a set-off against his wickedness. 

The other mode of treatment fe 
a great deal more familiar to the 
world. Howoftenhavewe been called 
upon to note those broken reflections 
of the image of Qod which should 
make us, as gentler philosophers- 
say, pity, not altogether condemn, 
the sinner? But Tito’s kindnes* 
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ses, poor traitor, are, on tlio con- 
trary, set before us with a certain 
bitter indignation, os that com- 
pletest of all disguises, the mask 
which nature herself lends to make 
guilt more dangerous, lie has no 
credit, but the reverse, for his good 
natural disposition, his desire to 
give pain to no one, to please all. 
His deference of mind to his betters, 
and absence of pride, and even the 
momentary movements towards a 
real repentance, which touch liis 
mind, and in one cose, at least, im- 
pel him to action, though too late 
— all these, we are taught to feel, do 
but blacken his sins ; for how does 
ho dare to have so much that is 
good in conjunction with so much 
that is evil ? A certain Tcproach 
to nature, calling of shame upon 
the agencies which have made the 
man so good yet so had, seems to 
breathe secretly out of the tremend- 
ous picture, with a suppressed wrath 
which would he almost Dantesquc, 
had Dante ever taken the trouble 
to divest liis sentences of identity, 
ami spend liis wrath upon an ima- 
ginary being. The force of genius 
in this wonderful impersonation is 
incontestable ; but to our mind the 
pain in it is so great as to carry 
it beyond the legitimate held of 
Art. A touch of pity would have 
restored the balance ; but the total 
absence of pity moves us, the mo- 
ment we are outside the charmed 
circle of the enchantress, and free 
to think, with a quick revulsion 
of feeling. We feel that it is not 
so much Tito who has done all 
this wrong, but that his creator, 
vindictive, like an avenging god, 
forced him into it, by way of justi- 
fying the penalties which already in 
some old record of predestination 
hail been foreordained. 

We do not know whether the 
author has meant to make any pro- 
testation against the common super- 
ficial judgment of humanity in her 
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contrast and compjyison of these 
two great figures: the man with 
every superficial charm, even to the 
subtle superficiality of disposition 
and “ goodness of nature,’ 9 yet a 
traitor and bom betrayer of all 
trust and honour j the woman with- 
out any attraction of the superfi- 
cial sort except her beauty — proud, 
self-concentrated, inaccessible, kind 
because of duty and a high compas- 
sion, never from fellow-feeling and 
tender human impulse, yet noble, 
pure, and ineffably true. Is it a 
paradox ? or docs she mean to teach 
us over again the voiy old but never 
convincing lesson, that what is plea- 
sant is always to be distrusted, and 
that Virtue herself is to he doubted 
when she presents herself in sweet 
graces of external softness and amia- 
bility, in gentleness and pleasantness ? 
If so, wc doubt much the truth as 
well as the force of a lesson which, 
should an angel from heaven preach 
it, humanity would not and ought 
not to believe. It is perhaps this 
unexpressed sentiment which gives 
to the mass of reuders a certain awe 
of this book, which they know is a 
great book, and of which all their 
instructors speak to them with en- 
thusiasm , but which never has 
gained — never, we believe, is likely 
to gain — that general and common 
love which is often foolishly con- 
ferred, but which always responds 
to the highest inspirations of genius, 
ltomola has no sympathy with them, 
nor consequently have they with 
her. They are too little and she is 
too elevated to afford that ground 
for union which fellow-feeling 
gives. Whether this supreme supe- 
riority and demigod elevation above 
common things is really the highest 
ideal of art, is a question which 
may be open to individual taste 
and liking ; but there cannot be any 
doubt that when au author volun- 
tarily chooses, instead of the univer- 
sal crowd of his fellow-creatures, that 

p 
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audience lit though few to which 
some great writers prefer to address 
themselves, he must accept the 
natural penalty. The soul which 
is like a star and dwells apart, may 
commune indeed with its celestial 
fellows 1 in some starry language, 
with deeper satisfaction than the 
common tongue can give, but must 
not complain if it is left outside of 
the kindly babble of mere humanity. 
The greater is inconsistent with the 
lesser fame — we leave to the reader 
to decide wlrich the greater and 
which the lesser is. 

This, however, is a very long 
digression out of Florence, to which 
‘ltomola’ serves as a very superb 
guide-book, not to bo equalled by 
any Murray known to man. No- 
body who has read this great 
romance will fail to remember 
where the l’iagnoni made their bon- 
fire of vanities ; *or wity have much 
difficulty in imagining to them- 
selves the aspect of the streets 
in which the wliite-robed angelic 
boys of Savonarola’s flock, with a 
touch of mischief in their delightful 
rampant piety, such as no one can 
portray with a brighter or tenderer 
hand, dca]>oiled poor Monna Brigida. 
Florence is veiy much now what 
she was then, a town unchanged — 
though the new life of Italy betrays 
itself in the new lines of streets, out 
of doors, so to speak, beyond the old 
limits, which increase without in- 
juring either to the oye or the mind 
the old Btronghold of history, of 
art, of human conflicf and passion. 
Thanks to the solid force of build- 
ings which were made for centuries, 
there is no continual demolition or 
addition in the heart of Florence 
to thrust away any pleasant associa- 
tions or any sad ones, or to bring 
the new into perplexing and pain- 
ful juxtaposition with the old. The 
Florence of to-day is still the Flor- 
ence of the Medici ; as the Casa 
Buonarotti, still inhabited and put 
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to pleasant human uses by the 
family, is Mlchael-Angclo’s house, 
where that groat genius sat in 
his closet, jammed up in six feet 
of space between one wall and 
another, and planned his noblest 
conceptions in less space than 
a modem housemaid requires for 
her dusters and brushes, not to 
speak of a modem butler and all 
the luxuries of the pantry. But in 
the town there is no want of space 
for all the exigencies of the day. 
Florence is as lit to live in now 
as it was in tho fifteenth century. 
There is nothing heterogeneous in its 
growth and expansion — nothing 
contradictory to modern progress in 
its noble streets ; for the fault of 
the great city was never to be short- 
sighted of the future, indifferent to 
posterity, or disposed to live from 
hand to mouth. It is no frivolous 
pleasure -place, no haunt for sight- 
seers, but the most real of cities, 
adapted to all national uses of daily 
lifo and work. And there is no 
town wo know which impresses 
itself more deeply upon the imagina- 
tion, or lends itself more powerfully 
to heighten the effect of any novel 
sight or notahle'event. As we write, 
such a scene rises up in our mind 
— one of those moments of strangely 
vivid impression which live in tho 
soul without any special reason — a 
mere recollection, yet more truly 
felt than many of infinitely deeper 
importance. This particular scene 
belongs to the Florence of some fif- 
teen years ago, which is as much a 
different age to ourselves, and to tho 
world in Italy at least, as is tho 
time of Komola. It was the day 
of a public funeral-— we do not re- 
member of whom— a member of 
the arcliducal family then reign- 
ing, — a lady who hod been popular 
among tho Florentines, and who, 
young and guiltless of any harm, 
was honoured l>y them with that 
tender natural solemnity and revo- 
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xence which an imaginative and 
serious people is so ready to give 
to the early dead. Wo do not re- 
collect the procession any more than 
the name of the dead lady ; hut it 
would he impossible to forget the 
aspect of the city — grave, mournful, 
and reflective, under a clouded sky; 
— the Amo grey and hushed, with 
that profound sympathy which na- 
ture sometimes shows, the reflec- 
tions on his still bosom all subdued 
out of their usual colour and bright- 
ness ; the air thrilling with the slow 
solemnity of funeral bells ; the 
passers-by hushed in voice and foot- 
step; the distant hills veiled and 
mournful ; and all Florence holding 
its breath in a hush of natural so- 
lemnity. This aspect of the town 
from the bridge — all sunless, grey, 
and still, the dim air possessed by 
tho vibration of the tolling, most 
mournful of all sounds — remains in 
our mind like a picture, never to bo 
forgotten. Florcnco, with tho sun 
hlozing on her red roofs, catching 
the white Campanile, the brown 
and rugged grace of the old 
tower that crowns the Palaco of 
the Signoria, the low defiant 
strength of the Bodcsta's fatal pal- 
ace, where Bernardo del Nero and 
many another noblo Florentine bo- 
sides died, in the caprices of an ever- 
changing Government — gives no im- 
pression of sadness to tho gazer who 
stands upon the sunny heights of 
Bcllosguardo, or on San Miniato 
among the graves. But nevertheless 
there is no light-minded or light- 
hearted glitter of facile beauty or 
airy grace to bo looked for in tho 
city of Dante. It is grave — as 
that man was, who to find the vora- 
cious way again, when ho had lost 
it, had to make that solemn giro — 
wonderful parable among so many 
parables ! — by Hell and by Heaven. 

Nothing can well bo more differ- 
ent than the effect produced upon 
the mind of the stranger by that 


enchanted city and home of dreams, 
called Venice among man. That 
the Florentine should live the life 
of ordinary men, work and Borrow, 
and suffer tedium and weariness like 
the rest of us, is natural. But in 
Venice the whole place is magical 
— a city past reasoning about, past 
accounting for — incredible in her 
origin, in her greatness, and in her 
decay. How she came about at all 
out of those low mud-banks that 
lie opaque and dull, with gleaming 
lines of water about them under the 
moon as we glide onward; how, 
having come into being, she should 
he, not rude and rough like other 
marine creatures exposed to all the 
assault of winds and waves, but 
rich and glorious, unfretted by 
saltness of the sea, uninjured by 
creeping damps and mists; how 
her walls should be marble, and her 
every line. adorned and rich with 
daintiest work, such as no land- 
ward city, surrounded by firm 
paths and solid earth, can boast of ; 
how, in that resourceless place, 
without an acre of corn land or a 
garden of herbs, dependent for 
every supply, for every meal, upon 
the world without, such wealth 
should have grown and accumu- 
lated ; and how, thus having grown, 
vanquished the impossible, made 
and adorned herself like the most 
magnificent of brides, she should 
liave fallen away again, and dropped 
into poverty, downfall, and decay, 
— are things for which no one 
can account, wonders of man's 
strength and weakness beyond all 
human power of penetration. But 
so it is. A miraculous city stands 
there, made out of nothing, out of 
slimy mud oozing with salt and 
damp, the dismallest marshy wil- 
derness turned into one of tho no- 
blest towns in Europe. The slimy 
mud-bankB are hid away under 
solid marble, the desolate swamps 
made into not only a habitable 
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place y but the tightest, most sun- 
shiny and dazzling of places in- 
habited j strangest unlooked - for 
result* which would be one of the 
greatest wonders of the world were it 
not so far back* and were not Venice 
so entirely an accepted fact known 
and worshipped for centuries ! To 
be sure we take no note nowadays* 
and the Doges and magnificent Sen- 
ators took no note* of the generations 
of true founders who must have 
buried themselves, with their piles 
and stakes* upon the mud-banks* 
to lay a feasible foundation for the 
place* founding it* as every great hu- 
man city is founded* upon human 
blood and sacrifice. Hut there 
stands the city of St Mark miracu- 
lous* a thing for giants to wonder at* 
and fairies to copy if they could. 
The wonder leaps upon the traveller 
all at once, arriving over the broad 
plains of Italy, through fields of 
wheat and gardens of olive* through 
vineyards and swamps of growing 
rice, across broad rivers* and mono- 
tonous flats of richest land, by the 
Euganean mountains dark upon the 
pale sky of evening, and the low 
swamps gleaming under the new- 
risen moon. The means of arrival, 
indeed* are commonplace enough* 
with shrieking locomotives and 
Btifling carriages* and all the well- 
known circumstances of the Iron 
Way ; when, lo ! in a moment, you 
step out of the commonplace rail- 
way station* commonest and least 
lovely of all things* into the lucid 
stillness of the Water City, into 
the waiting gondola, into poetry 
and wonderland. The moon rising 
above shines upon pale palaces dim 
and splendid, and breaks in silver 
arrows and broad gleams of white- 
ness upon the ripple and soft glisten- 
ing movement of the canal* still* 
yet alive with a hundred reflections, 
and a soft pulsation and twinkle 
of life. The lights glitter above 
and below, every star and every 


lamp doublod ; and the very 
path by which you are to travel 
lives, and greets you with Boft 
gleams of liquid motion* with soft 
gurgle of liquid sound. And thon 
comes the measured sweep of the 
oars, and you are away* along the 
silent splendid road* all darkling* 
yet alight* the poorest smoky oil- 
lamp making for itself a hundred 
twinkling stars in the little facets of 
the wavelets, ripplets* which gleam 
far before you* shining and twink- 
ling like so many fairy forerunners 
preparing your way. Not a sound 
less musical and harmonious than 
the soft plash of the water against 
the marble steps and grey walls* 
the soft lave and wash against your 
boat, the wild strange cry of the 
boatmen, as they round with magi- 
cal precision each sharp corner* or 
the singing of some wandering boat- 
ful of musicians on the Grand 
Canal, disturbs the quiet. Across 
the fiat Lido irom the Adriatic 
comes a little breath of fresh wind, 
cool yet silken soft, touching your 
check with a caress ; and when, out 
of a maze of narrow water-lanes, 
you shoot out into the breadth ami 
glorious moonlight of the Grand 
Canal, and see the lagoon go wide- 
ening out, a plain of dazzling silver* 
into the distance* and great churches 
and palaces standing up pale against 
the light* our Lady of Salvation 
and St George the greater guarding 
the widening channel, what words 
can the wondering stranger use to 
describe the novel, beautiful scene ? 
On this side, half in gloom* if gloom 
can be amid all these reflections 
more minute and varied of artificial 
light, lie the palace and the cathe- 
dral, which am the centre of all; the 
great Campanile, the winged lion on 
his column, the gay moving crowds, 
and bright windows, and pleasant 
groups in the brightest of public 
squares. Alas ! the long lino of 
great houses that lead up to the 
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Piazzetta are all hotels nowadays, 
and inhabited by Gotlis and Gauls, 
and Huns and Vandals, the very 
barbarian hordes of ancient times 
— stout Englishmen who yawn and 
gaze and find “ nothing to do ” in 
Venice ; and, let us hope, respect- 
able Frenchmen and Germans, who 
are os stupid, though their groans 
are not so audible to us, nor per- 
haps their desire for “ something to 
do” so strong. This is Venice : a 
miraculous place, at which the heart 
leaps ; surely the very place where 
our dreams are all living, waiting 
for us — the place wo have never 
been able to come at in all these 
years — the land of visions, the city 
of the blest In general, the un- 
known has no sooner become the 
known than straightway the magic 
fails, and the loveliest scenes drop 
into flatness and calm of reality 
the moment our insatiable eyes have 
fathomed and taken possession of 
them. Hut the charm of Venice is 
so great that you may glide about 
its canals for days without feeling 
that obnoxious seizure of reality, 
that conviction that you are on the 
same earth, and arejtlio same creature 
-with the same cares, that you were a 
short time ago while still you hod 
the hope of l>eing transfigured by 
the now thing before you. No; 
still for tho moment you are trans- 
figured, — not on earth at all, but 
in a place of visions, a country new 
and strange where wonders dwell. 
Over that broad sheet of silver 
yonder, widening blue and pale 
into the unseen depths, could any 
one wonder if, through the stillness, 
with soft sob of the gurgling water 
about its bows, some ship of souls 
should suddenly como in sight, with 
angel faces, “long loved and lost 
awhile,” smiling at us through the 
miraculous air? Could any one bo 
startled if, out of the dark boat 
softly pushed to the open doorway, 
some friend from tho everlasting 


silence should all at once step 
forth 

“ And strike n sudden hand in mine. 

And ask a thousand things of home ” ? 

Tears gather unthought of in the 
pilgrim’s eyes, who knows ho is 
dreaming wildly, yet is glad to 
dream and feel still in his waning 
life that touch of youth, that thrill 
of the impossible, that nearness to 
all miracles and wonders. We know 
no other place which retains after 
the first glanco this visionary charm. 

And how strange it is while feel- 
ing this to remember, as one does, 
suddenly, with blank amaze, that 
Venice has no poet ! She has been 
celebrated by strangers, but never in 
her own musical tongue by a son of 
her own. All the great songs of Italy 
have come from other regions ; not 
only the ‘Divine Comedy,’ which 
would .be gut of place among thoso 
gleaming watery ways, but even tho 
lighterstoriod strains of the ‘Decame- 
ron,’ tho love-sonnets which would 
have chimed so sweetly to the meas- 
ure of tho waves. Music is every- 
where about, but articulate verso 
nowhere. “ Ah oui, tous les Feni- 
tians ebantent,” says in bod French, 
and with a certain Teutonic con- 
tempt, tho German waiting - maid, 
sniffing disdainfully with broad 
Teutonic nose at the soft harmonies 
that rise from the floating choir in 
the gondola outside the window. 
All Venetians sing ; and no doubt 
there are humble popular poets here 
as elsewhero in Italy — a hundred 
nameless song-makers, who supply 
the wants of tho people; but no 
voice great enough to havo been 
heard beyond the lagoons lias 
risen out of Venico proper, ex- 
cept in tones of statecraft and 
diplomacy — in roar of cannon, or 
in the painter’s still language, the 
poetry of Art. Even kind old 
Goldoni, with his lively dramas, is a 
Chiozziote ; and our ownByron is tho 
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greatest poetical recollection which 
one hears ef aloifg the noble poetic 
course of that canal-highway, every 
house of which, reflected with all its 
lights in the dancing water, is of 
itself a poem. And it is the hand 
of a stranger which has placed in 
Venice the soft visionary iigure to 
which we have already referred — 
the beautiful vision of Consuelo. 
if ever did princely visitor leave be- 
hind him a more worthy gift; though 
Consuelo is no great Venetian lady, 
no princess of a reigning family, no 
glorious type of the magnificence of 
Venice, as perhaps the highest illus- 
tration of Venice ought to be. In 
such a point wo cannot traffic with 
Genius, but must accept its work un- 
der its own conditions. Consuelo, in- 
deed, though the sweetest, is but one 
of manyspellswhich thegreat French 
romancist has woven about Venice, 
and wo have from her hand other 
pictures of languishing ladies in 
palaces and gondolas, of life which 
is but a dream of love and languor 
and heart-tearing vicissitudes of 
emotion, such as are apt to fatigue, 
if not to sicken, our northern bouIs. 
But Consuelo is not one of those 
voluptuous patrician beauties. The 
Venice she represents is that which 
toils, and rows, and browns in the 
fierce sun — not that which is lulled 
in the invisible seclusion of the gon- 
dola, by soft rocking of the waters, 
by drowsy chant of song, into all the 
dreams of idleness. The romance 
of her history is long, and mystical, 
and strange, dealing with wonders 
and mysteries which we have no in- 
tention to enter into, and which 
iiyure the perfection of the tale in 
point of art, though they never 
fail to cany on the reader in a strange 
trance of interest like the prolonged 
and endless stories of the 4 Arabian 
Nights.’ It is only its beginning 
which is Venetian; but that begin- 
ning is enough for our purpose; 
and places permanently one of the 


most delightful figures in modem 
fiction within ono of the most 
beautiful of scenes. 

Consuelo iB a musician. She is 
a child of the streets, the daughter 
of a vagabond singer, a Spanish 
woman who earned her bread by her 
guitar and her voice in cafes and 
public places, giving to her child 
neither training nor tradition be- 
yond the very rudiments of such 
law and self-restraint as make ex- 
istence possible. Consuelo has no 
reputation to guard, no prejudices of 
honour to get over, hut has all the 
freedom of the very lowest social 
class, and all the knowledge which 
is acquired unawares by cliildren 
brought up in the streets of a great 
city. There is nothing in her above 
thoso antecedents; yet everything 
in her is above them. She is pure, 
and true, and honourable by some 
noble instinct — as fine natures are 
in all classes with the most wonder- 
ful triumph over all preconceived 
ideas. She has the toleration of her 
class, and is not horrified by the 
evil round her os maidens more 
carefully guarded would be. But 
while, as natural to her condition, 
she accepts the vice, which 6he can- 
not but be aware of, as a fact 
which it is not hers to judge, she 
holds herself instinctively, almost 
unconsciously, cleaT of all pollution. 
When we see her first, she is no full- 
developed heroine, butalong* limbed, 
awkward child, in the unlovely 
strgo of girlhood, with a beautiful 
voice, and much serious devotion to 
the education she is receiving in the 
musical school conducted by the old 
composer Porpora. No pretensions 
are hers to grace or beauty. “ As 
she grew fast, and her mother was 
very poor, her dresses were always 
a year too short, which gave to the 
long limbs of fourteen, thus used to 
show themselves in public, a kind 
of wild grace and freedom which it 
was at once pleasant and sad to 
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see.” The child is first introduced 
to us busy at her work in the music 
school, at the moment when old 
Porpota, a somewhat grim teacher, 
has just distinguished her as the 
most studious, the most modest, 
the most docile of his pupils — 
an announcement received with dis- 
dain by all the school, but un- 
heard by Consuclo herself, who, 
bending over her book, her hands 
upon her ears to shut out the 
noise, is at the moment singing 
over licr lesson under her breath. 
This characteristic opening is fol- 
lowed up in the whole after- 
tale. Consuelo is occupied with 
her art, with the 'work before her, 
wherever she may happen to be — 
scarcely over with herself. She is 
conscious of herself so far as to 
know what she can do — most use- 
ful and essential and uninjurious 
piece of self-estimation ; but either 
she has no time or no inclination 
to inquire further into that being 
which is not the chief interest in 
the world to her — herself. Itomola, 
as we have said, is sui>erior to all 
whom she encounters; but Con- 
suelo is no one’s superior. In her 
quiet but much # occupied mind 
there is always so much that is 
^better going on, that she lacks 
leisure to measure her own height, 
and consider how she stands among 
others. The author docs not fail to 
show the intense difference between 
this pearl of genius and all the 
ordinary scholars about her, but with 
delightful ait; she manages to make it 
fully apparent how little Consuclo 
herself knows or thinks of the differ- 
ence. The girl wanders fearless and 
free, in the confidence of her child- 
hood, about the Venetian streets. 
She cams her bread by all the in- 
dustries common to her kind — 
working with her needle when her 
mother is ill and needs lior care; 
crossing the lagoon to the Lido to 
gather the shells on its sandy shore; 


Bitting on the steps at the landing- 
place where the gonflolas jomo and 
go, threading these shells into 4he 
necklaces which everybody knows, 
with Anzoleto at her side helping 
her — a young Adonis, brown and 
beautiful, with naked feet hanging 
down into the soft water that laps 
and laves the shore — who is the 
villain of the piece. Consuelo goes 
on calmly working, while the old 
master of music and the young dilet- 
tante Count talk over her head — 
stringing her shells together — with 
dark locks uncovered under the blaz- 
ing sun, with soft ripple of the winds 
and water about her — subdued col- 
our, sound, and movement, her shells 
in her lap, her eyes on her work, — a 
pretty, simple picture. Just so the 
dark-haired brown children, with 
great eyes flashing from their olive 
faces, sit under the sunshine which 
would kill un English child, upon 
those perpetual steps which descend 
to the water, and where it is so easy 
to dabble when one pleases, in the 
bright rippling wavelets so green and 
full of sunshine. Here is George 
Band’s description of the life of 
the Venetian boy and girl, poorest 
of the poor, and happiest of the 
happy:— 

“They crossed tlie lagoon at all 
hours and in all weathers, in open 
bouts without oars or pilot ; they wan- 
dered over the marshes without guide, 
without means of noting the time, and 
without any thought of the rising tide. 
They sang before tlie little chapels 
made under the vines at tlie comers of 
the street, without minding tlie late 
hour, or without need of any bed till 
morniug but the white stones, still 
warm with the heat 'of day. They 
stopped before the theatre of Pulcin- 
clla, and followed with passionate at- 
tention the fantastic drama of lair Cor- 
isande, queen of the puppets, without 
recollecting the want of their break- 
fast, and the great improbability of 
sup]>er. They threw themselves into 
the wild amusements of the Carnival, 
their whole disguise and adornment 
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being, fur his part, liis coat turned in- 
side out, and far hers, a great bunch 
of old ribbon* over her ear. They 
mode sumptuous repasts, upon the 
side of a bridge or on the steps of a 
palace, with shell-fish and songs of 
fennel. . . . Though they had the 
most absolute and dungerous liberty, 
without family, without mothers, ten- 
der and vigilant, to make them virtu- 
ous, without servant to call them home' 
in the evening or lead them bock to 
rest, without even a dog to warn them 
of danger, no disaster ever befell 
them.” 

Thus tlio children of the people 
lived and grew ; the boy no whit 
better than his peers, but the girl 
spotless. In her way, Consuelo is 
the Una of Venice, passing un- 
hannod and untouched through 
perilous situations, of which it is 
by no m&ns consistent with tho 
art of her creator to spare us a 
single detail. AVe havu quite 
enough, indeed too muCh, of those 
situations, which, however, make 
no more impression upon the sweet 
personality of tho central figure, 
than do the wilder woodland adven- 
tures of Una herself upon that 
type of purity. Consuelo lives in 
her garret unguided, except by lior 
own instincts, without support or 
guardian in tho world \ and tho 
reader feels nothing unnatural, no- 
thing over-strained, in the simple 
goodness of the high yet lowly crea- 
ture; nor even in her intercourse 
with her betrothed lover Auzoleto, 
who is not pure, as she is, but who, 
nevertheless, has so much of the 
cordial familiarity which a lad has 
for his friend, and of the habitual 
affection of a brother, mingled witli 
the sentiment which they both call 
love, that even his youthful de- 
pravity is kept in check by the 
conjunction. 

The other scene through which the 
girl passes, as she proceeds through 
the streets and canals, is the darker 
one of the theatre, in which Ma- 


dame Sand is always at home, and 
in which tho noble passion of her 
heroine’s pure genius enthrals tho- 
public, os the best always does, even 
though tho worst may also receive 
the fickle plaudits of tho crowd. 
l>ut the little room in which Con- 
suelo works, with her old portfolios: 
of music, her lessons in composition, 
her deep and loving study of tho 
principles of her art — though it is 
a poor little garret in a broken- 
down old house, the little paved 
court under its windows opening 
upon a dark aud narrow canal — is 
more interesting than tho theatre 
where she makes a brief appearance* 
And so is tho musical school, with 
its harsh and bitter but great old 
master ; and its pretty pupils, vul- 
gar, undisciplined, and noisy, </ut 
ne re vent yue in tin' at re, and study 
their art for its rewanls and suc- 
cesses, never for itself. The link 
of connection which exists between 
the watery back-slums of Venice and 
the brilliant boards of tho opera, 
with all its fairy triumphs, is re- 
vealed to us with curious vividness. 
George Sand, like George Eliot, 
makes everybody inferior to her 
heroine ; the lic^ine is fortunately 
left unconscious of it, but the reader 
is fully informed on tho subject; 
and la Clorinda and la ( ’orilla aro 
poor enough vulgar specimens of 
the singing girl, eager for glory, 
fine dresses, applause, and pleasure. 
Tho insolence of tho one and tho 
stupidity of the other, and llieir 
dull contempt for the more, heaven- 
ly CTeature in the midst of them, is 
no doubt true to the lowest types of 
conventional human nature; but tho 
reader will have as little pleasure in 
dwelling upon these common Vene- 
tians and their evil ways, as he has 
in contemplation of the too carefully 
studied Florentines in llomola — 
though probably their career is a bet- 
ter reproduction of tho ordinary lifo 
of their kind than is that of tlia 
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Unawho moves whitely among them, 
making a sunshine in a shady place. 
But Consuelo herself, innocent and 
dreamy, threading her shells on the 
brood steps, while the gondolas push 
alongside soft and rapid, receiving 
or disembarking their passengers, 
with the opening of some narrow 
way, a cut between two marvellous 
linos of building, affording a back- 
ground for her figure, or some great 
church raising its dome into the 
skies, or the lion on his column stand- 
ing fast and firm above ; with her 
handsome boy companion loung- 
ing by, his brown legs dangling in- 
to the warm canal, and his head like 
a < ireek statue, on the alert for no- 
tice, colls of passing patrons, or 
glance of admiration — while the girl, 
with her head bent over her work, 
takes note of nothing; this is a 
picture which the reader will not 
easily furget. 

And Consuelo, like Romola, has 
her moment of love-deception, her 
discovery of her lover’s unwor- 
thiness, her despair and flight. To 
soy that the one story is altogether 
wanting in the grandeur and ela- 
borate grave art of the other is 
unnecessary, for that is implied 
in the veiy nature of either tale, 
in the different positions and char- 
acters of the two women who 
are each the central figure in her 
own drama. Cousuelo’s love is 
not of the heroic type of Komola’s ; 
for indeed the Venetian girl has a 
wealth of knowledge of human na- 
ture and toleration of its imperfec- 
tions which is impossible to tlio 
high-toned Florentine. Consuelo 
loves no ideal in tlio handsome 
Auzoleto. She knows his faults, 
his nature shallower than her own, 
his want of industiy, his petulance, 
a hundred weaknesses which take 
him altogether out of the rank 
of demigod. Few women of her 
class, we are afraid, can look upon 
their future husbands as demigods, 


though the heroines of poetry do, 
and even — Mr Trollope, at Jeast, en- 
courages us to believe — the yoiing 
ladies of the present day. To 
Romola in her ignorance the beauti- 
ful Tito is as a sun-god, a young 
Apollo, lighting up her grave ex- 
istence. But Consuelo, with a 
humbler truth to nature, has no 
such grand idea, and no such ex- 
pectations. She knows the imper- 
fection of her lover, knows him 
weak, not always 'wise, indolent, a 
little self-regarding — yet with the 
2)erversity of nature loves him, 
never expecting from him any trans- 
formation of existence, but only the 
comfort of mutual support and union 
in which she shall have her full 
portion both of labour and help. 
To our thinking this is* a much 
nobler type of love than the poeti- 
cal passion which has pretensions so 
much higher, It is true love, the 
other being but supremo Fancy. 
Perhaps it is os little to be desired 
that this most serious and deepest 
form of human sentiment should he 
specially supremo in a young soul, as 
the ideal Passion, hot and sudden, 
which takes rank so much above it, 
and is so much more universally be- 
lieved in ; yet without this to fall 
back upon the other is naught, and 
love drops from its immortality into 
a vulgar thing, however high-ilown. 
Itomola’s is the conventional love, 
Cousuelo’s the real. The one arises 
and dies alike suddenly, leaping into 
life at a stroke with a subtle self- 
regard in it which is veiled by all 
the graces of art and poetry, yet 
lurks beneath those flowers, an ex- 
pectation of supreme glory and joy 
to be gained; which, being not 
gained, turns the sweetness into 
bitterness, and kills the heathen 
(‘lassie passion, which is a failure, 
and has not produced what was 
looked for. Consuelo's, poor soul, 
is a great deal harder to kill. Could 
she shut her eyes to the sin against 
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her, wo almost foar she would do so, 
though her hekrt sickens and turns 
from it with a wondering disgust 
and anguish, which is deeper far 
than that supremo rebellion of the 
other kind of love against the being 
who has deceived it The sufferer 
in this case is hurried away by her 
counsellor out of reach of her own 
rdentmgs, to save her from tlio 
softenings of tenderness, the love 
which faints but cannot be killed. 
In this os in other things her story 
is the exact opposite of that of her 
greater and more heroic antitype, 
liomola, rigid and stem, with her 
love dead, can come back as duty 
bids, and live like a woman of stone 
under the same roof with the hus- 
band to whom her heart never relents, 
towards «whom she feels nothing 
but a still horror and scorn ; but 
Consuelo, with her true love which 
sought so little in return, has to fly 
to save herself from relenting, to 
make forgiveness impossible, to 
prevent herself from enduring all 
things, from suffering long, and 
melting into kindness like the 
Divine Charity itself. 

Anzoleto, however, is no such 
wonderful creation as Tito, nor does 
he demand the same consideration 
in the story, lie is a common type 
enough of the unworthy lover, though 
with so much good in him as his 
higher appreciation of Consuelo’s 
noble character makes inevitable. 
He knowB what is good, and in his 
heart prefers it, notwithstanding 
the miserable jealousy, meanness, 
and sensuality which lead him 
astray from her. But the author of 
his being does not hate him as 
George Eliot hates Tito. She does 
not intend from the beginning to 
ruin and crush him into infamy, 
as the still greater genius of the 
English writer, vindictive and ter- 
rible, sets itself to do. The French 
woman takes infinitely less pains 
about it, and is content with a much 
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more ordinary type. But notwith- 
standing this, and all our prejudices 
in favour of the one against the 
other, we cannot but claim for 
Gooige Sand’s heroine a higher 
place in nature than that which 
ought to be assigned to the royal 
Romola. The grandeur of the Flo- 
rentine is a conventional grandeur : 
she spooks and moves and acts like 
an enlarged and sublimated imper- 
sonation of a girl's ideal of woman — 
an awe-inspiring goddess ; whereas 
the poor child of the people, making 
her necklaces on the great marble 
steps, unguarded and uncared for, is 
of the truest and highest typo of 
femiuine character — real, simple, 
natural, and true, with nothing of 
the sham or fictitiously great about 
her. Her sweet and friendly pre- 
sence charms the reader everywhere. 
She smiles at us though she knows 
us not : never too great for us, not- 
withstanding her genius and her 
fame. Even her trill ing lover, though 
he reverences her better nature, and 
knows that in art she is higher than 
himself, is never crushed by her 
superiority as Tito is by that of his 
magnificent wife, who towers over 
him with a grandeur which makes 
us almost pardon his lighter sins at 
least. We are tempted to dwell updii 
the contrast, because it is fundamen- 
tal in art — not only a contrast of two 
different types, but of two different 
systems and codes of what is best 
The superior is beginning to have a 
new reign on the earth, thanks partly 
to such ideal personages as liomola — 
and the spontaneous and uncon- 
scious are falling into discredit ; hut 
here, as elsewhere, true art is on the 
side of that which is simplest and 
least pretending — the lowly person 
rather than the great 

Books and literary reputations, 
like everything else, fade into ob- 
scurity os time goes on, and 1 Con- 
suclo* has not the fomewhich it once 
had, nor even perhaps has George 
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Sand retained her fame and ex* 
tended reputation. Wo do not 
knowevenwhotherit isdcsirable that 
‘ Consuelo' should he sold to the ex- 
cursionists as ‘ Itomola ’ (oddly) is, 
by way of lending to the general 
mass an interest in Venice; for 
French romance, even at its climax , 
and when its object is good and 
its (fontral figure noble, as in this 
case, is not so safe for general rend- 
ing as English. But no one who 
has read the book will forget to re- 
member it when his gondola shoots 
along the bright canal, or glides 
up to the steps on which the chil- 
dren are sitting, stringing their 
shells, or eating their outdoor meals 
under the sunshine. When the 
breeze blows from the soft Adriatic 
across the Lido, and the winding 
channels which ooze down to the 
sea; when the sun blazes on the 
steps at tho Fiazzetta, and the 
palace of the old Doges Bhows all 
its carvcn work, dwarfed by very 
richness, and tho grateful shadow 
creeps further and further back in 
the colonnades; when the water 
guiglcB and murmurs at the boat’s 
head, and tho gondolier chants his 
long-drawn cry, “AM ! mi !” at the 
comer, before ho plunges into the 
grateful dimness of the narrow 
canal ; — look ! is not that the girl, 
seated whore the dancing green 
ripples, all penetrated with sun- 
shine, make a waving magical play 
of light at her feet ; her dark locks 
under the sun throwing forth a 
kindred gleam of redaction, her 
young, lithe figure — too young for 
any thought of graco or attitude — 
lightly, simply posed upon the 
warm marble of those steps where 
tho passers-by come and go, and 


gondolas push noiselessly up, and 
noiselessly set forth again, Nobody 
noticing tho quiet child at her work ! 
Venice, with all her loveliness, is so 
much the more friendly for this soft 
face in it, this spotless dweller in 
its narrow Corti, and wanderer about 
its water-ways. 

Friend unknown ! you will meet 
many friends in both these cities of 
the past. Her in Florence with the 
Cardellino — serene, sweet mother, 
in holiest bloom of womanhood; 
Her of the Granduca, so reverent 
of the cliild she holds ; that Judith, 
pale with the passion and tho crime 
of her cruel night’s work — most ter- 
rible of heroines, with such exhaus- 
tion and excitement in her face as 
no one but Allori, of all her paint- 
ers, has ventured to put there; 
that Bella of Titian’s painting, who 
has no name except the Beautiful ; 
that pathetic *Mary of tho Magnifi- 
cat in Botticelli’s famous picture, 
with her pitiful angels; and many 
another which wo have no space to 
note. But we doubt whether one 
of all those pictured powers will 
pluck at your memory so effectually 
ns Bomola; who dwells in Florence, 
a kind of tutelary patroness and 
goddess of the grave city. Such 
power of semi-deity is not in the 
humbler and sweeter soul of the 
Venetian singer; but when you 
have come from tho Titians, and 
those acres of splendid courtly can- 
vas on which Paolo has proved 
himself the most magnificent of all 
decorators, you will see Consuelo 
on the marble steps os you go back 
to your gondola — a gentle presence 
as abiding, if not so quoenly or so 
great. 
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QUID SIT OB AND UAL 

God is all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good : — 

I speak to those alone who hold Him so ; 

All-wise, and knowelh therefore what is best, — 

All-good, and icilleth therefore what is best, — 
All-powerful, — can do therefore what is best, — 

And, if He can, why, must. Where Knowledge, Will, 
And Power combine, what else results but this ? 

We cannot, like the Garden’s famous sage, 

Dream of an idle God that dalfs the world 
Aside and lets it pass. Wo know too well. 

By sad experience, how such power for good 
As man can wield may rust for lack of use : 

But God’s great virtues must go forth of Him 
For ever and for ever, and His work 
Be always what is best. Whatever is, 

Is therefore best. Our finite faculties 

May stumble sorely, grope in doubt and dark, — 

Yea, stifle in black quagmires of despair, — 

Failing to see how sorrow, suffering, sin. 

How Evil's .manifest units swell the sum 
Of Jinal good : — but — grant the premises, — 

And the conclusion follows, logical, 

Inevitable. All that is, is best, 

Wear it to us what face it may, for God 
All-wise, all-good, all-potent, wills it so. 

But Prayer then, — to what end 1 if thus we hold 
That, unsolicited, < Jod needs must work 
Humanity’s best, though to humanity 
That best seems often evil. When wo pray. 

Something we ask, — no matter wliut, — of God, 
Something He holds already good or bail, 

Or best or worst say rather, for with Him 
Is no indifference. Suppose it chance, 

As chance it may, that our entreaty squares 
With His great purposes, — the thing will be, 

Without our stir. If wo petition ill, 

Will He grant ill to plcaso our blinded wish? 

Is man more wise than God, that ho should ask 
Eternal Wisdom to reviso its scheme, — 

Hint wliat would seem amendment here and there, — 
Suggest an over-sight 1 — And yet wliat else 
Is PrayeT for wliat God thinks not good to give ? 

So thought the Homan Satirist : — 44 Wherefore then 

44 With votive tablets fringe the waxy knees 
44 Of marble Gods, and weary Heaven with prayers 
44 Superfluous or pernicious ? ” — True, he ends 
With sanction of request for whatsoe’er 
Was best and noblest in the Heathen’s sight, — 
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Sound mind, sound frame, the courage to class Dqath 
Among tho gifts of Nature, fortitude, 

Calmness, content, and high contempt of lust 
And luxury : — if man must pray, must fry 
His porker’s entrails in the altar’s fire, 

Nor he content to leave the Gods unteased,— 

(Though so ’twere better, if lie might advise,) 

Thus let him ask — at least he’ll do no harm : — 

So, with a sneer, he gives us leave to pray. 

Shall we then, drifting with the Fatalist* 

Shrug careless shoulders, fold our idle hands — 

Let the world slide with, “ Che sara sara 2 ” 

“ Kismet ! — What difference if wo pray or no 1 ” 

So thinks the Moslem, yet the Moslem prays. 

Shall ire be dumb? — We cannot choose but pray ! 

Cold ltcason prates of prayer’s futility : — 

Calamity and suffering fling the gloze 
Of Reason to the winds : — Divine command 
And natural impulse drive us to our knees, 

And God Incarnate tells us how to pray. 

The Homan know not that, a few short years 
Defore ho preached such Gospel as he could, 

There was another Preacher, and a form 
Of prayer delivered to a rare he scorned, 9 
Upon a mountain-side in Galilee, 
llricf, comprehensive, pregnant. Church and Priest 
Have missed no chance, through nineteen centuries. 

To inter-scrawl and margin-spread tho text 
"With cumbrous iteration of request 
Fur this or that particular, — seeming good 
To such, of course. Duos not our Father know 
The tilings that we have need of ere we ask ) 

Can w« not trust Him? In that formula 
What earthly boon did Jesus bid us pray 
Save “ daily bread ” I — that is, to-day content, 

Trust for to-morrow : — pardon where we err, 

Sparc us temptation, and deliver us 

From evil ; — generals : — what’s the earlier clause 

That underlies them all ? — “ Thy will be done ! ” 

— “ Fixed Fate, Free-Will, Foreknowledge absolute,” — 
That problem still must front us. Let it rest ! 

Faith can 1 h> humbly patient, and await 
Solution later, when, in God’s good time, 

Heaven shall un-film our eyes and let us see 
llow ail things have together wrought for good. 

Or must the Christian too be Fatalist ? — 

Say, “ solvitur volcndo ; " — for a while 

Tho question’s answered : — yet tho moments come, 

Not seldom, in the life of all whose thought 
Toils o’er the unguessed riddle of the world, 

When doubt, in that apparent liberty 
Suspects a hidden bondage. ‘ Men propose, 
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But God disposes — that’s an utterance 
f Christian in form, methinks, yet Fatalist 
In essence, — full of comfort too for such 
As trust His goodness. Dares the most devout 
Avow ho hopes by praying to persuade 
Omniscience to his notion of what’s good, 

If there Omniscience differs 9 — Rightly held, 

God’s Will is fate. No variableness, 

No shadow of turning. Through Eternity 
God’s Will has been, is, will be, must l>o, done ! 
The Pagan’s stem “ Ananko ” is God’s Will 
For Thcist and for Christian. But tho last 
Sees farther than the first, and hails a light 
Beyond the gloom. The early Pagan felt 
An iron fetter of Necessity. 

How forged he knew not rightly, — or by Gods 
With body parts and passions like his own, 

Or by some elder primal power whereto 
His Gods themselves were vassals : — knew alone 
A tyrant, not a Father : — lacked the light 
To see a Providence that 1 shaped his ends, 
Rough-hew them as he would,' — the confidence 
To own in Nature, Fate, Necessity, — 

God’s Will os ice should say, — on ordinance 
Wiser than bo could frame : — tho faith to say 
11 So best, for so Thou wiliest I ” 

Be his fault 

Free from our blame, if fault it were, to ho 
Too ignorant to conceive, too weak to hear 
A saying hard enough for us who have 
The lesson and the pattern. 

At the Lust, 

What prayer was Ills, who, sweating as it were 
Great drops of blood, on Calvary’s awful evo, 

Knelt by tho olives of Gethscmono ? 

“If it be possible , 0 Father ! let 
“ This cup pass from me ! Xc’ertheless, Thy will, 
" Not Mine , be done /” — Tho human agony, 

The sorrow like no sorrow 'fore or sinco, 

Broke forth in that exceeding bitter cry ! 

Flesh for a moment quailed — but Faith was firm. 
And conquered Nature with tl Tliy will be done ! ” 
So pray, and cease not ! yet not on thy knees 
For ever, droning with the cloistered Monk,— 

Not like the useless Hermit, self-absolved 
From all man’s debt to man, — malingering 
In heaven’s great warfare, when the trumpet-note 
Of duty calls to act ; — not satisfied 
To turn mechanic Buddhist barrel-wheels. 

Or squat, a torpid theorist, absorbed r 
In contemplation of thy navel’s pit. 

Pray ever ! Life, if life is rightly lived, 
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Is one long orison. All faculties, 

Employed os God would have them used, are steps 
Upon the stain by which man climbs to Heaven, 
lor “laborare” is “ orare' 1 too. 

Fray evor, and work ever. Say at morn 
“Thy will be done, for it is good," — and so 
Go forth more apt to do it say at evo 
“Thy will be done, for it is good," — and so 
Sleep fearless with that saying. Prayer and sin 
Fight in no holiday-tourney, ever locked 
In mortal grapplo : — Prayer must strangle Siu 
Or Sin will stranglo Prayer. 

The world is dim, 
And we, as yet, not capable to face 
Tho perfect noon of knowledge and of truth. 

Some day wo sliall see clearer. Put, till then, 

Use we what light we have, and pray for more, 

To know more fully what wo know in part, 

What conscience teaches but imperfectly, 

What pride disputes, and passion over-clouds, 

Ami frailty doubts, and wild despair defies. 

Lighten our darkness ! Light ! more light ! to sec 
What is that true and perfect will of God, 

That we may help to do it ; — not as tools 
That know not what they fashion, but its hands 
Whose heart is in their work : — and, whatsoe’er 
It be, this above all, more Faith to cry, 

In darkness or in light, — “Thy will bo done !" 


II. K. 
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' BRACKEN BURY *S NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. 


The public lies waited anxiously, 
and lias not been kept waiting long, 
for a connected and authentic me- 
moir of that extraordinary war which 
England made on the Gold Coast 
last winter. Personal ad ventures we 
have had recounted in plenty. "We 
know pretty well — at any rate it is 
not the fault of numberless writers 
if we know not — what were the ex- 
citements, privations, sufferings, and 
consolations of unhappy men whoso 
duties called them to take part in 
that loathsome though not inglori- 
ous strife. The scenery, the diffi- 
culties of the daily task, our enemies 
in their savage bravery, our allies 
in their rfpathy and cowardice, have 
been shown to us by means of the 
pencil and of the pen, until the 
manner of the war has been stamped 
upon our apprehension, liul all 
through the preparations, all through 
the hated struggle, our minds wen* 
intent upon matters concerning 
which the keenest observer’s notes, 
the mofet graphic sketches of the 
artist, could never inform us. "We 
desired to know why there was a 
war at all ; how it came about that, 
liable as we were to the incursions 
of a formidable enemy, and charged 
as we stood with the protection and 
ordering of many subject tribes, wc 
left our settlements for years, and 
tens of years, without adequate de- 
fence — nay, almost defenceless. It 
was an inquiry ever present to our 
minds whenever the subject was 
discussed, huw a force of white sol- 
diers could he effectively used in 
that deadly climate, supposing that 
it should be able to face the climate 
at all ; and we asked, too, whether 


it might not he possible, by arming 
and disciplining the native tribes, 
who wore the enemies of our enemy, 
to carry on the war by blacks against 
blacks. Mere advantage against 
barbarous numbers of Ashantis has 
been obtained before, sometimes by 
a dashing venture, sometimes by the 
terror of a new weapon, as a rocket, 
sometimes by the accidents of cli- 
mate or of state affairs, which oblig- 
ed the enemy to withdraw into his 
own country ; but we wanted to 
know how the means hitherto at 
our disposal may he used with a 
fair prospect of success, or what 
additional force will be required, if 
it be ascertained that the forces to 
which wc formerly trusted arc in- 
sufficient. "We wished, in short, to 
see the various incidents ami ad- 
ventures by the light which can 
proceed from only official records, 
or from the decisions of councils, 
or from the combinations of com- 
manders. Not events only, but 
the springs of events, the chain of 
causes which had Wn operating 
aforetime, the plans which brought, 
forth the recent successes in the 
field ; these are what wc must study 
if wc would be instructed as well as 
affected. And in good time, just 
when the sensational aspect of tin* 
campaign is loginning to get a little 
dull, comes Captain Henry Hrackcn- 
bury of the. L’oyal Artillery, a stall' 
officer of the expedition, with his 
narrative of events from first to last 
— an account compiled from official 
documents, whose meaning is illus- 
trated by the knowledge of an officer 
who was at once an eyewitness of 
many of the actions and scenes, and 


Tho Ashanti War: a Narrative prepared from Official Documents by permission 
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tbc "War, Ac. Ac. William Blackwood A Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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a confidential agent of the com- 
mander of the forces. Sober, dis- 
passionate, and clear, the narrative 
is, and ought to he ; but such was 
the variety of “moving accidents 
by flood and field,” such were the 
brevity and the brilliancy of the 
campaign, such, too, we may add, 
is the ability shown in presenting 
the different phases of the war, that 
the reader is not for a moment al- 
lowed to feel himsolf given up to 
dry or drowsy dotails: the details 
are all there, but they arc judici- 
ously introduced ; we have the ex- 
citement of on epic story with the 
teaching of accurate history. The 
glimpses which the newspapers gave 
us of tlic earlier actions wore liko 
the revelations of a magic lantern : 
a handful of sailors or marines, of 
West India troops, of native tribes 
or volunteers, suddenly flashed up 
somewhere, had a brush with 
the enemy, the scone closed, and 
all was dark again. Wo seldom 
knew what causes brought the com- 
bat about, how it was connected 
with other operations, or how it 
contributed to the result of the 
campaign. One remembers how, 
when it was first tt»ld us that the 
Ashantis had retired behind the 
Prnh, England was rather discon- 
certed than otherwise hy the news. 
A decoy, many of us said, a ruse to 
draw our troops on, and outflank 
them ; then to cut them from their 
base* and let the rains, assisted by 
Ashanti knives, dispose of them. 
Few of us knew, and certainly 
none of us until ho has read Cap- 
tain Brack anbury’s account will 
understand, how, step hy step, spite 
of grievous disappointments and 
failures, the Protectorate was cleared 
of King Koilec's troops, who fell 
back, not to execute a clever plan 
of their own, hut because, being 
closely pressed by the different 
handfulB of men (whom we occa- 
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sionally saw projected singly on the 
curtain, but who were all? working 
together to a common end), they 
found the Protectorate a great deal 
too hot for them, and were glad to 
put the river between themselves 
and their pursuers. It cannot he 
forgotten, either, how the great dis- 
comfiture of the Ashantis was ex- 
pected to happen when Captain 
Qlovor, At the hood of hiB thousands 
from the banks of the Volta, was 
to hurst upon their flank. But our 
author shows us how, before Captain 
Glover hod moved a foot, the work 
of clearing the Protectorate was 
done, and the way was being pre- 
pared for the march of white sol- 
diers, who were to follow up the 
success already achieved, and, in- 
stead of allowing Koifee leisure to 
hatch plots in the security of his 
palace, to bring fire ami sword up 
to his very doors, and treat him to 
some of the pleasant sensations 
which ho had been fond of creat- 
ing among other nations. We our- 
selves confess to having been so 
taken hy the unveiling of the 
causes and connections of the war, 
that wo had not much stomach 
for critically dissecting tlio work ; 
and wo imagino that our readers, 
like ourselves, would desire to 
know what the hook tells us, 
rather than our opinion of how it 
is told. 

The narrative divides itself into 
distinct epochs; most of the ac- 
counts arc succinct, while the events 
in them uro many and various. If, 
therefore, Captain Bnickcubury’s 
reader bo of our mind* and wish to 
master the subject of the Gold 
Coast War, he will not object to 
perusing the history of each period 
os frequently as will possess him of 
all its events, before ho advances to 
the stage in front of it. The epochs 
may be tabulated as — 

1st, The ancient history of the 
a 
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region; the disputes, raids, and 
combats s the troubles of the gover- 
nors and traders of old. 

2d, The Ashanti invasion, which 
led to this last war; the steps 
taken to meet it; the moans of de- 
fence available at first, and the suc- 
cours from time to time afforded up 
to the mission of Sir Garnet Wol- 
seloy and Captain Glover. 

3d, The plans proposed, and 
means resorted to, for ridding the 
protectorate of the Ashantis; the 
demand for white troops, the pre- 
paration for their reception, and 
forward march. 

4th, The advance of our forces, 
under difficulties. Passage of the 
Prah, and movoment beyond that 
river to the liue where resistance 
recommenced, with collateral opera- 
tions of Glover’s force. 

5th, The struggle to get Cno- 
massie. Its capture and destruc- 
tion. 

Gth, The results of the war, and 
prospects of the settlements. 

Numerous trading settlements of 
Europeans dotted the Gold Coast 
at the commencement of the present 
century — French, Danes, Dutch, 
and English. As regards the three 
last-mentioned nations, their settle- 
ments appear to have been inter- 
spersed along the sea-coast, so that 
there was no continuous region 
which could be geographically as- 
signed to any one of them. So far 
as this our history informs us, the 
French kept nlways to tho west waul 
of the other nations, beyond tho 
river Assinee. Of necessity each 
little settlement established amicable 
relations with the black tribe or 
tribes among whom it had made 
its depot. These compacts, it is 
presumed, differed as to their terms 
from the beginning. They were 
certainly found to differ at tho 
period to which earliest records 
take us back. But it is probable 


that the treaties of each settling 
nation became gradually more as- 
similated to each other, although 
different nations wero fond of differ- 
ent conditions. This last remark is 
truo especially of tho Dutch and 
English, tho two which are princi- 
pally concerned in tho antecedents 
of the war. Tho Dutch levied their 
duties on ono principle, tho English 
on another. The Dutch viewed the 
slave-trade with an indulgent eye ; 
indeed, at one time they did more 
than this in its favour — they entered 
into the traffic pretty extensively. 
The English refused to recognise 
slavery or tho traffic in slaves. 
Ilcnco the Dutch were esteemed by 
the savages as tho more reasonable 
and liberal people, and as preferable 
neighbours and protectors. Each 
nation had established a system of 
subsidising its protected tribes, the 
money so jmid being either rent for 
tho ground occupied by the settle- 
ments, a tribute for the privilege of 
trading in the country unmolested, 
or an inducement to the tribal 
governments to perforin certain 
services. Whatever it meant, its 
payment reveals the weakness out 
of which ha vo arisen all the 
disputes, heart-burnings, and wars, 
lip to this year of grace l^Tt. 
Tailing themselves protectors, the 
whites had seldom or never the 
means of controlling the circum- 
jacent tribes, far less of protecting 
them against foreign enemies. The 
*<ri-di*nnt protectors could bring no 
effectual aid when it was wanted ; 
they, by the pretence of protection, 
took the spirit of self-defence away 
from the protected tribes without 
fulfilling the duty of shielding them 
from attack. This, without doubt, 
was the general cause of our Gold 
Coast troubles. 

Though able to do bo littlo for 
their jnvjffyA tho white settlers of 
different races were obliged to do 
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something for their own protection 
at their different stations. Hence 
arose a number of small foils in 
which were quartered the scanty 
professional troops that were fur- 
nished for this region. In time of 
danger the traders, as volunteers, 
assisted in defence of the forts, and 
obtained what further assistance 
they could from their native allies. 
But the latter were so cowardly and 
so lazy as to be generally more a 
trouble than ail aid, notwithstand- 
ing the immense and continuous 
pains taken by the whites to 
make them a little martial, os they 
were reputed once to have been. 
Euriqicans could never finally acqui- 
esce in the truth that tribes num- 
bering thousands of brawny, healthy 
men, and liaving no business in tho 
world if that business were not war, 
should be utterly and persistently 
unavailable for any warlike purpose : 
so they went on trying to discipline 
and inspirit them. Hitherto, it 
must be confessed that those sloth- 
ful, cowardly wretches have baffled 
all .attempts to make men of them. 
Exception from tlii* general censure 
must however be made in favour of 
a very few tribe#, finemnst among 
whom the llmissin, although far 
from being all that could l* 1 desired, 
show bravery and m« ny soldier-like 
qualities. 

As tho coast tribe-*, all pretty 
much alike in their ciwaidice, were 
not given to trouble us seriously, 
the question presents il.M-If — against 
what enemy is it that we white 
people profess to defend tho coast 
tribes 1 Tho answer is : Against a 
powerful tribe or aggregation of 
tribes, continually pressing upon 
them from the interior, envying 
them their maritime position, envy- 
ing them their subsidies from their 
white allies, despising them for 
llicir poltroonery, and purposing to 
make them slaves, and to appro- 


priate such good^, as they may 
possess. The name of this power- 
ful nation has lately been familiar 
to all of us; it is the Ashantis. 
These Ashantis will fight for what 
they want ; they have seldom 
scrupled, when it suited them, to 
invade the Protectorate, to which 
they are a standing tenror; but up 
to this time they have always been 
persuaded by money or force to re- 
tire to their own country north of 
the Prali river, after a longer or 
shorter occupation of some of the 
protected territory. Their incur- 
sions have not been always produc- 
tive of glory to the British aims. 
Our author has to make mention of 
reverses, the white flag hoisted on 
a British fort, an English governor 
with his attendant force captured 
and slain. Spite of disasters, how- 
ever, tho whites did always manage 
to hold or. recover their ground on 
the soa-coast. 

As for us English, the Ashantis 
have always professed that they did 
not want to quarrel with us ; but 
they have been fond of striking at 
us through tho sides of the tribes 
which lean on us. They have laid 
claim repeatedly to sovereign rights 
acquired by conquest over some or 
all of those tribes, and they have 
invariably held it good international 
law that these sovereign rights in- 
cluded a title to the tribute money 
which a white nation may have 
Itccn in the habit of paying to the 
conquered. This title has been 
advanced and withdrawn very many 
times, as recorded in very many 
trcaticK mode by English governors 
with kings of Ashanti. We shall 
hardly find out now how the right 
of tho dispute originally lay; but 
this we know, that treaties were 
often not honourably observed by 
tho British, and that by our 
lapses in this respect we gave 
Uxo savage mon&rchs an idea 
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that our principles and our practice 
do not always coincide, thereby 
but ‘too surely inducing them to 
hold to their affiance in cunning 
and violence. Thus answers were 
sometimes given by us which in effect 
were barefaced repudiations of agree- 
ments recently and solemnly mado. 
We cannot therefore be surprised if 
the kings of Ashanti credited us 
with being just a little more slippery 
than themselves. To show that wo 
do not write this without warrant, 
Captain Brackenbury, at pp. 9 to 
12, narrates that in 1817 an Eng- 
lish mission having proceeded to Coo- 
massic, a treaty was there signed 
between this country and Ashanti 
which provided for perpotual peace 
between the two nations, and cove- 
nanted that- there should be no hos- 
tilities in case of a real or fancied 
injury, but that the king should lay 
his grievance before the; governor, 
from whom ho might expect justice. 
Wo guaranteed a free passage to the 
coast to the Ashantis, and tlio king 
undertook that neither we nor our 
allies should be troubled by tribes 
under liis influence. But shortly 
after, when the Ashantis were about 
to make war with an inland nation, 
one of tho tribes protected by us in- 
sulted some of the kings messen- 
gers. The king thereupon com- 
plained to the British governor, os 
by tho treaty he was entitled to do, 
but “ unfortunately,” says our au- 
thor, “the governor's answer was 
a defiance to the king.” War, of 
course, was expected by the Cape 
Coa^t people after this. The 
civilised people for some reason 
had thought lit to repudiate and 
violate the treaty, but what docs 
the savage? He sends another 
messenger, with a largo retinue, 
“who insisted on the treaty being 
read, claimed satisfaction under 
its clauses, and said that, if redress 
were not granted, he should leave 


the treaty, and war would be de- 
clared.” The good faith and tho 
patience were all on tho Ashanti 
side at this time. Even a third 
embassy, escorted by 1200 armed 
men, came down to insist on the 
observance of tho treaty, and on 
compensation for tho breach of it 
in the first instance. But by this 
time a gentleman had arrived from 
England with a commission as Con- 
sul to Coomassie ; and the King of 
Ashanti, notwithstanding tho man- 
ner in which he had been treated, 
consented to reopen negotiations 
with this gentleman. Mr Dupuis. 
A new treaty was then concluded, 
in 1820 ; but this the local autho- 
rities, and afterwards the Home 
Government, refused to ratify. We 
quote our author’s remarks on this 
unhappy result. 

“Bearing in mind that the King 
viewed -Mr Dupuis as the umhassidor 
of his Sovereign, aiul that hie uwu 
dealings with u* had always l»eeii fair 
and Ktiaightforwanl, it is not diffiudt 
to w’c that h«* mu>t ha\e looked upon 
the repudiation of this runtnud iii a 
deliberate breach of faith on the part 
of the British ; and it is difficult to 
conceive a inoic igiwme policy than 
that adopted by u&— a policy nano 
likely to bear bitter fruit in form of 
future luiMiU't, fatal alike to com- 
merce and the progris- of enlightened 
civilisation. 

“The friendly treaty so happily 
made Wing thus nullifud, the Kiug of 
Ashanti adhered to Ins pn vioiw de- 
mands, though he did not take imme- 
diate steps tor enforcing them." 

It is a pity that we did not know 
something more of those matters last 
year, when one of the cardinal points 
of belief laid down was that it was 
utterly useless to negotiate with tho 
Kind of Ashanti, as, whatever pro- 
mises ho might make, he would be 
sure to break them at his conve- 
nience. 

Our relations, we i>crecive, be- 
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came complicated, and England 
was not £ 1*60 from Marne in the 
matter. The King of Ashanti, now 
doubting and condemning us, had 
means of making himself very 
troublesome. By fear or favour he 
could persuade some of the Coast 
tribes to net in his interests rather 
than in ours ; and in that way he 
kept up continual alnrmB, and was 
able to harass the Eaiitis, whoso 
tribes occupied the country near to 
Cape Coast Castle, lie evidently 
felt very sow ; his troops -were con- 
stantly reported to be south of the 
Brail, and threatening or molesting 
our protected tribes. At last he 
seized, carried off, and put to death 
a Biitisli serjeont, and sent to in- 
form Sir Charles Macartliy, the 
governor of the Cold Coast, 11 that 
he would make his head into an 
ornament of the royal death-drum.” 
It was to avenge this injury and 
insult that Sir Charles Maeartliy 
started upon liis ill-starred expedi- 
tion in 1824. Then followed in- 
cursion after incursion of the 
Ashantis into the protectorate, until 
in 1827 the use of rockets somewhat 
scared them, und the king expressed 
a wish for peace "again. Governor 
Maclean m 1831 did arrange a peace 
which he and his successors managed 
to preserve for many years. Spite, 
of occasional disputes, there were 
no hostilities of consequence un- 
til comparatively modem times, 
when the clouds began to gather 
which led to the war-tempest of 
1873-4. 

Sometimes a merchant company, 
sometimes the Crown, had ruled the 
Gold Coast. In 1 843 the Crown as- 
sumed the government, and lias kept 
it ever since. These repeated transfers 
were not favourable to a steady line 
of policy. If our conduct was not 
to be such as could win the Ashantis 
to our friendship, we should at least 
have token care to have at command 


a force sufficient t <f keep the tribes 
for whom we made oufselves re- 
sponsible in order, and to show a 
proper front to the Ashantis when- 
ever they might try their fortune in 
an invasion. But this sufficient force 
was never present until this past 
winter of 1873-4, when, for a few 
weeks, a well-appointed expedition 
put forth its strength on that vexed 
territory, carried the war at last into 
the enemy’s kingdom, and inflicted 
a punishment which, it is to bo 
hoped, will operate for a long time 
to come. 

Besides these shiftings of the 
government between Crown and 
company, there were other historical 
transactions which contributed to 
bring the war upon us. We bought 
out the Danes, and afterwards made 
exchanges with the Dutch. The 
latter arrangement, though very 
convenient - to llie tw r o European 
nations, was distasteful to some of 
the protected tribes, who wished 
to retain their old protectors. It 
led to quarrels and obstructions, 
and things did not go on pleasantly 
for a long while. At last proposals 
were made for the withdrawal of 
the Dutch and the assumption of 
the whole Dutch protectorate by 
the English. About giving effect 
to these proposals, the English 
(rather late in the day) were very 
scrupulous indeed, lest by taking 
over the Dutch forts, they should 
cause any trouble to the natives. 
Elmina (originally Dutch), in which 
.State there seems always to have 
been a party friendly to the Ashantis, 
bad, while these proposals were 
under consideration, a general and 
some forces belonging to that nation 
lying within its boundaries. King 
Kollee Kolkalli of Ashanti, who 
had by that time (1870) ascended 
the throne, protested against the 
transfer of Elmina, which. he de- 
clared to be his, and which, no 
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doubt, he, for reasons before given, 
preferred '* to havo under Dutch 
protection. The Dutch, however, 
got rid of the Ashantis who had 
lain in Elmina; and the Dutch 
commissioner distinctly denied the 
right of King Koffeo to that state, 
and explained that the money 
paid by them to Koffeo was a free 
gift, and in no respect a tribute in 
respect of their protectorate of El- 
mina. A written renunciation of 
his claim to Elmina, and consent to 
tho correctness of the state of things 
as represented by the Dutch Com- 
missioner, was also procured by tho 
Dutch from Koffee. This, as our 
author shows, was a suspicious doc- 
ument ; and it was nevcT afterwards 
acknowledged by King Koffee ; yet 
it was accepted as genuine by 
tho English. In fact, the English 
government consented to take over 
the Dutch protectorate; having, in 
so doing, tho right entirely on their 
side, so far as documents could 
justify them. 

The King had kidnapped some 
French and German missionaries, 
whom he refused to surrender, “ but 
with proviso and exception ; ” niul 
Mr Salmon, the Governor, had closed 
the way to the coast against the 
Ashantis. It soon became apparent 
that the King meant war; and it 
was not long before acts of war 
were committed. The situation, in 
brief, appears to have been as fol- 
lows at the beginning of 1873: — 
The English left in possession of 
Danish, Dutch, and English forts, 
and protectors of the tribes circum- 
jacent thereto. Tho tribes in many 
instances Tesenting the transfers of 
forts ; and, in the case of the Funtis 
and Elminas, hating each other, and 
interchanging hostile acts, though 
now under a common protection. 
The Elminas, not wholly, but cer- 
tainly in part, disloyal to the whites, 
and endeavouring to assist the in- 


vaders. Tho Ashantis, many thou- 
sands in number, across the Frah, 
and proceeding coastward, capturing 
towns os they came. 

This short account of events ante- 
cedent to the war was necessary be- 
fore we could properly introduce 
the remarkable incidents of tho war 
itself. As told at greater leugth by 
Captain Brackcnbury, tho prefatory 
story exhibits some of the most 
curious and interesting matter in 
the whole book. It may probably 
entirely satisfy the reader's mind 
as to whether a war on tho Gold 
Coast might or might not have been 
avoided, and is therefore worthy of 
his very careful perusal. By it he 
will be convinced, we should im- 
agine, that when lately Mr Glad- 
stone in Parliament declared that 
official information concerning the 
Gold Coast had been “deplorably 
scanty,” lie did not use language at 
all too forcible. In regard to tho 
obtaining of information, and in 
every other regard, the colony had 
been neglected. Minsters put 
aside the petty troubles of a bar- 
barous region, and left tho gover- 
nors and other officials to sr rumble 
along as best they might. If there 
he any maxim respecting colonisa- 
tion which we ought to have learned 
by this time, it is this ; that where 
we plant ourselves as traders among 
barbarians we must be provided 
with a force sufficient to make us 
respected. But the climate ; it is 
death to white soldiers to serve on 
such a coast. Certainly there will 
be great expense of human life. 
But then you may avoid that ex- 
pense by not proceeding with the 
] dan tat ions ; or if you decide to re- 
main there, to do so conveniently 
you must incur the expense. A Vo 
have had to pay heavily at lost 
botli in money and men ; a smaller 
outlay of both boldly submitted to 
at an earlier date would have reu- 
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rlered tlio sudden and numerous 
force sent out in 1873 unnecessary. 
We sent out a force of marines last 
autumn; we might have done the 
same in previous autumns. The 
marines did not stand the climato 
well. No ; hut we have plenty of 
ships and might have effected very 
frequent reliefs. Pay some way we 
must; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a small payment made early 
woidd have rendered our late heavy 
toll unnecessary. We contend that 
a display of force was required by 
common prudence, whether we 
might choose to carry things with 
a high hand or to appear as friends 
and benefactors of the natives. We 
did take up that rule of benefactors 
and civilisers, but we played it so 
badly that we lost every chance of 
succeeding by force of kindness. 
Now, if Government had been so 
minded three or four years ago, 
whon our affairs on the Coast were 
beginning to look serious, dt might 
surely have discovered that which 
lias now come to light concerning 
some very questionable dealings of 
our own officials in times past. It 
might have found out too that pro- 
bably the transfer* of Elmiiia to the 
English did very sensibly affect 
King Koifee’s interests: also that 
liis rights as lord paramount of some 
of these tribes, however lie may ac- 
cording to circumstances have re- 
pudiated or asserted them, had some 
real foundation. Now that he has 
been severely punished, there may 
be rankling in his breast an idea 
that he is not suffering for his 
cruelty and pugnacity, but because 
he ventured to assert some righte- 
ous claims which it was not conve- 
nient for the English to acknow- 
ledge. Possibly had tins been un- 
derstood before things became too 
far perplexed, his claims in this re- 
spect might have been easily satis- 
fied. But what hope was there of 


this whon our ruler? rested content 
with “ deplorably scanty 8 informa- 
tion I 

The Ashanti invasion, we are 
told, took Colonel Harley, the go- 
vernor, by surprise. He had not 
been more than two months at the 
station, and he evidently believed 
that the negotiations which had 
been going on about the captured 
missionaries and the transfer of El- 
mina gave an assurance that hostili- 
ties were not yet imminent. He 
did not perhaps perceive the im- 
portance that the Ashantis would 
attach to the closing of the road to 
the coast by his predecessor; nor 
read aright all the shuffling con- 
duct that had been going on con- 
cerning the prisoners and the king’s 
claims. Koffee, no doubt, had been 
treacherously designing war for some 
time ; but his treachery had proceed- 
ed from a conviction that there was 
treachery on our side, and that he 
must take care of himself. As we 
read further on in the narrative, he 
hod been led to believe that we in- 
tended to take his kingdom from 
him, and to givo it to a king south 
of the l*rali ; and, with his confid- 
ence in us destroyed as it was, it is 
perhaps not surprising that lie be- 
lieved reports to our discredit, and 
resolved' to take the bull by the 
horns. But though surprised the 
goveruor was not dismayed. He at 
once surveyed his resources, and a 
pretty beggarly account it was that 
lie took. Wo were under the im- 
pression that a small detachment 
from a West India regiment had 
been stationed permanently on the 
Gold Coast ; but it does not appear 
from the narrative before us that 
any troops whatever, whose desig- 
nation is to be found in the Boyal 
Anny List, were there. Whether 
we are right or wrong about this, it 
is distinctly stated that, officers and 
men all told, the whole available 
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force dispersed^ver several stations 
was 160 jnen, and we presume that 
Ilottssas and volunteers are included 
in these. Further volunteering was 
immediately set on foot; and, not 
discouraged by the many instances 
in which such a call had vainly 
been made, the governor issued a pro- 
clamation calling upon the Fantis 
and other spirited natives to turn 
out in dofenco of their hearths and 
homes. From 60,000 to 70,000 
warriors, Colonel Harley thought, 
might respond to this call ; not 
that we mean to represent him as 
resting content with calling these 
spirits from their vasty j ungles. He 
sent out the best agents he could 
find to convince them of the extent 
of the danger and of the necessity of 
lwing up /md doing. Our protec- 
tion, they were assured, had a i>t*cu- 
liar meaning. It meant that they 
were to protect themselves, though 
we would after a fashion furnish 
them with leaders, ail vice, and 
weapons. It may he well to men- 
tion by the way that the gover- 
nor, who talked of turning out 

60.000 men, had 381 flint guns, 
and 190 Eufields available for issue. 
However, he did the little that 
could be done within his own gov- 
ernment, and he wrote to Sierra 
Leone for assistance, whence ho re- 
ceived 300 Sniders, with ammuni- 
tion, and also 100 men of the 2d 
West India Kegimout. He also re- 
ported his position to the War Office, 
from whence he received in due 
course 700 muzzle-loading rifles and 

210.000 rounds of ammunition. We 
say here of Colonel Harley and his 
assistants, that whatever want of 
forethought or perception they may 
have displayed before, they now, in 
a time of extreme peril, went about 
what might have been regarded as a 
hopeless employment with as much 
courage and energy as if ample 
means had been at their disposal. 


The Ashanti border is miles 
north from Cape Coast, and fortun- 
ately some other tribes — Assins, 
Denkeras, Akims, and others — inter- 
vened between them and the un- 
ready Fantis, whoso boundary ex- 
tends not more than 25 miles north 
of the coast. So while the Ashan- 
tis were routing and punishing the 
Assins and others, and gathering 
and consuming their crops, time was 
gained for pressing the Fantis to 
action, who, it was hoped, might be 
warmed by importunity, though they 
would not kindle at the first alarm. 
A little was done ; and by tho time 
the Ashantis had driven the Assins 
back upon the Funtis, tho latter hail 
shown something like a front, and 
been beaten. The more reliable 
troops, tho W. L detachment and 
the Iloussas, were exported, in tho 
last resort, to cover the white settle- 
ments, so that they could lint at 
present take the foremost place in 
resisting the enemj\ They, how- 
ever, kept among the tribes, and did 
what could be done towards mak- 
ing them fight to advantage. The 
Fantis could not bo induced to at- 
tack; but when they were at tack vt I, 
they, for tho iiu>t time in their 
history, held their giouud — a most 
providential exception, the reader 
will think, when he sees that, if 
the rout which occurred two months 
later had now taken place, there 
would probably have been white 
flags again flying over llritisli forts, 
so far off was succour at this time. 
It was on the 8th April that the 
Fantis stood firm. They were urged 
to follow up their successful defence 
by assuming the offensive ; but this 
was asking too much of Fanti patri- 
otism. They declined to advance, 
and awaited another attack, which 
camo upon them on the 14th, when, 
by the aid of some rockets which 
Mr Loggie, a police inspector and 
old artilleryman, discharged on the 
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enemy, the Fantis were again in- 
duced to hold their ground. The 
wretches were strong in numbers, 
and if they could have been per- 
suaded to advance, they might then 
and there have turned the fortune 
of the campaign. But those two 
endurances were all that their valour 
was capable of; and, after thus 
making good their position, and 
after receiving supplies of arms and 
ammunition from Cape Coast, they 
retreated en nuisse. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance that the Ashan- 
tis, astonished at the two checks 
which they had received, thought 
it advisable to retreat too : so the 
stand which the FantiB made was 
by no means without its good effect, 
and repaid in some soTt the great 
pains which the white leaders took 
to bring it about. “ Means the re- 
verse of gentle” were used to keep 
them up to the front ; and Air 
Loggie thought that “acting as 
whipper-in to these people” was 
the most fatiguing part of the day's 
work. 

Even where the issues arc so 
serious, an odd thought will some- 
times present itself: and here one 
can hardly help remembering two 
of Air Dickens’s heroes, who ran 
away from each other much as the 
Ashantis and Fantis did. If the 
Ashantis had come on, there was 
very little, ns far as can he seen, to 
withstand them ; but, being ignor- 
ant of the state of affairs among 
the Fantis, they kept away, and 
gave Colonel liarley the precious 
interval that he wanted. Ho 
used this opportunity to demand 
a gunboat from tho senior naval 
officer, believing, for his part, that 
he was at his lost shift, and that 
the enemy would immediately be 
down upon Elmina and tho other 
forts. Hut Providence was aiding 
him more than he knew of. Like 
the Assyrians of old, the Ashantis 


had heard a rumejur, and were 
anxious to return into their own 
land. For very fear the Fanti forces 
had withdrawn themselves, or been 
withdrawn, from Dunquali, a sta- 
tion to the north of the Fanti coun- 
try ; but the Ashantis imagined that 
tho Fantis had gone north to inter- 
pose between them and tho Prah, 
and were much troubled by this 
fancy. At the same time they were 
afflicted with smallpox, and, having 
pretty well wasted the region in 
which they were, provisions were 
exceedingly scarce. It is plain that, 
if the Ashantis had come boldly on, 
things might have gone with us 
more unluckily than one can boar 
to think of; for the Fantis weTe 
completely disorganised, and the 
Houssas and volunteers -wore for 
the time knocked up. On the oilier 
hand, so demoralised were tho 
Ashantis by, the causes which have 
been named, that if it had been 
possible to collect and move the 
Fantis, tho latter might have had 
their will of their enemies. This 
period, 'when there was nothing but 
their own misapprehension and 
their sickly condition to restrain 
the Ashantis from descending on 
the const, was certainly the most 
critical for us of the whole war. 

From April to the beginning of 
June 1873, the deluded Ashantis, 
leaving those who might have been 
their victims time to overcome their 
panic and reunite, as they at last 
did, employed themselves in ravag- 
ing anil devouring a large region 
between the Fantis and the Prah. 
But by the beginning of June both 
sides seemed to have somewhat 
recovered their war-stomachs. The 
Fantis had been persuaded, by 
great exertions of the Governor and 
others, to act together again; and 
the Ashantis, after having lost their 
great opportunity, were thinking of 
descending on the coast. They 
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came down afolast, hod some partial 
engagements with the Fontis and 
their allies on the 3d and 4th of 
the month, and, on the 5th, made 
a general attack, and completely 
defeated and routed their oppon- 
ents. 

“ That afternoon/ 1 says our author, 
“ was seen the terrible sight of a whole 
people flying in panic for many hours. 
All the afternoon the roads and 
thoroughfares leading into Cape Coast 
were crowded by masses of people — 
men, women, and children — ■ flying 
panic-stricken into the town. *Tho 
alarm and terror at Cape Coast was 
such os cun scarcely he described. All 
through the evening and night of the 
5th, these fugitives continued to come 
in, the kings and chiefs being amongst 
the most demoralised. At dawn on 
the 6th, a report was circulated that 
the Ashahtis were at Sweet River, five 
miles from Cape Coast.” 

TVe said above that it was lucky 
this rout did not occur in April, 
and we must explain now why, 
after it had been deferred for two 
months, it was a bit more tolerable 
in June than in the earlier month. 
It was more tolerable for this rea- 
son, that succour was at hand. The 
poor harassed Governor had no 
other or newer resource than to as- 
semble yet again the miserable 
chiefs who, os we liave shown by 
our quotation from Captain Bracken- 
bury, were more craven than their 
craven subjects. Of course it was 
not from such a source as this that 
effectual aid was to be expected. 
Certainly not. But on “the 7tli 
June H.M.S. Barracouta, Captain 
Fremantle, steamed into the roads 
with a detachment of 110 Royal 
Marines, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Festing of the 
Boyal Marine Artillery.” — That is 
why the postponement of this rout 
for two months was such a merciful 
dispensation. In April it would 
have been ruinous, in June it was 


remediable. In fact, the tide which 
had hitherto been setting against us 
really turned on 7th June, after 
which date, by hook or by crook, 
— for it was a desparate achieve- 
ment, due wholly to tlio constancy 
and energy of those who were em- 
ployed, and in no respect to the 
efficient action of the Home Gov- 
ernment — we began to turn the 
tables on Koffeo and his poople. 

The town of Elmina, though in 
our protectorate, was known to be 
to some extent favourable to the 
Ashantis, and to be supplying them. 
So the first move of our now 
strengthened force was to bring 
Elmina to its senses. By a sudden 
and simultaneous movement on tlio 
9th of June, Festing assumed con- 
trol of the fort and its guns, the 
boats of the Barracouta and other 
ships guarded the mouth of the 
liver, and the ships kept watch 
against escape by sea. Between the 
river, the fort, and the sea, the dis- 
affected portion of the town, stand- 
ing on a peninsula, was contained. 
There was an exit to the west 
which was guarded by a force of 
Houssas. Things being thus far 
prepared, inartiftl law was proclaim- 
ed, the inhabitants were ordered to 
give up their arms, and warned 
that, in case of refusal to yield 
them, the place would he bombarded 
after an hour should have been al- 
lowed for the removal of the inno- 
cent and helpless. It was necessary 
to carry this threat into execution ; 
and, while the bombardment was 
proceeding, Ashanti troops showed 
themselves upon the neighbouring 
hills to the number of 2000 or 
thereabouts. Festing now turned 
out of tho fort on to the beach with 
his men ; and Fremantle with some 
of his crew landed and placed them- 
selves under Festing’s orders. They 
had a smart brush— our force driv- 
ing away the enemy (who stood 
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tlieir ground at first) in disorder, 
with a loss of between twenty and 
thirty men, while our loss was a 
mere nothing. The sailors now 
re-ombarked 9 and the marines 
rested and dined ; hut Festing 
was quickly aware that the Ashan- 
tis in considerable force were advanc- 
ing from the north upon the loyal 
quarter of Elmino. The Barracouta's 
men once more landed, this time 
under Lieutenant Wells. Testing’s 
force advanced towards the enemy, 
who, being greatly superior in num- 
bers, attempted to outflank them ; 
but Wells and his sailors defeated 
this attempt by a brisk attack upon 
the overlapping wing. The enemy 
in his turn was outflanked, and made 
to stagger by a sharp Snider lire. 
The British lino advanced, a running 
light ensued, and fortunately for us 
over open ground. The Ashantis 
after making a brief stand on the 
plain, and a better one at the edge 
of a thick bush, finally retreated in 
confusion, leaving 200 dead. It 
was the finest opportunity afforded 
during the whole war of getting at 
the foe uncovered by the bush, and 
open to the action of our rifles. Our 
loss was one man • killed, and an 
officer and three men wounded. 

Ashanti valour, though it shines 
very bright beside Fanti valour, is 
nevertheless largely tempered by 
discretion. It will astonish no one 
who may have accompanied Captain 
Brackenbury to tlio point of liis 
narrative which wo have now readied 
to find that the action at Elmina, 
though it did not send them home, 
induced them to “ keep dark ” for 
some time. Now and again they 
made some parts of the protectorate 
feel their presence, but they kept 
out of the way of our forces till 
14th August, when the ill-fated 
boat action on the Trail took place. 
The interval was marked by the 
setting in of a very severe rainy 


season, which very much impeded 
military operations, and *by the 
arrival of opportune reinforcements. 
The terrors of the tribes were always 
suggesting attacks, and if there was 
not much fighting there were plenty 
of alarms. A lafgcr volunteer force 
was enrolled at Cape Coast. The 
munitions of war at the different 
stations were inspected and found 
to be not in satisfactory condition. 
But the health of the men was good 
until towards the end of June, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Festing did 
what he could towards organising 
and disciplining the levies during 
this breathing time. By the 1st 
J uly considerable sickness had 
shown itself ; but, as a counter- 
poise to this misfortune, Commo- 
dore Commerell arrived in the Rat- 
tlesnake on tlie 5th July, and on 
the following day the Himalaya 
came in with* the headquarters — 13 
officers and 2G0 men — of tlio 2d 
West India Regiment. She brought 
also Lieutenant Gordon of the 98th 
Regiment, a volunteer who made 
himself very useful in many ways ; 
and who at liis landing was put in 
command of the Houssas, who wore 
being strengthened. Another vol- 
unteer, l)r Homo, C.B. and V.C., 
had also arrived, and veiy oppor- 
tunely, for sickness was increasing. 
Indeed, in July, the greater part of 
tlio Marines who had come out with 
Colonel Festing had to ho rc-cm- 
barked for passage to England, the 
climate had so told upon them. 
The history of this period consists 
of marchings and countermarchings, 
according to the reports received, 
the strengthening of positions, and 
sanitary arrangements. The rains 
were so heavy and continued that 
the walls of the forts began to 
crumble ; sickness was so rife that 
part of Government House was 
turned into a hospital. On the 9th 
August, tlio Simoom anivod with 
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200 more Marines wlio, for the 
present* wore not landed. 

'It was in the hope of defeating, 
through the instrumentality of some 
chiefs, a reported intention of an 
Ashanti division to cross the Prah, 
and to form a junction with another 
division, also for the purpose of 
examining the river’s banks, that 
Commodore CoMmeroll, with a pro- 
cession of boats, proceeded up the 
river on the 14th August. We 
will not here go over the whole sad 
story which is so well known. The 
boats, having committed no hostile 
act, were fired upon by unseen foes 
from the banks; several officers 
were shot down, and the expedition 
had to return to the ships. Cap- 
tain Luxmoore, nearly fainting from 
his wounds, directed a fire into the 
bush from the boats, until the 
enemy nearly all retreated. Our 
loss in officers and men was con- 
siderable. The town of Chaniah 
was bombarded and completely 
destroyed in revenge of this trea- 
cherous action. 

The active and valuable exertions 
of Lieutenant Gordon, persisted in 
in spite of the climate, were very 
noticeable during August; on the 
25 th of which month, another volun- 
teer, Captain Thompson of the 2d 
Queen’s Bays, made his appearance 
on the coast. Gordon hod begun, 
and proceeded some miles with, a 
road from Cape Coast towards the 
Prah, and the Governor was about 
once more to attempt offensive oper- 
ations with the means at his dis- 
posal, employing Colonel Festing as 
his commander, when the notice of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s and Captain 
Glover’s^ speedy advent arrested 
active proceedings. Captain Glover 
arrived at Cape Coast on the 11th 
September, and Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley reached Siena Leono on 27th 
September, and Cape Coast on 2d 
October. 


In sending out tho two officers, 
whose operations from this point 
form tho subject of our author's 
narrative, the Home Government 
still clung to the wild design of 
crushing the Ashanti power by 
means of a native force. Commit- 
ting a staff of able and highly edu- 
cated officers to the hazards of tho 
African climate thoy did not mind, 
but the sending of European troops 
involved a responsibility which they 
shrunk from incurring, until urged 
by a resolute demand from tho 
Commander on the station, the 
hazard of turning a deaf ear to which 
would have been far greater to them- 
selves than tho hazard of sending 
the proper force. If, after all, things 
ended as we desired they should, 
tho favourable result was obtained 
in spite of a timid policy which 
might well have wrecked every- 
thing. 

Captain Glover could hardly say 
that he was sinned against by the 
Government. He offered his ser- 
vices, and was very confident that 
he could cany out a design pro- 
pounded hv him. His mission may 
be described in few words as cover- 
ing the plan of forming depots on 
tho river Volta to tho eastward of 
the theatre of war, rousing, organis- 
ing, and arming the tribes on its 
banks, receiving command of the 
Houssas, whom ho was to augment, 
and, with the army so collected, 
marching westward and operating 
on the flank and rear of the Ashantis. 
Government declined to state more 
precisely what Glover was to do 
with his levies. Ho might attack 
the Ashantis or he might not ; he 
might march to Cooniassie or ho 
might not The hope was, as Cap- 
tain Brackonhury thinks, that bo, 
with his seasoned officers, familiar 
with the climatn and the inhabit- 
ants, would make short work with 
tho Ashantis, and put his heel upon 
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tbcm before anything serious could 
be done in their front, thus solving 
the wholo difficulty. We wonder 
whether they entertained any such 
hope at all, and whether, in sending 
Glover out so vaguely instructed, 
they may not have been just quiet- 
ing their consciences with the re- 
flection that they wore doing some- 
thing . 

Except that ho was to report to, 
and to be under the control of, the 
officer administcringthegovemmcnt, 
and that he was to confine his re- 
cruiting operations to the Eastern 
tribes, Captain Glover was an inde- 
pendent commander, ire knew of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appointment 
and probable line of operations, but 
ho was not, in a military sense, sul>- 
ject to that officer. lie seems to 
have been provided with stenniers 
and his other requirements liberally 
enough. If his own estimate of his 
influence with the natives, and of 
the possibility of exciting them to 
action, had been a true one, ho would 
unquestionably have played an im- 
portant part — perhaps the most im- 
portant part — in the war. But one 
does not fail to see — although our 
author says not so — that the confi- 
dence with which he undertook to 
discipline and lead into the field 
10,000 native forces, must have had 
a must injurious effect in strengthen- 
ing the Home Government in their 
unwise and timid policy of trusting 
to native force. G lover, who did 
not take the right view, had had 
experience of the Gold Coast : 
Wolsclcy, who from the first con- 
tended that by means of white 
troops alone could bis object be 
attained, had no personal knowledge 
of the station. Ministers, therefore, 
were only too glad to lean on Glover. 
They furnished and despatched him 
according to his own recommenda- 
tion, and, unfortunately, they at 
first insisted that Wolsclcy also 


should face the enemy at the head 
of native troops only. • 

The British Government, no 
doubt, showed in many ways that 
they were not equal to the occasion. 
They did many things badly and 
said many things foolishly. But 
one thing they did fortunately, and 
one would, if possible, think they 
did it wisely. They selected the 
right man for the command of the 
expedition. The first sign of the 
good selection was the number of 
volunteers who presented them- 
selves ready to take part in the ex- 
pedition as soon as it became known 
under whom they were to serve. 

u Sir Garnet’s appointment was no 
sooner mode known than he was be- 
sieged by officers desirous of serving 
under him. The difficulties erf the ex- 
pedition were known to Ik.* immense ; 
the dangers of the climate had lost 
nothing in the telling. Every day the 
newspft]K*rs were filled with letters por- 
traying the country in terms of the 
most appalling nature. Yet the greater 
the difficulties and the greater the 
dangers, the more did the prospect ap- 
pear to attract those officers of our 
army— and happily they are many — 
who look on the study of war in peace 
as only the means to tin end, ami de- 
sire to put the result of tlieir peace 
studies into practice in time of war. 
Many officers resigned excellent ap- 
pointments for the chance of seeing 
service under one holding bo high a 
name as a practical soldier ; and the 
ouly difficulty was to select from the 
large list of volunteers.”— P. 112. 

Using and sifting the information 
at his disposal — it required an im- 
mense deal of sifting — we perceive 
that Sir Garnet Wolsclcy, while yet 
in England, got at the kernel of the 
nut, — saw plainly what he would 
have to do, and the only means by 
which it could bo done. His first 
and chief demand was for white 
troops to accompany him, not to bo 
wantonly exposed to the climate, 
but to bo kept in band for use 
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'whenever they might be able to 
strike en important blow. Tlieso, 
ad we know, were in the first in- 
stance refused; but ho never waver- 
ed in his opinion, and the circum- 
stances of the expedition as they 
became known only served to illus- 
trate more and more his sagacity. 
His work was to drive the Ashantis 
back over the Piah, and then to 
follow and punish them until they 
should consent to be peaceful and 
amicable, should release their prison- 
ers, and comply with various other 
terms necessary to our interests and 
to those of humanity. We know 
already what force ho was to find 
at the Gold Coast to enable him to 
accomplish this work, and, know- 
ing that, it is amusing to read a 
little bombast which occurs in one 
of Lord Kimberley’s despatches. 

“ I need scarcely say that her 
Majesty’s Government cannot for a 
moment listen to such preposterous 
demands, nor can they allow the ter- 
ritories of the tribes in alliance with 
her Majesty to lie devastated, the in- 
habitants butchered or driven away 
into slavery, and all progress and com- 
merce stopjied on the coast by hordes 
of barbarians” 

Considering what it was that 
had been submitted to for more 
than a hundred years, this was tall 
writing, and the “for a moment” 
exceeding good. There was much 
weak writing too. The General 
was exhorted to try again the stale 
device of negotiating with Koffee, 
pointing out our power (of which 
the king surely had his own ideas), 
and warning him of the advantage 
of submission, and the consequences 
of obduracy. Worse than that, lie 
was desired to expend his strength 
and time, and those of his followers, 
in doing what by this time ought 
to havo been admitted to be an 
impossibility — in making efficient 
soldiers of the native tribes. The 


instructions of both the Colonial 
Office and the War Office are given 
in the work at length. If they 
reflect no credit upon either depart- 
ment, they throw much light upon 
the history of the war. 

Pass wo over the scandalous dis- 
comfort amid which Sir Garnet 
Wolselcy and his officers made 
their voyage in the Ambriz. That 
is only an episode. The General, be- 
fore lie saw the coast of Africa, had 
made up his mind to fonn, if pos- 
sible, two native African regiments 
from tribes of a little better temper 
than the Fantis. Ho did this, and 
bestowed the command of one on 
Lieutenant - Colonel Wood, of the 
other on Major KusselL ifo also, 
while at Sierra Leone, put in action 
many apparently excellent schemes 
for obtaining men, which bore fruit 
in some sort, but which ought to 
have borne much better fruit than 
they did. 

Of course Sir Garnet Wolselcy 
endeavoured, like a good soldier, to 
cany out his instructions, whatever 
he might think of them. Working 
on the old fallible lines, ho really 
did wonders, for wo must remember 
that, except that he had somo 30 
officers allotted for special service, 
and that he was well supplied with 
anus and stores, and that England 
was at last watching with some in- 
terest the proceedings on the Gold 
Coast, lie was juBt in the same help- 
less plight in which his predeces- 
sors had stood, with perhaps this 
difference to his disadvantage — viz., 
that the tribes of the protectorate 
had very lately undergone, a forcing 
process, had yielded their utmost 
crop of fighting, and had been 
soundly thrashed and routed on the 
5th June. They were not likely, 
therefore, to respond very eagerly 
or even to lend their ears to the 
voice of the charmer, when he 
should again begin the old Btory 
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about patriotism, British protec- 
tion, the power of union, and the 
like. Sir Garnet and his emissar- 
ies, however, plied them with pala- 
ver, money, arms, and gin, we will 
not say without results, hut with 
the same partial, unsatisfactory re- 
sults as have always followed these 
negotiations. The General had 
about 400 bayonets available for 
his land force, and he had the fleet to 
fall back upon : those were his re- 
sources whenever an attack should 
be threatened ; and it was not long 
before the threat was heard. On 
the 4th October, Captain Glover 
sent word that there was reason to 
apprehend a descent of the Ashantis 
upon Cape Coast in great force. 
'Warnings liko that, whether resting 
on authentic information or not, 
created sad panics at Cape Coast 
and the other towns ; it was known 
that the Ashantis were secretly get- 
ting supplies from certain villages ; 
so to stop this traffic and to restore 
confidence, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
determined to chastise some of these 
villages before he had been a fort- 
night in the country. He managed 
his doings with the greatest secrecy. 
He diverted attention from his ob- 
ject by spreading a report that 
Glover was in danger. He con- 
trived, without exciting suspicion 
of his design, to hold interviews 
with Colonel Wood at Elmina, and 
with Commodore Fremantle on 
board his ship. He took the IIous- 
sas just arrived from Lagos, some 
sailors, with a 7-pounder gun (car- 
ried by Kroomcn), about 150 mar- 
ines, 200 labourers, and a detach- 
ment of West Indian troops, and 
with those, notwithstanding a slight 
contretemps in landing, marched 
away cleverly enough, Colonel Wood 
being in command of the force 
though the General accompanied 
it. There was some reason to be- 
lieve that, spite of the precautions 


observed, the enemy had notice 
of their coming. He » showed 
himself in some force about the 
village of Essaman, which, never- 
theless, was taken and burnt, and 
he seemed to be alert in the 
bush near Ampenoe. Four villages 
were burnt this day. The labourers 
showed themselves active in clear- 
ing the paths; the officers got a 
lesson in bush fighting; the effect 
of the gun and of rockets upon the 
enemy were proved ; and the column 
executed a march of 21 miles with- 
out serious injury, thus demonstrat- 
ing that a hard day in the bush and 
on the beach would not of necessity 
exhaust European frames. Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley had written to England 
urging that an English force should 
be sent to him without d«lay ; and 
he was enabled, from a day’s expe- 
rience in bush fighting, to adduce 
additional arguments in support of 
the demand. 

For two months from this time, 
that is to say, until the 9th of 
December, the narrative may be said 
to treat wholly of the extraordinary 
forethought and amazing efforts 
which were displayed before the 
arrival of the white troops. We 
write thus advisedly, not overlook- 
ing the several serious struggles 
which preceded the withdrawal of 
the Ashantis, but regarding these 
struggles as incidental to the pre- 
parations. Not by his fault, but 
by the circumstances in which ho 
was placed, characterised hy him as 
“humiliating,” the General was 
precludcsd from attacking the enemy 
ns he would have desired to do : 
they, in fact, beat themselves to 
pieces in the vain attempt to gain 
some advantage over us before their 
departure. Hie achievements of 
this period, of which England may 
well be proud, wore not the bcat- 
ing-olf of the savage foe when he 
came in our way, but tlic patient, 
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systematic, incessant preparations 
which wore going on all this time 
fotf the reception and rapid advance 
of the white troops. Everything 
was looked to in advance, and, con- 
sidering the small number of direc- 
tors, the difficulties presented by 
the climate and by the character of 
the country and the presence of tho 
enemy, the amount of preparation 
made is simply astonishing. One 
cannot too much admire the energy 
which animated the few white men 
who had been thus landed on tho 
Gold Coast to take their chances of 
life or death, in order that Govern- 
ment might arrive at a decision 
either to take active measures in 
that region or not. 

Let ns only tell over the weighty 
things that had to be attended to. 
There was the old, wearisome, im- 
possible task of raising an army; 
there was the selcction.and fortifica- 
tion of certain posts; a road 73 
miles long, where no road existed 
before, had to be made fit for ttio 
march of troops ; means of transport 
weTe to be provided for the Control 
and the Engineer Departments ; 
Btores and lints must be erected at 
the different stations to be used on 
the forward march, and a large camp 
or hutment constructed on the Prali 
near the point of passage ; streams 
must be bridged, and especially the 
Prah river, whoso bridge must 
moreover bo secured by a tele dn 
pmt ; and not the least of the under- 
takings was the designing and per- 
fecting of a scheme for the accom- 
modation and transport of the sick 
and wounded. There was enough 
here, one must think, to tax the 
energies of men in a temperate 
climate and a civilised country. 
We can only glance at the many 
things that were dono, and refer 
the reader to onr author for copi- 
ous and valuable details. As 
to the raising of troops from the 


protectorate, of coarse it was in the 
main the old story — kings and sub- 
jects immovable, or turning out only 
to fail at the time of need. Tho 
engineer works, os in the course of 
the narrative they Are reported as 
progressing or completed, force ono 
back upon the tales of childhood 
and suggest genii; for how, by 
natural means, they could bo done 
it is impossible to form an idea. 
Major Home, tho commanding Royal 
Engineer, seems to have been ubi- 
quitous, clearing, fighting, fortifying, 
building all at once. Colonel Colley, 
the most active and efficient chief of 
the transport department, acquitted 
liimsclftoperfection,havingthcbrain 
to plan and the energy to carry out 
an elTecti vo system. 1 )r Home fortu- 
natoly kept in working condition 
until he had elaborated an excellent 
scheme for the transport of tho sick 
and wounded. It should he added 
that Captain liait, R.A., during 
this same interval, raised and in- 
structed a lloussa battery ; and that 
Captain Huysheof theEille Brigade 
was employed in making surveys 
and in selecting sites for encamp- 
ments. 

After tho burning of Essaman the 
Ashantis retired inland. There are 
reports, not considered authentic, of 
their having had some encounters 
with our allies, but they kept out 
of the white man’s way. After a 
time there were rumours that they 
meditated attacks upon some of our 
stations, and these obliged us to 
suspend our works and look after 
the foe a little. By-and-by it was 
known that he was hi caking up his 
camp with the intention of retiring 
to the Prah, but still ho tried to do 
a little mischief by the way, and 
gavo us some hard work, to bo again 
mentioned, at Abrakrampa. 

We had thought to make extracts 
from reports of tho General and 
others concerning the natives of tho 
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protectorate, bat refrain from doing 
so, seeing that the reports all say 
the same things. Cowardice, apathy 
except when the enemy was upon 
them, laziness, procrastination, 
breaches of engagements, were com- 
plained of generally; and many of the 
monarclis added to the fine qualities 
which they had in common with 
their tribes, a fondness for the bottle. 
After failing for days to march ac- 
cording to promise, a sovereign 
would be reported by our agents too 
drunk to move. Neither was this 
Bacchanalian disposition confined 
entirely to the Fantis. Amanquatia, 
Kolfee’s general, was once known, 
on the retreat towards the Prah, to 
have been carried after his army 
dead-drunk. The worry and misery 
inflicted by the wretches of Fantis 
must have been intense. Again 
and again when the Ashantis were 
broken up into sections on their re- 
treat, an isolated division of them 
might have been annihilated if only 
our allies in tens of thousands would 
have followed a dispirited crowd 
retreating by thousands, lteduccd 
as our force was to a mere handful 
of reliable men, we could do no more 
than hang on the flanks or rear of 
the enemy and rather hurry and em- 
barrass liis movements. Wc all re- 
member Colonel Testing's beat up 
of a cam]) near Dunquah, an action 
memorable by five officers having 
been wounded in it and one killed. 

“As soon as the enemy was found to 
he in force, Lieutenant Wilmot went 
to the front with his rockets, and was 
almost immediately, while in action, 
very severely wounded in the left arm ; 
yet," in spite of this, he continued in 
iiclion with the utmost gallantry, until 
ulxnil an hour later lie wan shot through 
the heart. Colonel Testing brought in 
hishody from where it was lying among 


the wounded troops J in the extreme 
front of the action, and in so doing .was 
wounded by a slug in the hip.” 

Once on their return march the 
Ashantis tried their luck in an attack, 
and the place selected for their ex- 
periment was Abrakrampa, about 
1 8 miles north of Cape Coast. This 
was the station where, it will be 
remembered, a Wesleyan mission 
church formed the keep, on the roof 
of which were mounted a light gun 
and a rocket-trough. With these 
weapons, Lieutenant Saunders,* 
II. A., did good service ; and such 
was the spirit of the defence gene- 
rally, that the enemy who, if he 
could have screwed himself up to 
it, might liave walked over fort and 
men, deemed it expedient to keep 
near the shelter of the bush, and 
latterly to keep within it. His 
slugs and bullets which he kept 
flying with little intermission for 
two days, were happily not pro- 
jected with very sure aim, or by 
the numbers whom he liad brought 
up our little force must have been 
destroyed. Indeed, as onr author 
shows, Amanquatia or whoever com- 
manded, besides attacking timidly, 
failed to use his many advantages, 
and at last was glad to get away 
from the neighbourhood. Captain 
Ilrackenbury's accounts of the 
Fanti slaves freed by us after this 
action, and especially the anecdote 
of the Commendali woman found 
with her throat half cut, are very 
sinking. 

Without reliable information, 
and in pursuit of an enemy who 
was covered by a dense forest, 
through which he was retreating 
as fast as possible by paths familiar 
to him, it is not marvellous that 
our men were seldom after this able 


* Poor Saunders, after returning home with the troops apparently in good health, 
and after being promoted to tlio rank of major, was seized with African fever in 
England, and died of tlio disease. 
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to strike even &t the rear of the 
retreating force. Colonol Wood 
got a chance at Faysowah where 
the Ashantis tamed to bay, and 
but for the ill behaviour of his 
men might yet have punished them ; 
but as usual the natives on out 
side failed miserably, and little was 
effected. But the retreat continued 
to and over the Pr&h, and we were 
not destined to be engagedagain with 
King Koffoo's men, until we as- 
soiled them in a little better Btyle 
in their native jungle. 

“ In England,” says Captain Brack- 
cnbuTy, “ this first campaign has not 
been properly recognised. No regi- 
ments with well-known names were 
employed ; no troops had been sent 
out among the cheers of the people. 
Only a West India regiment, and a 
few detachments of marines and sailors, 
had been used, And a little baud of 
officers, who had beez^ looked upon 
almost as lunatics when they volun- 
teered for such a task, and who had 
l>cen sent out in a filthy steamer, and 
not even allowed to take soldier ser- 
vants, that the experiment might be 
made upon the bodies of officers only, 
whether white men could stand a 
campaign in the We&t African bush." 

Softly, gallant friend ; wait a 
little until we who stayed at home 
have bad time to digest what you 
have been telling us. If wc did not 
“ recognise ” this first campaign, it 
was simply because till now we did 
not understand it. If, after your 
description of it, England should 
still refuse her recognition, wc must 
e’en admit that we have deserved 
your reproof ; hut wo are mistaken 
if England does not shortly acknow- 
ledge that these adventures of you 
and your confreres , seen as a con- 
nected series of operations, give as 
fine an example of British courage, 
patience, and constancy, as has been 
placed on record this many a year ! 

By the end of November the pro- 
tectorate was clear of Ashantis. Our 


author thinks that they manifested 
considerable foresight and prudence 
in the conduct of their retreat. We 
should have boon better convinced 
of their merit in this respect if 
they had mode good their escape 
with a few thousand smart natives 
on their trail. As things -were, wo 
think they were highly favoured by 
fortune, and wo judge of their mili- 
tary talents more by the mess they 
made of their attack on Abrakrampa, 
than by the style of their departure 
from the protectorate. They had 
gone, however; and now for six 
weeks the whole of our forco on 
shore was at lilxjrty to address itself 
to the many operations still neces- 
sary before the next scene of the 
conflict, the invasion of the Ashanti 
territory, could be enacted. Captain 
Brack enbury lias dwelt in consider- 
able detail on the selection and 
provisioning of the stations where 
the white troops were to halt, and 
on the admirable transport arrange- 
ments, which only fell short of their 
author's intention by the partial 
failure (as usual) of the native car- 
riers. Military men will read this 
chapter with interest, and admit 
that in nn enterprise beset with un- 
paralleled difficulties, everything was 
thought of, and an amazing deal 
(under the circumstances) was done. 

On the Uth of December came the 
assurance that all this wrestling 
with difficulties would be followed 
by tho operations which the General 
had so ardently desired, and which 
ho hoped would ho his crowning 
work. Tho Himalaya troop-ship 
arrived witli the 2d battalion of 
tho Rifle Brigade, and reinforce- 
ments for the Engineers and other 
departments. She was followed on 
the 12th by the Tamar with the 
23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers and a 
half - battery of Artillery. On tho 
17th came tho Sarmatian with the 
42d Highlanders, many medical 
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officers, and more officers for spe- 
cial service. This last ship also 
brought Lrigadier-Gencrol Sir A. 
Alison and his staff. 

Sir Garnet Wolselcy had, it is 
true, asked for three battalions of 
white troops. lie had taken his 
measures in the hope that his urgent 
demand would be complied with. 
Ho did not know whether it would 
bo complied with at all, or whether 
Ministers would come to a favour- 
able decision early enough to save 
time for striking the blow which 
ho meditated before the rains should 
have set in. His anxieties and 
labours would have been to but 
little purpose if he had not received 
in good timo the support which 
alone could enable him to crown 
his work with a lmppy end. Many 
a time must these reflections have 
troubled him while he waited for 
intelligence. He had some reason 
to think that the Cabinet might at 
last lose heart, and decline to rein- 
force' him from homo, llis relief of 
mind may be imagined when he 
learned that the first ship, with a 
whito battalion on hoard, had ar- 
rived unheralded, and that other 
ships were following her with troops 
to complete his demand. They 
had not come with him, as ho 
wished, and so tin* opportunity of 
crushing the Ashantis while they 
were yet south of the Prah had 
been lost; but they had come in 
time to be launched on ('Oomassio 
before the mins. They were pre- 
sent, that was a comfort indeed. 
Now it was only a question whe- 
ther everything could bo ready for 
the advance, so ns to save the pre- 
cious days of favourable weather 
which would bo required for the 
incursion. As it turned out, the 
work was just done as the weather 
broko up. In this matter the Cabi- 
net had, after the receipt of Sir 
Garnet’s demand, behaved with de- 


cision and promptitude. Lord Kim- 
berley’s despatch sent in the Dal- 
matian was a sensible document, 
and gave evidence that the time of 
“ deplorably scanty ” information 
was beginning to pass away. 

The ships with the regiments on 
board were sent to cruise till the 
end of the year. The Lrigadier and 
his staff, with all who could assist 
in completing the preparations, were 
landed. All saw now that their ob- 
ject was within their reach. They 
who before worked so devotedly, 
must now have worked with the 
cheerfulness of hope. Our advance 
to the Prah was a safe event, as 
far as the enemy was concerned; 
whether our friends, the vilo inhab- 
itants of the protectorate, would, 
after all, prevent our getting there, 
was still an anxious question. These 
wretches, it .seems, were not con- 
tent with not aiding us as they 
ought ; they literally impeded us 
where they could, so as to justify 
the bitter remark of one of the 
officers, that the only functions 
they could perform were to draw 
pay and got in the way. Tho com- 
manding lloyal Engineer wrote: 
lf Much injury is done to the mad, 
bridges, and fascines over swamps by 
tho native allies, who tear up tho 
bridges for firowood to save tin 1 , trou- 
ble of cutting the firewood, and pull 
out the fascines for the same pur- 
pose ; they also invariably use the 
road as a latrine, and as a conven- 
ient place of deposit for all rubbish, 
cutting down trees and throwing 
them across it in the most reckless 
mannor.” These allies, however, 
hod yot to show the extent to which 
they could defeat tho best -laid 
plans, and harass and annoy those 
who were labouring for their bene- 
fit. They had yet to feel, too, that 
tho patience of the white man could 
bo tampered with safely only up to 
a certain point. At last all was 
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reported ready for the march : the 
stations were prepared, the carriers 
were disposed at their posts; am- 
munition and stores had been sent 
forward. Wood’s and Bussell's 
regiments were already at the 
Pxah. The Major-General pro- 
ceeded thither on 27th December, 
leaving tho Brigadier to direct the 
disembarkation. On the same day 
the troop-ship with the 1st West 
India Regiment arrived; and on 
this day also the Naval Brigade 
landed and began their march. It 
was about a week’s journey. Tho 
first divisions got up well, and 
all would have been carried out 
according to programme, had not 
the native carriers after a day or 
two thought fit to paralyse the 
wholo movement by deserting in 
largo numbers. Here was a diffi- 
culty which, if not. immediately 
overcome, must render the expedi- 
tion abortive. As it was, the plan of 
the advanco had to be changed ; the 
regiments on the march were halted 
at intermediate stations, and tho 
half-battery It. A. and a part of tho 
23d Regiment were re -embarked. 
But practically tho difficulty was 
overcome. For the moment, tho 
soldiers of tho West India Regi- 
ment and of Wood’s Regiment 
acted as carriers, though the former 
were not very well fitted for this 
work ; and even the men of tho 42d 
began to bend their backs to the 
burdens — but as Boon as this was 
known they were, of course, for- 
bidden to labour in that way. But 
a full restoration of the interrupt- 
ed arrangements could bo brought 
about only by putting such pressure 
on our allies as would operate as a 
caution for a few weeks. Accord- 
ingly the magistrates inflicted pun- 
ishments on all such deserters as 
could be brought under the opera- 
tion of the law : they even passed 
sentences of death, though that 


penalty was not inflicted. The 
Brigadier at Cape Coast instituted a 
general search for runaways, of whom 
he found a few. But, as it was the 
fashion to desort by villages and 
even by tribes, more summary 
methods than the above had to be 
resorted to. The kings and chiefs 
when appealed to suggested that a 
littlodecapifcation might beof service ; 
but as men who are lazy with their 
heads on are not generally found to 
improve after these have been taken 
off, that expedient was not approved. 
But, inasmuch as the object of the 
desertions generally was that the 
men might go and play the sluggard 
in the villages, it was determined, 
with the sanction of the monarchs, 
to bum deserters out of their villages, 
and to make their women and chil- 
dren turn out to work. One nr two 
villages were subjected to this dis- 
cipline, the chiefs being fined for 
not enforcing the orders; and it 
was wonderful wliut an effect this 
severity had. Tho savages turned 
out by nations. Pour ertcouragvr 
les autre h would have been no sar- 
casm, but the literal truth, in re- 
gard to the objects and effects of 
this necessary rigour. “Within 
twenty - four hours every town 
within ten miles had paraded all 
its men under its chiefs, and sent 
them in to Colonel Colley — pretty 
clear evidence of what is the right 
way of dealing with tho West 
African native.” So says our author, 
and wo trust that his countrymen 
will lay his observation to heart. 
We consider it to be true of negroes 
in general. 

The transport difficulty was at 
last overcome, although it caused a 
delay of five days ; for it was not 
until the 20th January that the 
European troops commenced the 
passage of the Prah. During his 
halt on the banks of the river, the 
General had much correspondence 
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with King Koffeo, who sent several 
embassies, hoping to nrnko terms. 
Olio can scarcely doubt that ho now 
desired peace, and expected to bring 
it about, as it was afterwards dis- 
covered that he had disbanded the 
army which had retreated from the 
protectorate under Amanquatia. Ho 
had, however, deceived himsolf as 
to the conditions on which our 
General would consent to withdraw 
his troops; and he, unhappily for 
himself, hesitated about making, 
and made only in part, the conces- 
sions on which wo insisted. His 
great desire was to induce Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to halt, and lie tried to 
Btop the march, probably with the 
view of our being caught by the 
rains, or of gaining time to re- 
assemble his troops. Our demands 
were now put before him in such 
unmistakable terms that ho began 
to see that he must yield something, 
though perhaps lie fancied he could 
evade some of the requirements. 
Before the troops crossed the river, 
one of the prisoners, a German 
missionary, had been sent in. But 
things on our side were at last being 
done with a determination which 
lie hail not seen in us before. His 
only chance of escaping punishment 
now lay in making full reparation, 
and he lost that chance. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had calcu- 
lated on finding his passage of the 
Prah opposed, and on having to 
fight his way from Prahsu forward; 
but as no enemy appeared for some 
days after he left the river, his 
advance was rapid, and lie reached 
tho Adansi hills by tlio date on 
which ho had originally planned 
to he there, thus regaining on 
the march tho time that had boon 
lost while waiting for the trans- 
port. From tho time of the first 
arrival of troops at the Prah, the 
country beyond it had boon care- 
fully and continually examined by 


scouting parties; and now, when 
the main body was about to ad- 
vance, a body of scouts was formed, 
and placed under command of Lieu- 
tonant Lord Gifford, whose clever- 
ness, enterprise, and daring, con- 
tributed in no small degree to 
tho subsequent success. After the 
scouts advanced tho Engineers, to 
open a way and to prepare posts. 
Russell’s Regiment were early at a 
station on the north side of the 
river. Tho Ashantis were encoun- 
tered now and then by Lord Gif- 
ford, but they retired without mak- 
ing resistance. Thus we had pene- 
trated twenty miles or thereabout, 
being nearly half-way, towards 
Coomossie, and had established posts 
along the route by tho time the 
main body crossed the Prah. The 
marches of the first three days were 
without particular incident; and 
Captain Bradkenbury takes this op- 
portunity of describing the features 
of this part of tho country, of show- 
ing what a plague of ants is like, 
how fetish is done to stop an 
army’s advance, and how a “scare” 
can arise among black soldiers with- 
out any known cause. He has also 
to mention how sickness was already 
beginning to tell among the regi- 
ments and the Naval Brigade. On 
tho :23d January, the General being 
then at a post called Moinsey, en- 
voys arrived from Koffee, bringing 
with them the remainder of the 
white prisoners, and a despatch in 
which the king once more begged 
him to delay. Still Koffee deferred 
to make the complete submission 
which alone could save him. He 
kept back tho captive Fantis, and 
he did not send hostages as he hod 
been desired to do. Moreover, it 
had been ascertained that he was 
assembling his troops, so the plan 
of the expedition was in no way 
altered after the king’s communica- 
tion. It was necessary, however, 
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to halt a day dr two, in order that 
a depot # might be formod midway 
between the Prah and Coomassie ; 
and it may be mentioned that tlio 
depots at the Prah, and all along the 
lino, were being stored and kept 
complete in their transport power 
all the time that the force was 
moving on Coomassie, Colonol Col- 
ley being in charge of the stations, 
and of the transport along the whole 
line from the front to Cape Coast, 
and thus having entire control. The 
arrangements for transport and sup- 
ply seem to have been admirable ; 
one only wonders how, under the 
circumstances, they could be worked. 

The advance of our force was not 
much interfered with by the enemy 
until the 31st January, when the 
English were within 25 miles of 
Coomassie. On the morning of that 
day, the Ashantis (to the number of 
over ten thousand) had come out to 
make a stand, and from then till 
the 4th February, Wolseley's little 
bond was engaged in a series of 
encounters (only interrupted by the 
nights) of a character as extraordi- 
nary as ever occurred in warfare. 
Through a thick forest, swarming 
with unseen enemies, whoso pre- 
sence was known only by their lire, 
our troops, numbering altogether 
little over 2000, of whom about 
1400 were Europeans, steadily ad- 
vanced, winning their way step by 
step, establishing posts at convenient 
intervals as they went on, leaving 
detachments of their number to 
secure these points and guard the 
communications, and, of course, 
sending to the rear every day sick 
and wounded. Thus the numbers 
engaged on our side on the 4th 
February were less by about 700 
men than those engaged on 31st 
January. 2To general view of any 
position was ever obtained from the 
first to the last of this five days’ 
struggle. What manoeuvres the 


onemy’s numerous bodies might be 
attempting — how liis thousands 
might bo secretly working through 
the forest, to fall in overwhelming 
numbers on our posts in rear, and 
to cut our communications, were 
things utterly unknown to our 
commanders, and things of which it 
was altogether unprofitable for them 
to think. They were just able to 
deal with the vastly superior num- 
bers immediately in their front and 
on their flanks. They trusted that 
the enemy would interpose the great 
bulk of his forces between the 
attacking troops and Coomassie; 
they believed that the impression 
which they could make by means of 
their superior weapons and their 
superior mode of fighting, would 
suffice to rivet his attention to their 
front, and blunt his appetite for 
strategical devices; and so they 
confidently worked ahead, inflicting 
severe losses upon him at the 
points of contact, and finally so 
punishing him on our path, that he 
ceased to resist in any direction. 
Often while the head of our 
column was hotly engaged, the 
enemy would be heard assailing its 
flanks, or breaking across the com- 
munications in rear. These alarms 
were met as best they might be by 
the guards left behind, who were 
within supporting distance of each 
other, or by patrols passing from 
point to point ; but they were ne- 
ver allowed to disturb the grand 
plan according to which all was 
proceeding, nor to arrest the ad- 
vance of the head of the column 
upon Coomassie, the object of at- 
tack. Once, while our main body 
was between the river Oiduh and 
Coomassie, it was known that the 
enemy had formed across the road 
in our rear. Had'he known how to 
use his advantage, there might have 
been a very different story to tell ; 
but by this time his military ipiali- 
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tioa were accurately estimated : our 
force, instead of troubling itself 
about its communications, pressed 
with a new rush of energy on the 
savages in front What then oc- 
curred we give in our author’s 
words, which not only graphically 
depict the combat, but convey a 
good idea of what sort of amuse- 
ment this daily bush-fighting in 
Western Africa was. 

“ The bush on both sides of the mad 
in front of the village was filled with 
the enemy; and at a point scarcely 
one hundred yards from tbe village, 
an immense fallen tree, lying almost 
arrow and beside tbe road, formed 
an ambuscade behind which a body 
of the enemy swept the path with 
tlieir fire. While Major Halt brought 
Lieutenant Palmer's gun into action, 
mid fired cuse at this ambuscade, 
Colonel M‘Leod extended A company 
of the 42d into the bush on both sides 
of the road, supported it by 11 com- 
pany under Lieutenant Brophy, and 
placed Captain Kidstou’s company in 
the road heading the regiment. 

Then he quotes Colonel M‘Leod’s 
“modest report, ,J and afterwards 
goes on as follows : — 

“ What the course of events actually 
uas could be better told by another 
tlinn by Colonel M‘Leod himself, 
and is graphically described by Sir 
Archil wild Alison in his despatch. 
Speaking thus of Colonel M'Leorl, after 
describing the disposition of the troops, 
Sir Archibald says : * Placing himself 
at their head, lie gave Sie word 
to advance. I accompanied him 
with my staff. On first debouching 
from the village a tremendous fire was 
ojicned on the head of the column 
from a well-planned ami strong am- 
buscade, six men being knocked over 
in an instant. But the flank com- 
panies worked steadily through the 
fiusli ; the leading company in the 
path sprang forward with a cheer, the 
pipes struck up, and the ambuscade 
was at once curried. Then followed 
one of the finest spectacles I have ever 
seen in war. Without stop or stay the 
42d rushed on cheering, tlieir pipes 


playing, their officers to the front; 
ambuscade after ambuscade .was suc- 
cessfully carried, village after village 
won in succession, till the whole 
Ashantis broke and fled in the wildest 
disorder down the pathway on their 
front to Coomassie. The ground was 
covered with traces of their flight. 
Umbrellas and war-chairs of their 
chiefs, drums, muskets, killed and 
wounded, covered the whole way, and 
the bush on each side was trampled os 
if a torrent had flowed through it. No 
pause took place until a village about 
lour miles from (Joomassie was reached, 
when the absolute exhaustion of the 
men rendered a short halt necessary. 
So swift and unbroken was the ad- 
vance of the 42d, that neither Rnit*B 
guns nor the Rifle Brigade in support 
were ever brought into action. Though 
the enemy stood well at the entrance 
of the village of Ordahsu, it was yet 
evident at the first that they had lost 
their former self-confidence, and that 
in the face of u determined attack 
vigorously pushed home, they would 
no longer stahd as they did at Amoa- 
fuL* 

Our difficulties in this warfare 
did not proceed from the enemy 
alone. Whero neither friends nor 
foes could be seen, it required the 
greatest circumspection to avoid fir- 
ing at allies and comrades. A de- 
tachment brought up in support, 
having always the impulse to fire at 
the enemy, could not see, and would 
not always remember, that English 
companies were extended between 
them and the foe. Once or twice 
wild senseless firing is reported, 
like that of the lfoussas and other 
natives. Indeed, leading on was 
the simplest and easiest part of the 
officers’ duties. They had to be 
constantly watching, Constantly in 
motion. When one reads the details 
of what was done by day and by 
night, one wonders how any of them 
ever slept, or ate, or survived. 

The enemy undoubtedly was 
brave, and there is reason to believe 
that lie was fairly drilled and die- 
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ciplined ; but ^military pretensions 
beyond that can hardly be allowed 
him". His tactics seemed to consist 
in the one expedient of overlapping 
the enemy’s flank ; and as for strat- 
egy, if ho had been up in only its 
rudiments, understood only how to 
cut oil convoys and interrupt com- 
munications, and the importance of 
such acts, he might, with his num- 
bers and his knowledge of the 
country have proved more than a 
match for our heroic band. Even 
on the occasion above described of 
liis closing round our rear, he had 
not the sense to destroy our bridge 
over the Ordali, nor to take a single 
Btepthat could impede the backward 
march ; and he abandoned his posi- 
tion across the rear when he under- 
stood that his friends in front had 
been overcome. This, wo think, 
is a complete justification of the 
secondary importance given to flank 
and rear attacks in this campaign. 
To undervalue your enemy is a 
grievous error ; but to assess him at 
just what he is worth, no less and 
no more, surely argues a rare dis- 
crimination. 

When our countrymen read, as 
they will read, the liistory of the^c 
events, when they feel their cheeks 
glow at the splendid qualities dis- 
played by our officers all through 
the contest, and by our soldiers 
during the few memorable weeks 
that they were on shore, we trust 
they will remember that these are 
specimens of that army which Lord 
Cardwell, in his wisdom and his 
indulgence of ltadical caprice, 
thought proper to remodel, and 
whose reform Mr Gladstone thought 
to be so urgently required, that he 
set the constitution at defiance in 
order that he might get his improv- 
ing finger upon them without delay. 
We need hardly say that these are 
not the creations of Lord Cardwell’s 
system ; they are the old stuff un- 


sublimed by his hazardous process, 
and good stuff too. Pray Heaven 
wo be not hereafter forced to sigh 
many a time over the old proverb, 
Lvt well alone I 

It has been said how Captain 
Glover on the Volta was endeavour- 
ing to raise on array ; and it should 
also be mentioned that Captain 
Butler, to the westward of Wolso- 
ley’s line of march, was also 
endeavouring to stir up kings and 
chiefs, and to bring them into tho 
field, so that three different expedi- 
tions might converge on Coomassic. 
Neither officer met with the success 
that his abilities and exertions 
deserved. Glover was to only a 
small extent successful, and Butler 
cannot bo said to have been suc- 
cessful at all. Howbeit their pro- 
ceedings had a valuable moral effect; 
for Koifee knew of what they were 
trying to do, and did not know of 
the disappointments which they 
were experiencing. His defence 
was certainly rendered feebler, and 
his submission expedited and com- 
pleted, by the knowledge that armies 
were marching upon him from the 
east and west. Full accounts of the 
proceedings and fortunes of these 
officers will be found in the volumes 
under review. 

When wo have mentioned tho 
entry into, and destruction of, 
Coomassie, we shall have sketched 
the outline of the war. It was 
necessary to show events in tlieir 
due relations, because no one before 
Captain Brackenbuiy was in a posi- 
tion to give a connected history of 
them, and without an outline our 
remarks would hardly seem appli- 
cable. Tho facts and the connection 
of them are supported by the publi- 
cation of officiul despatches, and of 
military orders and instructions, so 
that at last the public is let behind 
the scenes. It would have been more 
satisfactory if the General and his 
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royal adversary Lad met. Many of 
the disputed points could Lave been 
better discussed and arranged at a 
personal interview: besides which, it 
is disappointing not to know what 
manner of man it is whom we have 
fought and beaten. Suppose we 
console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that the slaughtering savage 
acquires a certain grandeur from 
his invisibility, and tliat the intro- 
duction of his power into the narra- 
tive, while his person is mysteri- 
ously absent, sorts with the devilish 
surroundings of Coomassie, and 
heightens the effect of them on the 
readers' minds. 

We nowhere find Captain Ilrack- 
enbury using anxious arguments to 
exalt the leafier of the expedition ; 
but his whole book, a very steady 
unvarnished history, is in effect a 
testimony of Sir Garnet W ’olsulcy’s 
eminent capacity. While wc had 
only isolated acts, letters, or or- 
ders, to judge the General by, light 
and shade seemed both to abound 
in his character, lie was shown to 
us in one communication acting 
with care, forethought, vigour, and 
promptitude ; in the next losing his 
time in haranguing and making 
proclamations to our so-called allies, 
and in interchanging communica- 
tions worse than useless with Koffec 
and his generals. His combats in 
the early days seemed to bo spor- 
adic clangs of arms, heard at un- 
certain intervals all over the pro- 
tectorate, hut having no meaning 
nor connection ; indeed it looked as 
if tho Ashantis, and not our side, 
woro controlling events. Now we 
perceive that, whatever weakness or 
irresolution wo may have seen, was 
the weakness or irresolution of tho 
Government at home, weighing 
upon him like an incubus, prevent- 
ing tho operation of his clear judg- 
ment, driving him to folly. In 
every instance where he had seemed 


to us to be going wrong, be is proved 
to have been tied down by the letter 
of his instructions. In all his own 
designs, wo see that he never wav- 
ered from first to last The ideas of 
tho work before him which he formed 
in England, were true presentments 
of the achievements which he was 
to see completed. One has only to 
read his memorandum, penned be- 
fore he left England, to learn bow 
accurately be bad conceived the 
character of the work before him, 
and the means of accomplishing it. 
In every point we see his fore- 
thought displayed. The article of 
tho soldiers' dress was studied and 
determined by him; the mode of 
fighting, and the sanitary observ- 
ances of tho campaign, were clearly 
laid down, and never had to be 
modified ; his order of battle in the 
last trying days was so sound that, 
in all the changes and chances of 
that protracted combat, the force 
was always well in hand, support 
was forthcoming when needed, ad- 
vantages were immediately followed 
up, and wo read of nothing like 
confusion or indecision. What he 
dicl in tho protectorate during 
November and December can now 
be recognised as the exertion of a 
steady consistent pressure upon an 
enemy whom ho could not for want 
of means eject by vigorous attacks. 
His patience and efforts here were 
crowned hy complete success. His 
irresistible appeal of the 13th Octo- 
ber brought him at last the means 
of doing the final stroke of his work. 
His calculations so nearly coincid- 
ed with the event, that the first 
rainfalls, the precursors of tho 
wet season, which would speedily 
have prostrated his whole force, 
occurred just as the goal was reached. 
Fortune, without doubt, must smile 
on the greatest and wisest efforts to 
make them successful ; and it must 
be confessed that she often turned 
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the bright side of her face on Sir 
Carilet Wolselcy ; but tho gleams 
from tifcr countenance would never 
have brought him the credit which 
he enjoys had not his own ability 
prepared everything to take advan- 
tage of her favours. 

There is another figure which, in 
the second volume of the narrative, 
is brought out in strong relief, — 
the second in command, Brigadier- 
General Sir Archibald Alison. We 
observe this officer, after Sir Garnet 
Wolaeley had proceeded to the front 
at the end of December, landing 
and forwarding all the white troops 
and their accompaniments. By the 
time there is fighting to bo done wo 
find him up with the force, and at 
Amoaful and ever after in command 
of the front line, which did all its 
exploits by his direction and under 
his eye. If the force impelled by 
Sir Garnet Wolselcy may be called 
the strong persistent wedge which 
penetrated KofFee’s dominion, and 
rent it asunder, the Brigadier must 
be regarded as the point of the 
wedge, always most sensible of the 
enemy’s power, always bound to 
make the earliest trial of that power. 
Clearly he was a most efficient right 
hand ; the post of danger was his, 
the place where ready executive 
capacity was especially required. 
Through this exciting bus] i -lighting 
he is shown to us always in a shower 
of fire, cool, self-reliaut, ordering the 
dispositions in the front, sending 
back lucid reports to his superior in 
Tear. As we read the story we are 
impressed with the important part 
which ho took in this trying warfare, 
and acknowledge how fairly ho 
earned the admiration of his profes- 
sion and of his countrymen. 

It is with great satisfaction that 
we trace all through the war the 
excellent spirit in which the two 
services, military and naval, worked 
together. There is not a sound of 
bickering or jealousy, far less of 


cross purposes or obstructiveness. 
The best spirit, the most cordial co- 
operation are apparent. And what 
we say of the two services may be 
said of the expedition generally; we 
hAvc heard of no harsh judgment or 
recrimination passed from officer to 
officer. Every one seems satisfied 
that his brother, like himself, did 
his utmost, and did well. 

We much regret to find that our 
author lias so little hope of our be- 
ing able to maintain on the Gold 
Coast such a force as will enablo us 
to do our duty as protectors in a 
becoming manner. It is a fact which 
surprises us that the soldiers of tho 
West India regiments cannot bo 
effectively used in this respect. 
Yet Sir Garnet Wolseley, in his 
despatch of 13th October, quoting 
the medical reports of l8f»4, says 
11 they suffer more from the effects 
of climate on their arrival than the 
white men do and in other parts 
of the work we are given to under- 
stand how, from being physically 
incapable of liard work, and unac- 
customed to onerous duties, they 
are not suited to tho purpose. We 
know not where or how the West 
India legiraents may he recruited 
in the piusont day ; but wo are well 
assured that not so very long ago, 
say twenty years since, they were 
nearly all liberated African slaves, 
not Creole blacks, and therefore 
likely to have been, many of them, 
natives of the Gold ('oast, captives 
or subjects perhaps of the kings of 
Ashanti, Dahomey, and similarly 
governed states. It iR obvious that 
men so derived would fur tho most 
part stand the climate as well as 
King Koffee’s troops ; and if the 
West India Boldiers l>e not now of 
this class, it would be easy to have 
them so. Physically these African 
recruits were often large framed, 
muscular, and, when it suited them- 
selves, able to endure immense fa- 
tigue. If we were again to seek for 
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soldiers of this kind among the 
Houssas, Koosoos, or other some- 
what martial tribes, they might 
surely bo inured to the climate of 
the Coast, and even practised in 
bush-ranging. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that wo have always 
been able to officer our West India 
regiments, that tlio West India cli- 
mate is not very well suited to 
Europeans, and yet that tho officers 
of these regiments have always 
taken their turn of service on the 
coast of Africa. What wo liavo 
read docs not convince us of 
the impossibility of maintaining a 
black force on the Gold Coast. We 
want them to keep our own allies 
in order os much as, or more than, 
to make war on our enemies ; in- 
deed there is much reason to think 
that if we could control our j/roteyfy 
there need not bo much quarrelling. 
The Fantis and tlieir immediate 
neighbours appear to be at present 
hopeless material for soldiers. Why 
they differ so from tho Ashantis 
in respect of courage and energy 
is at present inexplicable ; but tho 
terror of the Ashantis, in which not 
the Fantis only, but other adjacent 
nations stand, is clearly brought out 
in the book, lint if Fantis cannot 
be trained to fight, we see that with 
an adequate pressure they can bo 
made to work. Now our military 
operations, if we undertake any, at 
the Gold Coast, will probably, for 
some time to come, be laborious 
rather than sanguinary. Clearing 
the hush, making roads, establish- 
ing posts, will be the principal of 
them. l!y tho aid of efficient black 
troops wo might ccrtuinly obtain 
from the Fantis the necessary 


labour for these 'works. They 
can work well enough tfhen .they 
are made to do it, and, for their 
own sakes, they should be sub- 
jected to some compulsion. Once 
communication with Prahsu is open- 
ed, and a juster idea is formed of 
what can be gained from the white 
man as well as what must be suf- 
fered at his hands when he is roused, 
we are more likely to have the 
Ashantis seeking our friendship 
than picking quarrels with us. How- 
ever it may be determined that this 
colony (for a colony we suppose it 
is to become) is to bo defended, wo 
trust that in future we shall keep 
there a sufficient force to make our 
name respected, and that we shall 
keep alive also the belief that 
a special force, as in 1873, will 
be forthcoming whenever circum- 
stances may require it If we 
are to do- any good among the 
natives, we have a difficult enter- 
prise before us. The tribes of the 
protectorate, “to whom labour is dis- 
tasteful, who cannot bear regular 
discipline, and who would rather 
live on the fruits gathered for them 
by their women, and lie on their 
backs in idleness all day, than work 
regularly for any amount of pay,” * 
have a strong family likeness to ne- 
groes that wo have met with in 
other parts of the world, and will 
be rather difficult to improve. It 
is no wonder that they do not know 
the use of a saw or file, and that 
they approximate to wild beasts 
without possessing the courage of 
ferocity. Put even these will bo 
in our eyes less revolting than the 
Ashantis with their nightly Human 
sacrifices, t their cruel abominable 


* Quoted from one of Sir G. "W olsele y'a despatches at p. 835, vol. i. 

+ “Our principal medical officer, l)r MacKinnon, was quartered at Coomassie in 
the house of tlio king’s executioner, who paid him a visit on the night of our arrival, 
and told lilm that every day ho killed two or three people ; that he thought he killed 
at least a thousand a-ycar, and that the number which he had killed in the week pre- 
ceding our arrival was so great that he could not tell liow many victims he had slam. 
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fetish, and their inhuman treatment 
of their captives. Neither people, 
probably, will come very readily 
into our ways; and when we try 
to make them behave themselves, 
we may expect to find the humani- 
tarians with their benevolent nos- 
trums stepping in to mar the work. 
Koffee, after his punishment, must 
be already rising in the scale of 
natural history: a cat laid on his 
vile shoulders would make him a 
man and a brother. 

But we will leave speculative 
questions, remembering that these 
form only a very small part of the 
book before us, which is essentially 
a narrative of facts. The facts are 
presented in a manner which will 
enable every seeker for information 
concerning the war to satisfy him- 
self very agreeably. There is no- 
thing of the dryness of a chronicle 
about the book, and yet it is mani- 
fest that its author has rigidly re- 
frained from high colouring and 
strong criticism. Where he describes 
exploits which must of necessity 
rouse emotion, he invariably, where 
ho can do so, uses the language of 
another and a senior officer : where 
such resource is not available he is 
guarded to a degree which must 
challenge the reader’s respect for his 
impartiality, if it somewhat disap- 
points enthusiasm. Captain lJrack- 
enbury, we will not forget, fdled a 
very confidential place on the staff 
of the expedition, and has now been 
intrusted with authentic and most 
important documents to enable him 
to draw np this much desired ac- 
count., He does well, therefore, to 


let his discretion and impartiality 
appear conspicuous even at the 
expense of emlxdlishmcmts which 
might be thought by some to im- 
prove the quality of his writing. 
Wo oxpect the general opinion to 
be that he has executed Iris work 
most creditably, and given evidence 
of his fitness in many respects for 
the office of a military historian. 
The energy must be immense which, 
immediately on return from such an 
exhausting climate, enabled him so 
rapidly to compile these two rather 
largo volumes that do not contain a 
superfluous page, but are filled from 
cover to cover with essential matter, 
the omission of any of which wc 
should regret. Wo must mention, 
too, with respect the maps ami 
plans compiled by Lieutenant 
Cooper, 47th Regiment, documents 
which must have cost their author 
much labour and study, and which 
satisfactorily illustrate tint narrative. 
Hero and there in the book a little 
lapse reminds us of the short time 
available for revision. Tlio writer 
did not perhaps anticipate the 
eagerness with which his pages 
would be perused ; and so has often 
given us his dates in as short a 
form as possible, as “ tho f>th,” 
“the 10th,” and so on; but where 
the course of the narrative lias been 
broken, as it often is, by the intro- 
duction of explanatory remarks or 
of relevant facts which occurred at 
another time, one is apt to forget 
tho month, and must needs turn 
back, impatiently perhaps, some 
pages to recover it. A repetition 
of the month’s name in the text or 


Whenever a great chief dies a hecatomb* of human sacrifices is offered to the fetish ; 
whenever a prince of the royal blood dies, all the princes have the right to slaughter 
eveiy human being that they can ace— and Rallying out with their armed followers, 
they shoot down those who attempt to escape. Is it possible to imagine a more hor- 
rible condition of life, or a government which it is more desirable to break up and 
destroy?” — Brackeubuiy, p. 339, vol. iL 


* This reads a little Irish Is It meant, we wonder, that just a hundred victims are slaughtered 
on every occasion, or only that a very large number suffer 
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on the margin would have obviated 
this. Again, we notice on page 
75 of the first volume mention of 
the 2d West India Regiment 
as having been engaged under 
Colonel Festing on 12th June. 
Now the regiment did not arrive 
until 6th July ; clearly, therefore, a 
company or detachment only of this 
regiment is intended to be spoken 
of. We were much puzzled, too, in 
the first volume, by the mention of 
a Gold Coast Corps, the presence of 
which had never been accounted 
for, and which we were obliged to 
rest content with believing to be 
the regiment before called the Cape 
Coast Volunteers, or Borne other 
local force called into existence dur- 
ing some of the panics mentioned in 
an early part of the history. One 
little passage in the second volume 
we cannot help remarking on, not 
because there lias been any inadver- 
tence in writing, but because it be- 
trays a habit of thought engrained 
in the British military mind. Wo 
smiled over it as we read it, and so, 
doubtless, will many another of 
Captain Lrackcnhury’s readers. 
When Sir Garnet Wcdstsley, calcu- 
lating the enormous amount of 
transport that would bo required 
forward from Cape Coast, found 
that the West Indian soldiers did 
not consume, but habitually sold, a 
part of their rations, ho offered 
them money for this superfluous 
allowance in kind, being, as our 
author tells us, “desirous of re- 
ducing to the utmost extent the 
amount of transport required.” The 
reason given surely quite justifies 
this arrangement ; but the writer is 
not yet satisfied that he lias shown 
all the merit of the plan, so he 
adds, “Thus, then, on giving to 
the West Indian soldier 9d., in 
addition to the native levy ration, 
with which he was well pleased, 
there was a clear gain of lljd. per 
diem to the State for each man ; 


and in case of an advance beyond 
Prahsu this gain would bh consider- 
ably increased.*’ Eleven pence three 
farthings to the State for each man. 
Ye gods ! think of .that. But we 
will not attempt to be meny at this 
little outbreak of the economist, 
knowing as we do how eveiy mili- 
tary man who ever puts forward a 
project, or asks for the most neces- 
sary supply, instinctively points out 
that what he demands can be done 
cheaply. That it will be useful or 
beneficial to the service is quite 
secondary to the consideration that 
it will cost little or nothing, or be 
the means of effecting a saving. 
We do not hold our officers respons- 
ible for this trick of theirs. It is 
the fault of our military system, 
which forces the Minister to look 
upon small economy in the same 
light in which the Greek orator 
regarded action — *>., as the first 
and second and third thing need- 
ful. 

We do not know that we are 
much token with the idea of 
civilising the Africans by sending 
European or American gold-diggers 
among them, establishing these 
under Acts of Parliament, and pro- 
tecting them in their business by 
IIou8sa police. The adventurers 
who generally make rushes at gold- 
diggings, are not people such as 
would bo likely to have a regenerat- 
ing influence upon tho natives. It 
seems 'possible, too, that when they 
shall receive immigrants of this 
kind, tho negroes also may require 
protection. Acts of Parliament 
seem to imply a magistracy, and 
many other, perhaps numerous, 
officials whom, if we liave read our 
author aright, it would not bo ex- 
pedient to employ on the Gold 
Coast. Moreover, if adequate pro- 
tection can be afforded either by 
Houssas or other levies, tho pro- 
blem of making a fitting beginning 
of government is solved without 
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the introduction of the diggers. 
We do not doubt that the notice of 
the existence of this gold, coming 
from so high authority, will speedily 
be followed up, and that we may 
hear more about the precious metal ; 
but this is likely to happen without 
an Act of Parliament When one 
thinks of the Peruvians and their 
mines, it is hardly possible to help 
praying that even Fantis and 
Ashantis may be preserved from 
the visitation of Christian treasure- 
seekers. The Government has 
determined that we will not re- 
linquish the foot-hold which wo 
have acquired on the Coast; and 
now that, thanks to Captain Brack- 
enlmry, we know something to be 
relied on about the country, and a 
great deal about the character of 
military operations to be conducted 
there, and about the people we 
shall have to deal with, we shall 
probably make good our settlement 
These trivial objections dismissed, 
wo congratulate Captain Lracken- 
bury on the position ho enjoys as 
the narrator of these most interest- 
ing events. So strongly is he armed 
with undeniable authorities not 
many months old, that there is no 
other side to be heard, the public 
has not to weigh probabilities, but 
to accept what is beyond cavil. 


lie has furnished one other most 
honourable record of what our sol- 
diers and sailors will dose, and of 
how much they can accomplish. Ho 
has shown, too, how their devotion 
can rectify the blunders and ignor- 
ance of those who profess to inspire 
and direct them. There is one 
reason, and one only, why we should 
desire to read an equally authentic 
account written by another hand, 
and that is, that a comrade’s pen 
would probably tell us many things 
concerning Brackenbuiy’s share in 
the honours of the campaign which 
he would not tell us himself. That 
his own name might figure in the 
story quite as creditably as many 
another name that he has celebrated 
we do not in the least doubt. And, 
in default of a better knowledge of 
his personal acts, it is some satis- 
faction to know what Sir Garnet 
Wolselcy thought of him ; so per- 
haps we cannot better conclude this 
notice than by an extract concern- 
ing liim from the General’s despatch 
of the 5th February : — 

“Captain H. llrackcnbury, my 
Assistant Military Secretary, a high- 
ly educated officer, lias shown much 
practical ability in the field, and 
only requires opportunity for the 
development of great military 
talents.” 


Printed Vy William Llachrood <fr Sont, Edinburgh. 
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THE ABODE OF SXOW. 
TART I.— TO TIIE HEIGHTS. 


I have heard of an American 
backwoodsman who, on finding 
some people camping about twenty 
miles from his log cabin, rushed 
back in consternation to his wife 
and exclaimed, “Pack thee up, 
Martha — pack thee up ; it's getting 
altogether too crowded hereabouts.” 
The annoyance which this worthy 
complained of is very generally felt 
at present ; and, go almost Vhorc 
lie may, the lover of peace and 
solitude will soon have reason to 
complain that the country round 
him is becoming “ altogether too 
crowded.” As for the enterprising 
and exploring traveller who desires 
to make a reputation for kim3olf by 
his explorations, his case is even 
worse. Kafiristan, Chinese Tibet, 
and the veiy centre of Africa, 
indeed remain for him ; but, wher- 
ever he may go, he cannot escape 
the painful conviction that his task 
will ere long be trodden ground, 
and that the special correspondent, 
the trained reporter, will soon try 
to obliterate his footsteps. It was 
not so in older times. The man 
who went out to see a strange 
country, if he were fortunate enough 
von. cxvi. — NO. DCCTI. 


to return to his friends alive, be- 
came an authority on that country 
to the day of his death, and con- 
tinued so for generations afterwards 
if he had only used his wits well. 
An accurate description of a country 
usually stood good for a century or 
two at least, and for tliat period 
there was no one to dispute it ; but 
tho Khiva of 1872 is fundamentally 
different from the Khiva of 1874 ; 
and could we stand to-day where 
Speke stood sublimely alone a few 
yoars ago at Murchison Falls, when 
lie was accomplishing the heroic 
feat of passing (for the first time in 
authentic history) from Zanzibar to 
Cairo, through the ground whore 
tho Kile unquestionably takes its 
rise, wc should probably see an Eng- 
lish steamboat* with Colonel Gor- 
don on board, moving over the waters 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza. For tho 
change in tho relations of one 
country with another, which has 
been effected by steam as a means of 
propulsion, is of a most radical kind ; 
and it proceeds so rapidly, that by 
the time the little girls at our knees 
are grandmothers, and have been 
fired with that noble ambition to 


A 
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seo the world which possesses the 
old'ladies of our own day, it will 
be only a question of money and 
choice with them as to having a 
cruise upon the lakes of Central 
Africa, or going to reason with the 
Grand Lama of Tibet upon the 
subject of polyandry. Any one 
walking along the Strand may 
notice advertisements of “Gaze’s 
annual tour to Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Nineveh, Babylon, the Garden of 
Eden, &c. &c.” No doubt that sort 
of thing will receive a check oc- 
casionally ; there has been a refresh- 
ing recurrence, within the last two 
months, of brigandage in Sicily and 
the Italian peninsula, which may 
serve to create a vacuum for the 
meditative traveler : and if a 
party of Cook’s tourists were to 
fall into the hands of Persian or 
Kurdish banditti, the unspeakable 
consequences would pfobably put a 
stop to excursions to the Garden of 
Eden for some time to come ; but 
still the process would go on of 
bringing together the ends of the 
earth, and of making the remotest 
countries familiar ground. 

Such a process, however, will 
always leave room for books of 
travel by the few who are specially 
qualified either to understand nature 
or describe mankind ; and there are 
regions of the world, the natural 
conformation of which will continuo 
to exclude ordinary travellers, until 
we have overcome the difficulty of 
flying through the air. Especially 
are such regions to be found in the 
HimAliya — which, according to the 
Sanscrit, literally means “ The 
Abode of Snow” — and indeed in 
the whole of that enormous mass 
of mountains which really stretches 
across Asia and Europe, from the 
China Sea to the Atlantic, and to 
which Arab geographers have given 
the expressive title of “The Stony 
Girdle of the Earth.” It is to the 
loftiest valleys and almost the high- 
est peaks of that range that, in this 


and two or three succeeding articles, 
I would conduct my readers from 
the burning plains of India, in the 
hope of finding themes of interest, 
if not many matters of absolute 
novelty. I have had the privilege 
of discoursing in ‘ Mago,’ from and 
on many mountains — mountains in 
Switzerland and Bdoochistan, China 
and Japan — and would now speak 

“ Of vales more wild and mountains 
more Bublimo.” 

Often, of lato years, when thinking 
of again writing in The Magazine, 
and describing new scenes, the 
lines have recurred to me with 
painful force which the dying Ma- 
gician of the North wrote in pencil 
by Tweedsidc : — 

“ How shall tlic warped and broken bourd 

Endure to bear the painter's dye ? 

The harp with strained and tuneless 
chordy 

How to the minstrel's skill reply ?" 

But the grandest mountains of the 
world, which have restored some- 
thing of former strength, may per- 
haps suggest thoughts of interest, 
despite the past deatli-in-life of an 
invalid in the tropics. There is a 
lily (F. cordnta) which rarely blos- 
soms «n India, unless watered with 
ice-water, which restores its vigour 
and makes it fiower. So the Eng- 
lishman, whose frame withers and 
strength departs in the golden sun- 
light, but oppressive air, of India, 
finds new vigour and fresh thought 
and feeling among the snows and 
glaciers of the Himaliya. If the 
reader will come with me there, 
and rest under the lofty deodar 
tree, I promise him he will find 
no enemy but winter and rough 
weather, and perhaps wo may dis- 
course not altogether un profitably 
under the shadow of those lofty 
snowy peaks, winch still continue 
11 By tlio flight 

Of sail mortality's cartli-sullying wing, 

Unswcpt, unstained.” 

The change in modern travel has 
brought the most interesting, and 
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•even the wildest, parts of India 
within easy reach for our country- 
men. Bishop Hebcr mentions in 
his Journal that he know of only 
two Englishmen — Lord Valencia 
•and Mr Hyde — who had visited 
India from motives of science or 
curiosity, since the country came 
into our possession. Even thirty 
years ago such visits were unknown ; 
and the present Lord Derby was 
about the first young Englishman 
who made our Indian empire a part 
of the grand tour. Nowadays, old 
ladies of seventy, who had scarcely 
ever left Britain before, are to be 
met with on the spurs of the Himd- 
liya; and we are conveyed rapidly 
and easily over vast stretches of 
burning land, which, a few y cal's 
ago, presented formidable obstacles 
to even the most eager traveller. 
On the great routes over the vast 
plains of Hindiisthan there is no 
necessity now for riding twenty 
miles a - day from bungalow to 
bungalow, or rolling tediously in 
a u pulki gliarri ” over the intermin- 
able Grand Trunk Hood. Even in 
a well-cushioned comfortable rail- 
way apartment it is somewhat try- 
ing to shoot through the blinding 
sunlight and golden dust of an 
Indian plain; and knowing ones 
are to bo seen in such circum- 
stances expending their ice and 


soda-water upon the towels which 
they have wrapped round their 
heads. But we are compelled to 
have recourse to such measures 
only in the trying transition periods 
between the hot and cold seasons ; 
because, when the heat is at its 
greatest, artificially-cooled carriages 
are provided for first-class passen- 
gers. Tliree days from Bombay 
and twenty pounds conveyance ex- 
penses will land the traveller at 
Mosiiri (Mussooree),* on the outer 
range of the Himaliya ; and yet, if 
he chooses to halt at various places 
by the way, a single step almost 
will take him into some of the 
wildest jungle and mountain scen- 
ery of India, among the most primi- 
tive tribes, and to the haunts of 
wild animals of the most unamiablc 
kind. Hod the bishop-poet lived 
now lie might have sung, with 
much more truth than lie did fifty 
years ago, 

44 Thy towers, they say, gleanj f.iir, Hom- 
ily, 

Across the dark-blue boa 

for the schemes of Sir Bartle Frere, 
energetically carried out by his suc- 
cessor, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, have 
given tliat city the most imposing 
public buildings to be found in the 
East — if wo except some of the 
Mohammedan mosques, with the 


* The spelling of Indian names is at present in a transition state, though so mnch 
Ikik been done to reduce it to one common standard that it is expedient to follow that 
standard now, which i» the official system of spoiling adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment and usually followed by Dr Keith Johnston in his valuable maps. That sys- 
tem partakes of the nature of n compromise, lor accents arc only used when specially 
necessary ; and in the lists drawn up by Dr W. W. Hunter they are used very spar- 
ingly, and arc omitted in some cases where they might have been added with advantage. 
1 have followed these olliciul lists in almost every instance, except in using the word 
“Hunfiliya and the simple rules to be borne in mind in order to render their system 
of spelling intelligible are that, — 

1. The long d sounds broadly, as in almond. 

12. The short a without an accent, has usually somewhat of a u sound, as the a in 
rural. 

3. The l with an accent, is like cc, or the i in ravine. 

4. The 6 with an accent is like oo t or the u iu bull. 

5. The c lias a broad sound, os the a in dare. 

G. * 'Die o sounds openly as in note. \ 

7. The ui sounds as in aisle, or the t in liigli. 

8. The au sounds like ou in cloud. 
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palaces and toxnbs (for these, too, 
are. public buildings) of the Mogul 
emperors — and in othor ways, also, 
havo made it worthy of its natural 
situation, and a splendid gate of 
entrance to our Indian empire. But 
half Europeanised as the capital of 
Western India is, within ten miles 
of it, in the island of Salsette, at 
the Utile-visited Buddhist caves of 
Kanhari, the traveller will find not 
only a long scries of ancient richly- 
sculptured cave-temples and monas- 
tic retreats, but also the most savage 
specimens of animal and vegetable 
life, in a thick jungle which often 
seems alive with monkeys, and 
where, if he only remains over 
night, he would have a very good 
chance of attracting tho attention 
of the most ferocious denizen of 
the Indian forest. Though the 
locomotive bears him swiftly and 
smoothly np the inclines of tlio 
Thull Ghaut, instead of his having 
to cross tho Sahyddri range by a 
bridle-patli, or he dragged painfully 
by tortured bullocks at the rate of 
half a mile an hour, as was the case 
ouly a few years ago \ yet he has 
only to stop at the picturesquely- 
situated bungalow at Egutpoora, 
and wander a little way along tlic 
edge of the great bounding wall of 
the Deccan, in order to look down 
immense precipices of columnar ha- 
salt, and see huge rock-snakes sun- 
ning themselves upon the bastions 
of old Maratha forts, and be 
startled by the booming cry of tho 
Entcllus monkey, or by coming on 
the footprints of a leopard or a tiger. 
And it may not be amiss, when 
writing of the Western Ghauts, to 
point out the remarkable parallel- 
ism, which has not before been 
noted, between these mountains 
and the Iliinaliya, for it may servo 
to make the contour of both ranges 
easily intelligible. Both ore im- 
mense hounding walls \ tho one to 
the elevated plains of the Deccan, 
and the other, to the still more ele- 


vated table-land of Central Asia., 
Carrying out this parallel, theNarba- 
da (Nerbudda) will bo found to occu- 
py very much the same position as the 
Indus, the Sutlej &b the Tapti, and 
the Godaveri as the Brahmaputra* 
All have their rise high up on their 
respective table-lands; some branch- 
es of the (rodaveri rise dose to the 
sources of tho Narbada, just as 
tho Indus and the Br&hmapiUra 
have their origin somewhere about 
Lake Manasorowar ; and yet the 
former rivers fall into the sea 
on opposite sides of tho Indian 
peninsula just as the two latter 
do. So, in like manner, the Tapti 
has its origin near that of the Nar- 
bada, os tbo Sutlej rises close 
to tlio Indus ; and if wc can trust 
tho Sind tradition, which repre- 
sents the upper part of the Arabian 
Sea ns having once been diy land, 
there may have been a time within 
the human era when the Tapti 
flowed into tho Narbada, ns tlio 
Sutlej does into the Indus some 
way above the sea. There is no 
mountain group in the Highlands 
of Central India where the three 
southern rivers rise quite so close 
together as do the three northern 
rivers from the lofty and inacces- 
sible Tibetan Kailas, but still there 
is a great similarity in their relative 
positions ; and it is only when we 
think of the Sahyadri and llimuliyu 
as boundary walls that we can un- 
derstand their relations to the table- 
land behind them, and tlicir terrific 
fall to the low-lying land in front. 

But there is no snow on the 
Sahyadri mountains, so wc must 
hurry on past Nosik, where there 
is a holy city scarcely less sacred 
than Benares in the estimation of 
the Hindus ; so holy is it that the 
mere mention of the river on which 
it stands is supposed to procure the 
forgiveness of sins ; and the hanks 
of this river are covered by as pic- 
turesque ghauts and temples as those 
of the Gangetic city. No traveller 
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should omit stopping at Nandgaum, 
in order to pay a visit to the im- 
mense series of carved hills, of 
rock-temples and sculptured caves, 
which make Ellora by far the most 
wonderful and instructive place in 
India. If we have to diverge from 
the railway line again into the up- 
per Tiipti valley, we shall find that 
the, basins of rich and once culti- 
vated soil are covered by dense 
jungle of grass and bamboo, full 
of tiger, bear, bison, samlmr and 
spotted deer, and inhabited, here 
and there, by Kurkics and other 
aboriginal tribes, but having a 
deadly climate during great part 
of the year. Approaching Khan- 
dwa, on the railway, we see the 
ancient and famous fort of Asir- 
gliar in the distance rising SnO feet 
above the plain, and 2300 feet 
above the sea ; and Khandwa itself, 
which has heen built with the 
stones from an old Jain town, is 
important now as a place where the 
whole traific of Central India to 
Bombay meets, and as one terminus 
v>f a branch line of rail which takes 
into the great native state of India, 
and the capital of the famous II ol- 
kar. Here wo enter into the Nar- 
bada valley, and are soon between 
two notable ranges of mountains, 
the Siitpura and the Vimlliya. 
Ten years ago the Central Province's 
were described as “for the most 
part a terra incognita;” and, though 
now well known, the Highlands of 
•Central India present abundance of 
the densest jungle, full of the wild- 
est animals and the most primitive 
of men. In the early dawn, ns tlio 
railway train rushes along through 
the cool but mild air, are seen to 
the right an irregular line of pic- 
turesque mountains covered with 
thick jungle to their summits ; and 
the Englishman unaccustomed to 
India, who leaves the railway and 
goes into them, will find himself as 
much out of his reckoning as if ho 
threw himself overboard a lied Sea 


the Heights. 

steamer and made for the # Arabian 
coast. The Narbada, which* is 
the boundary between the Deccan 
and Hindiisthan proper, rises at 
Amartank, at the height of 5000 
feet, in the dominions of the painted 
Rajah of Rewa, who was certainly 
the most picturesque figure in tlio 
great Bombay durbar two years 
ago ; it enters the Gulf of Bombay 
at the cotton town of Bharuch or 
Broach, and to the English mer- 
chant is almost the most important 
of the Indian rivers. It is sup- 
posed that, in prehistoric times, its 
valley must have been a series of 
great hikes, wliich are now filled by 
alluvial deposits of a recent epoch ; 
and the discovery of flint imple- 
ments in its alluvium, by the late 
Lieutenant Downing Sweeney, has 
indicated it as an important field 
for the researches of the archeolo- 
gist. Though its upper course is 
tumultuous enough, in deep clefts 
through marble rock, and falling in 
cascades over high ledges, it soon 
reaches a rich broad valley, con- 
taining iron and coal, which is one 
of the largest granaries and is 
the greatest eotton-lield of India. 
Through that valley it runs, a 
bread yellow strip of sand and 
sliinglc ; and it has altogether a 
course of about 800 miles, chiefly 
on a basalt bed, through a scries 
of rocky clefts and valley basins. 

If the traveller has come straight 
from Bombay, he will feel inclined to 
halt at Jabalpur (»J ubbulpore) after 
liis ride of twenty-six hours ; but if 
Ills stay there be only for a day, ho 
will do well, after seeing the novelty 
of a Thug school of industry, to hire 
a liorse-carriago, and drive on about 
ten miles to the famous and wonder- 
ful Marble Bocks, where lie will find 
a beautifully-situated bungalow for 
travellers, and an old but by no 
means worn-out Kliansamali, who 
will cook for him a less pretentious 
but probably as good a dinner as he 
would find in tlio hotels of Jabal- 
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piir. The place I speak of presents 
one of those enchanting scenes which 
remain for ever vivid in the memory. 
The Narbada there becomes pent 
up among rocks, and falls over a 
ledge about thirty feet high, and 
then flows for about two miles 
through a deep chasm below the 
surface of the surrounding country, 
cut through basalt and marble, but 
chiefly through the latter. The 
stream above its fall has a breadth 
of 100 yards, but in the chasm of 
only about 20 yards ; and the glit- 
tering cliffs of wliite marble which 
rise above it are from 80 to 120 feet 
high, and are composed of a dolomite 
and magnesian limestone. Such, 
briefly stated, are the constituents 
of the scene, but they arc insuflicicnt 
to explain its weird charm. I went 
up between the Marble Rocks in the 
early morning in a boat, by moon- 
light, and floated dowil in sunlight ; 
and as we moved slowly up that 
romantic chasm, the drip of water 
from the paddles, and the wash of 
the stream, only showed how deep 
the silence was. A tiger had been 
doing some devastation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and one of the boatmen 
whispered that we might have a 
chance of seeing it come down 
to drink at the entrance of tho 
cleft, or moving along the rocks 
above, which of course made the 
position more interesting. The 
marble walls on one side, which 
sparkled like silver in the moon- 
light, reflected so white a radiance 
as almost to illumine the shadow of 
the opposite cliffs ; but the stream 
itself lay in deeper shadow, with 
here and there shafts of dazzling 
light falling upon it ; and above, the 
moonbeams had woven in the air a 
silvery veil, through which even tho 
largest stars shone only dimly. It 
did not look at all like a scene on 
earth, but rather as if we were en- 
tering the portals of another world. 
Coming down in the brilliant sun- 
light tho chasm appeared less weird 


but hardly less extraordinary. 
Large fish began to loap at the 
dragon-flies which skhnmod over 
tho surface of tlio watcT ; monkeys 
ran along" the banks above, and 
chattered angrily at us ; many pea- 
cocks also appeared above, uttering 
their harsh cries; and the largo bees' 
nests which hung eveiy hero and 
there from tho Marble Rocks, began 
to show unpleasant symptoms of 
life. Let every visitor to this place 
beware how he disturbs these fero- 
cious and reckless insects. They ' 
are vciy large ; their sting is very 
poisonous, and they display a fury 
and determination in resenting any 
interference, which makes them 
most formidable enemies. Two 
Englishmen, I was told, were once 
floating through the chasm, when a 
ball, which one of them had fiTed at 
a peacock, slanted off from the rock 
and unfortunately happened to hit 
one of these nests. The consequence 
was that the bees immediately 
swarmed about the boat, and stung 
one of its occupants, who was un- 
able to swim, so severely that he 
died from the effects, llis com- 
panion leaped into the stream and 
floated down with it ; but even then 
a cloud of bees followed him for a 
long way, watching his movements, 
and immediately attacked his face 
and every portion of his body which 
appeared for an instant above tho 
surface of the water. 

Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces, has become one of 
the most important places in India 
from its position at the junction of 
two mighty rivers, andas the centreof 
the railway communication between 
Bombay, Calcutta, and the Paujah. 
It possesses a newspaper, the ‘ Pio- 
neer,’ which obtained great popu- 
larity all over India from the 
humour of its lato editor, the Rev. 
Julian Robinson ; and while its past 
is interesting from its connection 
with the Indian Mutiny and tho 
stemming of the tide of mutiny, tho 
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archaeologist will find in it remains 
which are of great importance for 
the elucidation of Indian antiquity. 
English travellers will also find there 
the residence of the cotton commis- 
sioner, Mr Eivett - Camac, who is 
so well known by his great efforts 
to enable India to meet the -de- 
mands of Great Britain for its 
products, by his activity in collect- 
ing information of all kinds, and 
his extreme readiness in imparting 
it to those who are happy enough 
to come in contact with him. 

But we must proceed towards tho 
llimaliya ; and in order to do so at 
once, I shall say notliing here of 
Cawnporo and Lucknow,* Delhi and 
Agra. They have been admirably 
described by several modem writers, 
but no description can give on ade- 
quate idea of the mournful interest 
excited by a visit to the two former, 
or of the dazzling beauty of the 
Taj Mahal and tho Pearl Mosque 
of Agra. I shall only remark that 
those who visit the scenes of tho 
Indian Mutiny may do well to in- 
quire for themselves into the true 
history of that dreadful outbreak, 
and not allow themselves to bo de- 
ceived by the palliating veil which 
such amiable writers as tho late Dr 
Norman Macleod have diawn over 
it. That history has never been 
written ; and I was assured by one 
of the special commissioners who 
went up with tho first relieving 
force from Allahabad, that tho 
Government interfered to prevent 
his publishing an account of it 
drawn from the sworn depositions 
which had been mode before him. 
It is right that tho Angel of Mercy 
should bend over tho well at Cawn- 
pore, and flowers spring from tho 
shattered walls of the Residency at 
Lucknow; but the lessons of tho 
Mutiny are likely to be in great port 
lost, if its unprovoked atrocities are 


to be concealed in the darkness to 
which every humane heftrt zgust 
desire to relegate them. 

Here, in the valley of the Ganges, 
we may be said to be at the base of 
the Himdliya, though even from 
near points of view they are not 
visible through the golden -dust 
haze of an Indian March. This 
valley runs parallel with the Stony 
Girdle for 1200 miles, itself vary- 
ing from 80 miles in breadth at 
Monghir, to 200 at Agra ; and is so 
flat as to suggest rather an im- 
mensely long strip of plain than 
anything like a valley. Those who 
do not think of venturing into the 
high and interior Hinriliya, but yet 
wish to have something like a near 
view of the highest and grandest 
mountains in the world, will of 
course direct their steps to one or 
more of the hill-stations on its 
southern or south-western front, and 
each of the more important of these 
is a place of departure for tho wilder 
and more inaccessible country be- 
hind. A brief glance at these latter 
will serve to expose the points from 
which tho most interesting parts of 
tho Hirailliya ore accessible. 

To begin from the east, Darjiling 
(Darjeeling) is the great sanitarium 
for Bengal, and is usually the resi- 
dence, for some portion of tho year, 
of tho Lieutenant-Governor of that 
province, and of his chief officers. A 
railway is in course of construction, 
or is to be constructed, which will 
greatly facilitate access to it. As it 
is, wo have to go eleven hours by 
rail from Calcutta, four hours in a 
river steamboat, 124 miles in a dal: 
gharri, bullock shigram, or mail- 
cart, then fourteen miles on horse- 
back or in a palanquin to the foot 
of the hills, and by similar means 
of carriage up to tho top of them, 
in order to reach Darjiling. In 
tho rains this is a horrible journey 


* These are two names, tho spoiling of which should have been left unaltered, oven 
according to tho Government's own views. 
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to make; and, except in the very hot 
season, the miasma of the Terai or 
jungle forest between Siligari and 
Pankabanri is so deadly that the 
traveller is always advised to pass 
it by daylight — a proposal which in 
all probability he will be glad to 
accede to, unless familiarity with 
tigers and wild elephants has bred 
in him a due contempt for such 
road-fellows. This mokes Daijiling 
not a very easy place to get at, and 
it has the additional disadvantage of 1 
being exceedingly wet and cold dur- 
ing the south-west monsoon — that 
is to say, from any time in the end of 
June till the beginning of October ; 
but, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, it recommends itself to the 
tourist who does not care to attempt 
tent-life in the mountains, on ac- 
count of its magnificent view of the 
Himdliya, and its vicinity to the 
very highest peaks of that mighty 
Tange. Gaurisankar, or Mount 
Everest, the culminating point of 
the earth's surface, and which rises 
to the height of 29,002 feet above 
the level of the sea, is in Nepal, 
and is not visible from the hill- 
station we speak of ; but it can be 
seen, when weather allows, from an 
elevation only a day or two's jour- 
ney from Darjiling. Kanchinjanga 
in Sikkim, however, which is the 
Becond highest peak in the world, 
and rises to the height of 28,150 
feet, is visible from Darjiling ; and 
no general view of the Himdliya 
is finer, more characteristic, or 
more impressive, than that which 
we may have from the Cut- 
cherry hill at Ddrjiling, look- 
ing over dark range after range 
of hills up to the eternal snows of 
Kanchinjanga, and the long line of 
its attendant monarchs of moun- 
tains. Unfortunately Gaurisankar, 
the loftiest mountain of all, is out 
of the reach of nearly all travellers, 
owing to our weakness in allowing 
Nepal to exclude Englishmen from 
its territory ; but if any one is very 


anxious to 'try Chinese Tibet, he 
wilTgnd one of the doors into it by 
going up from Ddxjiliug .through 
the protected dtate of Sikkim; but 
whether the iloqr will open at his 
request is quito another matter, and 
if he kicks at it ho is likely to find 
himself suddenly going down the 
mountains considerably faster Ilian 
ho .went up them. Verbum wtt 
sapient ibus ; but if one could only 
get through this door, jt is a very 
short 'way from it to Lassa, tho 
capital of Tibet, and the residence 
of tho Grand Lama, which, pos- 
sibly, is the reason why it is kept 
so strictly guarded. 

Gaurisankar, and tho highest 
peaks of tho Himdliya, are on the 
border between Nepal and Tibet, 
and form a group somewhat obtrud- 
ing from the lino of tho main range. 
It is provoking that tho weak foreign 
policy of tho Indian Government — 
a policy, however, wliich has been 
very much forced upon it from 
home — should allow the Nepaleso 
to cxdudo English travellers from 
their territory, while at the same 
time we treat the former as friendly 
allies, and heap honours upon Jung 
Bahadur. To take such a line is 
always regarded in tho East as a 
proof of weakness, which indeed it 
is ; and the best commentary upon 
its effects . is the belief, everywhere 
prevalent' in India, that the Nana 
Sahib is, or for long has been, the 
protected gueBt of the Court of 
Katmandii. This policy places 
about 500 miles of the Himdliya 
out of tho reach of the English 
traveller, though these 500 miles 
contain the culminating point of the 
whole range, the most splendid 
jewel in the Stony Girdle of 
the Earth. There is another 
stretch of 500 miles to tho cast 
of Nepal, occupied by Bhotan, 
in which also no European can 
travel, owing to the character of the 
inhabitants and of the Govern- 
ment; so that if is only in tho little 
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narrowed strip oi Sikkim that one 
can get up at all to tha*main:itenge 
of the eastern IIim£liya ; "and . thus 
we are practically* shut out f!r6m a 
thousand miles of the Himdiiya — - 
from a thousand miles of tlie noblest 
mountains in the world, overlooking 
the Ganjetic valley and the con- 
quered provinces of British' India. 
It follows from this that tlie travel- 
ler who wishes to enter among these 
giant mountains, and is not cpntent 
with a view- of them such' os we 
have of the Oberland Alps from 
the summit of the Jiighi, must of 
necessity betake himself to tlie 
western Himdiiya. It is true lie 
may go up tlie Sikkim valley from 
Darjiling to tlie foot of Kanchin- 
janga, but he is then confined to the 
narrow goTges of the Testa ami the 
ltan jit. Moreover, it is only irf sum- 
mer that one call travel among the 
higher ranges, and in' summer »Sik- 
kim is exposed to almost the full 
force of the Indian monsoon, which 
mges up to the snows of Kanchin- 
janga with a saturated atmosphere 
and the densest fogs. Pedestrian- 
ism and tent-travelling in such cir- 
cumstances are almost out of the 
question; and as it is only when 
the traveller can get a snowy range 
between himself and the Indian 
monsoon that lie can travel with any 
comfort, or even with safety, among 
the Himdiiya in summer, he must 
perforce betake himself to their 
western section, if ho desires to 
make acquaintance with the interior 
and higher portions of that mighty 
range. 

Passing, then, over the 500 miles 
of Nepal, and castingOnc longing look 
in the direction of Gaurisaukar, we 
come toNoiniTal or Nyni Tal, which 
is the sanitarium of the North-West 
Provinces, as Darjiling is of Hen- 
gal, and is visited every year by tlieir 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a large 
portion of Allahabad society. It is 
a charming spot, with a beautiful 
little lake surrounded by wooded 


mountains; hut it is no^ in prox- 
imity to any high peaks, nor does it 
command views of the snowy ranges. 
It does not afford easy access to any 
of the points of special interest in the 
higher mountains, and we do not 
recommend the Himaliyan tourist 
to pay it a visit, for the time which 
it would occupy might he much 
better bestowed in other directions ; 
but it has tho advantage of having 
vtwo outposts of civilisation between 
it and the snowy mountains, — name- 
ly, Almora, from which a long route 
by the base of Nanda Kut (22,536 
feet high), will take up to another 
doorintoChineseTartaiy — andltdni- 
khet,' to which the late Lord Mayo 
had some thought of removing the 
summer seat of tho supreme Gov- 
ernment from Simla, because it has 
abundance of wood and water, and 
is one of the very few places in the 
Himdiiya where there is a little 
level ground. 

The next sanitarium is Masiiri, 
or Mussoorce, which can be reached, 
through tho Scwalik range and the 
beautiful valley of the Dclira Doon, 
in a long day from Saharuuporo 
on tho railway. It is not visited 
by any Government in particular; 
there is nobody to look after people’s 
morals in that aerial retreat; and 
the result is, that though Masiiri 
has much quiet family life, and is 
not much given to bolls or largo 
gay parties, it yet has the char- 
acter of being the fastest of all 
the hill-stations, and the one where 
grass widows combine to allow 
themselves tho greatest liberty. 
This is scandal, however — not exact 
science ; and as 1 have something 
special to say about both Masiiri 
and Simla, I shall only remark here 
that they present by far the best 
points of departure for a tour in the 
interior Himdiiya ; but it should bo 
noted that it is almost impossible 
to cross the outer snowy range from 
the former station during July, 
August, and September, when the 
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monsoon is piling snow upon it, 
and beneath the snow-line the rivers 
are flooded. 

The younger hill-stations of Dha- 
ramsala and Dalhousie are a long 
way to the north-west of Simla, and 
are so far from the line of Tailway 
to Lahore and from any carriage- 
roads, that they are not likely to be 
sought, in the first instance, by any 
tourist, however enterprising. But 
it may bo remarked that they are 
convenient depots of the products of 
civilisation; that Dalhousie is a good 
starting-point for Kashmir, and that 
Dharamsala, where the houses stand 
at elevations of from about 4000 to 
7000 feet high, rises out of the Kan- 
gra valley, which Lord Canning held 
to be the most beautiful district in 
India, with the exception of Kashmir, 
and which combines the advantages 
of tropical with Alpine climate and 
vegetation. Very far b<*pond these, 
at a height of about 7000 feet, we 
have Mari (Muree) which is the hill- 
station for the Panjab and its Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the great point 
of departure for Kashmir. It is 
only 40 miles distant from tlio Grand 
Trunk Road at Rawal Pindi, and 
can be reached in hill-carts, so that 
it is really more accessible to the 
English tourist than some of the 
hill-stations which geographically 
may appear much nearer ; but it is 
not in immediate proximity to any 
very high ranges, though sometimes 
a glimpse can be got from its neigh- 
bourhood of the wonderful peak of 
Nangha Purbat, which is 2G,629 
feet high. Close to the Indus, 
where the Himaliya have changed 
into the Hindi! Kiish, there is 
Abbotabad, which, though a military 
station and little over 4000 feet, is 
one of the points which command 
Kashmir ; and it has beside it the 
sanitarium of Tandali, or Tundiani, 
which presents more extensive views 
from the height of 9000 feet. And 
here our line of sanitariums comes 
to an end ; for though the plain of 


our trans-Indus possession is bound- 
ed by the most tempting mountains, 
the lower ranges of the Hindi! 
Kiish, yet if the tourist makes even 
the slightest attempt to scale these, 
he will find that, between the 
Akoond of Swat, the Amir of Kau- 
bul, and the officers of the British 
Government, he will have an un- 
commonly bad time of it, and may 
consider himself fortunate if he is 
only brought back neck and crop to 
Peslidwur (Feshawur) and put under 
surveillance or ordered out of the 
district. 

Simla, as I have indicated, is the 
best starting-point for the inner 
Himaliya, besides being an interest- 
ing place in itself, as usually the 
summer residence of the Viceroy 
and the other chiefs of the supreme 
Government of India, though this 
year they have been detained in 
Cidcutta by the Bengal famine. Rut 
Masriri is more easy of access ; that 
place, or rather the closely adjacent 
military station of Landaur (Lon- 
dour), commands a finer view of 
snowy peaks ; and it is not necessary 
to descend from Masuri to the burn- 
ing plains in order to reach Simla, 
as a good bridle - road, passing 
through the new military station of 
Chakraota, connects the two places, 
and can be traversed in fourteen 
easy marches, which alford very 
good preliminary experience for a 
tour in the Him&liya. In April of 
lost year Masiiri was the first ele- 
vation I made for, and eagerly did 
I seek its cool breezes after the in- 
tense heat of Agra and Delhi. 
Anglo-Indians are very hospitable 
towards English travellers; and 
as the thoughtful kindness of 
Sir William Muir, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, had furnished mo 
with some valuable letters of intro- 
duction, I could not hut accede to 
his wish that I should go to Riirki 
(Roorkee) and see the Engineering 
College there* the workshops, and 
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the works of the Ganges Canal. At 
Saharunporo, the railway station for 
Itiirki, there is a botanical garden, 
and a valuable collection of fossils, 
under the charge, and created by 
the labours, of Dr Jamieson, of tho 
Forest Department, a relative and 
pupil of tho well-known mineralo- 
gist, and one of the founders of tho 
science of geology, who for fifty 
years occupied the post of Professor 
of Natural Histoiy in tho Univer- 
sity .of Edinburgh. Of Rtirki 
itself, and its invaluable canal, 
wliich has done so much to prevent 
famine in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, I hope to speak elsewhere. 
I was fortunate enough there to be 
tho guest of Major Lang, the very able 
Principal of tho Engineering Col- 
lege, who had formerly been engaged 
in tho construction of “ the great 
1 [indiisthau .and Tibet Itotul,” which 
runs from Simla towards Chinese 
Tartary; and any doubts as to 
where I was bound for were soon 
entirely dissipated by the Principal’s 
descriptions of Chini and Pangay, 
the Indian Kailas, and the Parang 
La. lie warned me, indeed, not to 
attempt Chinese Tibet, lest tho fate 
of tho unfortunate Adolph Schla- 
gintwi'it might befall mo, and a 
paragraph should appear in tho 
Indian papers announcing that n 
native traveller from Gartok had 
observed a head adorning tho pole 
of a Tartar’s tent, which head, there 
was only tooniuch reason to fear from 
liis description of it, must have been 
that of the enterprising traveller 
who lately penetrated into Chinese 
Tibet by way of Shipki. But then 
it was not necessary to cross the 
border in order to see Chini and 
the Kailas; and even his children 
kindled with enthusiastic delight 
as they cried out “ l’angay ! Pan- 
gay I" 

As tho greatest mola or religious 
fair of tho iiiudus was being hold at 
this time at llardwar (llurdwar), 
where the Ganges is supposed toissuo 


from the Himaliya, I went over there 
to see that extraordinary %cenq, and 
was fortunate enough to hit upon the 
auspicious day for bathing. That 
also I must leave undescribed at 
present, and proceed in a dooly from 
Hard war along a jungle-path through 
tlie Tcrai to tho Dehra Doon and 
Masuri. This was my first experi- 
ence of the Himaliya. In vain had 
I strained my eyes to catch a glimpse 
of their snowy summits through the 
golden haze which filled the hot 
air. Though visible from Kiirki 
and many other places in tho plains 
at certain seasons, they are not so in 
April ; but here, at least, was the 
outermost circle of them — the Terai, 
or, literally, tho “wet land,” the 
“belt of death,” tlie thick jangle 
swarming with wild beasts, which 
runs along their southern base. It 
is not quite so thick or so deadly 
hero between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, as it is farther to tho cast, 
on tlio other side of the former 
river, and all tho way from the 
( Jangcs to the Bralixnapiitra, consti- 
tuting, I suppose, tlie longest as well 
as the deadliest strip of jungle- 
forest in tho world. Tho greater 
cold in winter in this north-western 
portion, and its greater distance 
from the main rango, prevent its 
trees attaining quite such propor- 
tions os they do farther east; but 
still it has sufficient boat and 
moisture, and sufficiently little cir- 
culation of air, to make it even hero 
a suffocating hothouse, into which 
tho wind docs not penetrate to dis- 
sipate tho moisture transpired by 
the vegetation ; and where, besides 
tho most gigantic Indian trees and 
plants — as the sissoo, the saul tree, 
with its shining leaves and thick 
clusters of flowers, and tho most 
extraordinary interlacing of enor- 
mous creepers — wo have, strange to 
say, a number of trees and other 
plants properly belonging to far- 
distant and intensely tropical parts 
of the earth, such as the Cassia 
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<lata of Burm&h, tlio Marlca bo 
goniatfolhf of Java, tho During ia 
telosiocules of Papua, and tlio 
Neman odorum of Africa. This 
natural conservatory is a special 
ihaunt for wild animals, and for 
enormous snakes such os the python. 
The rliinoceros exists in the Terai, 
though not beyond the Ganges ; but 
in the part we now are — that be- 
tween the Ganges and the J umna — 
there are wild elephants, and abun- 
dance of tiger, loopard, panther, 
bear, antelope, and deer of various 
kinds. My l»oml>ay servant had 
heard so many stories at Ilardwar 
about the inhabitants of this jungle, 
that he entered into it with fear 
and trembling. If the word hatti 
(elephant) was uttered once by our 
coolies, it was uttered a hundred 
times in the course of the morning. 
Before wc had gone very far, my 
dooly was suddenly placed on the 
ground, and my servant informed 
me that there were some wild ele- 
phants close by. Xow, the idea of 
being in a canvas dooly when an 
elephant comes up to trample on it 
is by no means a pleasant one ; so 
I gathered myself out slowly and 
deliberately, but with an alacrity 
which I could hardly have believed 
possible. Surely enough the heads 
and backs of a couple of large ele- 
phants were visible in the bush; 
and as they had no howdahs or 
•cloths upon them, the inference 
was fair that they were wild ani- 
mals. But a little observation 
served to show that there were men 
beside them. They turned out to 
be tame elephants belonging to a Mr 
Wilson, a well-known llimiliyan 
•character, who was hunting in the 
Terai, and who seems to liave been 
met by every traveller to Masiiri 
for the last twenty years. I did 
not see him at this time, but after- 
wards mode his acquaintance in the 
hotel at Masiiri, and again in Bom- 
bay. It will give some idea of the 
abundance of game in this part of 


the Terai to mention, that on this 
shooting excursion, which lasted 
only for a very few days, he bagged 
two tigers, besides 'wounding ano- 
ther which was lost in tho jungle, 
throe panthers, and about thirty 
deer. Mr Wilson has been called 
tho “Ranger of the HimAliyn,” 
and his history is a curious 
one. About thirty years ago ho 
wandered up to those mountains 
on foot from Calcutta with his gun, 
being a sort of superior “ European 
loafer." There his skill as a hunter 
enabled liim to earn more than a 
livelihood, by preserving and send- 
ing to Calcutta tbe skins of tho 
golden pheasant and other valuable 
birds. This traffic soon developed 
to such proportions that he em- 
ployed many paharric* to procure 
for him the skins of birds and ani- 
mals, so that liis returns were not 
solely dependent on the skill of liis 
own hand. Ho married a native, 
mountain lady, who possessed some 
land, a few day's marches from Ma- 
siiri; and finally, by a fortunate 
contract for supplying Indian rail- 
ways with sleepers from the woods 
of the Himaliya, he had made so 
much money that it was currently 
believed at Masiiri when I was 
there that he was worth more than 
£150,000. I was interested in his 
account of the jjasses leading to- 
wards Yarkund and Kashmir, with 
some of which he had made per- 
sonal acquaintance. I may mention, 
also, that he spoke in very high 
terms of tho capacities, as an ex- 
plorer, of the late Mr Hayward, tho 
agent of the Geographical Society of 
London, who was cruelly murdered 
on the border of Yassin, on his way 
to tho Pamir Steppe, tho famous 
“ Roof of the World." It has been 
rumoured that Mr Hayward was in 
tho habit of ill-treating tho people 
of the countries through which lie 
passed; but Mr Wilson, who tra- 
velled with him for some time, and 
is himself a great favourite with tho 
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mountaineers, repelled this supposi- 
tion, and said he had met with no 
ono so well fitted as this unfortu- 
nate agent of the Geographical So- 
ciety for making his way in difficult 
countries. I do not think that the 
least importance should he attached 
to accusations of the kind which 
have been brought against Mr Hay- 
ward, or rather against his memory. 
The truth is, it is so absolutely ne- 
cessary at times in High Asia to 
carry matters* with a high hand — 
so necessary for the preservation, not 
only of the traveller's own life, but 
also of the lives of his attendants — 
tliat there is hardly a European tra- 
veller in that region against whom, 
if his mouth were only closed with 
the dust of the grave, and there was 
any reason for getting up a caso 
against him, it could not be proved, 
in a sort of way, that it was his ill- 
treatment of the natives wliicli had 
led to his being murdered. I am 
sure such a caso could have been 
made out against myself on more 
than one occasion; and an officer 
on the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India told me that the 
people of Spiti had complained to 
him that a Sahib, who knew neither 
llindusthani nor English, much less 
their own Tibetan dialect, had been 
beating them because they could 
not understand him. Kow this 
Sahib is one of the mildest and 
most gentlemanly of the members 
of tlie present Yorkund [Mission, 
and the cause of liis energy in Spiti 
was that, shortly before, in Lahoul, 
several of his coolies had perished 
from cold, owing to disobedience of 
his orders, and, being a lmmano 
man, be was anxious to guard 
against the recurrence of such an 
event. But when treating of Kash- 
mir I shall speak more openly about 
the story of Hayward’s death, and 
only wish to note hero the testimony 
in his favour which was borne by 
the experienced “Hanger of tho 
Himaliya,” who has become almost 
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ono in feeling with tho people among 
whom he dwells. • 

In the centre of this Tend, there 
is an expensively built police 
choickie ’, in which I took refuge 
from the extreme heat of the day m r 
but what police have to do there, 
unless to apprehend tigers, does 
not appear at first sight. It is 
quite conceivable, however, that 
the conservatory might become a 
convenient place of refuge for wild 
and lawless men, as well as for wild 
plants and wild beasts. Hence the 
presence in its midst of these re- 
presentatives of law and order, 
who hailed the visit of a Sahib 
with genuine delight. Tho delay 
here prevented me reaching tho 
cultivated valley of the Dehra 
Boon till midnight, so torches were 
lit long before wo left the thicker 
part of the Terai ; their red light 
made the wild jungle look wilder 
tlian ever, and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that wo came upon the 
first gardens and tea-plantations. 
There is no place in India, unless 
perhaps the plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains, which remind one so 
much of England as the little valley 
of tlifrBehra Boon ; and SiT (leorge 
Campbell has well observed that no 
district has been so happily de- 
signed by nature for the capital of 
an Anglo-Indian empire. It lies 
between tlie Scwalik or sub- 
Ilimaliyan range and the Himaliya 
itself. This former low line of 
hills, which is composed from the 
debris of tlie greater range, has its 
strata dipping towards tlie latter in 
a north-easterly direction, and con- 
sists of a few parallel ridges which 
are high towards the plains, but 
sloping in the direction of the 
Himaliya where there is any interval 
between. It contains an immense 
collection of the fossil bones of the 
horse, bear, camel, hyena, ape, 
rhinoceros, elephant, crocodile, hip- 
popotamus, and also of the sivnthe- 
rium, the megatherium, and other 
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enormous animals not now found 
olive. Atf some places it rests upon 
the Himdliya, and at others is se- 
parated from them by raised valleys. 
The Dehra Boon is one of those 
elevated valleys, with the Upper 
Ganges and Jumna flowing through 
it oil opposite sides, and is about 
seventy miles in length and nearly 
twenty in breadth. It is sometimes 
t>poken of, by enthusiasts for colo- 
nisation in India, as if the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race might find room 
to establish themselves there; but 
it is really a very small district, 
with almost all the available land 
occupied ; and from Masiiri we see 
the whole of it lying at our feet 
and bounded by the two shining 
rivers. It is a very pleasant place, 
however. Being so far north, just 
about 30° of latitude, and at an 
elevation of a little over 2000 
feet, it enjoys a bcautifhl climate. 
Even in the hot season the nights 
and mornings are quite cool, 
which is the great thing in a hot 
country ; the fall of rain is not so 
great as in the plains below or in 
the hills immediately above ; and in 
the cold season the temperature is 
delightful, and at times bracing. I 
saw roses in the Dehra Doon grow- 
ing under bamboos and mango-trees, 
and beds of fine European vegetables 
side by side with fields of the tea 
shrub. In one plantation which I 
examined particularly, the whole 
process of preparing the tea was 
shown to me. It was under the 
superintendence of a Celestial, and 
the process did not differ much 
from that followed in China, but 
the plants were smaller than those 
usually seen in the Flowery Land. 
After having been for long a rather 
unprofitable speculation, the culti- 
vation of tea on the slopes of the 
Himdliya is now a decided mone- 
tary success ; and the only difficulty 
is to meet the demand for Indian 
tea which exists not only in India 
and Europe hut also in Central 


Asia. Dr J amieson of Soharunporo, 
who lias interested himself much in 
the growth of tea in India, and 
pressed it on when almost every- 
body despaired of its ever coming 
to anything, was kind enough to 
give mo a map showing the tea dis- 
tricts of the western Himdliya ; and 
I sco from it that they begin close 
to the Nepalese frontier at Pc- 
thomgurh in Kumaon. A number 
of them ore to be found from a little 
below Naini Tal northwards up to 
Almora and Kdniklict. Besides 
those in the Dehra Doon, there are 
some in its neighbourhood imme- 
diately below Masilrf, and to the 
cast of that hill-station. Next we 
have those at Kalka on the way to 
Simla from Amhala (Unilmlla), at or 
rather just below Simla itself, at Kot- 
glmr in the valley of the Sutlej, and 
in the Kulii valley, so fumed for the 
beauty and immorality of its women. 
And lastly, there is a group at 
Dharamsala, and in; the Kangra 
valley and its neighbourhood. The 
cultivation of tea does uot seem to 
get on in the Himdliya above t-lio 
height of GOOD feet, and it flour- 
ishes from that height down to 
about 20u0 feet, or perhaps lower. 
Some people arc very ibnd of Indian 
tea, and declare it to be equal, if 
not superior, to that of the Middle 
Kingdom ; but I do not agree with 
them at all. When my supplies ran 
out in High Asia, tea was for some 
time my oidy artificial beverage, 
though that, too, failed mo at last, 
and I was obliged to have recourse 
to roasted barley, from which really 
very fair coffee can bo made, and 
coffee quite as good as the liquid to 
be had under that name in half the 
cafes of Europe. It is in such cir- 
cumstances that one can really test 
tea, when wo are so dependent on it 
for its refreshing and invigorating 
effects; and I found that none of 
the Indian tea which I had with me 
— not even that of Kangra, which is 
the best of all— twas to be compared 
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for a moment, either in its effects 
or in the pleasantness of its taste, 
with the tea of two small packages 
from Canton, which were given me 
by a friend just as I was starting 
from Simla. The latter, as com- 
pared with the Himaliyan tea, was 
as sparkling hock to home-brewed 
ale, and yet it was only a fair speci- 
men of the ordinary better-class 
teas of the Pearl river. 

Looking from Raj pore at the 
foot of the hills up to Masiiri, that 
settlement has a very curious ap- 
pearance. Many of its houses are 
distinctly visible along the ridges ; 
but they are so very high up, and 
so immediately above one, as to 
suggest that wc are in for something 
like the labours and the experience 
of Jack on the bean-stalk. In the 
bazaar at Eajporc, I was reminded 
of the Alps by noticing several 
coses of goitre : and I afterwards 
saw instances of this disease at 
Masiiri ; at Kolka, at the foot of the 
Simla hills ; at Simla ; at Nirtli, a 
very hot place near Rampiir in the 
Sutlej valley ; at Lippo, a cool place, 
above 9000 feet high, in Upper Ku- 
nawur, ■ with abundance of good 
water ; at Koelang in Lahoul, a sim- 
ilar place, but still higher; at the 
Kingdom Monastery in Zanskar, 
about 12,000 feet high ; in the great 
open valley of Kashmir ; and at 
Peshawar in the low-lying trans- 
Indus plains. These cases do not 
all fit into any particular theory 
which 1ms been advanced regarding 
the cause of this hideous disease ; 
and l)r Brainlcy has mentioned in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of Calcutta, tliut in Nepal 
ho found goitre was more prevalent 
on the crests of high mountains 
than in the valleys. The steep 
rido to Masiiri up the vast masses 
of mountain, which formed only the 
first and comparatively insignificant 
spurs of the Him&liya, gave a slight 
foretaste of what is to be experienced 
among their giant control ranges. 


Masiiri, though striking enough, 
is by no means a picturesque place. 
It wants the magnificent deodar and 
other trees of the Simla ridge, and, 
except from the extreme end of the 
settlement, it has no view of the 
Snowy Mountains, though it affords 
a splendid outlook over the Dehra 
Doon, the Sewaliks, and the In- 
dian plains beyond. The “ Hima- 
layan Hotel 99 there is the best hotel I 
have met with in India; and there 
are also a club-house and a good 
subscription reading-room and li- 
brary. Not a few of its English 
inhabitants live there all the year 
round, in -houses many of which are 
placed in little shelves scooped out 
of the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain. The ridges on which it rests 
afford only about five miles of riding- 
paths in all, and no table-land. Its 
height is about 7000 feci — almost 
all the liowes being between 0400 
and 7200 feet above the level of the 
sea. But this insures a European 
climate ; for on the southern face of 
the lliinaliya the average yearly 
temperature of London is found at 
a height of about 8000 feet. The 
chief recommendation of Masiiri is 
its equality of temperature, both from 
summer to winter and from day to 
night ; and in most other respects 
its disadvantages are rather glaring. 
In April I found the thermometer 
in a shaded place in the open air 
ranged from 60° Falir. at daybreak, 
to 71° between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and the rise and 
fall of the mercury were very gradual 
and regular indeed, though there 
was a good deal of rain. The cold- 
est month is January, which has a 
mean temperature of about 42° 45'; 
and the hottest is July, which has 
67° 35'. The transition to the rainy 
season appears to make very little 
difference; but while the months 
of October and November are de- 
lightful, with a clear and serene sky, 
and an average temperature of 54°, 
the rainy season must bo horrible, 
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exposed as Masiiri is, without an in- 
tervening* rock or tree, to the full 
forcd of the Indian south-west mon- 
soon. The Baron Carl Hiigel men- 
tions that when lie was there in 
1835, the rain lasted for ehjhty-five 
day*, with an intermission of only a 
few hours. It cannot always be so 
bad as that at Masiiri in summer, 
but still the place must be exceed- 
ingly wet, cold, and disagreeable 
during the period of the monsoon ; 
and it is no wonder that, at such a 
season, the residents of the Delira 
Doon much prefer their warmer 
and more protected little valley 
below. 

Notwithstanding the attractions 
of the “ Himalayan Hotel,” I would 
recommend the visitors to Masiiri to 
got out of it as soon as possible, and 
to follow the example of the Ameri- 
can who said to mo after forty- 
eight hours he could stand it no 
longer, and that ho wanted “ to hear 
them panthers growling about my 
tent.” The two great excursions 
from this place are to the Junmotri 
and the Gangotri peaks, where the 
sacred rivers, Jumna and Ganges, 
may be said to take their rise re- 
spectively. These journeys involve 
tent -life, and the usual concomi- 
tants of Iliinaliyan travel, but they 
are well worth making; for the 
southern side of the sunny Ilima- 
liya in this neighbourhood is grand 
indeed. It is only fifteen marches 
from Masiiri to the glacieT from 
which the Ganges is said to issue, 
though, in reality, a branch of it 
descends from much further up 
among t]ie mountains ; and these 
marches are quite easy except for 
nine miles near to the glacier, where 
there is “a very bad road over 
ladders, scaffolds, &c.” It is of im- 
portance to the tourist to bear in 
mind that, in order to pursue his 
pleasure in the Himiliyn, it is not 
necessary for him to descend from 
Masiiri to the burning plains. The 
hill-road to Simla I have already 


spoken of. There is also a direct 
routo from Masiiri to Wangtii 
Bridge, in the Sutlej valley, over 
the Burand Pass, which is 15,180 
feet high, and involving only two 
marches on which there are no 
villages to afford supplies. This 
route to Wangtii Bridge is only 
fourteen marches, and that place is 
so near to Cliini and the Indian 
Kailas that the tourist might visit 
these latter in a few days from it, 
thus seeing some of the finest scen- 
ery in the snowy Himaliya; and 
ho could afterwards proceed to Sim- 
la from Wangtu in eleven marches 
along the cut portion of the Ilin- 
dusthan and Tibet road. There 
is another and still more interesting 
routo from Masiiri to the valley of 
the Sutlej over the Nila or Nilung 
Pass, and then down tho wild 
Buspa valley; but that pass is an 
exceedingly diilicult one, and is 
somewhere about 18,000 feet high, 
so no one should attempt it without 
some previous experience of tho 
liigli Ilinialiya ; and it is quite im- 
passable when the monsoon is raging, 
as indeed tho Burand Pass may be 
said to bo :dso. Tho neophyte may 
also do well to remember that tigere 
go up to tho snow on tho south side 
of the llimaliya; and that, at the 
foot of the Junmotri and Gangotri 
peaks, beside* <4 them panthers,” 
and a tiger oV two, he is likely enough 
to have snow bears growling about 
his tent at night. 

1 had been unfortunate in not 
having obtained oven a singlo 
glimpse of the snowy Himdliya 
from the plains, or from any point 
of my journey to Masiiri, and I 
learned there that they were only 
visible in tho early morning at that 
season. Accordingly I ascended 
one morning at daybreak to the 
neighbouring military station of 
Landaur, and there saw these giant 
mountains for the first time. Sir 
Alexander Burnes wrote in his 
‘Travels into Bokhara/ &c. — “I 
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felt a nervous sensation of joy as I 
first gazed on the Himalaya.” When 
Bishop Hobor saw them he “ felt 
intense delight and awe in looking 
on them.” Even in these anti- 
enthusiastic times I fancy most 
people experience some emotion on 
first beholding those lofty pinnacles 
of unstained snow, among which 
the gods of Hindtisthan arc be- 
lieved to dwelL from Landaur a 
sea of mist stretched from my feet, 
veiling, but not altogether conceal- 
ing, ridge upon ridge of dark moun- 
tains, and even covering the lower 
portions of the distant great wall 
of snow. No sunlight as yet fell 
upon this dark yet transparent 
mist, in which the mountainous 
surface of the earth, with its black 
abysses, seemed sunk as in a gloomy 
ocean, bounded by a huge coral- 
reef. But above this, dazzling 
and glorious in the sunlight, high 
up ill the deep blue heavens, there 
rose a white shining line of gigantic 
“ icy summits reared in air.” No- 
thing could have been more peculiar 
jand striking than the contrast be- 
tween the wild mountainous country 
below — visible, but darkened as in 
an eclipse — and these lofty domes 
and pinnacles of eternal ice and 
jf'a. No cloud or Heck of mist 
marred their surpassing radiance. 
Every glacier, snow - wall, icy 
"it/Hillr, and smooth-rounded snow- 
liehl, gleamed with marvellous dis- 
tinctness in the. morning light, 
though hero and there the sun- 
beams drew out a more overpower- 
ing brightness. These were the 
Jumnotri and Gaugotri peaks, iho 
peaks of Badriiuith and of the 
Hindu Kailas; the source of mighty 
sacred rivers; the very ceutre of the 
Ilimaliya ; the Himmel , or heaven 
of the Teuton Aryans os well as of 
Hindu mythology. Mount Meru 
itself may be regarded os rais- 
ing there its golden front against 
the sapphire sky ; the Kailas, or 
VOL. CXVI. — NO. DCCVI. 


“ Seat of Happiness,” is the emlum 
of the Latins ; and th&re is. the 
fitting, unapproachable abode of 
Brahma and of his attendant Gods, 
Gondharvas and Bishis. 

Bat I now felt determined to 
make a closer acquaintance with 
those wondrous peaks — to move 
among them, upon them, and be- 
hind them-— so I hurried from 
Masiiri to Simla by the shortest 
route, that of the carriage-road from 
the foot of the hills through the 
»Sowaliks to Saharunporc ; by rail 
from thence to Amb&la, by carriage 
to Kalka, and from Kalka to Simla 
in a jhampav, by the old road, 
which, however, is not the shortest 
way for that last section, because a 
mail-cart now runs along the new 
road. Ambiila, and the roads from 
thence to Simla, present a very lively 
scene in April, when the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the heads of the supreme Govern- 
ment, their baggage and attendants, 
and the clerks of the different de- 
partments, are on their way up to the 
summer retreat of the Government 
of India. It is highly expedient 
for tlic traveller to avoid the days of 
the great rush, when it is impossible 
for him to find conveyance of any 
kind at any price — and I did so ; 
but even coming in among the rag- 
tag and bobtail, — if deputy commis- 
sioners and colonels commanding 
regiments — men so tremendous in 
their own spheres — may be thus 
profanely spoken of, — there was some 
difficulty in procuring carriage and 
bungalow accommodation; and there 
was plenty of amusing company, — 
from the ton-weight of the post- 
office official, who required twenty 
groaning coolies to carry him, to the 
dapper little lieutenant or assistant 
Deputy Commissioner who cantered 
lightly along parapctless roads skirt- 
ing precipices; and from the heavy- 
browed sultana of some Gangotic 
station, whose stem look palpably 

K 
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interrogates the amount of your 
monthly *paggdr y to the more lily- 
like young Anglo-Indian dame or 
damsel, who darts at you a Parthian 
yet gentle glance, though shown 
“ more in the eyelids tlian the eyes,” 
as she trips from her jhampun or 
.Bareilly dandy into the travellers' 
bungalow. 

In the neighbourhood of Simla 
there is quite a collection of sanita- 
riums, which are passed, or seen, by 
the visitors to that more famous 
place. The first of those, and 
usually the first stopping-place for 
the night of those who go by the 
old bridle-road from Kalka, is Kus- 
sowli, famous for its Him&liyan 
beer, which is not unlike the ordi- 
nary beer of Munich. It is more 
rainy than Simla, more windy, and 
rather wanner, though os high or a 
little higher, and is chiefly occupied 
as a depot for the convalescents of 
European regiments. Close to it 
rises the barren hill of Sonawur, 
where there is the (»Sir Henry) 
Lawrence Asylum, for boys and 
girls of European or mixed par- 
entage, beween 400 and 500 being 
usually supported and educated 
there at the expenso of Govern- 
ment. Two other sanitariums, 
Dagshai (Dugshaio) and Subathu 
(Sub&thoo), are also military de- 
pots ; the latter having large bar- 
racks, and houses with fine gardens 
and orchards. The British soldier 
improves greatly in strength and 
appearance on these heights ; hut 
it is said he does not appreciate 
the .advantages of being placed upon 
them. Ho docs not like having to 
do so much for himself as falls to 
his lot when ho is sent to the moun- 
tains. He misses the Indian camp- 
followers, who treat him below as a 
Chota Lord Sahib ; and, above all, he 
misses the varied life of the plains, 
and the amusement of the bazaar. 
I am afraid, too, mountains fail to 
afford him much gratification after 


his first hurst of pleasure on find- 
ing himself among and upon them. 
“Sure, and I've been three times 
round that big hill to-day, and not 
another blessed thing is there to do 
up here l’ 1 1 heard an Irish corporal 
indignantly exclaim. To the officers 
and their families the hills are a 
delightful change ; but to the un- 
developed mind of Tommy Atkins 
they soon become exceedingly tire- 
some, though I believe the soldiers 
enjoy much being employed in tho 
working parties upon the roads, 
whore they have the opportunity of 
laying by a little money. 

The mountains between Kalka 
and Simla are wild and picturesque 
enough, but they give no idea of 
either the grandeur or tho beauty 
of tlic Himaliya ; and the traveller 
should be warned against being dis- 
appointed with them. Ko ranges 
of eternal snow arc in sight; no 
forests of lofty deodar; no thick 
jungle, like that of the Terai ; no 
smiling valleys, such as the Dehra 
I loon. AVc have only the ascend- 
ing of steep bare mountain-sides, in 
order to go down them on tho other 
side, or to wind ;dong bait* moun- 
tain-ridges. Tho hills either rest on 
each other, or have such narrow 
gorges between, that there is no 
room for cultivated valleys; and 
their faces are so steep, and so ex- 
posed to the action of the Indian 
rains, that all the soil is swept away 
from them ; and so wo have nothing 
to speak of hut red slopes of rock 
and shingle, with only a few ter- 
raced patches of cultivation, and 
almost no trees at all, except in tho 
immediate viciuity of the military 
stations. The worst parts of Syria 
would show to advantage compared 
with tho long approach to Simla. 
I understand, however, that the 
actual extent of cultivation is con- 
siderably greater than one would 
readily suppose, and occasionally 
the creeping vine and the cactus do 
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their heat to clothe tho rocky sur- 
face. On ascending the Simla 
ridge itself, however, a change 
comes over the scene. HimAliyan 
cedars and oaks cover the heights 
and crowd the glades; rhododen- 
drons, if it he their season of bloom, 
give quite a glory of colour; and 
both white and red rosos appear 
among tho brambles and berber- 
ries of the thick underwood : a 
healthy resinous odour meets one 
from the forest of mighty pme-trees, 
mingled withmorodeBcate perfumes ; 
beds of fern with couches of moss 
lie along the roadside; masses of 
cloud come rolling down tho valleys 
from the rounded, thickly -wooded 


summit of Hatto ; deep gif ns, also 
finely wooded, fall suddenly before 
our feet : on the one side, over a 
confusion of hills and the edifices 
of Subathu and Dagshai, we have 
glimpses of the yellow burning In- 
dian plain; on the other, through 
tho oak branches and tho tower-like 
stems of deodar, there shines the 
long white line of eternal snow up- 
on the giant mountains of Chamba, 
Kiilii, and SpitL It was a matter 
of life or death for me to reach 
those snowy solitudes, and I found 
tho words of Mignon's song in 
* Wilhelm Meister’ flitting across 
my brain, and taking a new mean- 
ing:-- 


Know'st thou the land where towering cedars rise 
In graceful majesty to cloudless skies ; 

Where keenest winds from icy summits blow 
Across the deserts of eternal snow l 
Know’st thou it not 1 • 

Oh there ! oh there ! 

My wearied spirit, let us ilcc from care ! 

Know’st thou the tent, its cone of snowy drill 
Pitch’d on the greensward by the snow-fed rill ; 

Where whiter peaks than nuirhle rise around, 

And icy plough' shares pierce the flowcr-clad ground ! 
Know’st thou it well ? 

Oh there ! oh there ! 

Where pipes the marmot— fiercely growls the bear ! 

Know’si thou the cliffs above the gorges dread, 

Where the great yaks with trembling footsteps tread, 
IVncutk the Ain where frolic ibex play. 

While suow-ficlds sweep across the perilous way l 
Know'st thou it thus / 

Go there ! go there ! 

Scale cliffs, and granite avalanches dare ! 

Know’st thou the land where man scarce knows derav. 
So nigh the realms of everlasting day ; 

Where gleam the splendours of unsullied truth, 
'Where Durgn smiles, and blooms eternal youth 1 
Know'st thou it now ? 

Oh there ! oh there ! 

To breathe the sweetness of that heavenly air ! 
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THE STORY OP VALENTINE; 
AND HIS BROTHER. 

PART VIII. — CHAPTER XXII. 


Val’s letter was of a diaracter 
sufficiently exciting to have made 
Dick forget anything less important 
tlian the crisis which had thus 
happened. Its object was to invite 
him to Oxford, to a place somewhat 
similar to that which he had held 
at Eton, in one of the great boating 
establishments on the river. The 
master was old, and wanted some- 
body of trust to superintend and 
manage his business, with a reason- 
able hope of succeedingtohim. “ You 
had better come up and talk it over/* 
wrote Val, ever peremptory. “I 
have always said yoif must rise in 
tlieworld,aud hero is the opportunity 
for you. They lia ve too much regard 
for you at Eton to keep you from 
doing what would bo so very advan- 
tageous ; therefore come up at once 
and look after it.” Dick’s heart, 
which had been beating very low 
in his honest breast, overwhelmed 
with fear and forebodings, gave one 
leap of retumingcoutidence; but then 
he reflected that his mother must 
bo made the iinal judge, and with 
a sickening pang of suspense he 
“ knocked oil*” his work, and rowed 
himself across to the little house at 
the corner. His mother was wearied 
and languid with her long walk on 
the day before. She had paused in 
the midst of her morning occupa- 
tions, and Dick found her seated in 
the middle of the room, witli her 
liack turned to the window, and her 
face supported on her hands. She 
was gazing at the wall opposite, 
much as she gazed into the distant 
landscape, not seeing it, hut longing 
to see through it — to see something 
she could not see. She started 


when Dick came in, and smiled at 
him deprecating and humble. “ I 
was resting a moment,” she said, 
with an air of apology that went to 
his heart. “Have you forgotten 
something, Dick?” 

“.No, mother, but I*ve beard of 
something,” he said, taking out his 
letter. This made her sit upright, 
and flushed her cheek suddenly with 
a surprised alarm for which he could 
not account — for which she liorself 
could not account ; for it was per- 
haps the first time in her life that 
it had occurred to her what would 
happen if Dick found out the secret 
of his own story. The possibility 
of Valentine doing so had crossed 
her mind, and she had shrunk from 
it. I*ut what if Dick should liml 
out ? the idea had never entered her 
imagination before. 

“ It’s a letter from Mr 
mother,” said Dick, steadily looking 
at her. “ lie says he has heard of 
a place for me at Oxford when* lie 
is himself — a place where I should 
be almost master at once, have every- 
thing to manage, and might succeed, 
and get it into my own hands. 
Mother, that would please you? 
Sow to think you should like that 
when you can’t endure this ! It 
would be the same kind of place.” 

“ Don’t be hard upon me, Dick,” 
she said, faltering, and turning away 
her eyes that he might not sec the 
strange light in them — which she 
was herself aware must be too re- 
markable to be overlooked. “ I can’t 
answer for my feelings. It’s a 
change, 1 suppose — a change that I 
want. My old way I can’t go back 
to, for more things than one. I’m 
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too weak and old ; and more than 
that, I’m changed in my mind. 
Dick, I think it will be a comfort 
to you to tell you. It aint only my 
limbs, boy, nor my strength. My 
mind’s changed; 1 couldn’t go on the 
tramp again.” 

“ No, mother ? thank God ! ” 

“ I don’t thank God,” she said, 
shaking her head. “ I’m not glad ; 
but so it is, and I want a change. 
Let us go, boy. Please God, I’ll be 
happier thore.” 

“ Mother,” said Dick, anxiously, 
u your looks are changed all at 
oner. I’m going to ask you a 
curious question. Has it anything 
to do with — Mr Ross ? ” 

She made no answer for the mo- 
ment, but leant her head upon her 
hands, and looked vaguely at the 
wall. 

“ 1 know it’s u curious question,” 
repeated Dick, with an attempt at 
a smile. “ But you were satisfied 
as long as he was hem ; and since 
lie’s gone you have fallen back — 
only since he's gone ! You never 
.got that longing sort of look whilo 
he was here. What has Mr Itoss 
to do with you and me ? Mother — 
don’t you suppose I think it’s any- 
thing wrong, for I don’t — but what 
has ho to do with you and me ? ” 
“Nothing — nothing, Dick,” she 
cried — 41 nothing ; nover will have, 
never can have. Don’t ask me. 
When 1 was young, when I was a 
girl, I knew his — people — his — 
father. There, that’s all. 1 never 
meant to have said as much. Thore 
is nothing wrong. Yes, I suppose 
it’s him I miss somehow. Not that 
he is half to me, or quarter to ine, that 
you are — or anything to me at all.” 

“ It’s very strange,” said Dick, 
troubled; “ and somehow I feel for 
him as I never felt for anybody 

else. You knew his — father 1 ” 

“I won’t have any questions 
from you, Dick,” slio cried, pas- 
sionately, rising from her chair. “ I 


told you I knew his — people. Some 
time or other I’ll tell you how I 
knew them ; but not now.” 

“ T wonder does he know any- 
thing about it,” said Dick, speaking 
more to himself than her. “ It’s 
very strange; ho said he thought 
you were a lady, mother, and that 
ho had seen you before— — ” 

“Did he] God bless him!” 
cried the woman, surprised by sud- 
den tears. “ But I aint a lady — 
1 aint a lady,” she added, under 
her breath ; “ he was wrong there.” 

“ You have some lady ways, 
mother, now and again,” said Dick, 
pondering. “ It is strange. If 
you knew his people, as you say, 
does ho know 1 ” 

“Not a word, Dick, and he 
mustn’t know. Remember, if it 
was my last word — he mustn’t 
know ! Promise me you’ll not speak. 
If he knew ahd they know — they’d 
— 1 don’t know what they mightn’t 
do. Dick, you will never betray 
your mother? — you will never — 
never ” 

“ Hush, mother dear ; you are 
worrying yourself foT nothing,” said 
her gentle boy. “ If there’s nothing 
wrong, what could they or any- 
body do ? Of course, I won’t say a 
word. All the safer,” he added, 
with a laugh, “because I don’t 
know the words to say. "When 
you keep me dork, mother, I can’t 
give out any light to other people, 
can 1 1 It’s the surest way.” 

She took no notice of this im- 
plied reproof, the most severe that 
had ever come from Dick’s gentle 
lips. She was another creature 
altogether from the languid woman 
whom he had found sitting there 
in the midst of the untidy room. 
A new light had come into her 
eyes — all her stupor and weari- 
ness were over. Dick was start- 
led, and he was a trifle hurt at 
the same time, which was natural 
enough. If there had been any 
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material for jealousy in him, I 
think iff must have come into being 
at that moment, for all his love hod 
not called forth from his mother one 
tittle of the feeling which to all aj>- 
poarance an utter stranger awoke. 
Dick sighed, but his nature was not 
in the smallest degree self-contempla- 
tive ; and he shook the momentary 
feeling away ere it had time to take 
form. “If I can get leave, I’ll go 
up to Oxford and see about it to- 
morrow," he said. When he had 
come to this conclusion, he went 
towards the door to return to his 
work, leaving her active and re- 
vived, both in mind and body. 
But he stopped before he reached 
it, and turned back. “ Mother," 
he said, with a little solemnity, “Mr 
Doss will be only about two years 
at Oxford. What shall wc do when 
ho goes away ? We cannot follow 
him about wherever ho goes. 1 * 

“ God knows," she said, stopping 
short in her sweeping. “Perhaps 
the world may end before then; per- 
haps . Wc can't tell,” she 

odded solemnly, bowing her head 
as if to supreme destiny, “ what 
may happen any day or any year. 
It’s all in God’s hand.” 

Dick went away without another 
word. He arranged to go to Oxford, 
and did so, and found Val, and 
finally made, an agreement to take 
the situation offered him • but 
this little prick to his pride and 
affection rankled in his mind. 
Why should Mr Doss l>e so much 
more to her than himself, her 
son, who hod never left her side? 
“ It is strange,” he said, with a sense 
of injury, which grew fainter every 
moment, yetstilllingercd. Helooked 
at Val with more interest than ever, 
and a curious feeling of somehow be- 
longing to him. What could the 
link be? Dick knew very little about 
his own history; he did not know 
whoso son he was, nor what his 
mother had been. The idea, indeed, 


gleamed across his mind that Val's 
father might have been his own 
father, and this thought gave him 
no such thrill of pain and shame as 
it would naturally have brought to a 
young man brought up in a different 
class. Dick, with the terrible prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature 
which belongs to the lower levels 
of society, knew that such things 
happened often enough ; and if lie 
felt a little movement in his mind 
of unpleasant feeling, he was neither 
horrified by the suggestion of such 
a possibility, nor felt his mother 
lowered in his eyes. Whatever the 
facts were, they were beyond his 
ken ; and it was not for him to 
judge them. Pondering it over, 
however, he came to feel with a 
little relief that this could not bo 
the solution. Ho knew what tlio 
manners of his class were, and he 
knew that his mother had always 
been surrounded by that strango 
abstract atmosphere of reserve and 
modesty which no one else of her 
degree resembled her in. 2?o, that 
could not be the explanation. Per- 
haps sho had recoguised in Val the 
son of some love of her youth 
whom she had kept in her thoughts 
throughout all her rougher life. This 
was a strangely visionary hypothesis, 
and Dick felt how unreal it was; 
but what other explanation could 
ho make? 

The situation at Oxford was a 
great “rise in the world” to Dick. 
It was a place of trust, with much 
better wages than he had at Eton, 
and a little house close to thq river- 
side. His Eton employer grumbled 
a little, and said something about 
a want of gratitude, as employers 
are so apt to do; but eventually 
it was all arranged to Dick's satis- 
faction and benofit. Ho and his 
mother took possession of the little 
house in May, so quickly was 
the bargain made; and when she 
made her first appearance at Oxford, 
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ehe had put off tho last linger- 
ing remnants of the tramp, and 
looked after the furniture and fit- 
tings -up with a languid show of 
pleasure in them, such as she had 
never exhibited before. She changed 
her dress, too, to Dick’s infinite 
pleasure. She put off the coloured 
handkerchief permanently from her 
head, and adopted a head-dress 
something of the same shape,— a 
kerchief of white net tied under her 
chin, which threw up her still beau- 
tiful face, and impressed every one 
who saw her with V til’s idea that 
she had been a lady once. This 
strange head-gear, and the plain 
black gown without flounces or 
ornament which she wore constant- 
ly, made. people think her some sort 
of a nun ; aud the new man at 
Style’s and his mother became not- 
ables on the river-side. They had a 
little garden to the house, and this 
seemed to please her. She filled it 
with common swect-smcllingflowers, 
and worked in it, with a new-born 
Live for this comer of earth which 
she could call liers ; aud every 
day she stood looking over her little 
garden wall, and saw Vnl and his 
boat go by. This kept tho rhythm 
of her life in cadence, and she was 
livelier and more ready in conversa- 
tion and intercourse with her good 
son than she had ever been. 

As for Yal, after the kind thought 
which made him send for Dick and 
warmly plead his cause with the 
boatbuilder on the river-side, there 
were moments when he felt a cer- 
tain cmlmrrassment about what ho 
had done. Dick, too, had changed, 
as well as himself Ho could not 
speak to him as of old, or give liim 
half-crowns, or trust to him to do 
whatever he wished. In tin* lost 
rase, indeed, lie might have trusted 
Dick entirely; for his gratitude, and 
what is more, his affection, for his 
young patron, was unbounded. But 
Yal no longer liked to suggest what 


Dick would have been but too 
happy to do. The vagnSit whom 
he had taken up had become in a 
manner Val’s equal. He was wiser 
than the other, though he did not 
know a tenth part so much ; and 
though he owed everything he was 
to Val’s boyish interposition in his 
favour, yet he had a great deal in 
him which Val had not originated, 
and which, indeed, was quite beyond 
him. The undergraduate of high 
degree did not know how to treat 
the young man who was still so 
lowly. He could not ask him to his 
rooms, or bid him to eat at his own 
table, hall' out of a lingering social 
prejudice, half because he had an 
uncomfortable knowledge of what 
people would say. He was as much 
liis friend as ever, but he did not 
know how to show it. Kow and 
then ho went to the little house, but 
Dick's mother gave him sensations 
so very strange that lie did not care 
to go often; and had he gone 
very often, Lis tutor, no doubt, 
would have taken notice of the fact, 
and set it down to a love of low 
society, os his Eton tutor had doue. 
Altogether, the situation was full of 
embarrassment* and the intercourse 
not half so easy as it liad been. To 
bo sure, the external advantageswere 
certain ; Dick had a much better 
situation and a bright prospect before 
him, and this was so much gained. 
Val’s advice to liim about rising 
in the world had been wonderfully 
carried out. He had risen in the 
world, and got on the steps of the 
ladder. Indeed, Dick might almost 
have been said to have attained all 
that a person of his class could ever 
attain; ho might moke a great 
deal more money, but he could not 
materially advance his position. 
Vol was still, and perhaps more 
than ever, above him, since as 
they both progressed into manhood, 
their respective positions began 
to bo more sharply defined : and 
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nothing in the world could over 
make it pdssible for Lord Eskside’s 
heir to say to the young boatbuildcr, 
“ Come up higher.” And yet V al had 
lost all power of treating him as 
an inferior. It was a curious pro- 
blem, infinitely more difficult, ns was 
natural, to the generous young fellow 
on the higher level, than to the low- 
lier lad who mode no pretensions 
to any sort of dignity, and never 
“stood ui*>n ” a quality which he 
did not suppose himself to possess. 

There happened, however, a eurit ms 
incident in Vui's last summer at Ox- 
ford, which he indeed did not know, 
but which aifccted Lick strangely 
enough. One summer morning (it 
was in Commemoration week, when 
the mornings are somewhat languid) 
Dick’s mother was seated in the 
little parlour facing the river, which 
her son had furnished with all the 
care of an untaught connofcwur. Half 
the things in it were of his own 
making; hut there were many trifles 
besides which be had “ picked up,” 
with that curious uatur.il fancy for 
tilings pretty and unusual which 
was innate in him. It was a strange 
incongruous room. The floor was 
covered with a square of old Turkey 
carpet, the subdued harmonious 
colours of which, and soft mossy 
texture, were Dick's delight. The 
little table, covered with the old 
faded embroidered shawl, stood in 
the window ; an old-fasliioned glass 
which Lick had “picked up” was 
on the mantelpiece, reflecting some 
china vases which his mother hud 
bought, and which showed her taste 
to bo of a different character from his. 
Prettily carved bookcases of his mak- 
ing were fitted into the corners; ami 
a c< million deal table, without any 
cover, stood just under one of them, 
with a large brown earthen wuiebaMn 
oji it, before which his mother sat 
shelling peas for I >ick’s dinner. She 
had “ a girl ” now to help her with 
the work, and it was her son’s desire 
that the should sit in tin*, parlour. 


But os it was not within the poor 
soul’s possibilities to shut herself 
up to needlework or any lady-liko 
occupation, she brought in her 
peas to shell there, and sal alone, 
contented enough, yet oppressed 
with the sense that within a few 
days the same blauk which she had 
before experienced would fall on tho 
earth and skies. It was a bright 
morning, still cool but full of sun- 
shine, which just touched tho old- 
fashioned window-sill, u]K>n which 
lay Lick's carving materials and a 
book or two — not, I am sorry to say, 
hooks intended to bo read, but only 
to get designs out of, and suggestions 
for work. The river lay broad in 
the sunshine, relieved by here and 
there the bright green of some wil- 
lows : the softened sounds outside, 
the suft silence within, were harmo- 
nious with the subdued sensations 
of the lonely woman, in whom all 
seemed stilled too for the moment. 
The shadow liung on her, hut it hat i 
not yet fallen, and her mind was 
less excited than it had been — more 
able to endure, less intolerant of 
pain. Thus she sat absorbed in her 
homely occupation, when she heard 
voices approaching through the soft 
air. One of them she recognised at 
once with a thrill of pleasure to be 
Val's. lie was ct miing slowly along, 
pointing out everything to some one 
with him. The woman dropped tho 
peas out of her hands, and listened. 
The window was open, and so neai 
the road that every sound was dis- 
tinctly heard. It was some time 
before any one replied to Yal, and 
the listener had leisure enough for 
many wild fears and throbs of 
anxious suspense. At hist the an 
swot caiue — in a lady’s voice, which 
she knew as well at* if she. had heard 
it yesterday, with its soft Scotch 
accent, its firm tone and character, 
unlike any other she know. The 
woman rose suddenly, noiselessly, 
to her feet; she grew white and 
blanched, as with deadly terror. 
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“Hcto is whore Brown lives,” 
said Vol, in his cheery voice — “ and 
his mother, whom I want you par- 
ticularly to see. A nice little house, 
isn't it? Stop and look at the boats 
down the river before wo go in. 
Isn’t it pretty, grandma? not like 
our Esk, to bo sure, but with a 
beauty of its own.” 

“ Far gayer and brighter than 
E*k, certainly,” said Lady Esksidc, 
quite willing to humour the boy ; 
though her own opinion of the broad, 
lint, unshadowed, and unfeatured 
Thames was not too flattering. She 
stood leaning upon his arm, wrapt 
in a soft Elysium of pride and hap- 
piness. The lovely morning, and 
the good accounts she had been 
hearing of her boy, and the fact 
that lie was going home with her, 
and that she was leaning on Ills 
arm, .and seeing more beauty in his 
kind young face, than the loveliest 
summer morning or the loveliest sun 
could have shown her — all combined 
to make everything fair to Lady 
Eskside. She was going to visit his 
liumblo friends — to seal with her ap- 
probation that kindly patronage of 
the “ deserving ” poor, which is as 
creditable to their superiors as a 
love of low society is discreditable. 
They stood together talking for a 
minute at the open door. 

At that same moment Pick was 
on his way to the back door which 
com m unicatcd with the boatbuildi ng- 
t vard — but was met, to liis wonder 
ami dismay, by his mother, flying 
from the house with a face blanched 
to deadly paleness, and a precipitate 
hade about her, which nothing but 
fear could have produced. She 
seized him by the arm without a 
word — indeed she was too breath- 
less and panting to speak — and 
dragged him with her, too much 
amazed to resist. “ For tlod's sake, 
wliat is the matter, mother he said, 
when surprise would let him speak. 
She made no answer, but holding 
fast by him, took tvfqgo in a boat- 


house built against the side wall of 
the little back yard through which 
she had ilown. Dick, who was a pa- 
tient fellow, not easily excited, stood 
by her wondering, but refraining 
to question when he saw the state 
of painful excitement in which she 
was. “Listen!” she said, under 
her breath; and presently ho heard 
VaTs voice in the yard calling her. 
“Mrs Brown!” cried Yal, though 
it was the first time after her dis- 
avowal of it that he had used that 
name, which was now adopted by 
everybody else, as of course the 
name of Dick Brown’s mother. “ I 
can’t think where she can have gone 
to,” he added, with some vexation; 
“and I wanted you to see her 
specially — almost more than Brown 
himself.” 

“Well, my dear, it cannot be 
helped,” said the voice of Lady 
Eskeide, mifbh more composed than 
Yal’s — for I cannot say that she 
was deeply disappointed. “Na 
doubt the honest woman lias run 
out about some needful business — 
leaving her peas, too. Come, Yal, 
since you can’t find her; your grand- 
papa will be waiting for us, my 
dear.” 

“I can’t see Brown either,” he 
said, with still greater annoyance, 
coming back after an expedition 
into the yard. “ The men say he 
went home. I can’t tell you how 
annoyed I am.” 

“ Well, well, I can see them an- 
other time, my doar,” said my lady, 
smiling within herself at the boy’s 
disappointment — “ and we must be 
going to meet your grandfather. I 
wonder where she got that cover on 
her table. 1 had a shawl just like 
it once ; but come, dear, come ; think 
of my old lord waiting. We must 
not lose any more time, YaL” 

Dick put his arm round liis 
mother ; he thought she was going 
to faint, so deadly white was her 
faco — white as the kerchief on her 
head. She laid her head on his 
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shoulder, and moaned faintly, ller “ Mother, tell me, for Qod's Bake ! 
closed eyes, her blanched cheeks, her who is this, and wliat is the matter 
lips falling helplessly apart, gave with you ?” ho cried. 

Dick an impassion of almost death. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“You must hold yourself ready 
to be called back at a moment’s 
notice, Val,” said the old lord. “ It 
must be some time next year, and it 
may be any day. That is to say, 
we can scarcely have it, I suppose, 
before Parliament meets, except in 
some unforeseen case. Therefore, 
see all you can as soon as you can, 
and after February hold yourself in 
readiness to be recalled any day.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Val, witli 
a blithe assent which was trying to 
his grandfather. He was quite 
ready to do anything that was 
wanted of him — to make up liis 
mind on any political subject on the 
shortest notice, and sign anything 
that was thought desirable ; but as 
for personal enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, or excitement in the possibility 
of being elected member for the 
county, I am afraid Val was as little 
moved as the terrier ho was caress- 
ing. Perhaps, however, lie was all 
the more qualified on that account 
to cany the traditionary principles 
of the Uosses to the head of the 
poll, and to vote as his fathers had 
voted before him, when they had the 
chance,— or would have voted, had 
they had the chance. Val was set- 
ting out on his travels when this 
warning was given. He was going 
to see his father in Florence, and, 
under his auspices, to visit Italy 
generally, which was a very pleas- 
ant prospect Up to this time ho 
had done the whole duty of boy in 
this world ; and now he hod taken 
Iris degree, and had a right to the 
prouder title of man. 

Not that Val was very much 
changed from liis Eton days. He 
was still slim and slight, notwith- 


standing all liis boating. His brown 
complexion was a trifle browner, if 
that wore possible, witli perpetual 
exposure to the sun; his hair as full 
of curls, and as easily milled os ever, 
rising up like a crest from his bold 
brown forehead ; and I do not think 
he bad yet got liis temper under com- 
mand, though its hasty flaahes were 
always repented of the moment after. 
“A quick temper, not an ill temper,” 
Lady Esksidc said ; and slio made 
out that Valentine Ross, the tenth 
lord, her husband’s father — lie whoso 
portrait in the library her son called 
“a lint-burn,” and between whom 
and Val she had already attempted 
to cstublish a resemblance — was 
very hasty and hot-tempered too; 
which was an infinite comfort to 
her, as proving that Val got his 
temperin the legitimate way — “from 
his own family ” — and not through 
that inferior channel, “ his mother’s 
blood.” He was slightly excited 
about the visit to liis father, and 
about his first progress alone into 
the groat world — much more ox- 
cited, I am sorry to say, than he 
was about representing the county ; 
but on that point Lord Esksidc did 
everything tli&t was necessary, filling 
up what was wanting on Valentine's 
part in interest and emotion. Ho 
had agaiu filled Rosscraig with a 
party which made the woods ring 
with their guns all morning, and 
talked politics all night ; and there 
was not a voter of importance in the 
whole county who had not already 
been “ sounded,” one way or other, 
as to liow he meant to dispose of 
his vote. “The first thing to be 
done is to make sure of keeping the 
Radicals out,” Lord Esksido said ; 
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for, indeed, a Whig lawyer was 
known to ho poising on well-balanc- 
ing wing, ready to sweep down upon 
a constituency which had always 
been stanch — faithful among the 
faithless known. The present Mem- 
ber, 1 must explain, was in weak 
health; and but lor embarrassing his 
party, and thwartiug the cherished 
purpose of Lord Eskside, who was 
one of the leading members of the 
Conservative party in the county, 
would liave retired before now. 

VaTs term of residence at home 
was not, therefore, much more than 
a visit, lie did what an activo 
youth could do to renew all his old 
alliances, and climbed up the brae 
to the Hewan many times without 
seeing any of the family there, ex- 
cept the younger boys, who were 
mending of some youthful complaint 
under Mrs Moffatt’s care, und who 
looked up to him with great awe, 
but were not otherwise interesting 
to the young man. “Are any of 
the others coming — is your mother 
coming— or Vi?” said Valentino; 
but these youthful individuals could 
afford him no information. “Oh 
ay, they're maybe coming next 
month,” said old Jean, who took 
a feminine pleasure in the dismay 
that was visible in Valentine’s face. 
“They were hero a' the summer, 
June and July ; and I wouldna 
wonder but we’ll see them all Octo- 
ber — if ,it’s no too cauld,” the old 
woman added, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“ AVliat good will that do me ? ” 
said Vnl ; and ho leaped the dyke, 
and went homo through the terns 
angry with disappointment. And 
yet ho was not at all in love with 
Violet, lie thought, but only liked 
her as the nicest girl he knew. 
When he remarked to Lady Esk- 
side that it was odd to find none 
of the Pringles at the Hewan, 
my lady arose and slew him on 
the spot. “ Why should the 
Pringles be at the Hewan?" she 


said; “they have a place of their 
own, where it becomes them much 
better to be. To leave Violet there 
so long by herself last year was a 
scandal to her mother, and gavo 
much occasion for talking." 

“Why should it give occasion 
for talking ? ” said Vnl. 

“ A boy like you knows nothing 
about the matter,” the old lady an- 
sweied, putting a stop to him deci- 
sively. Perhaps that wastrueenough; 
but it was also true that Val took a 
long walk to the linn next day, and 
sat down under the bushes, and 
mused for half an hour or so, with- 
out quite knowing what ho was 
thinking about. How clearly he 
remembered those two expeditions, 
mingling them a little in his recol- 
lection, yet seeing each so dis- 
tinctly! the small Violet in her 
blue cloak, sleeping on his shoulder 
(which tlfouglit made him colour 
slightly and laugh iu the silence, 
such intimate companionship being 
strangely impossible to think of 
nowadays), and the elder Violet, 
still so sweet and young, younger 
than himself, though he was the 
very impersonation of Youth, re- 
peating all the earlier experiences 
except that one. “By Jove, how 
jolly Mary is!” said Valentine to 
himself at the end of this reverie ; 
and when he went homo he devoted 
himself to Miss Percivol, who was 
again at liosscraig, as she always was 
when Lady Eskside was exposed to 
tlic strain and fatigue of company. 
“I)o you remember our picnic at 
the linn last year?" he said, standing 
over Maiy in a comer after dinner, 
to the great annoyance of an elderly 
admirer, who had meant to take 
this opportunity of making liimself 
agreeable to a woman who seemed 
the very person to “make an ex- 
cellent stepmother” to his seven 
children. Mary, who was conscious 
in some small degree of the worthy 
man's meaning, was grateful to Val 
for once; and enjoyed, as the quietest 
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of women do, the discomfiture of 
her would-lbe suitor. 

“ Yes,” she said, smiling ; “ what 
of it, you unruly bay ? ” 

“I am not a proper subject for 
such epithets,” said Yal. “I have 
attained my majority, and made a 
speech to the tenantry. I say, 
Alary, do you know, that’s a lovely 
spot that linn. I was there to- 
day ” 

“ Oh, you were there to-day ? ” 

“Yes, I was there. Is thero 
anything wonderful in that ? ” said 
Yal, not sure whether he ought not 
to take offence at the laughing tone, 
which seemed to imply something. 
“Toll Violet, when you see her, 
that it’ was uncommonly shabby of 
her not to come this year. Wd 
have gone again.” 

“ There’s a virtue in three times, 
Yal,” said Alary. “ If you go again, 
it will be more than a jdke ; and I 
don't think I’ll give your message 
to Vi.” 

“ Why should it be more than a 
joke] Or why should it be a joke 
at all]” said Yal, reddening, ho 
scarcely knew why. lie withdrew 
after this, slightly confused, feeling 
as if some chance touch had got at 
his heart, giving it a d/nnle which 
was half pleasure and half pain. 
Do you know what a dtnnh is, 
dear English reader] It moans 
that curious sensation which you, 
in the poverty of your language, 
call “striking the funny bone.” 
You know what it is in the elbow. 
Valentine had that kind of sensa- 
tion in his heart ; and I think il‘ this 
half-painful jar of the nerve lasted, 
and suggested quito now thoughts 
to the hoy, it was all Alary Pcrci- 
val’s part. I am happy to say that 
her widower got at her on Val’s 
withdrawal, and made himself most 
overpoweringly agreeable for the 
rest of the night. 

And then the boy went away on 
his grand tour, leaving the old 
people at home rather lonely, long- 


ing after him ; though Lord Eskside 
was too much occupied to take 
much notice of Val’s departure. 
Afy lady was very busy, too, paying 
visits over all the country, and pay- 
ing court to groat and smalL She 
promised the widower her interest 
with Mary, but judiciously put him 
off till Aliss remval’s next visit, 
saying, cunningly, that she must 
have time to prepare her young 
friend for the idea, and trusting in 
Providence that the election might 
be over before an answer had to be 
given. It was gratifying to the 
Esksidcs to find ft devoted canvasser 
for Valentine in the person of Lord 
Hightowers, the only possible com- 
petitor who could have “divided 
the party” in the county. High- 
towers, however, was not fond of 
politic®, and had no ambition for 
public life; it would have suited 
him better to bo a locksmith, like 
Louis Seize. Ami among them all, 
they got the country into such a 
beautiful state of preparation that 
Lord Eskside could scarcely con- 
tain liis rapture — and having laid 
all his trains, and holding his 
match ruiulv, sat down, in a state 
of excitement which it would be 
difficult to describe, to wait until 
the moment of explosion came. 

In other places, too, Valentine’s 
departure had caused far more ex ■ 
citement than he was at all awaro 
of. He had seen and said good-byo 
to Dick, with the most cordial kind- 
ness, on the day he left Oxford. 
Hut Val lmd not failed to remark a 
gravity and preoccupation about his 
humble friend which troubled him 
in no small degree. When he re- 
counted to Dick the failure of Lady 
Eskside and himself on the day be- 
fore, tbc young man had received 
the information with a painful at- 
tempt to seem surprised, which 
made Val think for a moment that 
I hole's mother had avoided the visit 
of set purpose. Hut as he knew of 
no hidden importance in this, the 
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idea wont lightly out of his head ; 
and a few days after he remembered 
it no more. Very much more serious 
had been the effect upon Dick. His 
mother’s flight and her panic were 
equally unintelligible to him. The 
thought that there must be “ some- 
thing wrong” involved, in order to 
produce such terror, was almost ir- 
resistible ; and Dick’s breeding, as 1 
have said, had been of that practical 
kind which makes the mind accus- 
tomed to the commoner and vulgarer 
sorts of wrong-doing, lie did not 
insist upon knowing what it was 
that made her afmid of Val’s grand- 
mother ; but her abject terror, and 
the way in which she dragged him, 
too, out of sight, as if he had been 
a partner of her shame, had the 
most painful effect upon the young 
man. In the rudimentary state of 
morals which existed among 1 he doss 
from which he sprang, and where 
all his primitive ideas had been 
formed, dishonesty was the one crime 
short of murder which could bring 
such heavy shame along with it. He 
wlio steals is shunned in all classes, 
except among the narrow profes- 
sional circles of thieves themselves ; 
and Dick could not banish from his 
thoughts a painful doubt and un- 
certainty about his mother’s rela- 
tions with “ Mr Ross’s peopR” She 
lie.rself was so stunned and petrified 
by the gre-at danger which she 
seemed to herself lo have escaped, 
that she was very little capable of 
giving a rational explanation of her 
conduct. “You knew this lady 
before, mother? ” said Dick to lior, 
hall* pitifully, half severely, as he 
took her l»ack to the parlour and 
placed her in a chair after the visi- 
tors were gone. “ Yes,” she an- 
swered, but no more. He asked 
her many other questions, but no- 
thing more than repeated Yes or No 
could he get in reply. 

I do not know what wild sense of 
peril was in the poor croature’s heart. 
She feared, perhaps., that they could 


have taken her up* and punished her 
for running away from h eft husband ; 
she felt sure that they would sepa- 
rate her from her remaining boy, 
though had they not the other, 
whom she had given up to them ? 
and in her panic at the chance of 
being found out, all power of reason- 
ing (if she ever had any) deserted 
her. Ah, she thought to herself, 
only a tramp is safe ! As soon 
as you have a settled habita- 
tion, and are known to neighbours, 
and can be identified by people 
about, all security leaves you : only 
on the tramp is a woman who wishes 
to hide herself safe. In her first 
panic, the thought of going away 
again, of deserting everything, of 
taking refuge on those open roads — 
those outdoor bivouacs which arc 
full in the leye of day, yet better 
refuges than any mysterious dark- 
ness — came so strongly over her, 
that it was all she could do to with- 
stand its force. Lut when she looked 
at her son, active and trim, in his 
boatbuilding - yard, or saw' him 
studying the little house at night, 
with his tools in his hand, to judge 
wliew he could put up something 
or improve something, — his mother 
felt herself for the first (or perhaps 
it was the second) time in her life, 
hound as it were by a hundred 
minute tlireads which made it im- 
possible for her to please herself. It 
was something like a new soul which 
had thus developed in her. InforniCT 
times she had done as the spirit 
moved her, obeying her impulses 
whenever they were so strong as to 
carry everything else before them. 
Now she felt a distinct check to the 
wild force of these impulses. The 
blood in her veins moved as warmly 
as ever, impelling her to go, and she 
knew tliat she was five to go if she 
would, and that Dick too could bo 
vanquished, and would come with 
her, however unwillingly. She was 
free to go, and yet she could not. For 
the first time in her life she had 
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loomed consciousfy to profer another 
to licrself. c She coaid not ruin Dick. 
The struggle that she maintained 
with her old self was violent, but it 
was within herself, and was known 
to nobody; and finally, the new 
woman, the higher creature, van- 
quished tho old self-willed and self- 
regarding wanderer. She set her- 
self to meet the winter with a 
dogged resolution, feeling less, per- 
haps, the absence of that visionary 
solace which she had found in the 
sight of Val, in consequence of the 
hard and perpetual battle she had 
to fight with herself. And, to 
make it harder, she had not the 
cheery gratitude and tender ap- 
preciation of the struggle, which 
had rewarded her much less violent 
ellbrt before. Dick was gloomy, 
overcast, pondering upon the strange 
thing that had happened. He 
could not get over it : it fctood be- 
tween him and his mother, making 
their intercourse constrained and 
unhappy. Had she robbed the old 
huly from whom she had fled in so 
strange a panic ? Short of that, or 
something of that kind, why, poor 
Dick thought, should one woman 
be so desperately afraid of another 2 
He did not, it is true, say, or even 
whisper to himself, this word so 
terrible to one in his insecure posi- 
tion, working his way in the world 
with slow and laborious advances ; 
but the suspicion rankled in his 
heart. 

All this time, however, the wo- 
man neither thought of setting her- 
self right by telling him what her 
mystery was, nor once felt that she 
was wronging Dick by keeping the 
Becret of Ids parentage so closely 
hidden from him. It did not occur 
to her that by doing this she was 
doing an iiguxy to her boy. Tho 
life of gentlefolks — the luxurious 
and elegant existence into which 
her husband had tried to tame her, 
a wild creature of the woods — had 
been nothing but misery to her; 


and I doubt whether she was cap- 
able of realising that Dick, so dif- 
ferent from herself in nature, would 
have felt differently in respect to 
thoso trammels from which she 
had fled. Had she been able to 
think, she would have seen how — 
unconsciously, with the instinct of 
another race from hers — the boy had 
been labouring all his life to man- 
ufacture for himself such a poor 
imitation of thoso trammels as was 
possible to 1dm ; but she was little 
capablo of reasoning, and she did 
not sec it. Besides, he was hers 
absolutely, and she had a right to 
him. She had given up the other, 
recognising a certain claim of natural 
justice on the part of the father of 
her children ; but in so doing slio 
had gone as far os naturo could go, 
giving up lialf, with a rending of her 
heart which had never healed ; but 
no principlo of which she lmd over 
heard called upon her to give up the 
whole. The very fact of having 
mado a sacrifice of one seemed to 
enhance and secure her possession 
of tho other — and how could she do 
better for Dick than she had done 
for herself? But this question had 
not even arisen in her mind as yet. 
She feared that th*y had hidden 
emissaries, who, if they found her 
out, might take hor remaining child 
from hor; but that he was anyhow 
wronged by her silence, or had any 
personal rights in the matter, had 
not yet entered into hor brooding, 
slowly working, confused, and in- 
articulate soul. 

In one other house besides, Val 
and his concerns were productive of 
some little tumult of feeling — not 
tho least important of tho many 
eddies with which his stream of 
life was involved. Mr Pringle was 
almost as much excited about tho 
approaching conflict asLoidEskside. 
He saw in it opportunities for 
carrying out his own scheme, which 
ho called exposure of fraud, but 
which to others much more re- 
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Bomblod the vengeance of a disap- 
pointed man. lie was the bosom 
friend of the eminent lawyer who 
meant to contest Eskside in the 
liberal interest* and had no small 
share in iniluoncing him to this 
Btop. His own acquaintance with 
the county, in the position of Lord 
Eskside’s heir-presumptive in past 
days, had given him considerable 
advantages and much information 
which a stranger could not easily 
command; and with Bilent vehe- 
mence he prepared himself for the 
conflict — contemplating o no supreme 
stroke of revenge — or, as he preferred 
to tliink, contemplating a full ex- 
posure to the world of the infamous 
conspiracy against his rights and 
those of his children, from which 
the county also was now about to 
suffer, lie did not speak freely to 
his family of these intentions, for 
neither his wife nor his children 
were in harmony with him on 
the subject ; but this fact, instead 
of inducing him to reconsider a 
matter which appeared to other 
eyes in so different a light, in- 
creased the violence of his feel- 
ings, just in proportion to the ne- 
cessity he felt for concealing them. 
It was even an additional griovanco 
against Valentine, and the old peo- 
ple who had set Valentino up as their 
certain successor, that the lad had se- 
cured the friendship of his enemy’s 
own family. Sandy, who was by 
this time a hanl-working young ad- 
vocate, less fanciful and more certain 
of success than his father — though a 
very good son, and very respectful 
of his parents, had a way of chang- 
ing tho subject when the Esksido 
business was spoken of which cut 
Mr Pringle to tho quick. Ho could 
see that liis son considered him a 
kind of monomaniac on this subject; 
anil indeod there was sometimes very 
serious talk between Sandy and his 
mother about this idee Jixe which 
had taken hold upon the father’s 
mind. Hut perhaps there was not 
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one of them that had the least idea 
it would lead to anything painful 
except poor little Violet* who was 
very fond of her father, and in 
whose childish heart Val had estab- 
lished himself so long ago. She alone 
was certain that her father meant 
mischief— mischief of a deeper kind 
than mere opposition to his election, 
such as Mr Pringle, as tenant of 
the Ilowan and the land belonging 
to it, had a right to make if he 
pleased. Violet watched him with 
a painful mixture of dread lest her 
father should take some unworthy 
step, and dread lest Valentino should 
be injured, contending in her mind. 
She could scarcely toll wliich would 
have been the most bitter to her ; 
and that these two groat and appal- 
ling dangers should be combined in 
one was misery enough to fill her 
young soul with tho heaviest sha- 
dows. Tlift she had to keep to 
herself, which was still harder to 
bear, though very usual in the 
troubles of youth. Everything 
which concerns an unrevealed and 
nascent love, — its terrors, which 
turn the very soul pale; its partings, 
which press the life out of the 
heart; its sickness of suspense anil 
waiting, — must not the maiden keep 
all these anguishes locked up in her 
heart, until the moment when they 
arc over, and when full declaration 
and consent make an end at once of 
the mystery and the misery ? This 
training most people go through, 
move or less; but tbo trial is so 
much harder upon the little blos- 
soming woman that the dawnings 
of the inclination, wliich she lias 
never been asked for, are a shame 
to her, which thoy are not to her 
lover. Violet did not venture to 
say a word even to her mother of 
her wish to bo at the Hewan while 
Val was there — of her sick disap- 
pointment when she found he had 
gone away without a chance of say- 
ing good-bye ; and though she did 
venture to whisper her fears lest 
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•papa might “ say something to 
hurt pobr Val’s feelings/' which 
was a very mild way of putting it 
— she got little comfort out of this 
suppressed confidence. “ I am 
afraid lie will," Mrs Pringle said. 
“Indeed, the mere fact that your 
papa is Mr Seisin's chief friend and 
right-hand man, will hurt Val's feel- 
ings. I am very sorry, and I tliink 
it very injudicious ; for why should 
we put ourselves in opposition to 
the Eskside family? hut it cannot 
l»e helped, and your papa must take 
his way/' 

“ Perhaps if you were to speak to 
him," said Vi, with youthful con- 
fidence in a process, than which she 
herself knew nothing more impres- 
sive, and even terrible on occa- 
sion. 

u Speak to him!" said Mrs Prin- 
gle ; “if you had been married to him 
as long as I have, my dear, you would 
know liow much good speaking to 


him does. Not that your papa is 
a bit worse than any other man.” 

With this very unsatisfactory 
conclusion poor Violet hod to be 
satisfied. But she watched her 
father as no one else did, fearing 
more than any one else. Her gentle 
little artifices, in which the child at 
first trusted much, of saying some- 
thing pleasant of Val when she 
had an opportunity — vaunting his 
fondness for the boys, his care 
of herself (in any other case the 
strongest of recommendations to her 
father’s friendship), his respect for 
Mr Pringle's opinions, his admira- 
tion of the Hewan — had, she soon 
perceived, to her sore disappoint- 
ment, rather an aggravating than a 
soothing effect. “For heaven's sake, 
let me hoar no more of that lad ! I 
am getting to hate the very sound 
of his name," her father said ; and 
poor Violet would stop short, with 
tears springing to her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Valentino wont off gaily upon 
liis journey, without any thought of 
the tragic elements lie: had loft be- 
hind him. I think, had J >ick been 
still at the rafts at Eton, his young 
patron would have proposed to him 
to accompany him to Italy in that 
■curious relationship which exists in 
the novel and drama, and could 
] terhaps exist in former generations, 
but not now, among men — as roman- 
tic humble servant and companion. 
But Dick was grown too important 
a man to make any such proposal 
possible. Valentine dallied a little 
in Paris, which he saw for the first 
time, and made his way in leisurely 
manner across France, and along the 
beautiful Comiche road, as people 
used to do in the days before railways 
were at all general, or the Mont 
Conis tunnel had been thought of. 
lie met, I need not add, friends at 


every corner — uld “Eton fellows,” 
comrad« * from < >xford, crowds of ac- 
quaintances of his own class and 
kind — a peculiarity of the present 
age which is ofb n very pleasant for 
the traveller, but altogether destroys 
the strangeness, the novelty, the 
characteristic charm, of a journey 
through a foreign country. A solid 
piece of England moving about 
over the Southern landscape could 
not be more alien to the soil on 
which it found itself than wore 
thn*c English caravans in which tlm 
young men travelled ; bilking of 
cricket if they were given that way — 
of hits to leg, and so many runs off 
one bat ; or, if they were baiting 
men, of the last raco, or what hap- 
pened at Putney orat Henley — while 
the loveliest scenes in the world flew 
past their carriage-windows like a 
panorama. I think Mr Evelyn saw 
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a groat deal more of foreign countries 
when he made the grand tour; and 
even Val, though he was not very 
learned in the jargon of the pictur- 
esque, got tired of those endless 
rechauffes of stole games and plea- 
sures. He got to Florence about a 
fortnight after he left England, and 
made his way at once to the steep 
old Tuscan palace, with deeply 
corniced roof and monotonous gloom 
of aspect, which stood in one of the 
smaller streets opening into the Via 
Maggio on the wrong side of the 
river. The wrong side — but yet the 
Pitti palace is there, and certain 
diplomatists preferred that regal 
neighbourhood. Yal found a servant, 
a bland and splendid Italian major- 
domo, waiting for him when ho ar- 
rived, but not his father, as he had 
half hoped ; and even when they 
reached the great gloomy house, he 
was received by servants only — 
rather a dismal welcome to the 
English lad. They led him through 
an endless suite of rooms, half light- 
ed, softly carpeted, full of beautiful 
things which he remarked vague- 
ly in passing, to on inner sanctuary, 
where his father lay upon a sofa 
with a luxurious writing-table by 
his side. Richard Ross sprang up 
when he heard his son announced, 
aud came forward holding out his 
hand. He even touched Valentine's 
faco with his own, first one cheek, 
then the other, — a salutation which 
embarrassed Yal boyond measure; 
and then ho bade him welcome in 
set hut not unkindly terms, and 
began to ask him about his jour- 
ney, and how he had left “ every- 
body at home.” 

This was only the third time 
that Yal hod seen his father, and 
Richard was now a man approach- 
ing fifty, and considerably changed 
from the elegant, still young 
diplomatist, who had surveyed 
with so little favour fourteen years 
ago the boy brought back to him 
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out of the unknown. Richard’s first 
sensation now on seeing his son 
was one of quick repugnance. He 
was so like — the vagrant woman 
against whom Mr Rosb was bitter 
as having destroyed his life. But 
he was too wise to allow any such 
feeling to show, and indeed did his 
best to make the boy at home and 
comfortable. He asked him about 
his studies, and received Yal's half- 
mournful confession of not having 
perhaps worked so well as he might 
have done, with an indulgent smile. 
“ It was not much to bo expected,” 
he said; “ lads like you, with no 
particular motive for work, Beldom 
do exert themselves. But I heard 
you had gained reputation in a still 
more popular way,” he added ; and 
spoke of the boat-race, &c., in a way 
which made Yal deeply ashamed of 
that triumph, though up to this mo- 
ment he hadTbcen disposed to think 
it the crowning triumph of his life. 
“ You wero quite right to go in for 
it, if your inclination lies that way,” 
said his bland father. “ It is as 
good a way as another of getting n 
start in society.” And he gave Val 
a list of “ who M was in Florence, 
according to the usage established 
on such occasions. He even took 
the trouble of going himself to Bhow 
him his room, which was a magni- 
ficent chamber, with frescoed walls 
and gilded ceilings, grand enough 
for a prince’s reception-room, Val 
thought ; and told him the hours of 
meals, and the arrangements of the 
household generally. “My house 
is entirely an Italian one,” he said, 
“but two or three of the people speak 
French. I hop'e you know enough 
of that language at least to get on 
easily. Your own servant, of course, 
will be totally helpless, but I will 
speak to Domenico to look after 
him. If you know anything at all 
of Italian, you should speak it,” he 
added, suavely ; “ you will find it 
the greatest help to you in your 

T. 
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reading l^ereafter. Now I will leave 
you to rest alter your long journey, 
and we shall meet at dinner,” said 
the politest of lathers. Val sat 
staring before him half stupefied 
when he found himself left alone in 
the beautiful room. This was not 
the kind of way in which a Bon just 
arrived would be treated at Eskside. 
How much he always had to ex- 
plain to his grandmother, to tell 
her of, to hear about! What a 
breathless happy day the first day 
at home always was, so full of talk, 
news, consultations, interchange of 
the family nothings that are no- 
thing, yet so sweet ! Val's journey 
had only been from Leghorn, no 
farther, so he was not in the least 
fatigued; and why he should be 
shut up here in his room to rest he 
had not a notion, any desire to rest 
being for from his thoughts. After 
a while ho got up and Examined the 
room, which was full of handsome 
old fomitura. How he wished Dick 
had been with him, who would have 
enjoyed all those cabinets, and fol- 
lowed every line of the carvings 
with interest! Valentine himself 
cared little for such splendours. 
And finally he went out, and found 
as usual a schoolfellow round the 
first comer, and marched about the 
strange beautiful place till it was 
time for dinner, and felt himself 
again. 

It was very strange, however, to 
English — or rather Scotch — Valen- 
tine, to find himself in this Italian 
house, with a man so polished, so 
cultivated, so exotic as his father for 
his sole companion. Not that they 
saw very much of each other. They 
met at the twelve o'clock breakfast, 
where every dish was new to Val, 
for the menage was thoroughly Ita- 
lian; and at dinner on the days 
when Bichard dined at home. 
Sometimes he took his handsome 
boy with him to great Italian 
houses, where, in the flutter of 


rapid conversation which he could 
not follow, poor Val found himself 
hopelessly left out, and looked as 
gauche and unhappy as any tradi- 
tionary lout of his age ; and some- 
times Val himself would join an 
English party at a hotel, where the 
hits to 1^ and the Ladies' Challenge 
Cup would again be the chief sub- 
jects of conversation; if not (which 
was still more dreary) the ladies' 
eager comparing of notes over Lady 
Southsea's garden party, or that 
charming Lady Mary Northwood’s 
afternoon teas. On the whole, Val 
felt that his father’s banquets 
were best adapted to the locality; 
and when a lovely princess, with 
jewels as old as her name and as 
bright as her eyes, condescended to 
put up with his indifferent French, 
the young man was considerably 
elated, and proud of his father and 
his father’s society — as, when the 
same fair lady congratulated Richard 
upon the beaux yeux of Monsieur 
eon flirt, his father was of him. 

One of the rare evenings which 
they spent together, Val informed 
his father of Lord Eskside’s eager 
preparations for the ensuing elec- 
tion, and of the place he was him- 
self destined to take in tho eyes of 
his county and country. Bichard 
Boss did not receive this information 
as his son expected. His face grew 
immediately overcast. 

“ I wonder my father is sf ob- 
stinate about this,” he said. 41 lie 
knows my feeling on the subject. 
It is the most terrible ordeal a man 
can be subjected to. I wish you 
had let me know, all of you, before 
making up your minds to this very 
foolish proceeding. Parliament ! — 
what should you want with Parlia- 
ment at your age 1 ” 

“ Not much,” said Val, somewhat 
uneasy to hear his grandfather at- 
tacked by his father, and a little 
dubious whether it became him to 
take the old man's side so warmly 
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as bo wished ; “ but I hope I shall 
do my duty as well as another,” he 
said, with a little modest pride, 
“ though I have still everything to 
learn.” 

“ Do your duty ! stuff and non- 
sense,” said Kichard; “ what does a 
lad of your ago know about duty ! 
Please your grandfather you mean.” 

Val felt the warm blood mount- 
ing to his face, and bit his lip to 
keep himself down. “And if it 
was so, sir,” he said, his eyes blaz- 
ing in spite of himself, “there 
might be worse things to do.” 

Kichard stopped short suddenly 
and looked at him — not at his face, 
but into his eyes, which is of all 
things in the world the most trying 
to a person of hot temper. “ Ha ! ” 
ho said, with a soft smile, raising his 
eyebrows a little in gentle surprise, 
“ you have a temper, 1 see I how is 
it I never found that out before 1 ” 

Yol dug his heels into the rich 
old Turkey carpet; he pressed his 
nails into his flesh, wounding him- 
self to keep himself still. One 
glance he gave at the perfect calm 
of his father’s face, then cast down 
his eyes that he might not see it. 
Kichanl looked at him with amus- 
od calculation, as if measuring 
his forces, then waited, evidently 
expecting an outburst. When none 
came, he said with tliat precise and 
nicely modulated voice, every tone 
of wfccli ministers occasions of mad- 
ness to the impatient mind — 

“ Of course, with that face you 
must have a temper ; I should have 
seen it at the first glance. Put you 
have learnt to restrain it, I perceive. 
I congratulate you — it augurs woll 
for your success in life.” 

Then he fell back quite naturally 
into tho previous subject, changing 
his tone in a moment to one of 
polite and perfect ease. 

“I am sorry, as I said before, 
that my father is so obstinate. Why 
doesn’t he put in some squire or 


other whom he might influence as 
much as he pleases! But you; I 
tell you there isn’t such an ordeal 
in existence. Everything a man 
has ever done is raked up.” 

“ They may rake up as much as 
they please,” said Val, with a violent 
effort, determined not to be outdone 
by his father in power of self-con- 
trol His voice, however, was un- 
steady, and so was the laugh which 
he forced. “ They may rake up as 
much as they please; I don’t think 
they can make much of that, so far 
as I am concerned.” 

“ So far as you are concerned ! ” 
repeated Bichard, impatiently. 
“Why, if your grandaunt made a 
faux pas a hundred years ago, it 
would be brought up against you. 
Tou 1 It was not robbing of 
orchards I was thinking of. My 
father is verj foolish ; and it is wil- 
ful folly, for I told him my senti- 
ments on the subject.” 

“ I wish, sir, if it was the same 
to you, you would remember that 
my grandfather — is my grand- 
father,’ ’said Val, not raising his eyes. 

“ Oh, very welL He is not my 
grandfather, you see, and that makes 
me, perhaps, less respectful,” said 
Kichard. “You have taken away 
my comfort with this news of 
yours, and it is hard if I may not 
abuse somebody. Do you know 
what an election is ! If your great- 
grandaunt, as I said, ever made a 
faux pas ” 

“ I don’t suppose she did,” said 
Val. “ Why should we be troubled 
about the reputation of people who 
live only in the picture-gallery! I 
am not afraid of my grandaunt.” 

“ It is because you do not know,” 
said Kichard, with a sigh. “ Write 
to your grandfather, and persuade 
him ]to give it up. It is infinitely 
annoying to me. Tell him so. I 
shall not have a peaceful moment 
till it is over. One’s whole history 
and antecedents delivered up to the 
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gossip o£ a vulgar crowd ! I think 
my &thor must have taken leave of 
his wits." 

And he began to pace about the 
great dimly-lighted room in evident 
perturbation. The rooms in the 
Palazzo Grazini were all dimly 
lighted. A few softly burning 
lamps, shaded with delicate ab&t- 
jours, gave here and there a sil- 
very glimmer in the midst of 
the richly - coloured and balmy 
darkness— just enough to let you 
see here a picture, there a bit of 
tapestry, an exquisite cabinet, or 
some priceless “ bit ” of the sump- 
tuous furniture which belongs of 
right to such houses. Richard’s 
slight figure moving up and down 
in this lordly place, with impatient 
movements, disturbed its calm like 
a pale ghost of passions past. 

“ Every particular of one’s life ! ” 
he continued. “ I told him so. It 
is all very well for men who have 
never stirred from home. If you 
want to save us all a great deal of 
annoyance, and yourself a great 
many stings and wounds, write to 
your grandfather, and beseech liim 
to give it up.” 

“ I will tell him that you wish it, 
sir,” said Yal, hesitating] “but I 
cannot say that I do myself, or that 
I distrust his judgment Will you 
tell me what wounds I have to fear 
should they bring up all my ante- 
cedents— every particular of one’s 
life?” 

Richard eyed his son from the 
shade in which he stood. Yal’s 
face was in the full light It was 
pale, with a certain set of deter- 
mination about the mouth, on which 
there hovered a somewhat unsteady 
smile. He paused a moment, won- 
dering how to reply. A dim room 
is an admirable field for delibera- 
tion, with one face in the shade and 
the other in the light. Should 
he settle the subject with a high 
hand, and put the young man 


summarily down ? Should he yield? 
He did neither. He altered his 
voice again with the consummate 
skill of a man trained to rule his 
froward sentiments, and knowing 
every possible way of doing so. 
He laughed softly os he ran up to 
the table, throwing off his impa- 
tience as if it had been a cloak. 

“ A snare ! a snare ! ” he said. 
“ If you think I am so innocent as 
to fall into it, or if you hope to see 
me draw a chair to the table and 
begin, 1 My son, listen to the story 
of my life, 1 you are mistaken, Yal. I 
am like most other men. I have 
done things, and known people 
whom I should not care to have 
talked about — and which will bo 
talked about inevitably if you are 
set up as a candidate for Esksidc. 
Never mind ! I shall have to put 
up with it, I suppose, since my 
father has set his heart upon it; 
but I warn you that it may come 
harder on you than me ; and when 
I say so I have done. Give mo 
your photographs, and let mo look 
over them — a crowd of your Eton 
and Oxford friends, I suppose.” 

Yal looked at his father with a 
question in his eyes, which he tried 
to put with his lips, and could not. 
During all these years lie had 
thought little enough of his mother. 
Now and then the recollection that 
there was such a person wandering 
somewhere in the world would come 
to him at the most unlikely time— in 
the middle of the night, in the 
midst of some moment of excite- 
ment, rarely when ho could make 
any inquiries about her, even had 
it been possible for him to utter 
any inquiries. Now at once these 
suppressed recollections rushed into 
his mind. Here was the fountain- 
head of information ; and no doubt 
the story which he did not know, 
which no one had ever told him, was 
what his father feared. “Father," 
he began, his mouth growing dry 
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with excitement, his heart beating 
so loudly he could scarcely hear 
himself speak. 

Probably Bichard divined what 
ho was going to say — for Val, I 
suppose, had hardly ever addressed 
him solemnly by this title before, 
lie called him “ Sir ” when he spoke 
to him, scarcely anything else. 
Bichard stopped him with a rapid 
movement of his hand. 

“ Don't, for heaven's sake, speak 
to me so solemnly, 1 ’ ho said, half 
fitfully, half playfully. “Let mo 
look at your photographs. There 
is a good man here, by the way, 
whore you should go and get your- 
self done. Tho old people at home 
would like it, and it might prove a 
foundation, who knows, for the fine 
steed engraving of the member for 
Ksksidc, which no doubt will be 
published some day or other. Come 
round to this side and tell me who 
they are.” 

The words were stopped on Val- 
entine’s lips ; and if any one could 
have known how bitter those words 
were to him, his relinquishment of 
tho subject would be more compre- 
hensible to them. Are we not all 
glad to postpone a disagreeable ex- 
planation? “It must bo done 
some time,” we say; “but why 
now, when we are tolerably com- 
fortable?” Valentine acted upon 
this natural feeding. His senti- 
ments towards his father were of 
a very mingled character. Ho 
was proud of him — impressed by 
him — he even admired the man 
who was so completely unlike him- 
self — admired him and almost dis- 
liked him, and watched him with 
mingled wonder and admiration. He 
had never had a chance of regarding 
him with the natural feelings of a 
child, or forming the usual preju- 
dices in his behalf. He met him 
almost as one stranger meets another, 
and could not but judge him accord- 
ingly on his merits rather than re- 


ceive him blindly, taking those 
merits for granted, which & in most 
cases the more fortunate lot of a 
son. His father was only a rela- 
tion of whom he heard very little, 
and with whom he was upon quite 
distant and independent, yet re- 
spectful, terms. They were both 
glad, I think, to take refuge in the 
photographs ; and Bichard asked 
with a very good grace, “Who is 
this?” and “Who is that?” — through 
showers of young Oxford men and 
younger Etonians. When he had 
made his way through them, there 
was still a little pack of cards to 
be turned over — photographs not 
dignified enough to find a place in 
any book. Hunter the gamekeeper, 
Harding the butler, his wife the 
housekeeper, and many other humble 
personages, were amongst them; and 
Bichard turned them over with 
more amusement than the others 
had given him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, his remarks came to a dead 
stop. Yal, who was standing close 
by him, felt that his father started 
and moved uneasily in his chair. 
Ho said nothing for the moment ; 
then in a voice curiously unlike his 
former easy tones, yet curiously con- 
quered into a resemblance of it, he 
said, with a little catching of his 
breath, “And who is this, Val?” 

It was a scrap of an unmounted 
photograph, a bit cut off from the 
corner of a river scene — a portrait 
token unawares and unintentionally 
by a wandering artist who was 
making studies of the river. It was 
Dick Brown’s mother, as she had 
been used to stand every day within 
her garden wall, looking at Val’s 
boat as it passed. Val had seen 
tho picture with the above figure in 
it, and had bought and kept it as a 
memento of two people in whom he 
took so much interest : for by an odd 
chance Dick was in it too, stooping 
to push off a boat from tho little 
pier close by, and very recognisable 
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by those who knew him, though his 
face wa& scarcely visible. 11 Oh, 
sir, 91 said Yal, instinctively putting 
out his hand for it, “ that is no- 
thing. It was taken by chance. 
It*s the portrait of a woman at Ox- 
ford, the mother of a follow I know. 11 

“ A fellow you know — who may 
that be t is his portrait among those 
I have been looking at ? This," said 
Richard, holding it fast and disre- 
garding VaTs hand, which was 
stretched out to take it, “is an in- 
teresting face/ 9 

What feelings were in the man’s 
breast as he looked at it who can 
tell] Surprise, almost delirious, 
though he hid it as he had trained 
himself to hide everything ; quick- 
springing curiosity, almost hatred, 
wild eagerness to know what his son 
knew of her. He made that re- 
mark about the interesting face not 
unfeelingly, but unawares, to fill up 
the silence, because everything in 
him was stirred up into such wild 
impulses of emotion. The light 
swam in his eyes ; yet ho continued 
to see the strange little picture thus 
blown into his hand as it seemed 
by some caprice of fate. As for 
Valentine, he felt a repugnance in- 
comprehensible to himself to say 
anything about Hick or his mother, 
and could have snatched the scrap 
of photograph out of his father’s 
hand, though he could not tell why. 

“Oh, it is not much," ho said — “it 
is not any one you would know. It 
is the mother of a lad I took a great 
fancy to a few years ago. He was 
on the rafts at Eton, and used to do 
all sorts of things for me. That’s 
his mother, and indeed there’s him- 
self in the comer, if you could see 
him. I found it in a photograph of 
the river; and as I knew the people, 
and it is so seldom one see’s people 
who are unconscious of their like- 
nesses being taken, I bought it; 
but of coarse it has no interest to 
any one who docs not know the 


originals, 99 and he put out his hand 
for it again. 

“ Pardon, 99 said Hr Ross, severe- 
ly — “ it has an interest The face 
is a very remarkable face, like one 
I remember seeing years ago. What 
sort of a person was her son 1 99 

By skilful questions he drew from 
Val all that he knew: the whole 
story of Dick's struggle upwards ; 
of his determination to do well ; of 
the way he had risen in the world. 
Val mixed himself as little as he 
could with the narrative, but could 
not help showing, unwittingly, how 
much share he had in it; and at 
last grew voluble on the subject, 
flattered by the interest his father 
took in it. “ You say the son was 
at the rafts at Eton, and yet this 
picture was taken at Oxford. How 
was that] 9 ’ said Richard. Val was 
standing behind him all this time, 
and their looks had not met. 

“ Well, sir,” said Val, “ I hope 
you won’t think, as Grinder did, that 
it was my love of what he called 
low society. If Brown is low so- 
ciety, I should like to know where 
to find better.” 

“So Grinder said it was your 
love of low society?” 

“ Ho wrote to my grandfather,” 
said Val, sore at the recollection, 
“but fortunately they knew mo 
better ; and when I explained every- 
thing, grandmamma, like the old 
darling she is, sent me ton pounds 
to buy Brown a present. 1 got him 
some books, and crayons, and carv- 
ing things ” 

11 Yes ; but you have not told me 
how this came to be taken at Ox- 
ford,” said Richard, persistent. 

“ Well, sir, I was going to tell 
you. I heard that old Stylis want- 
ed a man. Stylis, perhaps you re- 
collect him, down at— — Yes, 
that’s him. So I told him I 
could recommend Brown, and so 
could Lichen, who had been captain 
of the boats in my time. Lichen of 
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Christ’s Church. Tou wont know 
his name f He rowed stroke ” 

“Yes, yes ; but let us come back 
to Brown.” 

“ There is not much more,” said 
Val, a little disconcerted. Stylistook 
him on our recommendation, and 
hearing what an excellent character 
ho had — and that’s where he is now. 
He and his mother have got Stylis’s 
little house, and the old man’s gone 
into the country. I shouldn’t won- 
der if Brown had the business when 
he dies. Ho has got on like a house 
on fiie,” said Val — “ educated him- 
self up from nothing, and would be 
a credit to any one. I’ve always 
thought,” said the lad, with an in- 
nocent assumption of superior right, 
“ that he cannot have been born a 
cad, as he seemed when 1 first saw 
him, for the mother looks as if she 
had been a lady. You laugh, sir, 
but 1 daresay it’s true.” 

11 1 was not laughing,” said Bich- 
ard, bundling up the photographs 
together, and handing them over to 
his son ; “ indeed, 1 think you have 
behaved very creditably, and shown 
yourself capable of more than I 
thought. Now, my dear fellow, 
I’m going to work to-night Take 
your pictures. They have concerned 
me very much; and I think you 
should go to bed.” 

Val had been doing a great deal 
that day, and I think he was not 
sorry to take his father’s advice. 
He gathered all his treasures to- 
gether, and bade him a more cordial 
good-night than usual, as he went 
away with his candle through the 
dim suite of rooms. As soon as he 
had turned his bock, Bichard Boss 
pushed away his papers he had 
drawn before him, and watched the 
young figure with its light walking 
down the long vista of curtained 
rooms. The man was not genial 
enough to let that same gentle ap- 
parition come in and illuminate 
with love the equally dim and lonely 


antechambers of his heart; but some 
thrill of natural feeling quickened 
within him, some strange movement 
of unwonted emotion as he looked 
after the lad, and felt how won- 
derful was this story, and how un- 
wittingly, in natural friendliness of 
his boyish soul, Val had done a 
brother’s part to his brother. The 
idea moved him more than the re- 
ality did. He took up the little 
photograph again, which h@ had kept 
without Valentine’s knowledge, and 
gazed at it, but not with love. 
“ Curse of my life,” he said to him- 
self, murmuring the words in sonor- 
ous Tuscan, which he spoke like a 
native, and clenched his teeth as he 
gazed at the image of the woman 
who had ruined him, as ho thought. 
She had been a lady once! — he 
laughed within himself secretly and 
bitterly at the thought — a lady! 
the trampgirl who had been his 
curse, and whom he had never been 
able to teach anything to. When 
the first vehemence of these feelings 
was over, he sat down and wrote a 
long letter to his confidential soli- 
citor in London, a man to whom 
the whole story had long been 
known. And Ido not think Bichard 
Boss had sound sleep that night. 
The discovery excited him deeply, 
but not with any of the pleasure 
with which a man finds what he 
has lost, with which a husband 
might be supposed to discover the 
traces of his lost wife and child. 
No ; he wanted no tamed tramp to 
disgrace him with her presence, no 
successful mechanic-son to shame 
his family : as they had chosen, so 
let them remain. He had not even 
any curiosity, but a kind of instinc- 
tive repugnance, to his other son. 
And yet he was pleased with Valen- 
tine, and thought of the boy more 
kindly, because he had been kind 
to his lost brother. How this 
paradox should be, I am unable to 
explain. 
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There ore few things easier to 
the philosopher and critic than to 
attack existing religion. The mere 
fact that it is existing connects the 
most divine faith with the human 
imperfections of its believers, and 
throws the mist of many a futile 
interpretation and stupid comment 
upon the purest and most celestial 
verity; not to speak of the still 
mom evident practical difficulty of 
reconciling the blunders, faults, or 
even crimes, of those who profess to 
follow it, with its teachings — a vis- 
ible discrepancy which always gives 
room for the blaspheming of the ad- 
versary. This is easy enough; and 
there has come at periodical inter- 
vals, through all tho Christian era, 
a time when it has become a sort of 
fashion to indulge in railings to this 
effect; nay, even to go farther, 
and denounce Christianity itself as 
a thing ended and over — as a reli- 
gion which has had its day — as a 
spiritual system effete, and falling 
useless, unadapted to tho require- 
ments of the time. The present 
moment is one of those frequently 
recurring periods ; and we ore all 
tolerably well accustomed to hear 
words said, which to our fathers 
would havo seemed ^blasphemy, 
without wincing. Many a witling 
is to be heard complacently declar- 
ing that the old faith is not “ up 19 
to the requirements of the day; and 
that Christianity has become blear- 
eyed and paralysed and old, as 
John Bunyan, no witling, but de- 
ceived as all men so easily are, once 
described his Giant Pope. Chris- 
tianity survives tho clatter of ill 
tongues, as Giant Pope survived the 
inspired dreamer's ignorant cer- 
tainty; and so long os the men 


who thus execute their will upon 
religion live securely under her 
shadow, they are safe, and no 
particular harm is done. So long 
as no rebuilding is required, the 
work of destruction is always 
entertaining to the human spirit. 
From the baby to the philosopher, 
we all rejoice in the dust and tho 
clamour of demolition, even when it 
is but imaginary. But when the 
iconoclast leaves the facile sphere 
in which he has it all his own way, 
and can knock down every man of 
straw he pleases to setup, and takes 
in handa painful attomptto set some- 
thing new in the place of the old, 
then difficulties arise and multiply 
round. Few people venture to un- 
dertake so difficult a task; anil this 
makes it all the more wonderful when 
we suddenly light, amid all tho tu- 
mults of ordinary existence, upon an 
individual who has actually ven- 
tured to throw himself into the 
forlorn hope, and become an apostle 
of a bran-new creed, with new prin- 
ciples, new worship, and new hopes. 

We are not,forourown part, deeply 
interested in M. Comto any more than 
we are in Joe Smith or the Prophet 
Monnon ; but such a revelation as 
that which is given to us by M. 
Comte’s chief disciple * in England, 
is full of interest to the curious spec- 
tator. Mr Congreve’s book contains 
his opinions on a great many sub- 
jects, political, social, and as he 
chooses to use tho word, religious ; 
but those opinions are not nearly so 
interesting, so strange, so novel, or so 
amusing as the spectacle of himself 
which he here sets up before us. 
Were it not that this odd and start- 
ling exhibition of simplicity, devo- 
tion, and faith, does all that such fine 
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qualities can to redeem the foolish- 
ness, and vanity, and emptiness of 
the system of which Mr Congreve is 
a priest, we could scarcely venture to 
insist upon such a portrait of a liv- 
ing man; hut the lines are drawn by 
his own hand and not by ours ; and 
an exhibition more pathetic or more 
humorous has seldom been given to 
the world. The artist, however, is 
entirely unconscious at once of the 
pathos and the humour; and the 
quaint mixture of philosophical 
atheism and materialism, with the 
form and essence of a home mission- 
ary report, or Methodist class teach- 
er’s account of his “ work ” and all 
its helps and hindrances — is made in 
the most perfect good faith, and with 
the profoundost seriousness, with all 
the self-belief of an apostle. Such 
qualities are rare in the world; and 
of all places in which to look for 
them, it is like enough that the 
Church of Humanity would have 
been the last which wo should have 
tried. Neither is it we or any pro- 
fane spectator who has brought to 
light the private meetings of the 
Positivist community, and the 
discourses of the gentle, narrow, 
expansive, and excitable enthusiast, 
who thus mixes up the smallest of 
parochial details with the widest 
of doctrinal abstractions, and an- 
nounces the vast claims of a Priest- 
hood destined to hold in its hands 
the education of all the world, in 
the same breath with which he utters 
a plaintive doubt whether the body 
to which this Priesthood belongs 
will ever be able to acquire for itself 
a room in which to hold its wor- 
ship ! most whimsical blending of 
the possiblo and impossible. Mr 
Congreve was, we believe, in other 
times, a man of distinction in tho 
world which he has quitted ; 
but we have nothing to do with 
his career before he reached the 
mental cloister in which he wor- 
ships the Founder of his new faith. 


No son of Benedict or of Francis 
ever more entirely separated him- 
self from the world. The hair-shirt 
and the coarse gown were as nothing 
in comparison with the new, strange 
panoply of motive and thought in 
which this priest of a new religion 
has clothed himself. The picture 
of himself and his strange brother- 
hood which he sets before us is often, 
as we have already said, as touching 
as it is odd — and, what is more 
strange still, as commonplace as it 
is quaint and out of tho way. 

It must bo allowed that to start 
a bran-new religion, so low down 
hero in the nineteenth century, is 
such a task as the strongest might 
quail before. None of those ac- 
cessories which were of such infinite 
service to the old primeval fathers 
of human belief, so much as exist 
nowadays. Those stories which 
the wise caft myths, but which the 
unlearned always take for gospel, 
can no longer do the philosophical 
framer of a now creed any service. 
He cannot, alas! call to his aid 
those impersonations upon which 
all old beliefs are founded — those 
gods who still hold a lingering 
poetical sway in the classic soul of 
here and there a dainty Grecian, in 
academic Oxford or elsewhere. 
Neither Apollo nor Brahma can aid 
him. Neither can ho get the help of 
the strong h^pd as Mohammed did, 
and add temporal ascendancy, power, 
and greatness to celestial rewards 
as inducements to believe. The 
last now religion of all (except M. 
Comte’s) has seized perhaps the 
only weapon remaining of a flesh- 
ly kind, and supports its ethical 
system (if it has one) by such 
social overturn as brings it within 
a vulgar level of popular effective- 
ness; but oven if this instrument 
had not been appropriated, we doubt 
whether that vulgar instrumentality 
which does well enough for the 
Balt Lake City, would have answered 
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in Paris, where there are less means 
of actufi expansion, and where the 
houses are not adapted for patriar- 
chal institutions. That which M. 
Comte and his followers call the 
Religion of Humanity, is thus de- 
prived of all extraneous aid. M. 
Auguste Comte himself, and 
Madame Clotilde de Yctax, are 
the sole objects of its mythology; 
and sufficient time has scarcely 
elapsed since these great personages 
left the world, to permit any gentle 
illusion of the imagination, any 
softening mist of antiquity to fall 
upon the sharp outlines of the 
real. And this creed, which has 
no personal foundation except the 
life of a Frenchman of the nine- 
teenth century, no doctrines but 
abstract ones, no rewards, no 
punishments, no hopes, no ter- 
rors — nothing tangible enough, 
indeed, to come within the mental 
range of ordinary mortals — is the 
religion which Mr Congreve is per- 
sonally propagating at 19 Chapel 
Street, Bedford Kow, in rooms 
which the community has at last 
procured, and adorned with busts, 
&c., to make them fit for the lofty 
purpose of regenerating the world — 
and of which ho sets up the ensign 
and symbol in this book, so that 
circles out of tho reach of Chapel 
Street may hear and know and seek 
that shrine, to be instructed in the 
religion of the later days. A bolder 
enterprise was surely never under- 
taken by any sane (or for that mat- 
ter, insane) man. 

We have said that Mr Congreve 
is much more interesting to us 
than the founder whom he wor- 
ships. Of M. Comte we have 
nothing to say. He had at least 
all the San and the satisfaction 
of an inventor launching forth 
a new thing into the world, and 
doubtless found in it enough of per- 
sonal gratification and elevation to 
make up for any trouble in arrang- 


ing the canons of his faith. His 
disciple is infinitely more disinter- 
ested. To him, we presume, the 
Religion of Humanity has brought 
much loss — it can have brought no 
gain. Neither honour nor applause, 
nor even respect, can have come to 
him from his devotion to a set of 
principles which affect the general 
world with wonder or with ridicule 
only — not even with that vague 
admiration for something beautiful, 
that moral approbation of something 
good, mixed up with error, which 
every genuine Belief has secured 
from its candid critics. The tenets 
which good sense rejects are often 
lovely to the imagination, and those 
which are condemned by tho heart, 
lay, in some cases, a bond of logical 
truth upon the understanding from 
which it cannot escape even if it 
would. But we find it impossible 
to conceive that cither the general 
heart, mind, or imagination, could 
find anything in the Gospel which 
Mr Congreve believes so fervently 
to justify the ehildlike devotion 
which he gives it, or to vindicate tho 
wonderful faith and self-abnegation 
which are apparent in these essays. 
We say to vindicate his self-abne- 
gation ; for eveiy sacrifice, to gain 
respect, must be capable of vindica- 
tion on some reasonable ground ; 
and this vindication has scarcely 
ever been wanting even to fana- 
tics. Putting aside Christianity — 
which we are not prepared to dis- 
cuss on tho same level with any 
other belief prevalent among men, 
but which we lielieve to be as much 
nobler and loftier in its earthly 
point of view as it is diviner in every 
sanction and authority of heaven — 
there is no one of what are common- 
ly called the false religions of the 
world, for which a man’s sacrifice of 
himself might not be justified by 
the judgment of his fellows, on 
condition of his personal faith in 
it We can understand and respect 
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the Mohammedan, the Hindoo, even 
the gentleman whom, under the 
name of a Fetishist, Mr Congreve ad- 
mits into his fullest fellowship, and 
whose adoration of his grim sym- 
bol of Godhead, refers, we do not 
doubt, dimly to some spiritual being. 
The old gods of Greece are so vague 
and far off that it is hard to realise 
the time when there was any general 
faith in Jupiter or Apollo. Yet 
even for Apollo and Jupiter it is 
possible to understand that a man 
might have lived and died, feeling 
in those high-seated shadows of 
Olympus some glory above himself, 
some greatness, soiled by fleslily 
symbol and imperfect revelation, 
but still more glorious than any- 
thing of earth — something which 
could understand the worshipper, 
and comprehend his littleness in 
its greatness, and overshadow him 
with sublime wings of spiritual 
reality, according to the vision of 
the inspired Hebrew. With all 
these worshippers we have a cer- 
tain sympathy. Such as their gods 
were, they wore still beyond, above 
themselves ; deifications, if you 
choose, of their own ideal, but 
yet proving that divine birthright 
of human nature, the necessity for 
an ideal — tho yearning of man- 
kind for some stay and refuge 
above itself. Wherever a man 
believes that ho has found this, 
however erroneous his conclusions 
may be, or ill-founded his confidence, 
he has yet a right to the sympathy 
of his fellows, and to their respect, 
for whatever sacrifice ho may make. 

But what shall we think of the 
man who sacrifices himself, his rea- 
son and learning, and all his advan- 
tages, at the shrine of on abstraction 
which it requires a very great effort 
to apprehend at all, and which, being 
apprehended, is nought, and never 
can be but nought ; too unsubstan- 
tial even to bo called a vision, too 
vague to be realised ? The Positiv- 


ist philosophy is one thing, tho Re- 
ligion of Humanity another: and 
it is one of the most curious revenges 
of Nature, that the most material- 
istic of all philosophical systems — 
that which binds earth and heaven 
within iron bands of immovable, 
irresistible, physical law, rejecting 
all minff, all thought, all soul 
in the government of the uni- 
verse — should be thus linked to 
the most vague, abstract, and fan- 
tastic faith that ever entered into 
the imagination of man. Or per- 
haps, indeed, it would be better to 
say that this fanciful foolish faith 
is but a piteous effort of the mind 
to compensate itself Bomehow for a 
thraldom more than the spirit of 
man can bear; setting up a dim 
image of itself — poor soul! — not 
much knowing what it means, upon 
the ravaged altar, to get a little cold 
comfort oulf of that in the absence 
of any God or shadow of a God. 
The fruitless prayers, the faint 
hymns that rise before this dark- 
ling shrine, what can there be on 
earth more pathetic? — last effort of 
humanity, which must ciy out in 
its trouble, and babble in its joy, 
to something — to the air, to tho 
desert, to the waste sands and 
seas, if to nothing that can hear, 
and fed, and respond. 

We will, however, permit Mr 
Congreve himself to describe tho 
object, or rather objects, of worship 
to which he has devoted himself. 
Ho explains to us, first, how M. 
Comte became enlightened as to 
the central point in his creed ; how 
he “ stood revealed to himself, and 
his work also stood in a new light 
before him." “The unity of the 
human race, over whose progress he 
had pondered, had long been a con- 
viction with him ; with the concep- 
tion, too, of humanity as a higher 
organism, he had familiarised him- 
self, and by the light of that con- 
ception had interpreted its past and 
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meditated on its future.” But when, 
in the ctrarse of events, M. Comte 
met Madame de Vaux, and felt 
himself stimulated and enlightened 
by “ the genuine human love of a 
noble woman,” his previous conclu- 
sions all at once took force and form. 
“ The conviction became faith ; the 
organism in which he believed 
claimed and received his voneration 
and his love — in other words, his 
worship.” In such a delicate argu- 
ment it is necossary to be perfectly 
clear and definite in expression : the 
conviction which became faith was 
that of the “ unity of the human 
race the organism which received 
his worship was Humanity. Mr 
Congreve adds his own profession 
of faith. 

“We who share that faith, that 
veneration, that love ; we who would 
worship as he worshipped ; we who 
would preach by our lives, and, when 
possible, by our spoken or written 
words, that great Being whose existence 
is now revealed— that Being of whom 
all the earlier divinities which man 
has created os the guardians of his 
childhood and early youth are but 
anticipations, — we can appreciate the 
greatness of the change which his 
labour has effected. We can see, and 
each in his several measure can pro- 
claim to others, that what was but a 
dim instinct has become a truth, in the 
power of which we can meet all diffi- 
culties ; that where there was inquiry 
there is now knowledge ; where there 
was anxious searching there is now 
possession ; that uncertainty has now 
given way to confidence, despondency 
to courage. We see families forming 
into tribes, and tribes into cities or 
states, and states into yet larger unions. 

. . . We feel that the ascending series 
is not complete ; that as the family 
in the earliest state is at war with 
other families — the tribe at war with 
other tribes, so the nations and races 
are at variance with each other ; and 
that as the remedy in each previous 
cose has been the fusion of the smaller 
into the larger organism,, so it must be 
still the same if the process is to be 
completed, and that no more than the 
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single family or the isolated tribe 
can the greatest nation or the most 
powerful race stand wholesomely alone. 
All must bend, all must aclmowledjfs a 
common superior, a higher organism, 
detached from which they lose them- 
selves and their true nature, become 
selfish and degraded. Still higher 
organisms there may be ; we know 
not If there he, we know that we 
cannot neglect the one we know, nor 
refuse to avail ouTselves of the aid 
which it can give us when once ac- 
knowledged and uccepted. 

u We accept it then, and believe in 
it We see the benefits Humanity has 
reaped for us by her toilsome and suf- 
fering post ; we feel that we are her 
children, that we owe her all ; and 
seeing and feeding this, we love, adore, 
and serve. For we see in her no mere 
idea of the intellect, but a living or- 
ganism within the range of our know- 
ledge. The family lias ever been 
allowed to be Teal ; the state has ever 
been allowed to be real ; St Paul felt, 
and since him, in all ages, Christians 
have felt, that the Church was real. 
We claim no less for Humanity ; we feel 
no less that Humanity is real, requir- 
ing the same love, the some service, 
the same devotion. ... In the 
exercise of her power she proceeds to 
complete herself by two great crea- 
tions. 

“As we contemplate man’s action and 
existence, we are led to think of the 
sphere in which they take place, and of 
the invariable laws under which they 
are developed. We rest not then 
in any narrow or exclusive spirit in 
Humanity, but we pass to the Earth, 
our common mother, as the general 
language of man, the correct index to 
the universal feeling, lias ever delight- 
ed to call her, and from the earth we 
rise to the system of which she is a 
part W e look back on the distant ages, 
when the earth was preparing herself 
for the habitation or man, and with 
gratitude and love wc acknowledge 
her post and present services. . . • 
The invariable laws under which Hu- 
manity is placed have received various 
names at different periods. Destiny, 
Fate, Necessity, Heaven, Providence, 
all are many names of one and the 
same conception— the laws that man 
feels himself under, and that without 
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the power of escaping from them. 
We claim no exception from the com- 
mon lot. We only wiflli to draw out 
into consciousness the instinctive 
acceptance of the race, and to modify 
the spirit in which we regard them. 
We accept, so have all men : we obey, 
so have all men. We venerate, so have 
some in past ages or in other countries. 
We add but one other term, we love. 
We would perfect our submission, and 
so reap the full benefits of submission 
in the improvement of our hearts 
and tempers. We take in conception 
the sum of the conditions of existence, 
and we give them an ideal being and a 
definite home in Space — the second 
great creation which completes the 
central one of Humanity. In the 
bosom of Space we place the World—- 
and we conceive of tne World, and this 
our mother earth, ns gladly welcomed 
to that bosom with tne simplest and 
purest love, and we give our love in 
return. 

1 Thou art folded, thou art lying. 

In tho light that is undying.' 

“Thus we complete the Trinity of our 
Religion — Humanity, the World, and 
Space. So completed, we recognise its 
power to give unity and definiteness to 
our thoughts, purity and warmth to 
our affections, scojhs and vigour to our 
activity. We recognise its power to 
regulate our whole being ; to give ns 
that which it lias so long 1 hh*u the aim 
of all religion to give — internal union. 
... It harmonises us within ourselves 
by the strong power of love, and it 
lands us to our fellow-men by the same 
power. It awakens oml quickens our 
sympathy with the past, uniting us 
with the generations that are gone 
by firmer ties limn have ever been 
imagined hitherto. It teaches us to 
live in the interest and for the good of 
the generations that are to follow in 
the long succession of years. It teaches 
us tluit for our action in our own 
generation, we must live in dutiful sub- 
mission to the lessons of the past, to 
the voice of the dead, and at the same 
time we must evoke the future by the 
power of imagination, and endeavour 
bo to shape our action that it may con- 
duce to the advantage of that future.” 

This full exposition of the Reli- 
gion of Humanity will, we fear, make 


many a reader lose himself in 
sheer confusion and bewilderment ; 
for if his attention has faltered for 
a moment, it is not bo easy to take 
up the thread or identifythe “being” 
whose existence Mr Congreve tells 
us “ is now revealed,” or those still 
more shadowy abstractions which 
complete, as he says, “ tho Trinity 
of our redigion.” For ourselves we 
are bound to say, though not willing 
altogether to own ourselves defi- 
cient in that attribute, our imagina- 
tion sinks back appalled at the 
tremendous strain thus made upon 
it. The divine Trinity of the 
Christian Faith has tried many a 
devout soul into which doubt or 
unbelief never entered; but the 
Trinity of the Humanitarian goes a 
long way beyond the Athanasian 
Creed. How are we to lift our 
minds to the supreme regions in 
which Huufenity means not a vast 
multitude of faulty men and women, 
“but a great Being” — where the 
Earth prepares herself for the habi- 
tation of man, and Space welcomes 
the Earth into her bosom “ with the 
simplest and purest love”) The 
words alone make the brain reel. 
We can but gasp and gaze at the 
speaker who deals familiarly with 
such unknown quantities, and pro- 
fesses even to “love” the Space 
which is one of his divinities. 
How does a man feel, we wonder, 
when he loves Space ? Is the emo- 
tion stupendous as its object) In 
the nature of things it must be, we 
should suppose, a chilly sort of 
passion, not making a very great 
doinand upon tbe feelings. 

We are half inclined to laugh, 
but rather more than half inclined 
to a very different exerciso when 
we turn from the belief thus pro- 
pounded to the person who sets it 
forth, with all that gentle reitera- 
tion which belongs to the preacher, 
and an apparent warmth of pious 
sentiment such as must bo peculiar 
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to the man. Many wonderful phe- 
nomena 'has the conjunction of 
atheism and faith produced in the 
world; for indeed an unbelieving 
head and a credulous heart are often 
enough conjoined, and the marriage 
has produced abortions of strange 
delusion enough to astonish the 
most experienced observer: but very 
seldom, we think, has any one ven- 
tured to stand up before a world, 
still in its senses, and propound so 
extraordinary a faith, so piously, so 
fervently, so simply, as Mr Con- 
greve has done. He has the first 
qualification of a preacher — the art 
of believing wliat he himself says, 
and believing it with earnest force 
and conviction. These words sound 
much too real when we think what 
are the objects of his faith; and 
yet, so far as he is concerned, they 
are evidently true. No lukewarm 
zeal shines through thb discourse, 
but a real warmth, which increases 
still more the amazement with 
which wo gaze at the man. How- 
ever woful and wonderful his creed 
may be, he believes it by some ex- 
traordinary witchcraft. Ho talks to 
us of Humanity and Space os a man 
might talk of God and Christ, with 
moisture in his eyes and a certain 
expansion and glow of being, as if 
the words inspired him. Strange 
fact ! — but true. Almost we wish, 
for Mr Congreve’s sake, that we 
could respect his belief more, and 
feel his abnegation of all reasonable- 
ness more justifiable. If he were a 
Mohammedan, or a Buddhist, or a 
bom Brahmin, it is with a kind of 
reverence that we should contem- 
plate the believer so profoundly 
certain of his faith and eager to ex- 
tend its sway. But after we have 
heard him hold forth for pages to- 
gether about Humanity and Space, 
about the Founder and his memory, 
about the duties of the new- 
born tiny sect, and their fellowship 
of the saints with the congregation 


in Paris and that in America— when 
the tension of our wondering gaze , 
relaxes, what utterance is possible 
to the beholder hut that tremulous 
laugh which is the only alternative 
of weeping, over the prelections of 
this gentle enthusiast, this amiable 
fanatic 1 A laugh is a sorry per- 
formance os commentary in such a 
matter ; but there is only one .other 
alternative which could express the 
puzzled bewilderment and painful 
wonder which rise in our minds; and 
indeed oven tears do not render so 
well the pity and amusement, the 
sympathy and impatience, the admi- 
ration we feel for the loyal disciple, 
the sense of provoked vexation and 
annoyance with which we look upon 
the wasted man. 

We cannot venture in our limited 
space to quote much more laigely 
from the curious Imok, which, how- 
ever, is but little likely, we should 
suppose, to meet with many read- 
ers. The mixture of home mission 
details with the grandeur of this 
philosophical religion, is still more 
odd here than it generally is when 
mixed up with genuine feeling and 
serious thought. Somo of these 
contrasts, indeed, are too comical to 
be passed without notice. In one of 
these discourses, for instance, we are 
taught what is the office of the 
Priesthood (when fortned)in the Ke- 
ligion of Humanity, bow wide ore 
their claims, and how lofty is the 
position they aspire to. Such claims 
Mr Congreve tells us — and with 
truth — no Christian priest would 
venture to put forth; ami wisely — 
for if he did, no community would 
ever allow them. But the Priest- 
hood of Humanity will take higher 
ground than is possible to that of 
Christendom. Here is the state- 
ment of their claims : — 

" I begin by restating what I have 
often stated before — my conviction 
that for the full meeting of the diffi- 
culties, for the satisfactory accomplish- 
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meat of tiie work of education in all 
its complexity, there is no other power 
hot religion to which we can profitably 
appeal ; that for the instruction of this 
ana other nations, we must rely on a 
'religious organisation, — on the organ- 
isation, that is, of a body of men ani- 
mated by the same religious convic- 
tions, undertaking the task in the 
same spirit as a religious duty, and 
making its performance the ground of 
their whole existence and action — the 
justification of their being an organ- 
isation. In other words, none but a 
Priesthood can be qualified to instruct 
— none but a Pnesthood can duly 
guide society to the right conception 
of education, to the right conception 
of its more peculiar organ — the 
family, and of its own action in subor- 
dination to that organ. Then arises 
the question, Is there such a body? 
There exist Priesthoods around us of 
more or less power and cohesion. But 
there is not which would claim to 
answer to the description given. . . • 
The new Priesthood of Humanity now 
in the slow process of foimation enters 
then on ground not previously occu- 
pied, when it claims for itself the pro- 
vince of higher instruction as its pecu- 
liar work, its raifton d’etre - — the great 
primary object of its existence and 
action, that on which all its other 
functions are seen to rest. It is as yet, 
as I said, hut in the process of forma- 
tion ; it needs long and vigorous efforts 
from all the servants of Humanity to 
aid it in its constitution ; but whilst 
recognising these facts, we who, by the 
force of circumstances and the exi- 
gencies of our ijositipn, ore, however 
imperfectly, members of this nascent 
organisation, must not shrink from 
duiming for it that wliich is to be its 
appropriate province. It, and it alone, 
if worthy of its place, con instruct the 
children of Humanity with the com- 
plete instruction which they need for 
the purposes of their being. It is 
enough that others serve another 
power, and cannot therefore be con- 
sequent servants of Humanity. They 
might, and they will, to & great extent, 
ana most usefully, give the same know- 
ledge, but they cannot give it with the 
same logical consistency as we do. 
They may help us, but we finally 
supersede them. 


The reader will perceive that 
no pope, no medieval priSst, ever 
made a vaster claim, or set up a 
more infallible right When what 
is technically called an “Appeal” 
is made for the Home Mission, for 
the favourite parochial scheme of 
evangelisation, or for the missionary 
to the heathen, conventionally so 
called, it is of ordinary usage to 
give a wide and vague description 
of the blessings to he secured by 
the special “ work ” for which the 
sympathies of a Christian people 
are appealed to ; hut fow, even of 
the most fervent, venture to say 
“ this agency, and this alone, can 
instruct” the ignorant. We, and 
we alone, are the men who can save 
our race. This, however, Mr Con- 
greve says without hesitation; to 
him it is tout simple. Of all the 
complicated subjects in the world, 
this one of ‘education is the most 
difficult ; hut ho is provided with 
the machinery which can solve all 
difficulties, the organisation which 
has the final power in its hands. 
What is the appeal he makes after 
this grand introduction? Has he 
a Priesthood ready to enter upon 
its work ; has he a band of eager 
disciples ready, if only the means 
are furnished, to set the new world 
in the right way at once; has he 
an Apostolate at least, wanting 
only that “ penny siller” which is 
nowadays the indispensable con- 
dition of all benevolent enter- 
prises 1 We turn the page, and we 
find stated in all simplicity the 
modest boundary of the new Re- 
ligion's hopes. 

a “Those who recognise the insuffi- 
ciency of other educational schemes, 
the incompetence of other clergies, 
... to all such 1 appeal for aid in 
forwarding the formation of the new 
Priesthood. I cannot sav how urgent 
I think this question, how important 
is a steady unintermittent effort to base 
on a solid foundation the fund for the 
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Priesthood of the human faith. • • . 
Immediately this only concerns one, 
but that one is of the highest import- 
ance. To form a fund sufficient, both 
in amount and certainty, to dispense 
with the great pressure upon our 
director's energies, that is the most 
immediate object we can set before us. 
1 may do what he would not do, urge 
this on all Positivists, and, indeed, 
on all who sympathise with us from 
outside.” 

Alas for the world and its chance 
of renovation! alas for the chil- 
dren of Humanity whom only the 
Priesthood of Humanity con fully 
instruct ! There is but one priest 
in question, one man whom all 
Positivists are entreated to unite in 
making a provision for, so that he 
may devote all his energies to the 
new-born Church. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
Surely the members of the young 
community, were they half as much 
in earnest as Mr Congreve, would 
soon find means of liberating M. 
Lafitto, the spiritual director of their 
sect, the head of their religion, so 
to speak, from the temporal work 
which divides his thoughts with 
the care of his* flock. If it is true, 
according to the vulgar idea, that 
liberality in offerings is the best 
sign of worm partisanship and 
strong conviction, then wo fear 
Positivism, after all, must have a 
weaker claim upon its votaries than 
is to be desired. In the same dis- 
course, a page further on, the 
preacher makes another most modest 
suggestion, too gentle to be called 
an appeal, which still further ex- 
poses the unfortunate contrast be- 
tween the splendid protensions of 
the new sect, and the means it 
possesses of carrying them out 

“ Secondly, I think wc should keep 
before us the question of acquiring 
some room or rooms where lectures 
might be given, where even more ele- 
mentary teaching might he given if 
wanted — a Positive school or institute, 
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as it might be called. This is a 
point which already has struck some 
of our body. I can only beg of them 
not to lose sight of it, but to see how 
far and where it is realisable. ... It 
remains essential for us in any ease to 
see whether we can provide ourselves 
with a local habitation — a seat of 
Positivism.” 

Was there over a more modest, 
more touching suggestion of a want ? 
What! one room only, one poor 
room ! to make a home for a great 
philosophy, a universal religion! 
We do not know how the reader 
may feel, but we confess that our 
first impulse was to reply promptly 
— Tes, certainly, you amiable bouI ! 
you shall have a room, and that at 
once. Poor though we ore, (and 
where is the critic who is not poor !) 
we can yet manage to make this 
little sacrifice, nay, even to buy a 
plaster bust or two to adorn the 
same and make you happy. We 
put on record the instinctive re- 
sponse of our heart, in which we 
have no doubt the reader will sym- 
pathise, for our own satisfaction, 
and because perhaps it may please 
Mr Congreve to hear of it. But we 
have great pleasure in informing 
the public that the sacrifice which 
we were so genially disposed to 
make has not been necessary, but 
that the Positivist body itself lias 
proved equal to the task imposed 
upon it, and that the Boom has been 
attained. Here is our mild Apos- 
tle’s own account of so gratifying a 
fact : — 

“ In England, during the past year, 
we have made a grout advance. When, 
on the last anniversary of this festival, 
I mentioned certain objects as desir- 
able, I had little expectation that we 
should, by the next annivemuy, have 
got so far towards their attainment. 
We have been now for nine months in 
possession of this room, and the gain 
to our cause has been, and will lie, un- 
doubtedly great It gives us a centre 
of action, a place to which those who 
wish to hear more of our teaching 
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may come, ns well as a rallyiug-point 
for ourselves ; and it g h us us, more- 
over, what is on all grounds mj valu- 
able to us, a sense of permanence. It 
gives us the unity of place in ex- 
change for the unpleasant but neces- 
sary changes to which we were pre- 
viously driven. It enables our associ- 
ations to fix themselves, and to gain 
the strength which fixity gives. It is 
in the highest degree calculated to 
promote our sense of order. There is 
good reason, I think, to hojK; that it 
will give u very strong impulse to our 
progress. Nor is it the mere room 
we have, but in tlie collection of 
the busts of the calendar which orna- 
ment our walls, together with the pic- 
tures which, as the room becomes 
drier, may be added in increasing 
numbers, we see not merely with grat- 
itude the liberality of our members, 
but the evidence of that worship of 
the dead which is characteristic of 
ruidtiviMu, and the beginnings of that 
ai list ic development which it sets be- 
fore it as one ««f iU gieat ends. None 
can 1‘iitcr the room and give the most 
passing attention to that (series of busts 
u it limit being struck with the histori- 
cal character which attaches to our 
leligiun. They should be, and will 
be, a valuable impression* for all, and 
the Positivist cause is much indebted 
to those \\ ho hate placed them there. 17 

We cannot conclude more fitly 
Ilian with this gratifying announce- 
ment. The Hoorn (it is surely 
worth a capital) is situated in Cha- 
pel Street, Bedford How, No. 19. 
There Sir Congreve preaches on 
Sunday mornings, taking “ the prac- 
tical and religious side of the sub- 
jects,” and Sir Keenly on Sunday 
evenings taking “ the historical 
side.” There all men wln> will may 
be informed by the collection of 
busts and the pictures, which no 
doubt has been added to by this 
t 'r u , , there wo may learn how to say 
a litany to Humanity, and pray to 


that great .Being, and contemplate, 
in and through Humanity, the 
august figure of M. Comte. There, 
too, we may he taught how to love 
Space, and to understand the re- 
sponsive passion of that highly 
comprehensible entity. Further- 
more, if you wish it, dear reader, 
you may there be initiated into the 
dates and names of the new religion, 
and date your letter, Moses 19th, 
instead of January 19th, Aristotle 
instead of March, Dante instead of 
July, Gutemberg instead of Septem- 
ber ; and so forth. The first day of 
Moses in tlie 86th year of the blessed 
French Involution, for instance, 
would lx 1 tlie date in the Calendar at 
No. 19 Chapel Street, Bedford Bow, 
for what we called the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1 8 7 4 in profane parlance. Think 
of that, all who aspire to superiority 
and singularity ! To bo sure, in the 
present ruilfrnontary state of the 
community, this system of dates is 
troublesome, since the old-world, 
effete Christian date npist still bo 
added to insure comprehension ; 
but in the natural course of events 
tlie old must displace the new, and 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
will no doubt come to an end. 

Wo may add, however, that there 
is a great deal of political matter in 
Mr Congreve's large volume, which, 
as less interesting to ourselves than 
his creed and religious organisa- 
tion, we have left out of considera- 
tion. There, the Teader whoso 
mind is more interested in public 
matters than in those which concern 
individual character and develop- 
ment, may find fully set forth Mr 
Congreve’s reasons for thinking that 
Government ought to give up Gib- 
raltar, free the Fenian prisoners, 
and abandon India ; and ought not 


* AYc feel too much attached to Mr Congreve to criticise his gruiumur or his mode 
of expressing himself; hut it troublos our limited intelligence to know how a series 
of busts can bo “ a valuable impression.” AVc admit, however, that after our effort 
to comprehend the love of Space and the worship of llamanity, wc may have got a 
little confused as to what words menu. 
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to have undertaken the Abyssinian 
and Ashantce expeditions. These 
ore questions into which we do not 
fed disposed to enter ; but os it is 
possible they may be thought by 
some the most important things in 
the collection, wo feel bound to let 
the reader know that Mr Congreve 
has let loose his opinion upon these 
subjects of general interest, apart 
from the Religion of Humanity. 
How far his opinions ore either wise 
or original, or like to claim the sym- 
pathy of the English public, wo 
decline to pronounce any judgment. 
The latter part of his volume is 
much more entertaining, touching, 
and interesting to ourselves. 

And when we thus issue forth, 
drawing the long breath which re- 
lieves the soul after a strain of at- 
tention, from that shadowy world of 
visions in which — strange contra- 
diction in terms ! — the Positivists 
find refuge for their spiritual part, 
it is a comfort to lay hold upon 
tangible earth again by means of 
one or two essays in biography 
which console us by their reality 
and substantial flesli and blood, after 
the ethereal mists we have been 
pursuing. 

We can scarcely say of the man 
whoso quaint autobiography * comes 
nearest to our hand, that ho was 
of any importance whatever to his 
century or country; and yet ho 
and his father before him have 
attracted more personal notice than 
many much more notable per- 
sons, so curiously unequal is the 
distribution of that popidar obser- 
vation and comment which men 
coll fame. There is not mnch in 
Mr Robert Dale Owen in his own 
person to coll for public attention ; 
but he was the son of one of those 
singular men, who, uniting extreme 
energy, zeal, and a kind of genius 
for business to a large amount of 


odd ideas and visionary plans, are 
at once the most successful and the 
most unsuccessful, the greatest pro- 
digies and the greatest failures of 
their time. Robert Owen, the 
cotton - spinner of New Lanark, 
richest, busiest, and most thriving of 
millownors, with his little industrial 
colony thriving round him, and his 
schools and his co-operative institu- 
tion, and all the benevolent whims 
with which he surrounded himself,' 
is as striking a figure as could well 
appear in the featureless world of 
mercantile exertion ; and Ids semi- 
tragical end — when theory got up- 
permost, and good souse went to 
the winds, and all the honest money 
he hod earned in Scotland to tlio 
advantage of everybody round him, 
got dissipated in the dreary vanity 
of his great communistic whim in 
America — throws a melancholy dra- 
matic interest into the story, which 
is so full of vicissitude*. His 
son’s account of tlie Scotch com- 
munity which throve so well, and 
the American community which was 
a dead failure, could scarcely fail of 
a certain interest ; and the book is 
curious enough in many respects, 
though its literary pretensions are 
of the lowest. It appeared origin- 
ally, we are told, in the slia]>e of a 
series of articles in the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine, ’the author being 
a naturalised American, though bom 
and for the first twenty years of his 
life living in Scotland. We are 
not fond of renegades of any de- 
scription, and should bo as little 
prepossessed in favour of on Ame- a 
lican who made himself an English-' 
man, as of the Englishman who 
becomes by preference a Yankee 
citizen. And the book is the pro- 
duct of one of those curiously 
uneducated minds which no amount 
of training can ever suffice to 
teach, and whose total absence 
of culture does not necessarily re- 
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suit from ignorance, but from some 
strange incapacity for acquiring the 
tone, and accent even, of educated 
persons. The writer has had as 
good, nay, perhaps a better edu- 
cation than most of us — having 
travelled much, and seen a good 
deal of the world in various coun- 
tries, and having been educated, 
for some of the most important 
years of his life, in the curious 
school at Hofwyl, perfcctest of 
visionary establishments, where let- 
ters and art were taught ns well as 
democracy and self-government, re- 
gardless of expense. But notwith- 
standing this, and his possession, for 
all his youthful life at least, of 
every advantage which the sons of 
rich men possess, every line in the 
volume, every page of the story, 
conveys the same impression of 
utter commonness, and the absence 
of that larger atmosphere in which 
the worst trained of men who is a 
gentleman, lives and breathes. We 
regret to have to use an expression 
which seems to refor to social posi- 
tion as a final test of that subtle 
tone which is often of more import- 
ance in a man than all he knows or 
all lie inherits. But it is not in 
reality social position to which we 
refor ; for many men much less 
well off than Mr Dale Owen, 
much less used to the accessories 
of wealth, and of no more exalted 
descent, have possessed this fine 
and high atmosphere to the full, 
and read and looked infinitely bet- 
ter gentlemen than some princes 
and dukes. But the son of Robert 
Owen of New Lanark is not one of 
those favoured mortals. He is full of 
the disadvantages which beset new 
men and new worlds alike. It would 
bo wrong to say that this character- 
istic was peculiarly American ; for 
the highest height of over-refinement 
is quite as characteristic of the writ- 
ers of that recent continent as this 
lower strain; and most eminent 
Americans, in print, &t least, have 


taken the utmost pains^ to serve 
themselves heirs of the large 
inheritance of literature, finding 
in letters and the gentle society 
of cultivated minds the true 
atmosphere of gentlefolks. Mr 
Robert Dole Owen, however, is 
not “gentle.” He has known a 
great many notable people in his 
day ; has hob - and - nobbed with 
Bentliam and Brougham ; and 
helped to receive Grand-dukes of 
Russia, and great personages of 
every complexion, in his father's 
house ; has, he takes pains to 
inform us, good Scotch blood in 
his veins, and was brought up at 
his school with German potentates 
of all the ranks of nobility ; but 
notwithstanding all this, he writes 
like the traditionary tjricier, owing 
nothing evidently to all the long 
results of time, and inheriting no 
educated sense, no cultivation of 
nature. We do not say that his 
book is vulgar, because it pretends 
to very little, and pretension is 
indispensable to vulgarity; but it 
is totally wanting in what we call, 
for want of a better expression, tlic 
tone of good society, the subtle 
something which shows an educated 
and cultivated mind. Tliis want 
gives a curious narrowness to the 
man whom prejudice compels to 
write ordinarily good English, and 
who knows grammar and the rules 
of composition. It does not tell 
to the same extent oil a lower 
level where he who is simply a 
son of the people expresses in- 
dividual sentiments with the racy 
boldness of a language unfettered 
by prejudice. As usual it is the 
middle man, neither gentle nor sim- 
ple — the intermediate class, which 
has neither the breadth of the 
educated, nor the bold certainty of 
the uneducated-'-who comos to 
greatest grief in the field of litera- 
ture ; and it would bo hard to 
find a hotter example of this than 
in this volume, which contains but 
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tho earlier part of the autobio- 
graphor’s life, and no doubt is to 
bo followed in duo timo by other 
chapters approaching it moro nearly 
to tho present day. 

The credit of tho great cotton- 
spinning establishment at New Lan- 
ark lias been attributed by tho 
world almost entirely to Hobert 
( ) won, philanthropist and theorist ; 
but, with tho usual injustice of 
popular judgment, few have taken 
notice of the fact that this great in- 
dustrial experiment, in which money- 
making was conjoined with benev- 
olence, was really established by 
that steady old Scotch sectary, 
!>avid Dale, who set everything 
gniiig, the benevolences as well as 
the spinning-jennies, and made him- 
self rich and a great many smaller 
people comfortable, without any par- 
ticular nourish of trumpets on the 
subject. His successor, however, 
who had tho benefit of a great many 
theories and visionary vagaries of all 
kinds, has made noise enough in the 
world ; and it would be curious, if 
our time served, to compare tho 
father’s account of himself with the 
son’s account of the father, a con- 
trast always quaint* and full of a 
half-whimsical, half-humiliating les- 
son as to tho unconscious vanity 
of every self-estimate ; but this we 
have no space to enter into. Tho 
first Hol>ert Owen made a great 
fortune so long as lie held by his 
legitimate work, and had all sorts of 
learned and great persons to visit 
him and inspect his little industrial 
town, its schools and friendly schemes 
of all kinds. ^ His family seem to 
have been trained to help and be of 
service in the great work from their 
earliest days; the sons and daughters 
teaching the little workers in the 
mills with praiseworthy devotion, 
though the boys themselves were 
fifteen and sixteen before any at- 
tempt seems to have been made for 
their own instruction. The account 
of Hofwyl, the school to which, os 


tho very nemo and perfection of 
schools, they were finally sent, is 
quaintly grand and inflated, with an 
odd simplicity of delight in the 
princes, dukes, counts, &c., who 
there were called plain Carl and 
Alexander, which is veiled under 
republican satisfaction and naive 
amazement that the noblo lads 
Commanded ho particular reverence 
among their comrades, a 1*081111 
which might have, been seen without 
going so far as TIofwyl. When 
the young < ) wens came home from 
their school, they found that their 
father, forsaking tho safe ways of 
cotton-spinning and money-making, 
bad taken in hand to reform the 
world, a much less profitable occu- 
pation. It was in the year 1817 
that he took this tremendous enter- 
prise in hand ; and at a meeting at 
the London Tavern he threw down 
his first challenge to the world. 
Mr Hubert Dale Owen docs not 
approve of the views of Mr Hubert 
Owen, and is very willing to ac- 
knowledge that this new step in his 
life was a mistake ; and it is easy tn 
imagine the consternation of tho 
good people at tho London Tavern, 
when, coming together to hear a 
well-known millowncr expound his 
successful schemes for tho education 
of his mill-children, they found 
themselves suddenly called upon to 
“denottace and reject all the reli- 
gions of the world ! 99 “ What has 

hitherto retarded the advancement 
of our race to a high state of virtue 
and happiness?” asked this vision- 
ary; and he devoted himself to the 
reply with such a concentration of 
enthusiastic self - confidence and 
excited vanity as is half laughable, 
half tragical. “Who can answer 
that question?” cries the cotton- 
spinner ; “ who dares answer it but 
with his life in liis hand— a ready 
and willing victim to truth and to 
the emancipation of the world from 
its long bondage of error, crime, and 
misery ? Behold that victim ! On 
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lliis day ! in this hour ! even now ! 
shall those bonds be burst asunder, 
never more to reunite while the 
world lasts/' 

8elf-made men are necessarily 
self-confident; but we do not remem- 
ber anything to match this insane 
outburst of vanity. Fortunately for 
the world the power to make a great 
fortune docs not necessarily involve 
much power in other directions ; and 
men who have attained this desir- 
able end art 4 not generally disposed, 
after their own fortunes are made 
at least, to lend any hand in so- 
cial overthrow. This tragical folly, 
suddenly bursting out in the life 
of a man who liod managed his 
affairs with common-sense up to this 
moment, however perverse his per- 
sonal notions might be, is as strange 
a revelation as ever was made. It 
might be due, perhaps, to some 
subtle disorder of the brain in the 
elder Owen, whose declining career 
seemed to have dated from the time 
when, poor soul he declared him- 
self about to break the bonds of the 
universe at once and for ever. 

The son meantime maintained 
his independent career, and took 
it into his youthful head to fall 
in love with u child of ten at one 
of his father’s schools, a certain 
Jessie, of whose beauty he writes 
some glowing descriptions, and 
who was, by the intervention of 
a sister, brought into his lather’s 
house in the position of on adopted 
child, but with the secret intention 
of being trained romantically as the 
bride of the eldest son. Jessie 
grew everything that heart could 
desire, though hut the daughter of 
one* of the “ hands ” at the cotton- 
mills. In eight or ten months she 
“ had made wonderful proficiency 
on the piano,” and could take a part 
in a duet ; while her manners were 
perfect, and her beauty daily de- 
veloped under the young man’s im- 
passioned eyes. 1 Lo wcver, the course 
of this true love, though the chan- 


nel was prepared so carefully, did 
not run any smoother thin others. 
There was a moment, indeed, when 
Jessie seemed as if she loved in re- 
turn; but at that time, unfortu- 
nately, Robert was trammelled by a 
promise not to say anything till she 
should be older, and the golden op- 
portunity was lost, Before he came 
hack from bis first visit to America 
she was married. They met, not- 
withstanding, years after, and had 
a little effusion tin co'ur over their 
failure to understand each other ut 
the right time, which gives an al- 
most equally romantic conclusion 
to the innocent little idyl. 

‘Must at first I could scarcely re- 
cognise in the comely matron the 
Jessie of my youth, until she smiled. 
But we met twice or thrice, and talked 
over the olden time, very quietly at 
first. Dui'iu" my last visit, 1 asked 
her if blie had ever known that J loved 
her, and that 1 liad wished to make her 
my wife. She said it liad several 
times occurred to her as i>on>il#le, even 
before I left Braxfield the first time for 
America ; that she felt sure of it during 
the woodland walk, aiul especially 
while we Bat together in that secluded 
spot, with the birds only for witnesses ; 
but when I had departed to another 
hemisphere with no promise of return, 
and without declaring myself, she had 
fell sure it was because of her humble 
parentage, and so had given up all idea 
that she would ever be my wile. Then 
with a frankness which even os a child 
she had always shown towards me, she 
added that she never could tell when 
she first loved me ; and that if during 
that last walk I had asked her to be- 
come my betrothed, she would have 
said Yes with her whole heart and soul. 
The tciU’s stood in her eyes as she said 
this ; and she followed it up by saying, 

* 1 wished to meet vou once, and to tell 
you this. But I know that you will 
feel it to he best that We should not 
see each other nur write to each other 
uuy more/" 

This is a pretty enough termina- 
tion to a quaint romance, and leaves 
a little fragrance of sentiment about 
the stovy such as the imagination 
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loves. As, however, we are more 
in the wfty of Btrange religionists 
and anti-religionists than of love- 
stories, we will give the reader a 
glimpse of a very different kind of 
meeting. It is a dinner-party in 
tho house of Benthom, who had read 
young Owen’s hook, and desired to 
see him. 

“ Our dinner-party consisted of John 
Neal of Maine — the author of ‘ Logan/ 
and other works, and then, 1 think, nil 
inmate of Bentham's house — and three 
or four others whose names 1 cannot 
recall. 1 shall never forget my sur- 
prise when we were ushered by the 
venerable philosopher into his dining- 
room. An apartment of good size, it 
was occupied l»y a platform alxmt two 
feet high, ‘'and which filled the whole 
room, except a passage-way some three 
or four feet wide, winch had been left 
so that one could pass all round it. 
Upon this platform stood the dinner- 
table and chairs, with room enough for 
the sen-ants to wait upon us. . . . 

The dinner passed cheerfully amid 
the lively, and, to me, most interesting 
conversation of our host ; hut I ob- 
served tliat lie did not touch upon any 
of the topics of the day, nor allude to 
recent events, political or social ; while 
his recollections of the post were vivid 
and ready. His talk ran chiefly on 
those principles of morals and juris- 
prudence which have made his name 
huiiom. When the cloth was drawn, 
and we had sat for some time over our 
wine aud walnuts, Beiitlinm pulled 
u hell-rope that hung on his right. 
c John, my marmalade ! ’ lie called out 
to the servant who entered ; then to 
us — ‘That Scotch lnamiulade is an 
excellent digester. I always take a 
little after ainiier. 1 When another 
half-hour had passed, he touched the 
bell again. This time his order to his 
servant startled me : ‘ John, my night- 
cap ! * I rose to go, and one ‘or two 
others did the same. 1 Ah ! ’ said 
Bentliam, as lie drew a black silk night- 
cap over his spare grey hair, “you 
think that’s a hint to go ? Not a bit 
of it. Sit down ; I’ll tell you when 
1 am tired. I am going to vibrtiU a 
little ; that assists digestion too.’ 
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“And with thut lie descended into 
the trench-like passage of which I 
liave spoken, and commenced walking 
briskly back and forth, his head near- 
ly on a level with ours os we sat. Of 
course we all turned towards him. 
For full half an hour, as he walked, 
did he continue to pour forth such a 
witty and eloquent invective against 
kings, priests, and their retainers, as 
I have seldom listened to. Then he 
returned to the head of the table, and 
kept up the conversation without flog- 
ging till midnight, when he dismissed 
us. His parting words to me were 
characteristic : 4 God bless you, if there 
he such a Being 1 and at all events, my 
young friend, take care of yourself.’ ” 

These last words sound familiar, 
as if wo had heard them before, and 
may not he original on Bentham’s 
part; but tho picture is droll enough. 
We doubt very much, however, how 
far it is philosophical or admirable 
to indulge in eloquent invectives 
against kings and priests when nei- 
ther of those despised sections of 
humanity aro present to speak for 
themselves. If kings and priests, 
on the other hand, were to indulge 
in eloquent invectives against philo- 
sophers, we know what the critics 
and the world would say. 

Hero is another little book/' in 
which aro summed up the records 
of another life, a pious and spot- 
less existence, of which indeed there 
is little to say, os it contains little, 
except a chronicle of modest duty, 
lighted up with a gentle light of 
genius, not dazzling but genuine, 
which lends grace and sweetness 
to an existence spent among tho 
troubles, and sorrows, and labours of 
ordinary humanity. »Such of us as 
have had the ‘Hymns in Prose* 
and ‘ Early Lessons,’ cither as means 
of helping ourselves over tho first 
steps to knowledge, or — which is 
more interesting — of softening that 
painful passage to our children, 
will remember gratefully tho name 
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of Mrs Barbauld. Her biographer 
tolls 11s that both Dr Johnson 
and Charles Fox, authorities of 
weight, though very different in 
character, lamented that she should 
have wasted her talents in books for 
children; but the clianning pretti- 
ness of those simple descriptions of 
nature which are to be found in the 
* Hymns in Prose ’ ought to haunt 
many a child’s ear and leaven its 
imagination. Mrs Barbauld was 
Miss Aikin by birth, of a somewhat 
literary family, and made her first 
reputation in her maiden name. We 
do not pretend to know anything 
al loutthe poems which wero supposed 
in the end of last century to make 
that name illustrious; but the repu- 
tation thus acquired was enough to 
make the young lady known to 
many literary persons, with whom 
she kept up a correspondence all 
her lifo, couched in those terms of 
mutual compliment which have now 
gone out of use to a great extent, 
but which undoubtedly made a great 
part of the pleasure of her life. She 
married the son of a French re- 
fugee, a young man destined for the 
Church, but who became a Dis- 
senter, ns all the Aikins were. In 
those days, it would seem, the office 
of a Dissenting preacher was so 
very little likely to lead to wealth, 
that educational work of one kind 
or other uhnosl always accompanied 
it. Mr Barbauld, so long as lie re- 
mained sane, kept a school, in which 
his wife actively assisted him, 
teaching a class of small boys — for 
whom, and her nephew and adopted 
cliild Charles Aikin, she wrote her 
hooks — and managing the business 
of the establishment. The husband, 
however, had madness in his blood ; 
and after the long anguish of en- 
durance during many years with 
which Mrs Barbauld supported and 
concealed liis condition, sho was 
compelled at last to soparato from 
him in peril of her life. The un- 
fortunate man soon after eluded his 


keeper and drowned himself. This 
melancholy shadow upon* her life 
is very briefly and modestly told ; 
and the sufferings of the woman, 
who was so full of fine sense and 
high perceptions, shut up with a 
madman, in constant danger from 
his violence, hut heroically support- 
ing this “ rather than allow Urn to 
bo irritated by necessaiy restraint,” 
&to mode nothing of in a sensational 
point of view ; and yet thoy must 
have been something terrible to 
contemplate. She was over sixty 
before she was released from this 
fearful bondage, and she seems to 
have mourned truly for the poor 
maniac who tried to kill her. Poor 
soul! her gentle poems, her plea- 
sant letters, her literary reputation, 
must have made hut a poor set-off 
against this domestic skeleton. A 
great number of the letters given in 
this little volume are from Miss 
Edgeworth, and thoy are full of 
old-fashionod congratulations and 
compliments, and guesses at such 
and such a paper in such and such 
a magazine, “ which, from the excel- 
lence of the writing, ... we are per- 
suaded could be written by nobody 
hut our friend Mrs Barbauld. ” Nor 
does she on her side hesitate to re- 
turn the gentle flattery which would 
seem to have been current coin of so- 
ciety in those days. Other voices less 
conventionally exact in due return 
for praise, render tribute to her in 
these pages. Sir James Mackintosh, 
no contemptible critic, declares, in 
a letter to a third person, that “ if 
ever there was a writer whose wis- 
dom is made to he useful in time of 
need, it is Mrs Barbauld.” Here, 
too, is u more charming and touch- 
ing compliment still. The narra- 
tor is Mr Henry Crabbo Kobinson, 
so well known in the literary circles 
of liis time. 

“ It was after her death that Lucy 
Aikin published Mrs Barbauld’s works, 
of which 1 gave a copy to Miss Words- 
worth. Among the poems is a stanza 
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on Life, written in extreme old age. 
It had aclighted my sister, to whom I 
had repeated it on' her deathbed. It 
was long after I gave these works to 
Miss Wordsworth that her brother 
said, * Repeat me that stanza bv Mi's 
Barbanld.' I did so. He made me 
repeat it again ; and so lie learnt it by 
heart. He was at the time walking 
in his sitting-room at Rydal, with his 
hands behind him, and I heard him 
mutter ter himself, 1 I am not in the 
habit of grudging people their good 
things, but 1 wish 1 had written those 
lines.' ’’ 

The stanza in question is as 
follows, and the render will not 
wonder at Wordsworth's admira- 
tion. It is the concluding verse of 
a little poem not quite equal in 
merit to this brief but perfect flower 
of tender human sentiment and 
true poetry with which it ends. 

11 Life ! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through clomly 
weather ; 

’Tis hard to part when friends an* dear, 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own lime : 

Say not Good-night, hut in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Good-morning.* * 

One could almost suppose that 
this beautiful verse had suggested 
to Coleridge the similar linos which 
will occur to the reader in the little 
poem which he calls, we think, 

‘ Youtli and Age.’ It is the appro- 
priate swan-song of so modest, spot- 
less, and sweet a life. 

One hit of verse cannot stand 
alone. It is the delightful pri vilego 
of poetry to suggest ever other and 
other echoes which fill the air with 
widening circles of sweet sound. 
Few things are more difficult than 
to deeide upon a new poet. From 
Lord Jeffrey’6 famous blunder down 
to the less notable critics of to-day, 
the mistakes that have been made 
have been many ; and he would be 


a bold man who would, with such ex- 
amples before him, predicate hastily 
the downfall of any mild new-risen 
star in the poetical horizon. The 
“New Writer ” * who, with some- 
what proud humility, takes this 
vague title as his nom de plume , has 
met with a very good reception 
from the critical craft ; — nor would 
we differ broadly from this decision, 
though wo doubt whether there is 
so much promise in these produc- 
tions as there is said to be. u Pro- 
mise" is the most subtle of all things 
to identify ; and it is just as likely 
that the gentle excellence which is 
elevated by this title into brevet 
rank in the highest regions is 
not promise at all, but the best 
of which the authoT is capable, 
either now or at any after -time. 
We are disposed to be of this opinion 
in respect to the Xcw Writer, some 
of whose smaller lyrics arc very per 
feet, and bear the marks of careful 
finish, and the advantage of that 
good taste, which is a sixth sense — 
essence and completion of all the rest 
— to writers in general. His longer 
poems charm us less ; ami there 
is ono of them which lie calls " An 
Apology," in which, with something 
of the pride that apes humility 
(though with many charming lines 
and pretty verses), this neophyte 
accounts to the world for not follow- 
ing Mr Browning or Mr Swinburne, 
but choosing his own way. Now 
it is always well, both in literature 
and in life, to choose one’s own wav, 
so long as one does not make the 
choice the occasion of invidious re- 
flections upon one’s neighbour’s way ; 
much less upon the ways of one’s 
elders and .superiors. Honest, hard- 
working Martha, in that most signi- 
ficant domestic story, told eighteen 
hundred years ago, was irreproach- 
able, and unreproached, in her house- 
keeping, till she found fault with 
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her sister, who was not made in the 
same mould. The lesson is one of the 
profoundest and the simplest possible. 
We are perfectly willing to accept 
u A Now Writer” on his own merits ; 
hut it is unnecessary for any new 
writer to explain elaborately why he 
does not write like Shakespeare, nor 
approve of that poet's themes. That 
the reader, however, may see in what 
charming verses this anonymous 
poet demonstrates the superiority of 
his own choice of subject, wo quote 
a few lines from the “Apology,” 
which is no apology at all, but an 
Assault, if we understand the mean- 
ing of the word : — 

“Most previous all, yet this is sure, 

The song which longest shall endure 
Is simple, sweet, and pure. 

Not psychologic riddles fine, 

Not teen analysis combine 
In ver.vc we feel divine. 

Not fierce o’ci balanced rage alone, 
Which him* the ih>iue ami dulls the 
tone — 

They may not sing who groan. 

But a sweet cadence wanting much 
< >f depth perhaps, and fire, but such 
As finer souls can touch 

To finer issues— such as eome 
To him who far afield must roiftn, 

Thinking old thoughts of home. 

Or who in Sabbath twilights hears 
His children lisp a psalm, and fears 
Lest they should see his tears. ’ 

This is his own account, given 
with a considerable amount of lite- 
rary Pharisaism, of Iris own perfor- 
mance in the way of subject and 
species of poetry. That we may give 
our own opinion of what ilie New 
"Writer can do ljcst, we add one scrap 
of a song which might have been 
written in the days when song was 
supreme, the days when the tendcr- 
<sst and most delightful of gallants 
sang with manly grace and a dainty 
conventionalism which is full of 
nature — those songs to Anthea 
and Althea, and the rest, which 


charm the hearts out of us still. 
The writer of to-day is more con- 
scious of the sweet delusion by 
which it pleases him to enthrone 
the lady of his sighs, and is willing 
that all tho world should see him to 
be superior to the bonds he wears; 
but yethohas caught the truecadcnce 
from tho Herricks and Lovelaces, 
who no doubt were voluntary vas- 
sals, and knew it too. 

“But now, alas ! 

So fast a prisoner am 1 to my love, 

No power there is that con my chains 
remove. 

So sweet tho caged hours pass, 

That if it parted me from tlicc, 

I would not willingly go free. 

Nor would I dare 

To ask for reconi peusc of love again. 

Who love thee for the height of thy 
disdain. 

Thou wouldst not bIiow so fair. 

If we should bum with equal fire, 
Instinct with emulous desire. 

Full well I know 

That what I worship is not wholly thee, 
But a fair dream, a pious fantasy, — 

Such as at times doth grow 
On yearnings of the cloistered mind, 

Or the rapt vision of the blind. 

Scorn me, then, sweet,— 

I would not thou shouldst leave tliy lofty 
place, 

Thy lover should not see thee face to face, 

But prostrate at thy feet, 

No recompense, no equal part I seek, 
Only that thou he strong and 1 he woak.” 

This is the very daintiest of fan- 
tastic love-making ; and we do not 
know that any one else quite modern 
lias done it so well before. The 
verses — though there is a line or two, 
like the last line of the second stanza, 
which might be mended — are full of 
melodious charm, and Bing them- 
selves almost without music. If we 
have got a new maker of songs in 
the Now Writer, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves and all the world 
of singers ; for we know not where 
there is so much room for improve- 
ment in any existing branch of art. 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 

A TALE OF TIIE SOUTH DOWNS. 
PART VI. — CHAPTER XXXIII. 


One man there is, or was, who 
ought to have been brought forward 
long ago. Everybody said the same 
thing of him — he wanted nothing 
more than the power of insisting upon 
his reputation, and of checking his 
own bashfulness, to make him one 
of the foremost men anywhere in 
or near Steyning. His name was 
Bottler, as everybody knew; and 
through some hereditary veins of 
thought, they always added “the 
pigman ” — as if ho were a porcine 
hybrid ! 

He was nothing of the sort. lie 
was only a man who stuck pigs, 
when they wanted sticking ; and if 
at such times he showed humunity, 
how could that identify him with 
the animal between his knees 1 He 
was sensitive upon this point at 
times, and had been known to say, 
“ I am no pigman ; what I am is a 
master pork-butclicr.” 

However, he could not get over 
his name, any more than anybody 
else can. And if such a trifle hurt 
his feelings, he scarcely insisted 
upon them, until he was getting 
quite into his fifth quart of ale, and 
discovering his true value. 

A writer of the flint eminence, who 
used to be called “ Tully,” but now 
is euphoniously cited as “Kikero,” 
has taught us that to neglect the 
world’s opinion of one’s self is a proof 
not only of an arrogant, but even 
of a dissolute mind. Bottler could 
prove himself not of an arrogant, 
and still less of a dissolute mind ; 
he respected the opinion of the 
world ; and he showed his respect 
in the most convincing and flattering 
manner, by his style of dress. Ho 


never wore slops, or an apron even, 
unless it were at the decease or 
during tho obsequies of a porker. 
He made it a point of honour to 
maintain an unbroken succession of 
legitimate white stockings — a prob- 
lem of deep and insatiable anxiety 
to every woman in Steyning town. 
In the first place, why did he wear 
them 1 It took several years to de- 
termine this point; blit at last it 
was kno vvn, amid universal applause, 
that he wore them in memory of 
his first love. But then there arose 
a far more difficult and excruciating 
question — how did he do it? Hail 
he fifty pairs 1 Did he wash them 
himself, or did ho make his wife ? 
How could he kill pigs and keep 
liis stockings perpetually unsullied ? 
Emphatically and despairingly, — 
why had they never got a hole in 
themt 

He, however, with an even mind, 
trod tho checkered path of life, 
with fustian breeches and white 
stockings, liis coat was of West 
of England broadcloth, and of a 
rich imperial blue, except where tho 
colour had yielded to time ; and all 
his buttons were of burnished brass. 
His honest count enanco was em- 
bellished with a fine candid smile, 
whenever he spoke of the price of 
pigs or pork ; and no ono had ever 
known him to tell a lie— or at any 
rate he said so. 

This good and remarkable man 
was open to public inspection every 
morning in liis shop, from eight to 
twelve o’clock. He then retired to 
his dinner, and customers might 
thump and thump with a key or 
knife, or oven his own steel, on tho 
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counter, but neither Mr nor Mrs 
Bottler would condescend to turn 
round for them. Nothing less than 
the chink of a guinea would stir 
them at this sacred time. But if 
any one had a guinea to rattle on 
the board, and did it cleverly, the 
blind across the ghiss-door was 
drawn back on its tape, and out 
peeped Bottler. 

When dinner and subsequent 
facts had been dealt with, this 
eminent pigman horsed his cart, 
hoisted his favourite child in over 
the foot-board, and set forth in 
quest of pigs, or as he put it more 
elegantly, “ hanimals german to his 
profession.” That favourite child, 
his daughter Polly, being of breadth 
and length almost equal, and gifted 
with “ how-legs ” (as the public had 
ample means of ascertaining), was 
now about four years old, Aiul 
possessed of remarkable gravity 
even for that age. She would 
stand by the hour between her 
father’s knees, while ho guided the 
shambling horse, and gaze most 
intently at nothing at all ; as if it 
were the first time she over had en- 
joyed the privilege of inspecting it. 

Bags and hones (being typical of 
the beginning and end of humanity) 
have an inner meaning of their 
own, and stimulate all who deal in 
them. At least it often seems to 
be so, though one must not be too 
sure of it. Years of observation 
lead us to begin to ask how to 
observe a little. 

Bonny had not waited for this 
perversity of certainty. Ho had 
long been taking observations of 
Polly Bottler — as bo could got 
them — and the more he saw her, 
the more his finest feelings were 
drawn forth by her, and the way 
she stood between her father’s legs. 
Some boys have l)een known to keep 
ono virtue so enlarged and fattened 
up, like the liver of a Stiasburg goose, 
that tlio flavour of it has been 


enough to abide — if they died before 
dissolution — in the rue bf pious 
memory. 

Exactly so it was with that 
Bonny. He never feigned to be on 
honest boy, because it would have 
been too bad of him j besides that, 
ho did not know how to do it* 
and had his own reasons for wait- 
ing a bit; yet nothing short of 
downright starvation could havo 
driven him at any time to steal 
so much as one pig’s trotter from 
his patron’s cart, or shop, or yard. 
Now this deserves mention, be- 
cause it proves that there does, or 
at any rate did, exist a discoverable 
specimen of a virtue so rare, that its 
existence escaped all suspicion till 
after the classic period of the Latin 
tongue. 

A grateful soul, or a grateful 
spirit — we have no word to express 
“ animus,” though we often express 
it towards one another — such was 
the llomnn form for this virtue, as 
a concrete rarity. And a couple of 
thousand years have made it ever so 
much rarer. 

In one little breast it still abode, 
purely original and native, and 
growing underneath the soil, shy of 
light and haul to find, like the 
truffle of the South Downs. Bonny 
was called, in one breath every day, 
a shameful and a shameless boy ; and 
he may havo deserved hut a mid- 
dling estimate from a lofty point of 
view. It must be admitted that ho 
slipped sometimes over the border 
of right and wrong, when a duck 
or a rabbit, or a green goose haply, 
hopped or waddled on the other 
side of it, in the tempting twilight. 
But even that ho avoided doing, 
until halfpence woto scarce and the 
weather hungry. 

Now being, as has been said 
before, of distinguished countenance 
and costume, ho already had made 
a tender impression upon the heart 
of Polly Bottler ; and when she had 
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been very good and conquered the 
alphabet, up to 1* the pig — at which 
point professional feelings always 
overcame the whole family — the 
reward of merit selected by her- 
self would somotimcs be a little 
visit to Bonny, os the cart came 
back from Findon. There is room 
for suspicion, however, that true 
love may not have been the only 
motive power, or at least that poor 
Bonny had a very formidable rival 
in Jack the donkey; inasmuch as 
the young lady always demanded as 
the first-fruit of hospitality a pro- 
longed caracole on that quadruped, 
which she always performed in 
cavalier fashion, whereto the for- 
mation of her lower members 
afforded especial facility. 

Sow one afternoon towards All- 
hallows day, when the air was brisk 
and the crisp leaves rustled, some 
under foot and some overhead, Mr 
Bottler, upon his return from Stor- 
rington, with four pretty porkers in 
under his net, received from his 
taciturn daughter that push on his 
right knee, whose import lie well 
understood. It meant — “We are 
going to see Bonny to-day. You 
must turn on this side, and go over 
the fields.” 

“All right, little un,” the pig- 
man answered, with his never-fail- 
ing smile. “ Daddy knows os well 
as you do a’most; though you 
can’t expect him to come tip to 
you.” 

Polly gave a nod, which was os 
much os any one ever expected of 
her all the time she was out of 
doors. At home she could talk any 
number to the dozen, when the 
mood was on her ; but directly she 
got into the open air, the size of the 
world was too much for her. All 
she could do was to stand, and 
wonder, and have the whole of it 
going through her, without her feel- 
ing anything. 

After much jolting, and rattling, 


and squeaking of pigs at the rough- 
ness of sod or fallow, they won to 
the entrance of Coombe Lorraine, 
and the hermitage of Bonny. That 
exemplary boy had been all day 
pursuing his calling with his usual 
diligence, and was very busy now, 
blowing up his fire to have some 
hot savoury stow to warm him. 
All his beggings and his buyings, 
&c. were cast in together; and none 
but the cook and consumer could 
tell liow marvellously they always 
managed to agree among themselves, 
and with him. A sharp little turn 
of air had set in, and mode every 
rover of the land sharp set; and 
tlic lid of the pot was beginning to 
lift charily and preciously, when the 
stubble and bramble crackled much. 
Bonny esconced in liis kitchen cor- 
ner, on the right hand outside his 
main entrance, kept stirring the lire, 
and warming his hands, and in- 
dulging in a preliminary smell. 
Bearing ever in mind the stern 
duty of promoting liberal senti- 
ments, lie had felt while passing 
an old woman’s gurden, how thor- 
oughly welcome lie ought to be to 
a few sprigs of basil, a handful of 
onions, ami a pinch of lemon-thyme ; 
ami how much more polite it was to 
dispense with the frigid ceremony 
of asking. 

As the cart rattled up in the 
teeth of the wind, Polly Bottler 
began to expand her frank ingenu- 
ous nostrils ; inhaled the breeze, 
and thus spake with her mouth — 

“ I)ad, I’sc yorry liungy.” 

“ Xo wonder,” replied the pater- 
nal voice ; “ what a boy, to be sure, 
that is to cook ! At his time of 
life, just to taste his stoos ! llc’vo 
got a hoin knowledge what to put 
in — ay, ami what to keep out ; and 
how long to do it. lie dcscrvetli 
that pot as 1 gived him out of the 
biliu’ house; now dotlm’t lie.] If 
moother worn’t looking for us to 
home, with cliittlings and fried 
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taties, I’d as lief Bit down and sup 
with liim. llo makctli me in the 
humour, that he doth.” 

Aa Boon as he beheld his visitors, 
Bonny advanced in a graceful man- 
ner, as if his supper was of no ac- 
count. He hod long been aware 
from the comments of boys at 
Stcyning (who were hostile to him) 
that his chimney-pot hat was not 
altogether in strict accord with his 
character. This had niurtilied him 
as deeply as his lightsome heart 
could feel ; because he had trusted 
to that hat to achieve his restora- 
tion into the bosom of society. The 
words of the incumbent of his parish 
(ere ever the latter began to thrash 
him) had sunk iuto his inner and 
deeper consciousness and conscience ; 
aiul therein had stirred up a nascent 
longing to have something to say to 
somebody whose fore-legs were not 
employed for locomotion any longer. 

Alas, that ghost of a definition 
has no leg to stand upon ! 2s o two 
great authorities (perfect as they 
are, and complete in their own 
system) can agree with one another 
concerning the order of a horse’s 
feet, in walking, ambling, or trot- 
ting, or even standing on all fours 
in stable. The walk of a true-born 
Union is surely almost as important 
a question. Which arm does ho 
swing to keep time with which log; 
and bends lie liis elbows in time 
with his knees; and do all four 
occupy the air, or the ground, or 
himself in a regulated sequence; 
and if so, what aberration must en- 
sue from tho use of a walking-stick 1 
Oedipus, who knew all about feet 
(from the tenderness of his own 
soles), could scarcely be sure of all 
this, before the time of the close of 
the market. 

This is far too important a ques- 
tion to be treated hastily. Only, 
while one is about it, lot Bonny’s 
lint be settled for. Wherever he 
thought to have made an impres- 


sion with this really guinea-hat, 
ridicule and oxecration followed on 
his naked heels ; till he sold it at 
last for tenpenco - halfpenny, and 
camo hock to Ilia naked head. So- 
ciety is not to be carried by storm 
even with a picked-up hat. 

Jack, the donkey, was always de- 
lighted to have Polly Bottler upon his 
back. Not perhaps from any vati- 
cination of his future mistress, but 
because she was sure to reward him 
with a cuke, or an apple, or some- 
thing good; so that when he felt 
her sturdy little legs, both hands 
in his mane, and the heels begin to 
drum, ho would prick his long ears, 
and toss his fine white nose, and 
would even have arched his neck, 
if nature had not strictly forbidden 
him. On tho present occasion, 
however, Polly did not very long 
witch tho world with noble donkey- 
nianship ; although Hr Bottler sat 
patiently in his cart, smiling as if 
lie could never kill a pig, and with 
paternal pride stamped on every 
wrinkle of his nose ; while the 
brief -lived porkers poked their 
snouts through the net, and watched 
with little sharp hairy eyes tho very 
last drama perhaps in which they 
would be spectators only. The 
lively creatures did not suspect 
that Bonny's fire, tho night after 
next, would be cooking some of 
their vital parts, with a truly lino 
smell of sausages. 

Sausages were too dear for Bonny ; 
as even the pigs at a glance were 
aware ; but he earned three quarters 
of a pound for nothing, by noble 
hospitality. To wit, his angel of a 
Polly had not made more than three 
or four parades, while ho (with his 
head scarcely reaching up to the 
mark at the back of the donkey’s 
care, where the perspiration powder- 
ed) shouted, and holloaed, audmade- 
believo to bo very big— as boys 
must do, for practice towards their 
manhood — whenbysome concurrent 
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goodwill of air, and fire, and finer 
elements, the potrlid arose, to let 
out a bubble of goodness returning 
to its native heaven ; and the vola- 
tile virtue gently hovered to leave 
a fair memory behind. 

The merest comer of this fra- 
grance flipped into Polly Bottler's 
nose, as a weaker emanation hod 
done, oven before she began her 
ride. And this time her mouth and 
her voice expressed cessation of 
hesitation. 

“’Et me down, 'el me down,” 
she cried, stretching her fat short 
arms to Bonny; “I ’ants some; 
1’se so liungy.” 

“ Stop a bit, miss,” said BonCny, 
as being the pink of politeness to 
all the fair: “ there, your purty 
little toes is on the blessed ground 
again. Stop a bit, miss, while I runs 
into my house, for to get the spoon.” 

For up to this time he had stirred 
his soup with a forked stick made 
of dogwood, which helps to flavour 
everything ; but now as a host, he 
was bound to show liiB rnoi’c refined 
resources. Polly, however, was so 
Tapt out of her usual immobility, 
that she actually toddled into 
Bonny's house to moke him be 
quick about the spoon. lie, in 
amazement, turned round and stared, 
to be sure of his eyes that such a 
thing could ever have happened to 
him. The jealousy of the collector 
strove with the hospitality of the 
householder and the chivalry of 
tlio rover. But the finer feelings 
conquered, and he ehowed her round 
the comer. Mr Bottler, who could 
not get in, cracked his whip and 
whistled at them. 

Polly, with great eyes of wonder 
and fright at her own daring, longed 
with one breath to go on, and with 
the next to run back again. But 
the boy caught hold of her hand, 
and she stuck to him through the 
ins and outs of light* until there 
was something well worth seeing. 


[Aug. 

What is the sweetest thing in 
life i Hope, love, gold, fame, pride, 
revenge, danger — or anything else, 
according to the nature of the liver. 
But with those who own very little, 
and have “come across” all that 
little, with list and much uncer- 
tainty, the sweetest thing in life is 
likely to he the sense of ownership. 
The mightiest hoarder of gold and 
silver, Croesus, Rhampsinitus, or So- 
lomon, never thought half so much 
of his stores, or at any rate, never 
enjoyed them os muoh as this rag- 
nnd-bone collector his. When lie 
came to his room he held his breath, 
and watched with the greatest 
anxiety for corresponding emotion 
of Polly. 

The room was perhaps about 
twelve feet long, and eight feet 
wide at its utmost, scooped from 
the chalk without any sharp cor- 
ners, but with a grand contempt 
of shape. The floor went up and 
down, and so did the roof, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; the floor ap- 
pearing inclined to rise, and the 
roof to come down if called upon. 
Much excellent rubbish was hero 
to be found ; but the window was 
the first thing to seize and hold any 
stranger’s attention. It must have 
been built* either by or for the old 
hermit who once had dwelt there; 
at any rate no one could have design- 
ed it without a quaint ingenuity. 
It was cut through a throe-foot wall 
of chalk, the embrasure being about 
five feet in span, and three feet deep 
at the crown of the arch. In the 
middle, a narrow pier of chalk was 
left to keep the arch up, and the 
lights on either side were made of 
horn, stained glass, and pig’s bladder. 
The last were of Bonny’s handi- 
work, to keep out the wind when it 
blew too cold among the flaws of 
ages. And now as the evening 
light fetched round the foot of the 
hills, and gathered strongly into this 
western aspect, the richuess of 
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colonrs was sucli that oven Folly’s 
steadfast eyes were (lazed. 

Without vouchsafing so much as 
a glance at Bonny’s hoarded glories, 
the child ran across the narrow 
chamber, and spread out her hands 
and opened her mouth wider even 
than her eyeB, at the tints now 
streaming in on her. The glass liad 
been brought perhaps from some 
ruined chapel of the hillside, and 
glowed with a depth of colour in- 
fused by centuries of sunset; not 
one pane of .regular shape was to be 
found among them; but all, like 
veins of marble, ran with sweetest 
harmony of hue, to meet the hom 
and the pig’s bladder. From the 
outside it looked like a dusty slate 
traversed with bits of a crusted 
bottle ; it required to be seen from 
the inside, like an ancient master’s 
painting. 

Polly, like the rest of those few 
children who do not overtalk them- 
selves, spent much of her time in 
observation, storing the entries in- 
wardly. And young as slic was, 
tlicre might lie perhaps a doubt 
entertained by those who knew her 
whether she were not of a deeper 
and mure solid cast of mind than 
Bonny. Her father at any rate de- 
clared, and her mother was ol' the 
same opinion, that by the time she 
was ten years old she would buy and 
sell all Steyning. However, they 
may have thought this because all 
their other children were so stupid. 

Kow, be they right or he they 
wrong — as may be shown hereafter 
— Polly possessed at least the first 
and most essential of all the many 
endowments needful to approach 
success. Polly Bottler stuck to her 
point. And now, even with those 
fine old colours, like a century of 
rainbows, puzzling her, Polly re- 
membered the stew in the pot, and 
pointed with her finger to the win- 
dow-ledge where something shone 
in a rich blue light 


“Here’s a ’poon, Bonny!” she 
exclaimed; “here’s a ’p # oou! ’Et 
me have it. Bonny.” 

“ No, that’s not a spoon, miss ; 
and I can’t make out for the life of 
me wliatever it can be. I’ve a seed 
a many queer things, but I never 
seed the likes of that afore. Ah, 
take care, miss, or you’ll cut your 
fingers !” 

For Polly, with a most resolute 
air, had scrambled to the top of an 
old brown jar (the salvage from some 
shipwreck) which stood beneath the 
window-sill, and thence with a gal- 
lant sprawl she reached and clutched 
the shining implement which she 
wanted to cat her stew with. The 
boy was surprised to see her lift it 
with her fat brown fingers, and hold 
it tightly without being cut or 
stung, as he expected. For he had 
a wholesome fear of this thing, and 
had set it up as a kind of fetish, his 
mind (like every other) requiring 
something to bow down to. For 
the manner of his finding it first, 
and then its presentment in the 
mouth of Jack, added to the interest 
which its unknown meaning won 
for it. 

AVitli a laugh of triumph the how- 
legged maiden descended from her 
dangerous height, and paying no 
heed to all Bonny’s treasures, wad- 
dled away with her new toy, either 
to show it to her father, or to plunge 
it into the stewpot perhaps. But 
lier caieful host, with an iron spoon 
and a saucer in his hands, ran after 
her, and gently guided her to the 
crock, whither also Mr Bottler sped. 
This was as it should be ; and they 
found it so. For when the boy 
Bonny, with a hospitable sweep, 
lifted the cover of his cookery, a 
sense of that void which all nature 
protests against rose in the forefront 
of all three, and forbade them to 
seek any further. Bottler himself, 
in the stress of the moment, let the 
distant vision lade — of fried pota- 
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toes and comliod chittlings — and 
lapsed irifco that lowest treason to 
Lares and Penates — a supper abroad, 
when the supper at home is salted, 
and peppered, and browning. 

But though Polly opened her 
mouth so wide, and smacked her 
lips, and made every other gratify- 
ing demonstration, not for one mo- 
ment would she cede possession of 
the treasure she had found in 
Bonny’s window. Evon while most 
absorbed in absorbing, she nursed 
it jealously on her la]) ; and even 
when her father had lit his pipe 
from I Sonny's bonfire, and was ready 
to hoist her in again over the foot- 
board , the child stuck fast to her 
new delight, and set up a sturdy 
yell when the owner came to re- 
claim it from her. 

“ Now don’t 'ec, don’t Vo, that's 
a dear,” began the gentle pork- 


butcher, ns the pigs in the cart 
caught up the strain, anti echo had 
enough to do ; for Polly of course 
redoubled her wailings, as all little 
dears must, when coaxed to stop : 
“ here, Bonny, here lad, I’ll gio then 
sixpenco for un, though her aint 
worth a penny, I doubt. And thou 
mnyst call to-morrow, and the 
Misses ’ll gie thee a clot of sas- 
sages.” 

Bonny looked longingly at his 
fetish ; but gratitude and true love 
got the better of veneration. Polly, 
moreover, might well be trusted to 
preserve this idol, until in the day 
when he made her his own, it should 
return into his bosom. And so ic 
came to pass that tills Palladium of 
the hermitage was set up at the head 
of Polly Bottler’s little crib, and 
installed in the post of her favourite 
doll. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Though Coornbe Lorraine was so 
old a mansion, and so full of old 
customs, tlie Christmas of the 
“comet year” was as dull as a Sun- 
day in a warehouse. Hilary (who 
had always been the life of the 
place) was far away, fed upon hanl- 
sliips and short rations. Alice, 
though full sometimes of spirits, 
at other times would mm away, and 
fret, and blame liersclf, as if the 
whole of the fault was on her side. 
This was of course an absurd idea ; 
but sensitive girls, in moods of de- 
jection, are not good judges of ab- 
surdity ; and Alice at such times 
fully believed that if she had not 
intercepted so much of her father’s 
affection from her brother, things 
would have been very different. It 
might have been so ; but the answer 
was, that she never had wittingly 
stood between them; but on the con- 
trary had laid herself out, even at 
the risk of offending both, to bring 


their widely different nature-, into 
kinder unity. 

Sir Boland also was becoming nmm. 
and more reserved and meditative. 
He would sit for hours in his W»k- 
room, immersed in his favourite 
studies, or rather absorbed in hi* 
misty abstractions. Ami Lilly 
Valeria did not add to tin* cheer ol* 
tin* household, although perhaps die 
did increase its comfort, by suddenly 
ceasing to interfere with Mrs Pip- 
kins and everybody else, and send- 
ing for the parson of the next parish, 
because she had no faith in Mr 
Ilales. That worthy’s unprofes- 
sional visits, and those of liis wife 
and daughters, were now almost the 
only pleasant incidents of the day 
or week. For the country was nu ire 
and more depressed by the gloomy 
burden of endless war, the scarcity 
of the fruits of the earih, and tin- 
slaughter of good brave people So 
tliat as tlie time went on, what with 
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miserable expedition?, pestilence, 
long campaigns, hard sieges, furious 
hatfles, and starvation — there was 
scarcely any decent family that 
was not gone into mourning. 

Even the Hector, as lucky a man 
ns over lived, had lost u nephew, or 
at least a nephew of his dear wife, 
— which, lie said, was almost worse 
to him — slain in battle, fighting 
hard for liis country and constitu- 
tion. Air Hales preached a beauti- 
ful sermon, as good as a book, about 
it ; so that all the parish wept, and 
three young men enlisted. 

The sheep were down in the low- 
lands now, standing up to their 
knees in litter, and chewing very 
slowly; or sidling up against one 
another in the joy of woollincss ; or 
lying down, with their bare grave 
noses stretched for contemplation’s 
sake, winking with their gentle eyes, 
and thanking God for the roof above 
them, and tlio troughs in front of 
them. They never regarded them- 
selves as mutton, nor their lleeccs as 
worsted yarn : it was really sad to be- 
hold them, and think that the futuro 
could not make them miserable. 

No snow laid fallen ; but all the 
■downs were spread with that sombre 
brown which is the breath or the 
blast of the wind-fiost. l*ut Alice 
Lorraine took her daily walk, for 
her father forbade her to ride on 
the hill tops in the bleak and hitter 
wind. Her thoughts were continu- 
ally of her brother ; mid as the cold 
breeze rattled lier cloak, or sprayed 
her soft hands through her gloves, 
many a time she said to herself: 
“ I suppose there is no frost in 
Spain ; or not like this, at any 
rate. How could the poor fellow 
sleep in a tent in such dreadful 
weather as this is ? ” 

How little she dreamed that he 
had to sleep (whenever he got such 
a blissful chance), not in a tent, 
but an open trench, with a keener 
wind and a blacker frost preying on 
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his shivering bones, while* cannon- 
balls and fiery shells in a pitiless 
storm rushed over him ! It was no 
feather-bed fight that was fought in 
front of Ciudad liodrigo. About 
the middle of January, A.D. 1812, 
desperate work was going on. 

For now there was no time to 
think of life. Within a certain 
number of days the fort must be 
taken, or the army lost. The de- 
fences were strong, and the garrison 
brave, and supplied with artillery 
far superior to that of the besiegers ; 
the season also, and the bitter wea- 
ther, fought against the British ; and 
so did the indolence of their allies ; 
and so did British roguery. The 
sappers could only -work in the 
dark (because of the grape from the 
ramparts) ; and working thus, the 
tools either bent beneath their feet 
or snapped oil* short. The contrac- 
tor had sent out false-grained stuff, 
instead of good English steel and 
iron ; and if in this world he earned 
his fortune, lie assured liis fate in 
the other. 

At length, by stubborn perse- 
verance, most of these troubles were 
overcome, and tlic English batteries 
opened, lioar answered roar, and 
bullet bullet, and the black air was 
striped with lire and smoke; and 
men began to study the faces of the 
men that shot at them, until, after 
some days of hard pounding, it was 
determined to rush in. All who 
care to read of valour know what a 
desperate rush it was, — liow strong 
men struggled, and leaped, and 
clomb, hung, and swung, on the 
crest of the breach, like stormy 
surges towering, and then leaped 
down upon spluttering shells, drawn 
swords, and sparkling bayonets. 

Beforo the signal to storm was 
given, and while men wore talking 
of it, Hilary Lorraine felt most un- 
comfortably nervous. He did not 
possess that stolid phlegm which is 
found more often in square-built 

N 
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people ; neither had ho any share of 
fatalism, cold or hoi He was no- 
thing more than a spirited young 
Englishman, very fond of life, hating 
cruelty, and fearing to have any 
hand in it. Although he had been 
in the trenches, and exposed to fre- 
quent dangers, he had not been in 
hand-to-hand conflict yet ; and ho 
knew not how he might behave. 
He knew that he was an officer now 
in the bravest and hardiest army 
known on earth since the time of 
the Sammies — although perhaps 
not the very best behaved, as they 
proved that self-same night. And 
not only that, but an officer of the 
famous Light Division, and the 
fiercest regiment of that division — 
everywhere known as the “Fight- 
ers;” and ho was not sure that lie 
could fight a frog. He was sure 
that he never could kill anybody, at 
least in his natural state of mind ; 
and worse than that, he was not at 
all sure that he could endure to bu 
killed himself. 

However, he made preparation for 
it. He brought out the Testament 
Mabel had given him as a parting 
keepsake, in the moment of true 
love’s piety ; and he opened it at a 
passage marked with a woven tress 
of her long rich hair — “ Soldiers, do 
that is commanded of you and ho 
wondered whether lie could manage 
it. And while lie was trembling, 
not with fear of the enemy, but of 
liis own young heart, the Colonel 
of that regiment came, and laid his 
one hand on Hilary’s shoulder, aiul 
looked into his bright blue eyes. 
In all the army there was no braver, 
nobler, or kinder-hearted man, than 
Colonel C of that regiment. 

Hilary looked at this true veteran 
with all the reverence, and even 
awe, which a young subaltern (if fit 
for anything) feels for commanding 
experience. Never a word he spoke, 
however, but waited to be spoken to. 

“You will do, lad. You will 


do,” said the Colonel, who had little 
time to spare. “ I would rather see 
you like that than uproarious, or 
even as cool as a cucumber. I was 
just like that before my first action. 
Lorraine, you will not disgrace your 
family, your countiy, or your regi- 
ment.” 

The Colonel liad lost two sons in 
battle, younger men than Hilary, 
otherwise he might not have stopped 
to enter into an ensign’s mind, llut 
every word he spoke struck fin' in 
the heart of this gentle youth. True 
gratitude chokes common answers ; 
and Hilary made none to him. An 
hour afterwards he made it, by sav- 
ing the life of tho Colonel. 

The Light Division (kept close 
and low from the sight of the sharp 
French gunners) were waiting in a 
hollow curvo of the inner parallel, 
where tho ground gave way a little, 
under San Frauciseo. There hail 
been no time to do anything more 
than breach the stone of the ram- 
parts ; all the outer defences were 
almost as sound as ever. Tlie Light 
Division had orders to carry tho 
lesser broach — cost what it might— 
and then sweep tho ramparts as far 
as the main breach, where the strong 
assault was. And so well did tlioy 
do their work, that they turned tho 
auxiliary into tho main attack, and 
bodily carried tho fortress. 

For, sooth to say, they expected, 
but could not manage to wait for, 
the signal to storm. No sooncridid 
they hear tho firing on tho right 
than they began to stamp and swear; 
foT the liay-bags they were to throw 
into the ditch were not at hand, and 
not to be seen. “ Are wo Iioimm, to 
wait for tho hay ? ” cried an Irish- 
man of the Fifty-second ; and with 
that they all set oil', as fast as ever 
their legs could carry them. Hilary 
laughed — for his sense of humour 
was never very far to seek — at the 
way in which these men set off, as 
if it wcie a game of football; and at 
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tlio wonderful mixture of fun and 
fury in their faces. Also, at this 
sudden burlesque of the tragedy he 
expected — with heroes out at heels 
and elbow, and small-clothes stream- 
ing upon the breeze. For the British 
Government, os usual, left coats, 
shoes, and breeches, to last for ever. 

(< Bun, lad, run/ 9 said Major Na- 
pier, in his quiet Scottish way; 
“ you are bound to bo up with them, 
as one might say ; and your legs 
are unco long. 1 shall na hoory 
myscll, but take the short cut over 
the open." 

“ May I come with you 1 ” asked 
Hilaiy, panting. 

“ If you have na mitlicr nor wife,” 
said the Major ; f * na wifo, of course, 
by tlio look of you.” 

Lorraine hod no senso what ho 
was about; for the grape-shot whistled 
through the air like hornets, and cut 
off one of his loose fair locks, as ho 
crossed tlio open with MajoT Napier, 
to head their hot men at tho crest 
of the glacis. 

Now how things happened after 
tliat, or even what things happened 
at all, that headlong young officer 
never could tell. As he said in his 
letter to Gregory Lovejoy — for he 
was not allowed to write to Mabel, 
and would not describe such a scene 
to Alice — “the eliicf thing I remem- 
ber is a lot of rushing and stumbling, 
and swearing and cheering, and 
staggering and tumbling backward. 
And I got a tremendous crack on 
tho head from a cannon laid across 
the top of tho breach, but luckily 


not a loaded one; and i believe 
there were none of our fellows in 
front of me, but I cannot be certain 
because of the smoke, and the row, 
and the rush, and confusion ; and I 
saw a Crapaud with a dead level at 

Colonel C . I suppose I was 

too small game for him, — and I was 
just in time to slash his trigger-hand 
off (which I felt justified in doing), 
and his musket went up in the air 
and went off, and I just jumped 
aside from a fine bearded fellow who 
rushed at me with a bayonet ; and 
before he could have at mo again, 
he fell dead, shot by his own friends 
from behind, who were shooting at 
me — more >hame to them — when 
our men charged with empty mus- 
kets. And when the breach was 
out own, wo were formed on the 
top of the rampart, and went off at 
double-quick, to help at tho main 
breach, and so wo did ; and that is 
about all I know of it.” 

But the more experienced warriors 
knew a great deal more of Hilary’s 

doings, especially Colonel C of 

his regiment, and Major Napier, and 
Colonel M‘Leod. All of these said 
that “they never saw any young 
fellow beliavo^so well, for the first 
time of being under deadly fire; 
that he might have been ‘ off Iris 
head 9 for tho moment^ but that 
would very soon wear off — or if it 
did not, all the better, so long as ho 
always did the right thing thus; and 
(unless he got shot) he would be an 
honour to the country, the army, 
and the regiment I ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Having no love of bloodshed, and time. But now ho has been getting 
having tlio luck to know nothing sharper and sharper month after 
about it, some of us might be glad month ; and hearing so much about 
to tum into the white gate across sieges and battles, ho never can be cer- 
the lane leading into Old Applewood tain when tho county of Kent will 
farm — if only tho franklin would be invaded. For the last ten years 
unlock it for anybody in this war- he has expected something of the sort 
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at least, »and being of a prudent 
mind keeps & dude -gun heavily 
loaded. 

Moreover, Mabel is back again 
from exile with Unde Clitherow ; 
and though the Grower only says 
that “ she is well enough, for aught 
he knows," when compliments are 
paid him about her good looks by 
the neighbourhood, he knows well 
enough that she is more than that ; 
and he believes all the county to 
be after her. It is utterly useless 
to deny — though hot indignation 
would expand his horticultural 
breast at the thought — that he may 
have been just a little set up, by 
that trifling aifair about Hilary. 
“It never were the cherries," he 
says to himself, as the author of a 
great discovery ; “ aha, I seed it all 
along! Wife never guessed of it, 
but I did” — shame upon thee, 
Grower, for telling thyself such a 
dreadful “ caulker ! ” — “ and now we 
can see, as plain as a pikestaff, the 
very thing I seed, when it was that 
big!” Upon this he shows himself 
his thumb-nail, and fuels that he 
has earned a glass of his ale. 

Mabd, on the other hand, is 
dreadfully worried by foreign af- 
fairs. She wants to know why 
they must be always fighting ; and 
as nobody can give any other reason, 
except that they “ suppose it is nat- 
ters],” she only can shake her head 
very sadly, and oak, “how would 
you like to have to do it 1 ” 

They turn up the udders of the 
cows, to think out this great ques- 
tion, and the spurting into the pail 
stops short, and the cow looks round 
with great bountiful eyes, and a flat 
broad nose, and a spotted tongue, 
desiring to know wbat they are at 
with her. Is her milk not worth 
the milking, pray 1 

This leads to no satisfaction what- 
ever, upon behalf of any one ; and 
Mabd, after a shiver or two, runs 
bock to the broad old fireplace, to 


sit in the light and the smell of the 
wood, to spread her pointed fingers 
forth, and see how clear they are, 
and think. For Mabel’s hands are 
quite as pretty os if they were of 
true Norman blood, instead of the 
elder Dtuiish cast ; and Bhe is very 
particular now not to have any lino 
visible under her nails. 

And now in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1812, before the witching fes- 
tival of St Valentine was prepared 
for, with cudgelling of brains, and 
violent rhymes, and criminal assaults 
upon grammar, this “flowerof Kent” 
— as the gallant hop-growers in toast- 
ing moments entitled her — was sit- 
ting, or standing, or drooping her 
head, or whatever suits best to their 
metaphor, at or near the fireplace 
in the warm old simple hall. Love, 
however warm and faithful, is all 
the better for a good clear fire, ere 
ever the snowdrops begin to spring. 
Also it loves to watch the dancing 
of the flames, and the flickering 
light, and even in the smoke dis- 
covers something to itself akin. 
Mabel was full of these lieautiful 
dreams, localise she was left alto- 
gether to liersclf ; and because she 
remembered so well whnt had hap- 
pened along every inch of the dining- 
table; and, above all, because she 
was sleepy. Long anxiety, and 
great worry, and the sense of having 
no one tit to understand a girl — but 
everybody taking low, and mercen- 
ary, and fickle views, and even the 
most trusty people giving base ad- 
vice to one, in those odious prover- 
bial forms, — “ a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” “fast find- 
fast bind,” “ there is better fish in 
the sea,” &c. ; Mabel thought there 
never had been such a selfish world 
to deal with. 

Has not every kind of fame, how- 
ever pure it may be and exalted, its 
own special disadvantage, lest poor 
mortals grow too proud! At any 
rate Mabel now reflected, rather 
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with sorrow than with triumph, 
upon her fame for pancakes — be- 
cause it was Shrovo-Tuesday now, 
and all her tender thrills and deep 
anxieties must bo discarded for, or at 
any rate distracted by, the composi- 
tion of batter. Her father’s sense 
of propriety was so strong, and that 
of excellence so keen, that pancakes 
he would have on Nteovc-Tuesday, 
and 2^ nca hcs only from Mabel’s 
hand, She had pleaded, however, 
for leave to make them here in the 
dining-hall, instead of frying at the 
kitchen fireplace, because she knew 
what Sally the cook and Susan tho 
maid would be at with her. Those 
two girls would never leave her tho 
smallest chance of retiring into her 
deeper nature, and meditating. Al- 
though they could understand no- 
thing at all, they would take advan- 
tage of her good temper, to enjoy 
themselves with the most worn-out 
jokes. Such trumpery was below 
Mabel now ; and some day or other 
she would let them know it. 

Without, thinking twice of such 
low matters, the maiden was now in 
great trouble of the heart, by reason 
of sundry rumours. Paddy from 
Cork had brought home word from 
Maidstone only yesterday, that a 
desperate fight had been fought in 
Spain, ami almost everybody had 
been blown up. Both armies bad 
made up their minds to die so, that 
with the drums heating and the 
colours Hying, they marched into a 
powder-magazine, and tossed up a 
pin which should bo the one to fire 
it, and blow up the others. And 
the English lmd lost the toss, and 
no one survive* l to tell the story. 

Mabel doubted most of this, 
though Paddy vowed that he liatl 
known tho like, “ when wars was 
wars, and tho boys had spirit ; ” still 
she felt sure that there had been 
something, and she longed most 
sadly to know all about it. Her 
brother Gregory was in London, 


keeping his Hilary term, pnd slav- 
ing at his wretched law-books ; and 
she had begged him, if ho loved her, 
to send down all the latest news by 
John Sliorne every market-day — 
for the post would not carry news- 
papers. And now, having mixed 
her batter, she waited, sleepy after 
sleepless nights, unable to leave her 
post and go to meet the van, as she 
longed to do, the while the lire was 
clearing. 

Pensively sitting thus, and long- 
ing for somebody to look at her, 
she glanced at the face of the dock, 
which was the only face regarding 
her. And she won from it but the 
stern frown of time — she must set 
to at lier pancakes. Patter is all 
the better for standing ready-made 
for an hour or so, the weaker par- 
ticles expire, while the good stuff 
grows the more fit to be fried, and 
to turn over in the pan properly. 
With a gentle sigh, the “ ilower of 
Kent” put her frying-pan on, just 
to warm tho bottom. No lard for 
her, but tho best fresh-butter — at 
any rato for the first half-dozen, to 
be set aside for lier father and mo- 
ther ; after that she would bo more 
frugal perhaps. 

But just as the butter began to 
ooze on the bottom of tho pan she 
heard, or thought that she heard, a 
sweet distant tinkle coming through 
the frosty air, and running to Hie 
window she caught beyond doubt 
the sound of tho bells at the corner 
of the lane, the bells that the horses 
always wore when the nights were 
dark and long ; and a throb of eager 
hope and fear went to her heart at 
every tinkle. 

“ I cannot wait ; how can I 
wait?” she cried, with flushing 
cheeks and eyes twice -laden be- 
tween sinilos and tears; “father’s 
pancakes can wait much better. 
There, go back,” she spoke to the 
frying-pan, as with the prudent care 
of a fine young housewife she lifted 
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it off agd laid it on the hob for 
fear of tho butter burning; and 
then with quick stops out she 
wont, not even stopping to find a 
hat, in her hurry to meet the van, 
and know the best or the worst of 
the news of the war. For “ crusty 
John,” who would go through fire 
and water to please Miss Mabel, 
had orders not to come home with- 
out the very latest tidings. There 
was nothing to go to market now ; 
but the van had been up with 
n load of straw to soino mows where 
the Grower had taken n contract ; 
and, of course, it came loaded back 
with litter. 

While Mabel was all impatience 
and fright, John Shome, in the most 
deliberate manner, descended from 
the driving-box, and purposely shun- 
ning her eager glance, began to un- 
fasten the leader’s traces, and pass 
them through his homy hands, and 
coil them into elegant spirals, like 
horns of Jupiter Ammon. Mabel’s 
fear grew worse and worse, because 
ho would not look at her. 

“ Oh John, you never could have 
the heart to keep me waiting like 
this, unless ■” 

“ What ! you there, Missic? Lor’ 
now, what can have brought ’ec 
out this weather ?” 

“ As if you did not see me, 
John ! Why, you must have seen 
mo all along.” 

“This here be such a dreadful 
horse to smoke,” said John, who 
always shunned downright fibs, 
“ that railly I never knows what 
I do see when I be longsido of 
un. Ever since us come out of 
Sennooks, he have a been confusing 
of me. Not that I blames un for 
what a can’t help. Now there, now ! 
The watter be frozen in trough. 
Go to the bucket, jackanapes ! ” 

“Oh John, you never do seem 
to think — because you have got so 
many children only fit to go to 
school, you seem to think ” 


“Why, you said as I couldn't 
think now, Missie, in the last breath 
of your puriy mouth. Well, what 
is it os I ought to think f Whoa 
there 1 Stand still, wull’eef” 

“ John, you really are too bad. 
I have boon all tho morning mak- 
ing pancakes, and you shan’t have 
one, John Shome, you shan’t, if 
you keep me waiting one more 
second.” 

“ Is it consarning they fighting 
fellows you gets into such a hurry, 
Miss ? Well, they have had a rare 
fight, sure enough ! Fourscore 
officers gone to glory, besides all 
the others as was not worth count- 
ing!” 

“ Oh John, you give me such a 
dreadful pain hero ! Let 111 c know 
the worst, I do implore you.” 

“lie aint one of ’em. Now, is 
that euough 1 ” John Shorne made 
so little of true love now, and for- 
got his early situations so, in the 
bosom of a hungiy family, that lie 
looked upon Mabel’s “ coorting ” as 
an ngreeablo playground for little 
jokes. Hut now lie was surprised 
and frightened at lier way of tak- 
ing them. 

“ There, don’t *ee ciy now, that’s 
a dear,” he said, as she leaned on 
tho shaft of the waggon, and sob- 
bed so that the near wheeler began 
in pure sympathy to sniff at her. 

“ Lord bless ’ee, there be nothing to 
cry about. He’vo a been and dooed 
wonders, that a hath.” 

“Of course he lias, John; lie 
could not help it. lie was sure to 
do wonders, don’t you see, if only 
— if only they did not stop him.” < 

“ He liathn’t killed Lonyparty 
yet,” said John, recovering his vein 
of humour, as Mabel began to smile 
through her tears; “but 1 b’lievo 
lie wool, if he gooeth on only half so 
well as ho have begun. For my 
part, I’d soonder kill dree of un 
than sell out in a bad market, I 
know. Lut here, you can take it, 
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and road all about un. Lor’ bless 
me, wherever have 1 put the pop- 
per?” 

•'‘Now do be quick, John, for 
once in your life. Dear John, do 
try to be quick, now.” 

“ Strornary gallantry of a young 
h officer ! Could have sworn that 
it were in my brceches-poekct. 1 
always thought ‘ gallantry 9 meant 
something bad. A running after 
strange women, and that.” 

“Oh no, John — oh no, John; 
it never does. How can you think 
of such dreadful things ? I hit how 
long arc you going to be, John? ” 

“ Well, it did when I wor a 
boy, that’s certain. But now they 
changes everything so — even the 
words wo was bom to. It have 
come to mean killing of strange 
men, hath it? "Wherever now ran 
I have put that pappor? I must 
have dropped un on the road, after 
all.” 

“ You never can have clone such 
a stupid thing! — such a wicked, 
cruel thing, John Sliorne ! If you 
have, I will never forgive you. 
Very likely you put it in the crown 
of your hat.” 

“ Sure enough, and so I did. 


You must he a witch, Miss Mabel. 
And here’s the very Cornell turned 
down when I read it to the folk at 
the 1 Pig and Whistle/ ‘ Glorious 
British victory — capture of Shoe- 
dad Rodleygo — eighty British offi- 
cers killed, and forty great guns 
taken ! ’ There, there, bless your 
bright eyes ! now will you be con- 
tent with it?” 

“Oh, give it me, give it me! 
IIow can I tell until I have read it 
ten times over?” 

Crusty John blessed all the 
girls of the period (becoming more 
and more too many for him) os his 
master’s daughter ran away to de- 
vour tliat greasy journal. And by 
the time lie had pulled liis coat off*, 
and shouted for Paddy and another 
man, and stuck his own pitchfork 
into the litter, as soon as they had 
backed the wheelers, Mabel was up 
in her own little room, and down 
on her knees to thank the Lord for 
the abstract herself had made of it 
•Somehow or other, the natural im- 
pulse of all good girls, at that time, 
was to believe that they had a 
Creator and Father whom to thank 
for all mercies; But that idea lias 
l>een improved since then. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


At Coombo Lorraine thcf>o tilings 
had been known and entered into 
some time ago. For Sir Boland 
had not left his son so wholly un- 
cared for in a foreign land as Hil- 
ary in his sore heart believed. In 
his regiment there was a certain 
old major, lame, and addicted to 
violent language, but. dry and sensi- 
ble according to his lights, and 
truthful, and upright, and quarrel- 
some. Burning to be first, ns lie 
always did in every desperate eon- 
flict, Major Clumps saw the young 
fellows get in front of him, and his 
temper exploded always. 11 Come 


back, come back, yon — ” condemned 
offspring of canine lineage, he used 
to shout ; “ lot an honest man have 
a fair start with you ! Because my 
feet are — there you go again; no 
consideration, any of you ! ” 

This Major Clumps was admirably 
“connected," being tlie nepbew of 
Lord de Lampnor, the husband of 
Lady Valeria's friend. So that by 
this means it was brought round 
that Hilary’s doings shoidd he re- 
ported. And Lady Valeria lmd 
received a letter in which her grand- 
son’s exploits at the storming of 
Ciudad llodrigo were so recounted 
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that Alice wept, and the ancient 
lady smiksd with pride; and even 
Sir Poland said, “'Well, after all, 
that boy can do something.” 

The following afternoon the mas- 
ter of Coombo Lorraine was sent 
for, to have a long talk with his 
mother about matters of dry busi- 
ness. Now Sir Itoland particularly 
hated business ; his income was 
enough for all his wants ; liis am- 
bition (if over he had any) -was a 
vague and vaporons element; he 
left to his lawyers all matters of 
law ; and even the management of 
his land, but for his mother's strong 
opposition, lie would gladly have 
left to a steward or agent, although 
the extent of his property scarcely 
justiiiod such an appointment. So 
he entered his mother's room that 
day -with a languid stop and reluc- 
tant air. 

The lady paid very little heed to 
that. Perhaps she even enjoyed it 
a little. Holding that every man 
i* hound to attend to his own af- 
fairs, she had little patience and no 
sympathy with such philosophic in- 
difference. On the other hand, Sir 
Poland could not deny himself a 
little cpiiet smile, when lie saw liis 
mother’s great preparations to bring 
him both to book and deed. 

Lady Valeria Lorraine was sitting 
as upright as she had sat through- 
out her life, and would sit, until 
she lay down for ever. On the 
table before her were several thick 
and portentously dirty documents, 
arranged and docketed by lieT own 
sagacious hand ; and beyond these, 
and opened at pages for reference, 
lay certain old law-books of a mopt 
deterrent guise and attitude. Shep- 
pard's ‘Touchstone’ (before Pres- 
ton’s time), Littleton’s ‘Tenures,’ 
Vincr’s ‘ Abridgment, ’ Corny n's ‘Di- 
gest,’ GrlanviUe, Plowdeu, and other 
great authors, were here prepared to 
cause delicious confusion in the 
keenest feminine intellect ; and 


Lady Valeria was quite sure now 
that they all contradicted one an- 
other. 

After the formal salutation, which 
she always insisted upon, the vener- 
able hidy began to fuss about a 
little, and pTotend to be at a loss 
with things. She was always 
dressed as if she expected a visit 
from the royal family ; and it was 
as good as a lecture for any slovenly 
young girls to see how cleverly she 
avoided soil of dirty book, or dirtier 
]mrchment, upon her white cuffs or 
.Flemish lace. Even her delicate 
pointed fingers, shrunken as they 
wore with age, had a knack of 
flitting over grime, without attract- 
ing it. 

“I daresay you are surprised,” 
she said, witli Iiot usual soft and 
courteous smile, “ at seeing me em- 
ployed like this, and turning lawyer 
in my old age,” 

Sir Poland said something com- 
plimentary, knowing that it was 
expected of him. The ancient lad}' 
had always taught him — however 
erroneous tlie doctrine — that no 
man who is at a loss for the proper 
compliment to a lady deserves to be 
thought a gentleman. She always 
liad treated her son as a gentleman, 
dearer to her than other gentlemen ; 
but still to bo regarded in that light 
maiidy. And lie, perhaps by in- 
heritance, had been led to behave 
to his own son thus — a line of be- - 
liaviour warmly resented by the 
impetuous Hilary. 

“ Now I beg you to attend — you . 
must try to attend,” continued Lady 
Valeria : “ rouse yourself up, if you. 
please, dear Poland. This is not a. 
question of astrologers, or any queer 
thing of that soTt, hut a common- 
sense matter, and, I might say, a 
difficult point of law, perhaps.” 

“That being so,” Sir Poland, 
answered, with a smile of bright 
relief, “our course becomes very 
simple. AVc lia^o nothing that we 
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nocd trouble ourselves to be puzzled 
with uncomfortably. Messrs Crook- 
son, Hack, & Clinker. They know 
how to keep in arrear, and to 
charge.” 

“it is your own fault, my dear 
Roland, if they overcharge you. 
Kvorybody will do so, when they 
know that you mean to put up with 
it. Your clear father was under my 
guidance much more than you hove 
over been, and he never let people 
overcharge him — more than he could 
help, 1 mean.” 

“ I quite pcrceivo the distinction, 
mother. You have put it very 
dearly. But how does that bear 
upon the matter you have now to 
speak of?" 

“In a groat many ways. This 
a oooui it of Hilary's desperate be- 
haviour, as 1 must call it upon 
sound reflection, leads me to con- 
sider the great, probability of some- 
thing happening to him. There 
are many battles yet to be fought, 
and some of them may bo worse 
than this. You remember what Mr 
Mulahidc said when your dear father 
would insist upon that resettlement 
of the entire property in the year 
1799 .” 

Sir Roland knew quite well that 
it was not his dear father at all, blit 
his mother, who hud insisted upon 
that very stringent and ill-advised 
proceeding, in which he himself had 
joined reluctantly, and only by dint 
of her persistence. However, he 
did not remind her of this. 

“ To be sure,” he replied, “ 1 
remember it clearly ; and I have liis 
very words somewhere. lie declined 
to draw it in accordance with the 
instructions of our solicitors, until 
his own opinion upon it had been 
laid before the family — a most un- 
usual course, ho said, for counsel in 
chambers to adopt, but having some 
knowledge of the parties concerned, 
1m hoped they would pardon his in- 
terference. And then his words 


were to .this effect — 'The operation 
of such a settlement may bo most 
injurious. The parties will be tying 
their own hands most completely, 
without — so far as I can perceive — 
any adequate reason for doing so. 
Supposing, for instance, there should 
be occasion for raising money upon 
those estates during the joint lives 
of the grandson and granddaughter, 
and before the granddaughter is of 
age, there will he no means of doing 
it. The limitation to her, which is 
a most unusual one in such cases, 
will preclude the possibility of re- 
presenting the fee -simple. The 
young lady is now just five years 
old, and if this extraordinary settle- 
ment is made, no marketable title 
can bo deduced for the next sixteen 
years, except, of course, in the case 
of her decease.* And many other 
objections lie made, all of which, 
however, were overruled ; and after 
that protest he prepared the settle- 
ment.” 

“ The matter was hurried through 
your father's state of health ; for at 
that very time he was on his death- 
bed. But no harm whatever lias- 
come of it, which shows that wo 
were right, and Mr Malahidc quite 
wrong. But I have been looking 
to see what would happen, in case 
poor Hilary — ah, it was his own 
fault that all these restrictions were 
introduced. Although he was 
scarcely twelve years old, he had 
shown himself so thoroughly vola- 
tile, so veiy easy to lead away, and, 
as it used to be ealled by vulgar 
people, so ‘happy-go-lucky,* that 
your dear father wished, while ho 
had the power, to disable him from 
lessening any further out lessened 
estates. And but for that settle- 
ment, where might wo be ? ** 

“You know, my dear mother, 
that 1 never liked that exceedingly 
complicated and most mistrustful 
settlement. And if I had not been 
so sick of all business, after the loss- 
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of iny dear wife, even your powers 
of persuasion would have failed to 
make me execute it At any rate, 
it lias had one good effect It has 
robbed poor Hilary to a great ex- 
tent of the cliarms that lie must 
have possessed for the Jews,” 

“How can they discover such 
things 7 With a firm of trusty and 
most respectable lawyers — to me it 
is quite wonderful.” 

“ How many things are wondrous, 
and nothing more wondrous than 
man himself — except, of course, a 
Jow. They do find out ; and they 
never let us find out how they 
managed it. Hut do let me ask 
you, my dear mother, what particu- 
lar turn of thought has compelled 
you to be so learned 7 ” 

“ You mean these books 7 Well, 
let me think. I quite forget what 
it was that I wanted. It is useless 
to flatter me, Roland, now. My 
memory is not as it was, nor my 
sight, nor any other gift. However, 
I ought to bo very thankful ; and I 
often try to be so. M 

“Take a little time to think,'* 
Sir Roland said, in his most gentle 
tone ; “ and then, if it does not 
occur to you, we can talk of it some 
other time.” 

“Oh, now I remember! They 
told me something about the poor 
boy being smitten with some girl of 
inferior station. Of course, even he 
would have a little more sense than 
ever to dream of marrying her. 
Hut young men, although they 
mean nothing, are apt to say things 
that cost money. And above all 
others, Hilary may have given some 
grounds for damages — he is so in- 
considerate ! now if that should be 
so, and they give a large verdict, 
as a low-born jury always does 
against a well - born gentleman, 
several delicate points arise. In 
the first place, lias he any legal 
right to fall in love under this 
settlement 7 And if not, how can 
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any judgment bike effect on his 
interest? And again, if he should 
fall in battle, would that stay pro- 
ceedings 7 And if all these points 
should be settled against us, have 
we any power to raise the money 7 
For I know tliat you have no 
money, Roland, except what you 
receive from land ; as under my 
advice every farthing of accumula- 
tion has been laid out in buying 
back, field by field, portions of our 
lost property." 

“Yes, my dear mother; ami 
worso than that; every field so 
purchased has been declared or 
assured — or whatever they call it 
— to follow the trusts of this settle- 
ment, so that I verily believe if I 
wanted £5000 for any wnt 
family purposes, I must raise it — 
if at all — upon more por-^iial 
security. Hut surely, dear mother, 
you cannot find fault with the 
very efficient manner in which 
3 ’our own desirea have been carried 
out.” 

“ Well, my son, I have acted for 
tlic best, and according to your 
dear father’s plans. When I mar- 
ried your father,” tin* old lady con- 
tinued, with a soft quiet pride, 
which was quite her own, “it was 
believed, in the very best quarters, 
that the Duchess Dowager of Clial- 
corhin, of whom ]»erhaps you may 
have heard me speak ” 

“ Truly yes, mother, every other 
day” 

“ And, my dear son, I have a 
right to do so of my own god- 
mother, and great-aunt. The sneer- 
ing spirit of the present day cannot 
rob us of all our advantages. How- 
ever, your father (as was right and 
natural on his part) felt a conviction 
— as those low Methodists are 
always saying of themselves — tliat 
there would lie a hundred thousand 
pounds, to help him in what ho 
was thinking of. Hut her Grace 
was vexed at my marriage ; and so, 
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as you know, my dear Poland, I 
"brought the Lorraines nothing. 1 ’ 

“ Yes, my dear mother, you 
brought yourself, and your clear 
mind, and clever management.” 

" Will you always think that of 
mo, Poland, dear? Whatever hap- 
pens, when I am gone, will you 
always believe that I did my best ? ” 

Sir Poland was surprised at his 
mother’s veiy unusual state of mind. 
And he saw how her delicate face 
was softened from its calm com- 
posure. And the like emotion 
moved himself ; for he was a man 
of strong feeling, though he deigned 
so rarely to let it out, and froze it 
so often with fatalism. 

“ My dearest mother,” he an- 
swered, bowing bis silver bair over 
hei suowy lorks, “ surely you know 
me well enough to make sucli a 
question needless. A more active 
and devoted mind never worked for 
one especial puipose — the welfare 
of those fo* whoso sake you have 
abandoned show and grandeur. 
Av, mother, and with as much suc- 
cess as our hereditary faults allowed. 
Since your labours began, we must 
Lave picked up fifty acres.” 

“Is that all you know of it, 
Poland ? ” asked Lady Valeria, with 
a short sigh ; “ all my efforts will 
be thrown away, I greatly fear, 
when I am gone. One hundred and 
fifty-six acres and a half have been 
brought back into the Lorraine 
rent-roll, without even counting the 
hedgerows. And now there are 
two things to be done, to carry on 
this great work well. That inter- 
loper, Sir Pemnant Chapman, a 
man of comparatively modern race, 
holds more than two thousand acres 
of thohest and oldest Lorraine land. 
He wishes young Alice to marry his 
son, and proposes a very handsome 
settlement. Why, Poland, you told 
me all about it — though not quite 
so soon as you should have done.” 

“I do not perceive that I ne- 


glected my duty. If I did so, 
surprise must have 4 knocked mo 
out of time,’ as our good Struan 
expresses it.” 

“ Mr Hales ! Mr Ilales, the clergy- 
man! I cannot imagine what ho 
could mean. Put it must have 
been something low, of course ; 
either badger-baiting, or prize-fight- 
ing — though people of really good 
position have a right to like such 
things. Put now we must lei that 
poor stupid Sir Pemnant, who cannot 
even turn a compliment, have his 
own way about silly Alice, for the 
sake of more important things.” 

" My dear mother, you sometimes 
try me. What can be more impor- 
tant than Alice? And to what 
overpowering influence is she io be 
sacrificed?” 

“It is useless to talk like that, 
.Sir Poland. She must do her best, 
like everybody else who is not of 
ignoble family. The girl has plenty 
of pride, and will be the first to 
iwjrceive the necessity. Twill not 
be so much for the sake of the set- 
tlement, for that of course will go 
with her ; but we must make it a 
stipulation, and have it set down 
under bond and seal, that Sir 
Pemnant, and after his time his 
son, shall sell to us, at a valuation, 
any pieces of our own land which we 
may bo able to repurchase. Now, 
Poland, you never would have 
thought of that It is a most 
admirable plan, is it not ? ” 

u It is worthy of your ingenuity, 
mother. Put will Sir Pemnant 
agree to it? He is fond of his 
acres, like all landowners.” 

“ One acre is as good as another 
to a man of modem lineage. Some 
of that land passed from us at the 
time of the great confiscation, and 
some was sold by that reckless man, 
the last Sir Hilary hut one. The 
Chapmans have held very little of 
it for even so much as two cen- 
turies ; how then can they be 
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attached to it? No, no. You 
must ma£e that condition, Boland, 
the first and the most essential 
point. As for the settlement, 
that is nothing; though of course 
you. will also insist upon it. For a 
girl of Alice’s birth and appearance, 
wo could easily get a larger settle- 
ment and a much higher }K)sition, 
by sending her to London for one 
season, under Lady dc Lampnor. 
]>ut how would that help us towards 
getting back the land 1 ” 

“ You look so learned,” said Sir 
Eoland, smiling, “ with all those 
hooks which you seem to have mas- 
tered, that surely we may employ 
you to draw the deed for signaturo 
by Sir Bomnant.” 

“ I have little doubt that I could 
do it,” replied the ancient lady, who 
took everything as in earnest ; “ but 
I am not so strong ns I was, and 
therefore I wisli you to push things 
forward. I have given up, as you 
know, iny proper attention to many 
little matters (which go on very 
badly without me) simply that all 
my small abilities might be devoted 
to tliis great purpose. I hope to 
have still a few years left— but two 
things I must see accomplished 
before I can leave this world in 
peace. Alice must many" Captain 
Chapman, upon the conditions 
which 1 have expressed, and Hilary 
must marry a fortune, with special 
clauses enabling him to invest it in 
land upon proper trusts. The boy 
is handsome enough for anything ; 
and his fame for courage, and his 
martial bearing, and al>ovc all his 
regimentals, will make him irresist- 
ible. But he must not stay at the 
wars too long. It is too great a 
risk to run.” 

“ Well, my dear mother, I must 
confess that your scheme is a very 
fine one. Supposing, I mean, that 
the object is worth it ; of which I 
am by no means sure. I have not 
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made it tho purpose of my life to 
recover tho Lorraine estates ; I 
have not toiled and schemed for 
that end ; although,” he added with 
dry irony, which quite escaped his 
mother’s sense, “ it is of course a 
far less exertion to sell one’s chil- 
dren, with that view. But there 
are several hitches in your little 
plan — for instance, Alice hates 
Captain Chapman, and Hilary loves 
a girl without a penny — though the 
Grower must have had good markets 
lately, according to the price of 
vegetables.” Clever ns Sir Eoland 
was, he made the mistake of the 
outer world : there are no such 
things as ‘‘good markets." 

“ Alice is a mere child,” replied 
her grandmother, smiling piacidly ; 
“ she cannot have the smallest idea 
yet, as to what she likes, or dislikes. 
The captain is much hotter bred 
than his father ; and he can drive 
four-in-hand. 1 wonder that she 
has shown such presumption, as 
either to like or dislike him. Tt is 
your fault, Boland. lVrpctu.il in- 
dulgence sets children lip to such 
dreadful things] of which they 
lmiht be broken painfully, having 
been encouraged so. r 

“My dear mother,” Sir Eoland 
answered, keeping his own opinions 
to hiiusclf ] “ you clearly know how 
to manage young girls, a great deal 
better titan I do. A Vi 11 you talk to 
Alice (in your own convincing and 
most eloquent manner) if I send 
her up to you?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” 
said Lady Valeria, having long 
oxpectoil this: “you may safely* 
leave her to me, 1 believe. Chits 
of girls must be taught their place. 
But I mean to be very quiet with 
her. Lot mo see her to-morrow, 
Boland ] I am tired now, and could 
not manage her, without more talk- 
ing than 1 am fit for. Therefore I 
will say ‘ good-evening.’ ” 
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Alice hail “plenty of spirit of 
her own,” which of course she 
called “sense of dignity;” but in 
spite of it all, she was most unwill- 
ing to encounter her valiant grand- 
mother. And she knew that this 
encounter was announced, the mo- 
ment she was sent for. 

“Is my hair right? Are my 
bows right? lias the old dog left 
any paw-marks on me ? ” she asked 
herself ; but would rather have 
died — as in her quick way she said 
to herself — than have confessed her 
fright by asking any of the maids 
to tell her. Hetwixt herself and 
her grandmother, there was little 
love lost, and still less kept; for 
each looked down upon the other, 
from heights of pure ailection. “ A 
flighty, romantic, unll edged girl, 
with no deference towards her 
superiors ” — “ A cold - blooded, 
crafty, plotting old woman, without 
a bit of faith in any one;” — thus 
would each have seen the other’s 
image, if she had clearly inspected 
her own mind, and faced its im- 
1 sessions In mehtly. 

The elder lady, having cares of 
her own, contrived, for the most 
part, to do very well without seeing 
much of her grandchild ; who on 
the other hand was qnite resigned 
to the affliction of this absence. 
Jlut Alice could never jierccivc the 
justice of the reproaches wherewith 
she, was met, whenever the came, 
for not having come more often 
where she was not wanted. 

Now with all her courage ready, 
and not a sign in eye, face, or bear- 
ing, of the disquietude all the while 
fluttering in the shadow of her 
heart, the young lady looked at the 
ancient lady respectfully, and 
saluted her. Two fairer types of 
youth and age, of innocence and 
experience, of maiden grace and 


matron dignity, scarcely need ho 
sought for ; and the resemblance of 
their features heightened the con- 
trast of age and character. A sculp- 
tor might have been pleased to reckon 
the points of beauty inherited by the 
maiden from the matron — the slim 
round nock, the graceful carriage of 
the well-shaped head, the elliptic 
arch of brow, the broad yet softly 
iuoidded forehead, as well os the 
straight nose, and delicate chin — 
a strong resemblance of details, but 
in the expression of the whole an 
even stronger difference. For Alice, 
besides the bright play of youth 
and all its glistening carelessness, 
was gifted with a kinder and larger 
nature than her grandmother. And 
as a kind large-fruited tree, to all 
who understand it, shows — even by 
its bark and foliage and the expres- 
sion of its growth — tlie vigour of the 
virtue in it, and liberality of its 
juice ; so a fine sweet human nature 
breathes and shines in the outeT 
aspect, brightens the glance, and 
enriches the smile, and makes the 
whole creature charming. 

Hut Alice, though blest with this 
very nice manner of contemplating 
humanity, was quite unable to 
bring it to bear upon tbc counte- 
nance of her grandmother. We all 
know how the very best benevolence 
perpetually is pulled up short ; and 
oven the turn of a word, or a look, 
or a breath of air with a smell in it, 
scatters fine ideas into corners out 
of harmony. 

“ You may take a chair, my deaT, 
if you please ; ” said Lady Valeria, 
graciously ; “ you seem to be rather 
pale to-day. I hope you have not 
taken anything likely to disagree 
with you. If you have, there is 
still a little drop left of my famous 
ginger-cordial You make a face ! 
That is not becoming. You must 
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got over tjioso childish tricks. You 
are — lot me see liow old are you? ” 

“ Seventeen years and a half, 
madam ; about last Wednesday 
fortnight." 

“ It is always good to be accurate, 
Alice. ‘About’ is a very loose 
word indeed. It may have been 
either that day or another.” 

“ It must have been either that 
day, or some other,” said Alice, 
gravely curtsying. 

“ You inherit this catchword stylo 
from your father. I pass it over, as 
you are so young. But the sooner 
you leave it oif, tlio better. There 
are many things now that you must 
leave oif. For instance, you must 
nut protend to bo witty. It is not 
in our family.” 

“ I did not suppose that it was, 
grandmother.” 

“There used to be some wit, 
when I was young ; but none of it 
lias descended. Then* is nothing 
moiu fatal to a young girl’s prospects 
than a sad ambition for jesting. 
And it is concerning your prospects 
now, that I wish to advise you 
kindly. I hear from your father a 
very sad thing — that you receive 
with ingratitude the plans which 
we have formed for you.” 

“My father has net told mo of 
any plans at all about me.” 

“ He may not have told you ; hut 
you know them well. Consulting 
your own welfare and the interest 
of the family, we have resolved tliat 
you should at once receive the 
addresses of Captain Chapman.” 

“You cannot he so cruel, I am 
sure. Or if you arc, my father 
cannot. I would sooner die, than 
so degrade myself.” 

“Young girls always talk like 
tliat, when their fancy does not 
happen to he caught. When, how- 
ever, that is the case, they care not 
how they degrade themselves. This 
throws upon their ciders tho duty 
of judging and deciding for them, 


as to what will conduco to their 
happiness.” 

“ To hoar Captain Chapman’s 
name alone conduces to my misery.” 

“I beg you, Alice, to explain 
wlrnt you mean. Your expressions 
are strong ; and I am not sure that 
they are Altogether respectful.” 

“ 1 mean them to lie quite respect- 
ful, grandmother; and I do not mean 
them to l>o too strong. Indeed I 
should despair of making them so.” 

“ You are very provoking. Will 
you kindly state your objections to 
Captain Chapman ? ” 

Alice for tho first time dropped 
her eyes under the old lady’s stead- 
fast gaze. She felt thaL her intui- 
tion was right, hut she could not 
put it into words. 

“ Is it his appearance, may I ask ? 
Is he too short for your it leal ? Are 
his eyes too small and his hair too 
thill ? Does he slouch in walking, 
and turn his toes in? Is it any 
trumpery of that sort ? ” asked Lady 
Valeria, though in her heart such 
things were not scored as “ trump- 
ery.” 

“Wero such things trumpery, 
when you were young ?” her grand- 
child longed to ask, but duty and 
good training checked her. 

“ His appearance is bad enough ; " 
she replied, “but I do not attach 
much importance to that.” “ As if 
1 believed it!” thought Lady 
Valeria. 

“ Then what is it that proves 
fatal to him, in your sagacious judg- 
ment?” 

“ I beg you as a favour, not to 
ask me, madam. I cannot — I can- 
not explain to you.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said the old 
lady, smiling; “ you would not be so* 
absurd if you had only seen a little 
good society. If you are so bash- 
ful, you may look away ; but at 
any rato you must tell me.” 

“Then it is this,” the maiden 
answered, with her grey eyes full 
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on her grandmother's face, and a 
rich blush adding to their lustre ; 
“ Captain Chapman is not what I 
call a good man." 

“ In what way 1 How ? What 
have you heard against him ? If ho 

is not perfect, you can make him 

»» 

so. 

“Never, never! lie is a vory 
Lad man. He despises all women ; 
and he — ho looks — he stares quite 
insolently — even at me ! ” 

“ Well, this is a little too good, I 
declare ! ” exclaimed her grand- 
mother, with as loud a laugh as good 
breeding ever indulges in — “ My 
dear child, you must go to London; 
you must he presented at Court ; 
you must learn a little of the ways 
of the world; and see the first gentle- 
man in Europe. How his Loyal 
Highness will laugh, to be sure ! I 
shall send him the story through 
Lady tie Lamjmor, that a young 
lady hates ami abhors her intended, 
because lie even ventures to look at 
her ! ” 

“ You cannot understand me, 
Madam. And I will not pretend 
to argue with you." 

“ I should hope not indeed. If 
we spread Ibis story at the begin- 
ning of the season, and have you 
presented while it is fresh, we may 
save you, even yet, from your mon- 
ster perhaps. There will he such 
eagerness to behold you, simply be- 
cause you must not bo looked at, that 
everybody will be at your feet, all 
closing their eyes for your sake, J 
should hope.’ 1 

Alice was a very sweet tempered 
girl; hut all the contempt, with 
which in her heart she unconscious- 
ly regarded her grandmother, was 
scarcely enough to keep her from 
flashing forth at this common rail- 
lery. Large team of pride and in- 
jured delicacy formed in her eyes, 
but she held them in ; only asking 
with a curtsy, “ May I go now, if 
you please?” 


“ To he sure, you may go. You 
have done quite enough. Xou have 
mode me laugh, so that I wont my 
tea. Only romember one serious 
tiling — tlio interest of the family re- 
quires that you should Boon learn to 
bo looked at. You must begin to take 
lessons at once. Within six months 
you must be engaged, and within 
twelve months you must be married 
to Captain Stephen Chapman.” 

“ I trow not," said Alice to her- 
self, as with another curtsy, and a 
sli udder, she retreated. 

But she had not long been sitting 
by herself, and feeling the bitter- 
ness of defeat, before she determin- 
ed, with womanly wit, to have a 
triumph somewhere ; so she Tan at 
once to her father’s room; and he of 
course was at home to her. 

“ If you please, dear papa, you 
must shut your hooks, and you 
must come into this great chair, 
and you must not shut even one of 
your eyes, but listen in the most re- 
spectful manner to all I have to say 
to you." 

“Well, my dear,” Sir Boland 
answered ; “ wliat must be must. 
You are a thorough tyrant. The 
days are certainly getting longer; but 
they scarcely seem to he long enough 
for you to torment your lather.” 

“ No caudles, papa, if you please, 
as yet. Wliat 1 have to bay can be 
said in the dark, and that will en- 
able you to look at me, papa, which 
otherwise you could scarcely do. 
1a it true that you are plotting to 
marry me to that odious Captain 
Chapman 1 ” 

Sir Boland began to think what 
to say ; for his better nature ufton 
told him to wash his hands of this 
loathsome scheme. 

“ Are you so tired of me already,” 
said the quick girl, with sound of 
tears in her voice ; “ have I behaved 
so very badly, and shown so little 
love for you, that you want to kill 
mo so very soon, father ? ” 
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41 Alice, come Alice, you know 
how I love you ; and that all that I 
care for is your own good.” 

“ And are we so utterly different, 
papa, iu our tastes, and perceptions, 
and principles, that you can ever 
dream that it is good for me to 
marry Mr Chapman ? ” 

“ Well, my dear, he is a very nice 
man, quiet, and gentle, and kind to 
every one, and most attentive to his 
father. He could place you in a 
veiy good position, Alice ; and you 
would still he near me. Also there 
are other reasons making it desir- 
able.” 

“ What other reasons, j>apa, may 
I know? Something about land, 
I suppose. Laud is at the bottom 
of every mischief.” 

“ You desperate little radical 2 
Well, I will confess that land has a 
good deal to do with it.” 

*' Pupa, am I worth twenty acres 
to you ? Tell the truth now, am 1 I ” 

“My darling, you are so very 
foolish. ILow can you ask such a 
question ? ” 

“Well, then, am I worth fifty? 
Come now, am I worth as much as 
fifty? Don’t be afraid now, and 
say that I am, if you really feel that 
1 uni not." 

“How many fifties — would you 
like to know ? Come to me, and 1 
will tell you.” 

*• ^No, not yet, papa. There is no 
kiss for you, unless you say I am 
worth a thousand ! ” 

“ You little coquette ! You keep 
all your coquetries for your own 
old father, I do believe.” 

“ Then tell me that I am worth a 
thousand, father — a thousand acres of 
good rich land with trees and hedges, 


and cows and sheep — surely I never 
can be worth all that: or at any rate 
not to you, papa.” 

“ You are worth to me,” said Sir 
Poland IiOrraine, as she fell into his 
arms, and sobbed, and kissed him, 
and stroked his white beard, and 
then sobbed again; “not a thou- 
sand acres, but ten thousand, 
land, and hearth, and home, and 
heart !” 

41 Then after all you do love me, 
father. I call nothing love that 
loves anything else. And liow 
much,” she asked, with her .arms 
round his neck, and her red lips 
curving to a crafty wliisjwr, “ how 
much should I be worth, if 1 mar- 
ried a nmn I despise and dislike ? 
Enough for my grave, and no more, 
papa, just the size of vour small 
book-talJc.” 

Here she fell away, lost in her 
father’s arms, and for tint moment 
could only sigh with her lips and 
eyelids quivering ; and Sir Poland 
watching her pale loving face, was 
inclined to hate his own mother. 
*• You nliall marry no one, my own 
child,” he whispered through her 
uiihraidcd hair; “no one whom 
you do not love dearly, and who I*, 
not thoroughly worthy of you.” 

“ Then 1 will not marry any one, 
papa,” she answered, with a smile 
reviving ; “ for I do not love any 
one a bit, papa, except my own 
father, and my own brother ; and 
uncle Ntruan of course, and so on, 
in an outcrand milder manner. And 
as for being worthy of me, 1 am not 
worth very much, I know. Still if 
1 am worth half an acre, I must be 
too good for that Captain Chap- 
man.” 
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TJIE DAIRY-MAID. 


My daiiy-maiden, trim and tight, 

Young l^olly, with the merry eyes, 

I think that I can well surmise 
The moaning of their light : 

For, while you skim the dainty cream, 
Thro 1 the wide window, like a dream, 

You see the hay folk bold and blithe, 

And one who leads, with sweeping scythe. 


»Seo now, the scythes have ceased to flash : 
The sultry toil brings sudden thirst, 
He drains his tankard who was first, 
Jkmeath the aerial ash. 

Those stalwart shoulders look like work, 
That bare brown arm will never shirk, 
Thom* honest eyes look straight at you : 
Ay, ay, my lass, the lad will do. 


II. 

DAWN. 


I town with fltiabt foot upon the mountain-tops 
Stands beckoning to the sun-god's golden ear, 
While on her clear high bmw the morning star 
Grows fainter, os the silveir-misty copse 
And rosy river-bend and village white 
Feel the strong shafts of light. 


11. 

The tide of dreams lias reached its utter ebb ; 
The joy of dawn is in my Lady’s eyes, 
Where at her window with a half surprise 
She sees the meadows meshed with fairy web, 
And hears the happy skylark far above 
Singing, Hive! Ihve! 
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III. 


MAY. 


I. 

May, like a girl at a garden gate, 

Whose slender fingers lily-bells clasp, 
With eyes of hazel that wonder and wait, 
And a hand that longs to lift the hasp, 
Is sighing : Ah, when will summer begin ? 
When shall I open and let Lnve in ? 


II. 

Mistress mine, are you like May, 

The maiden month in her tender green, 
Looking wistfully up the way 9 

Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh 
To your gate of love? For I mean to try. 


IV. 

A DINNER TO REMEMBER. 


I. 

We dined. A fis»h from the river beneath, 

A cutlet, a bird from the windy heath 

Where wo had wandered, happy ami mute : 

It was a silent day with us — 

In the early time it is often thus ; 

Hut my sweet love chatted, when came tin* fruit. 


ii. 

Flavour of sunburnt nectarine, 

And the light that danced thro* a wine-glass thin, 
Filled with juice of the grape of Ithiue : 

She talked and laughed about this and that, 

Easy exquisite foolish chat, 

While her pretty fluttering hand sought mine. 

in. 

And I thought : Come glory or come distress,’ 

In this wonderful weary wilderness, 

This hour is mino till tho day of death : 

The fruit, tho wine, and my Lady fair, 

With a flower of the heath in her dim brown hair, 
And a sigh of love in her fragrant breath. 
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V. 


LOVE. 


What’s the uses of loving, in 
Such a world as this is, 

Where they say that love's a sin, 
Deep in sin’s abysses ? 


ii. 

“ Toil and strive and thereby thrive, 
Shun wliate’er is sunny ; 

If you’re fool enough to wive, 

Mind you marry money.” 

in. 

May the God who made the Sun, 
Trees, birds, woman's beauty, 

Scourge the fools who have begun 
Thus to teach men duty. 

IV. 

While my Lady’s heart's astir 
’Neath its milk-white cover, 

All the birds shall sing of her, 

All who see shall love her. 


VI. 

BY THE WELL. 

I. 


Just in her teens, 

With eyelids drooped demure, 

And gravity that could not long endure. 
The child sat knitting by the well, 
Her careless bosom rose and fell : 

It was the prettiest of country scones. 



Seven Village Song*. 


H. 

Her laugh broke out : 

A kitten among girls ; 

A merry creature, glad to toss her curls, 
Tot forced to knit, nor ever stir, 
By a most pious grandmother. 
What is that pious grandmother about! 


VIL 

SCnOOL-GUUi BEBELS. 


I. 

A class of girls, in short school robes, 

Tired of Hangnail and use of the globes, 
labelled ; and their sago old Master said — 

“ Euclid or ^Esop, which shall it bo ? 

The man who angles and circles read, 

Or the man to whom birds and beasts talked fr< 


it. 

The pertest girl of the rebel class, 

Who doubtless grew to a charming lass. 

Cried “ iEsop, certainly. All the birds 
And the deer that ramble the forest through 
Have pleasant music and pretty words : 

But doesn’t he tell us how boys talk too ? ” 
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T1TE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, ET THE COMTE DE PARIS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.’ 


Sir, — Ab a matter of course all 
authors of the present day write with 
an object, and all are necessarily as- 
pirants for public favour. With re- 
gard to the great mass of matter daily 
issuing from the press, few questions 
are asked as to the motives which 
gave it birth. But, when a pro- 
minent personage, whose name has 
not openly been associated with 
literary undertakings of great mag- 
nitude, appears as the historian of a 
stupendous civil war, lately occur- 
ring in a country to which he is a 
stranger, and promulgates his the- 
ories in regard to its origin, lessons, 
and purposes, curious people, of 
whom there are many left in the 
world, naturally inquire, “Why 
did he do it ? ” 

In the ‘Revue des Deux Morales’ 
for the month of July, there ap- 
pear the first chapters of a forth- 
coming publication, by his Royal 
Highness the Comte de Paris, en- 
titled * L’Histoire do la Guerre 
Civile cn Amerique,’ to l>o com- 
pleted in seven volumes, of which 
two are about to issue from the press 
of M. Michel Levy.* In a note, it 
is announced that the royal author 
took part in the war which he de- 
scribes, ns an aide-de-camp to the 
Federal General M‘Clcllan. 

Contemporaneous bistory is sel- 
dom impartial. Had the Comte de 
Paris confined himself to the record 
of wliat he personally saw, and 
Coloured his narrative by the lights 
which guided him during his limit- 
ed sojourn with tho Federal armies, 
the work would have called for crit- 
icism only as a story of the adven- 
tures encountered by a personage of 


exalted rank, who, being in a rather 
singular position, described events 
naturally and from his own point 
of view ; and his narrative would 
have been valuable to the future 
historian as the testimony of one 
who saw something of what he 
told. 

But his Royal Highness evident- 
ly has higher aims, and although 
the work is only foreshadowed by 
the fragments published in the 
1 Revuo des Deux Mondes/ he man- 
ifestly intends that it should be 
exhaustive. Still more is it evident 
that he makes a bold bid for tlic 
position and fame of an historian of 
the first class, while employing the 
publication as a means of ventilat- 
ing his liberal and enlightened views 
of governiuent and political econ- 
omy. In the opening paragraphs 
tlio following theses are laid down 
in positive and dogmatic lan- 

“ Au commencement de l'anncc 
18G1, un de ces actcs de violence, quo 
les ambitieux savent souvent doguiser 
souk des noms d’autant plus beaux que 
lours motifs Bout plus coupables, vint 
docliirer la rfoublique des Etata Unis, 
et y allumer la guerre civile. 

“ Un coup dkat fut tentc contra la 
constitution de cette republique par hi 
puissunte oligarchic qtn ragnait (bins lo 
Hud, ct avait longtemps domino dans 
les conseils de la nation. 

u Le jour o& la loi commune qui 
assure egalcment & Vindividu pauvre 
ct isol/ U respect de ses droits , etd la 
majority la plcine jouissance dn 
jxwvoir politique , cst violet par une 
fraction quelconqye de la socifl/, le 
despotisms est find// si ret attentat 
riest pas s/i'h'tment r/prim/. Battus 
dans les elections de 18(*0, les 6tats du 


Since tlic above word* wore written, these two volumes have been published. 
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sud voidurent ressaisir par rintimida- 
tion, ou la force, Tinfluence qu’ils 
avaient exercee jusque-lk au prof I de 
l'esdavage ; et tout en faisant Bonner 
bien haut les mote d’iudipendance et 
de libertd, ils foul&rent au pieds un 
contrat sacre des quc le scrutin na- 
tional se prononga contxe leur polit- 
ique. Mais le succ&s, ce grand justifi- 
cateur dca hoinmes providentiels, leur 
fit dcfaut, et la victoire sonctionna la 
cause du droit et de la ldgalitA On 
vit alors quels trdaors d'energie la pra- 
tique large et constante de la liberty 
omasse cnez lea peuples assez heureux 
pour la posa&ler, et assez sages pour la 
garden” 

Bold, sonorous, and well rounded 
are the foregoing periods, and there 
is abundance of suggestion as well 
os of declaration, which might 
hereafter be quoted to show the 
design of the Royal author. 

The interpretation of this prologue, 
so far as the subject-matter of his 
history is concerned, is that his 
Royal Highness condemns the 
Southern cause and the South- 
ern leaders, ah initio;' and it may 
bo expected that the continuation 
of his work will be nothing more 
or less than an elaboration of his 
anathema. 

It is to be regrettod that so pre- 
tentious a production from a royal 
pen should at once betray its parti- 
sanship. Histories, to be important 
either to soldiers or statesmen — and 
out author is apparently writing for 
both — should present facts, and es- 
chew prejudice. Conclusions and in- 
ferences derived from events can 
never be more than matters of 
opinion ; and the justice of an au- 
thor’s reasoning is better appreci- 
ated when his narrative commands 
approval, than when dogmatically 
enunciated without consideration of 
the inexorable logic of facts. 

In this case, eight millions of 
white people, who with almost un- 
paralleled unanimity rose in de- 
fence of what they religiously be- 
lieved to be their sacred rights, are 


designated as the perpetrators of 
“ one of those acts of violence 
which ambitious men often know 
how to disguise under names as 
magniloquent as their motives are 
culpable." This wholesale condem- 
nation of the acts of a stupendous 
oligarchy is immediately followed 
by the enunciation of a dogma, laid 
down by his Royal Highness as 
a fundamental principle of upright 
government 

His words are these : “ The day 
when the ordinary principles of 
justice — which insure alike to the 
poor and isolated individual res- 
pect for his rights, and to the 
majority the full enjoyment of 
political power — are violated by a 
fraction of society, despotism is 
established, unless the attempt be 
severely repressed." 

This sounds well, is no bad doc- 
trine, and is es]>ecially applicable 
to the consideration of the causes 
which led to the great American 
struggle. M. le Comte de Paris, 
announces as his creed that tho 
assumption of the powers of gov- 
ernment by any fraction against 
the will of the majority Bhould be 
severely repressed; and before he 
gives us the facts of the caso, pro- 
ceeds to congratulate himself and 
the world that the foundation of 
despotism in America was prevented 
by the victory of tho Federal arms. 
Had he told us his story, and told 
it correctly, before he enunciated his 
conclusion and sounded his note of 
triumph, he would easily have won 
conviction from his readers. .But 
a reference to some incontrover- 
tible truths of history, which will 
show his absolute ignorance of the 
real causes of the war, is little 
calculated to create confidence in 
the truthfulness of the continued 
narrative, or of the conclusions 
which for the benefit of statesmen 
and soldiers he may deduce there- 
from. 
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His Royal Highness seems to 
take it for granted that, inasmuch 
os the Radical party of the North 
triumphed in the election of Mr 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the 
Union in 1860, he was thus chosen 
l>y a majority of the people of the 
United States. Such is the argu- 
ment of our author, and such the 
basis of his condemnation of the 
Southern oligarchy. His informa- 
tion undoubtedly came from his 
friends in the Federal camps, and 
from the newspapers which he read 
in the intervals of liis arduous mili- 
tary duties. 

Had he taken the trouble to 
examine the records of the election 
of I860, he would have found 
that in that year the American 
people cast for the presidential can- 
didates, 4,689,830 votes. Of these 
Mr Lincoln, the candidate of the 
Radical party, received no more than 
1,831,180 votes, or barely two-fifths 
of the whole number polled. 

By the unjust operation of the 
electoral system, and owing to the 
subversion of the principles laid 
down by the founders of the con- 
stitution, this anomalous result of 
universal suffrage became possible. 
A fraction of American society pro- 
ceeded to seize and administer the 
government ; and, while denying to 
the majority the full enjoyment of 
political power, to found the despot- 
ism which lias ever since reigned at 
Washington. 

IIow it was possible that this 
could occur is easily understood by 
Americans or foreigners who have 
studied the history of the United 
States, though in the latter category 
we are sorry to he unable to include 
the Comte de Paris. The authors 
of the American constitution, while 
providing for the election of the 
chief magistrate, wished to make 
him independent of legislative as- 
semblies; at the same time, they 
recognised the dangers of a pUbis - 


cite , or election direct from* the 
people, with its irrevocable fiat 
of a small majority, and the susci- 
tation of popular passion or pre- 
judice. These perils they strove 
to avoid by providing a body of 
independent Electors, to be chosen 
in each State, as the State should 
direct, equal in number to its repre- 
sentation in Congress; and with 
these independent Electors rested 
the choice of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 
It might have fairly been believed 
that had their obvious intention 
l>een carried out, the Electoral Col- 
lege would have properly represent- 
ed all parties in their proportions ; 
and such for a considerable period 
was undoubtedly the case. But, as 
parties struggled to keep power 
when once in possession, and availed 
themselves of any weapon to effect 
their purpose, the choice of Electors, 
under the provisions of State laws, 
came to Iw made by a vote on a 
general ticket, all being pledged to 
support the party nominee, so that 
functions became merely nominal. 
By this innovation the votes in the 
Electoral College were given by the 
representation from each State in a 
round number ; and it followed that 
a trilling popular majority of one 
party in a big State, with a large 
representation, utterly overwhelmed 
the undivided majority in a State 
entitled to a lesser number of elec- 
toral votes. Thus the result, which 
happened in the election of Mr 
Lincoln, became a possibility. In 
the Northern or non-slaveholding 
States he received, as we have 6aid, 
1,831,180 votes; and these were 
represented by 180 electoral votes, 
being a majority of the entire 
Electoral College. In these same 
States 1,554,191 people voted 
against him, and they were repre- 
sented by only three electoral votes. 

The entire popular vote for Mr 
Lincoln in the Southern States was 
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only 26,430, and in ten ont of the 
fifteen not a solitary vote was polled 
in his favour. 

The majority for Mr Lincoln in 
the North was but 276,989. The 
majority against him in the South 
was 1,277,049; and the majority 
against him throughout the Union 
was, in round numbers, 1,000,000 of 
votes. 

These figures, taken from the 
official returns of the election, ad- 
mit of no denial ; and it unfortun- 
ately became possible for a sectional 
candidate to assume, with a colour 
of legality, the executive functions 
of the Republic through the opera- 
tion of perverted laws. 

The Royal author of the history 
under consideration evidently thinks 
that such a seizure of power and 
denial of political supremacy to the 
majority should be severely re- 
pressed, — and so thought the people 
of South Carolina. 

Without a single vote being cost 
for Mr Lincoln within the limits of 
the State, the white inhabitants saw 
no protection from the impending 
despotism of the Radical party, 
established by the success of its 
candidate. As their only refuge, 
and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples in which they firmly be- 
lieved from the earliest days of their 
State’s existence, they proceeded 
in the exercise of their sovereign 
power to withdraw from a Union 
where they were exposed to such a 
violation of the ordinary principles 
of justice. 

No threats accompanied this with- 
drawal, no intimidation was sug- 
gested ; but the people of South 
Carolina assembled in convention, 
discussed the situation, enunciated 
their principles of right, passed 
their Ordinance of Secession, which 
was respectfully communicated to 
the Federal authorities. Proposi- 
tions were immediately made for 
the speedy and amicable adjustment 


of all questions relating to finance, 
public property, fortifications, and 
administration. 

South Carolina, a State of less 
than 300,000 white inhabitants, did 
this alone ; and this was the intimi- 
dation exercised by the so-called 
oligarchy of the South upon a nation 
of thirty and more millions of people. 
The action of the State was met by 
the Federal Government, first by 
shuffling delays, and then by threats 
of coercion. The intimidation on 
the part of the Federal authorities 
drove succeeding States into Seces- 
sion, to save the rights which, in 
common with tlie people of South 
Carolina, they held sacred ; but it 
was not until after the Federal 
Government had fully avowed its 
purjK)ses of coercion, and despatched 
a fleet and troops on this errand, 
that Virginia, the largest and most 
influential of the Southern States, 
declared for the Southern cause. 

In tliis connection it is quite 
unnecessary to discuss tlio constitu- 
tional and legal right of a State of 
tlie Federal Union to secede under 
the provisions of the original consti- 
tution. This question has boon con- 
sidered and expounded by statesmen 
of different parties to exhaustion, 
and opinions still remain divided ; 
luit it may be observed that the 
victorious Fcderals have never 
hoen so confident of the legality 
of their acts us to bring to trial 
any one of tho so-called rebels, 
from the highest to tho lowest, on 
a charge of treason. Not a court 
has pronouncod in favour of. the 
dominant party ; while all their 
acts of reconstruction and punish- 
ment have been those of arbitrary 
irresponsibility, and in accordance 
with the despotism founded when 
a fraction of American society suc- 
ceeded in carrying Mr Lincoln into 
tho Executive Mansion at Washing- 
ton. 

With these remarks, the opening 
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paragraphs of the history may be 
dismissed ; but, unfortunately, the 
efforts for the repression of the 
attempt to found a despotism did 
not succeed. Although our Boyal 
author, speaking for his Federal 
friends, sounds loudly the trumpet 
of independence and liberty, and 
disguises the acts of violence of 
which theNorthemGovemment was 
guilty, by words as splendid and 
magniloquent as their motives were 
culpable, it is to be feared that the 
sequel of a history commenced in 
such a style, will contain little else 
than partisan effusions, unreliable 
both in fact and inferences. 

As we wade through these finely 
written chapters, inaccuracies and 
errors meet us upon every page. 
The account of the rise of the 
American system of volunteer or- 
ganisation is mainly correct, being 
apparently drawn from the conver- 
sations of the Comte de Paris with 
his Federal companions, as well as 
from the historical record. But, 
though it may be llattcring to the 
French people, who now require 
more than ever to be reminded of 
their military excellences, Americans 
will hardly recognise the truth of the 
declaration, that such warlike quali- 
ties as they possess were acquired 
from the French troops of the last 
century, or that “ Montcalm, still 
more than Wolfe, was their in- 
structor ” in the art of war. Such, 
certainly, is not the tradition prev- 
alent amongst American officers, 
whether from the North or the 
South. In fact, the American or- 
ganisation, both regular and volun- 
teer, was, and still is, the old 
English system. The discipline is 
English, and the American Buies 
and Articles of Wur are almost a 
literal transcription of the British 
Mutiny Act. The tactics now in 
use are partially French ; but they 
were adopted only within compara- 
tively late yearn. The various ex- 


pedients of war which hasre been 
introduced, were adapted to the 
nature of the country and the 
exigencies of circumstances in the 
times of the Colonists. If, in these 
times, anything new were learned 
from any combatants, both French 
and English drew their instructions 
from their aboriginal allies whom 
they both employed. The French 
made use of them far more than the 
English, and for various reasons 
their Indian allies became their 
principal reliance in war. Tho 
result has been, however, that more 
than a century ago the French were 
expelled from the continent, and 
the Indians are now almost exter- 
minated throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Nor will it he proper to place 
dependence upon the idea appar- 
ently entertained by our author, 
that the Indian tribes have been 
absorbed by the whites of America 
to any appreciable degree. The 
relics of the six nations in New 
York amount only to a trifling 
number. The raising of a regi- 
ment of cavalry amongst the Creek 
Indians some tlrirly or forty years 
ago was only an abortive effort; 
and the fact that Moniac, a Creek 
Indian, once graduated at West 
Point, to return immediately to his 
tribe, hardly forms an incident 
worthy of serious mention. 

The constitution of the Ameri- 
can army just before the war is 
correctly described; and the ac- 
count of the various services upon 
which it was employed, gives the 
reader a fair understanding of its 
qualifications and capacity so fur 
as its numbers extended. But 
the numerical strength of the regu- 
lar army was small indeed when 
compared with the magnitude of 
the nation. Its influence in the 
struggle, os an army, was absolutely 
nothing ; and its detachments being 
scattered over a territory nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe, there 
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was nothing resembling an em- 
bodied army at all. 

The only real strength of which 
the establishment could boast was 
in its officers. Of these the greater 
number had been educated at the 
Military Academy of West Point, 
wdre well instructed in the art of 
war, and capable of quickly organ- 
ising and disciplining the enormous 
number of new levies brought to 
the standards of either side. In 
short, they were the persons by 
whom the purely military elements 
of the strife were admininistered 
from a very short time after its com- 
mencement. But little consideration 
need be given to the composition 
of the rank and file of the regular 
army before the war. In a country 
like America where the mechanic 
and labourer can readily obtain 
the highest wages, even the com- 
paratively high pay of the soldier 
failed to attract ; and it was always 
with difficulty that in time of peace 
the limited number of troops al- 
lowed by the establishment could 
be kept up to the legal limit, and 
then only by short enlistments of 
five years. These enlistments were 
voluntary, and, as might be sup- 
posed, the class of individuals which 
furnished most of the recruits was 
neither exalted nor influential. The 
only thing to be gained by the 
private soldier in America was his 
subsistence for the time. But 
slender chance for promotion was 
afforded him while the Military 
Academy year after year furnished 
its quota of thoroughly educated 
officers, with whom no private could 
compete for his grade. Nor did the 
education of the officers at the 
Academy encourage intimacy be- 
tween them and the private soldiers, 
bat quite the reverse. In fact, 
although the establishment of a 
Republic whose leading politicians 
continually harped upon the string 
of equality, the American army, before 


the war, was one of the most arista" 
cratic organisations in the world. 

Throughout these opening chap- 
ters his Royal Highness pays no 
attention to the fact that what he 
calls the 41 fatal doctrine of States 
Rights ” — that is, the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the Stales in all matters 
not expressly conceded by the con- 
stitution to the Federal Government 
—was until the election of Mr Lin- 
coln the fundamental principle of 
the American Union, and believed 
in and cherished by the great 
majority of the American people. 
In fact, it is believed in now ; and 
even the Radical party, while carry- 
ing out their schemes of oppression 
und plunder in the treatment of the 
conquered States of the Sonth, 
assume to respect the doctrine. In 
their worst legislative acts their pur- 
poses have been veiled, the State 
organisation has been adhered to, 
and the end has been generally at- 
tained by forcing or fraudulently 
juggling into the executive offices 
of the States persons subservient to 
the wishes of the Radical leaders, 
or in other words, 41 Carpet -buyiirr*” 
44 Scahttcayt*” and negroes of the 
most worthless character. A reac- 
tion in the politics of the country 
would bring about the supremacy 
of the doctrine at once ; and by many 
such an event is regarded as the 
only hope for the restoration of 
a tolerable slate of affairs in the 
South. 

True, the doctrine of States 
Rights does not seem very accep- 
table to the Comte de Paris, nor 
does he appear to understand it. 
It would not flourish very well in 
France, where the centrul power 
at the capital has long ruled under 
one name or another absolutely. 
Under it, however, America pro- 
gressed harmoniously and happily 
for three-quarters of a century. 

With the ideas of the Royal 
author on this subject, it is not to 
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be wondered at that, inspired by 
his Federal friends, he should con- 
demn those officeraof the American 
army who espoused the cause of 
their States, religiously believing it 
to be their duty. Neither his ig- 
norance nor their influence ought, 
nevertheless, to justify the reitera- 
tion, in a work pretending to a high 
standard of accuracy, of stale and 
exploded slanders against officials of 
the Government, with which our 
author closes his second chapter in 
the following words : — 

14 La periide pruvoyance du dernier 
Ministre de la Guerre, M. Floyd, l’avait 
t'loignee tout-entire des Etats que ses 
complices du Sud se pr£pnrnicnt k sou- 
lever contre 1’autoTite federate. On 
avait fait au soldats l’honneur de les 
croire Mules & leur dra]>eau. Sous 
mille prutextea, les forts et les arsenaux 
federaux avait etc ili'gamis par ceiix- 
la nirmes dont le premier devoir dtuit 
de vieller hut les interets gent-mux de 
la nation, et les gamisons qu’on avait 
retirees pour les disperser dans le 
Texas, avuient et4 placees sous les 
ordres d’nn olficier qui semlda n’avoir 
etc cltoisi que pour les traliir. 

41 On vit le General Twiggs, qui 
commandait les troupes de TextiR, 
s’entendre avec les rebel les pendant 
qu'il portait encore l'uniforme federal 
et leur livre.r les depots de vivres et de 
munitions de ses propres soldats, afin 
d’ unlever a ceux-ci tout moyen de re- 
sistance. Ahandonnes pir une partie 
de leurs ofliciers, prives de toutes res- 
sources, ne trouvnnt plus que des enne- 
mis dans la population ingrate qu'ils 
avuient protegee pendant, tqpt tl’unnees, 
ces braves soldats eunsnt encore & re- 
sistor aux seductions de ccux qui leur 
promettaient im brill ant avenir dans 
IeH rangs des insuig^s. Un de leurs 
anciens chefs, Van Dorn, eut le triste 
courage de reparaitre uu milieu d’eux 
pour appuyer ces projiositions de l'in- 
fluence qui lui avuient value ses lores 
qualites militaires. II ne gagna per- 
Bonxie, et les debris de son regiment, 
obliges de conclure une convention 
d’dvacuntion avec les ennemis qui les 
cutouraiunt de toutes parts, retour- 
lierent dans les villes du Nord, oil ils 


rcncontrbrent les camarudes *s6par6s 
d’eux depuis longtemps qui accouraient 
k la defense de la cause nationale.” 

Here we have an enunciation of 
slanders as baseless as were ever 
uttered, and which had their origin 
in the attempt of the party press of 
the North to explain the early dis- 
asters of the Federal arms. It was 
a common calumny to say that Mr 
Floyd had denuded the Southern 
States of troops, and filled the un- 
garrisoned arsenals with arms for the 
use of the seceding States. In fact, 
these assertions went so far as to con- 
vey the idea that the South had most 
of the arms in the country, and that 
the regular army was turned over to 
them in mass. 

The libel against Mr Floyd was 
perfectly inexcusable, for the records 
of his administration of the War 
Department were all in the hands of 
the Federal authorities, who have 
not been able to suppress them, and 
they have been published time and 
again, utterly disproving the atro- 
cious calumny. 

It was always the policy of the 
American Government to keep on 
hand large stores of arms and 
munitions of war, to place iu the 
hands of the militia of the States. 
Annual appropriations were made 
for the manufacture of such arms 
and munitions to a far greater ex- 
tent than was required by the 
diminutive army of the llepublic. 
Arsenals liod long been built in 
various sections of the country, 
both north and south, to receive 
these arms, which were to have 
been distributed according to the 
strength of population. Those at 
the North being nearest the seat of 
manufacture, were encumbered with 
the accumulations of year* Shortly 
before the warthemodelwaschanged. 
Boom was required at the manufac- 
tories for weapons of the new type j 
and to provide it^ the antiquated mus- 
kets in considerable quantities were 
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sent to »the empty arsenals of tlie 
South — but even then in smaller 
numbers than was required by the 
avowed policy of the Government. 
The facilities for construction, the 
arms of new model, artillery, ammu- 
nition, equipment — in fact, every- 
thing requisite for speedy supply of 
material of war — remained in the 
North, and at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. 

The allegation that the Secretary 
puiposely sent the troops of the 
army from the forts and arsenals of 
the Southern States, and left them 
unguarded, so that their stores might 
be seized by Secessionists, is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. In the first place, 
even had he been so disposed, he had 
but very few troops to send. In- 
deed not one thousand men had 
ever been in garrison in the South- 
ern Atlantic States during his ad- 
ministration. At the time of the 
Secession, the gnmsou of Fort 
Monroe, which was really the only 
fortification of which the possession 
was vitally important to eitheT belli- 
gerent, remained in the condition it 
had been kept in for years ; and the 
same is the fact with reference to 
the garrisons in Charleston lmrbour, 
at the arsenals in Georgia, of the 
forts at Pensacola, and, indeed, 
at every other military ]x>st in the 
South. 

As the Secretary withdrew no 
troops from the Southern seaboard 
Stutes, he had none to disperse over 
Texas. Tho foiccs in that State 
had not been augmented, and were 
fearfully inadequate to perform their 
ordinary duties on the Indian fron- 
tier. Nor was there the slightest 
ground for the assertion that such 
troops as were there, were placed 
under an officer who seemed chosen 
only to betray them. That they 
were under command of General 
Twiggs, who is chained with treason 
by our lioyal author, was only the 
conseqnence of his rank and the 


nature of the service required. 
Moreover, General Twiggs had 
commanded the department with 
his headquarters either at New 
Orleans or San Antonio de Bexar 
for tho best part of the decade pre- 
vious to the war, and long before 
Mr Floyd was ever thought of as a 
Cabinet Minister. 

The plain facts of the case are 
these : General Twiggs, in January 
1861, commanded about twenty-live 
hundred Federal troops of all arms, 
scattered over the State of Texas, 
a country about as extensive as 
Franco — that is to say, as Franco 
was before the German war. Ilia 
troops occupied situations for ser- 
vice against the hostile Indians. 
None of them were in forts or posi- 
tions fit to stand a siege or to assist 
them ever so Blightly in repelling 
the attack of civilised enemies. 
The State of Texas, having 
passed the ordinance of Secession, 
called upon him to yield to her 
officers the control of his positions 
and surrender his troops ; but be 
positively and peremptorily refused. 
There were State forces in his vi- 
cinity in numbers many times 
greater than his own, and the fight- 
ing qualities of the Texan Bangers 
were quite equal to those of his 
command. The situation was crit- 
ical, and a little indiscretion would 
have precipitated the strife which 
good men were then striving to 
avert. Without orders from the 
Government, which would not then 
take tho responsibility of commen- 
cing hostile coercion — though, with 
the usual policy of demagogues, the 
authorities at Washington were 
quite willing to throw the responsi- 
bility on a veteran of fifty years 9 
service, and to sacrifice him if it 
suited their puiqiose — General 
Twiggs reviewed the situation ac- 
cording to his standing orders and 
tho constitution and laws of his 
country. 
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He regarded himself as the re- 
presentative of the Government of 
the United States, to carry out the 
military provisions of the Federal 
compact with the State of Texas, 
and as expressly forbidden to act 
against the civil law, either of 
State or Federation. When the 
State resumed her sovereignty, and 
called upon him to render up his 
positions, ho deemed himself and 
liis principals relieved from the 
duty of defending her territory 
against hostile Indians. His oc- 
cupation being gone, ho was 
willing to depart ; but he protested 
that to surrender anything, could 
only be the consequence of hostile 
action, and tantamount to war 
against the United States by Texas, 
which ho should resist to the 
utmost of his power. His reason- 
ing was admitted by the State 
authorities, who, while resuming 
the sovereignty of the State, had 
no intention of commencing hostil- 
ities, or declaring war against the 
Federation. Accordingly, General 
Twiggs removed his troops to the 
last man who would go — and with 
them, their arms, munitions, artil- 
lery, subsistence, transportation, 
and equipment, to tlio full extent 
of complete provision for his nu- 
merical force. Surj »lus stows which 
he could not immediately transport 
were receipted for by the State 
officers, and it was stipulated that 
they or their values should he ac- 
counted for by the State Govern- 
ment to tlio Federal authorities. 

To those officers who, in obedi- 
ence to their principles, sent in 
tlieir resignations, he granted leave 
of absence, until such time as they 
could be acted upon at Washing- 
ton ; and sent his command under 
those who remained in service to 
the north, beyond the jurisdiction 
or influence of any seceding 
State. The Radical authorities at 
Washington, furious, and wanting a 


victim, struck him from the rolls 
of the army, and proclaimed him 
a traitor, because he had refrained 
from commencing the strife which 
they would not then initiate. Thus 
he saved to the Government, bo 
long as he wore its uniform, the 
strength of his command, which, 
so far as it went, was available 
for their purpose of coercing the 
Southern States to remain in the 
Union. 

Of about tlio same nature is 
the statement concerning Major 
Van Dorn, that ho attempted un- 
justifiably to obtain recruits for 
the State of Texas, or the Con- 
federacy, from the soldiers of 
Twiggs’ command. Van Dom is 
dead, and the stoiy has been ex- 
plained in Buch a way as to show that 
it rests upon very slender foundation. 
If true, its material consequence 
would have been very small. When 
the whole numerical force of the 
American army was not 20,000 
sabres and bayonets, the effect of 
such physical strength on one side 
or the other in the prodigious strug- 
gle impending was next to nothing. 
It is hard to see why prominence 
should he given by his Royal High- 
ness to the petulant ejaculations of 
Federal officials at the commence- 
ment of the war, made with the 
solo object of excusing their defeats. 
And this is the more remarkable, 
since whatever the established army 
amounted to, the Northern com- 
batants had the benefit of the whole 
of it. 

The third of the chapters publish- 
ed in the * Revue des Deux Mondes, 9 
is devoted to the consideration of 
slavery and itB effect upon Southern 
society at the commencement of the 
war. As might be expeefed from 
the opening paragraphs of the his- 
tory, oil statements, all arguments, 
all descriptions, and all conclusions, 
are directly derived from Northern 
sources, and all are enunciated the 
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more positively in proportion as the 
Boyalfeuthor displays his ignorance 
of his subject 

Wohaveno intention of discussing 
the abstract right or wrong of the 
institution of slavery, further than is 
absolutely necessary in noticing the 
views expressed in the work before 
us. Slavery has for a long time 
been unfashionable, and under one 
influence or another has almost 
entirely disappeared from modem 
civilised society. There is, more- 
over, scarcely a Southerner in ex- 
istence who has the slightest wish 
to compass its re-establishment. 
But all this is no reason why the 
various falsehoods, canting hypocri- 
sies, romantic effusions, and fraud- 
ulent deductions promulgated by 
a fragment of the Northern people 
when they manipulated its aboli- 
tion into a political cry to assist 
them in obtaining place and power, 
should pass for truth. Still less 
that they should be accepted and 
adopted by the "Royal stranger who 
pretends to publish an extended and 
impartial history of one of the great- 
est struggles that ever convulsed 
mankind. 

Slavery existed in ancient and 
medieval times under one form or 
another, as a matter of course. 
Civilisation brought amelioration, 
and this was slowly followed by 
emancipation. In the comparatively 
small area of the States of Europo 
which could be called enlightened, 
slavery died centuries ago. Philo- 
sophers, statesmen, and political 
economists had discussed the subject 
over and over again, and condemned 
it, — although, like Montesquieu, 
there were many who acknowledged 
that it was the only suitable condi- 
tion for the black race when in the 
society of white men. It is little 
to be wondered at that such 
should he the case. The fallaci- 
ous dogma that all races of men 
are of equal capacity, and born to an 


equal heritage, had not then borne 
sufficient fruit to be made use of for 
political purposes. Hardly a race 
in the world, including those now 
most enlightened, has escaped the 
ordeal of slavery through which the 
mass of its numbers passed during 
successive centuries. Liberty has 
come to the masses step by step, 
through their own improvement 
and the force of circumstances. 
The great exception to this improve- 
ment is the African race when left 
to themselves, wherever they may 
bo. Since the world began, the 
negro in his own land has lived 
under the most atrocious tyrannies 
extant to our own times, and slav- 
ery in African countries is the abso- 
lute normal condition of mankind. 
Originality is not congenital with 
the negro, except in the form of 
original brutality. Not a recorded 
instance of tlio spontaneous im- 
provement of negro society exists ; 
and the notion that the race is 
capable of such elevation has only 
obtained within a late period, amt 
the-n has almost invariably been pro- 
mulgated for political and oilier 
purposes by those who knew lea>t 
about the subject. The employ- 
ment of negroes in America and the 
West Judies was commenced by 
persons not very scrupulous in their 
means of acquiring wealth ; but it 
was fostered by their home (iovorn- 
liient, approved by society, and its 
right and legality were unques- 
tioned. 

The Royal author seems to be 
under an impression that the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa was 
put an end to in America only by 
the provisions of treaties with foreign 
Governments, llad he sought in- 
formation on the point, he would 
have learned that, motu, 

the United States, with the free 
consent of the Southern people, 
were the lirst to put & stop to 
the African slave-trade, without 
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consultation with any foreign power 
whatever* 

The institution of slavery being 
an inheritance of the Southern 
people from Colonial times, they 
utilised and made the best of it. 
The negro, who had come to them 
an untutored savage, with all the 
bestialities and superstitions of his 
kind and country, began to improve 
when removed from their influence 
as nogroeB only do improve — by imi- 
tation. It is undoubtedly true that 
tlierewere casesin which negro slaves 
were treated by inconsiderate and 
unworthy persons with cruel severity, 
such as their often ignorant mas- 
ters considered suitable for brutal 
natures. But time and the progress 
of public opinion remedied this 
wrong, although enough remained 
to servo for the foundation of the 
thrilling romances and sensational 
declamations of the Northern dema- 
gogues when they made use of the 
cry of abolition to obtain political 
power. 

For many years before tho civil 
war in America there existed not in 
the world a move moral, orderly, 
ami respectable peasantry than that 
of the Southern States. Taking 
example from their owners, they 
had progressed in civilisation and 
in the pursuits suitable to their 
station. As they rose in merit, so 
were they treated. Tho punish- 
ment of the whip, so much talked 
about, was rarely administered, and 
rarely necessary. Tho separa- 
tion of families, enlarged upon hy 
novelists of the school of * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,* and which the Boyal 
author emphatically condemns, was 
seldom heard of. Tlio negro was 
progressing in improvement as 
rapidly as was possible with his 
characteristics, and so continued 
until the end of the war. Both in 
town and country, the slaves, con- 
nected hy a common interest, lived 
on tho best of terms with their 


masters, and when the struggle 
came, were quite ready to assist the 
cause of the South in any way in 
which they might be employed. 
No attempts at insurrection occurred 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Confederacy during the long four 
years of agonising strife, although 
the greater part of the white men 
were in the field, and the planta- 
tions and homes were in change of 
the aged and female portions of the 
community. When the notorious 
John Brown seized upon the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry, and commenced 
the murder of white citizens, he 
thrust arms into the hands of the 
negroes, and called upon them to 
assist him in his endeavours to ex- 
cite a servile rebellion. The ne- 
groes absolutely refused. 

His lloyal Highness names this 
man as attempting a justifiable re- 
venge, and taunts tho Virginians 
because they were excited to indig- 
nation hy the commencement of 
burglary and incendiarism within 
their borders. At the time of its 
occurrence the act was justified, in 
tho style of our author, by many of 
tho more respectable Northern pol- 
iticians, and by the more unscrupu- 
lous it was absolutely applauded 
and encouraged. I hiring and since 
tho war this felon has been honoured 
as a martyr ; and his case stands as a 
notorious example of the perversion 
of the ideas of common justice and 
respect foT the first principles of 
civilised society. 

It is to bo repeated to the credit 
of both masters and slaves, that 
under tho most exciting circum- 
stances, liardly an instance of ori- 
ginal outrage on the part of the ne- 
groes is recorded. The oppression 
of their superiors could hardly have 
been very flagrant, nor were the 
slaves very anxious to have a change 
in their situation thrust upon them 
by the Northern abolitionists. 

Such was tho condition of tho 
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lowest of the three grades into 
which his Royal Highness divides 
the society of the Southern States. 
It was progressing in civilisation 
and moral development, slowly, in- 
deed, but by the only means 
through which the race has ever 
improved, and still with a speed 
remarkable when all things are con- 
sidered. Centuries on centuries 
were required for Britons and 
Franks to attain civilisation and 
elevate their lower orders from the 
state existing when they were 
savages and slaves. Ages elapsed 
before the masses of Europe had 
attained the social status to which, 
under the tutelage and example of 
the Southern whites, the slaves had 
arrived, when the result of the war 
conferred upon them, not liberty, 
but the nominal functions of citizen- 
ship, which they now exercise as 
the abject tools of the despotism 
founded in 1861, which despotism 
the Southern people fought strenu- 
ously for four years to avert. All 
that the Royal author lias said about 
the utilisation of negro labour, its 
expense, its effect upon the middle 
classes of society, and the arrogance 
and pride of which it was the 
parent in the richer portion of the 
community, is but the repetition of 
the stale arguments used by North- 
ern orators, and almost entirely 
incorrect. True, slave labour was 
expensive, and much capital was 
sunk in its usufruct ; but that was 
inseparable from the culture for 
which it was employed, and the 
nature of the climate. And has 
the alternative of free labour proved 
loss so? The present prices of the 
great staples which come from 
America, and are so necessary to 
the industry of the world — cotton, 
sugar, and rice — answer the ques- 
tion categorically, and disprove the 
economy of free labour as at pre- 
sent regulated in the Southern 
States of America. 


The effect of slavery upon the 
middle class, which, adopting the 
phraseology of Northern orators, 
his Royal Highness denominates 
“ les petite blance," or “mean 
whites,” is represented as making 
them hut little less subservient to 
the richor class than the negroes. 
His words arc : — 

“ Le travail etant tin note de servi- 
tude, on ne pouvait s’y livrer dans d£s- 
lionneur. Cette loi impose par l'opi- 
nion publique fermait lVntree dos 
territoircs du Sud &u flot fecond 
d’emi grans qui parti d'Europe et des 
etats ue l'Est, He. repand sur les vastes 
plaines dc l’ouest, pour y former une 
population de proprtftaires exploitant 
eux-memes leur champ, population 
dont les qunlites laboiieuses, Peneigie, 
et rintelligencc sent la force et l'kon- 
lieur des 'free-soil States .’ 

...... 

“ La troincme elaspe, celle des 
peLits blancs Li plus iinportante par la 
lionibre, se trouv.ut nu-dessoiis dc la 
second, et bien au-dessus de la pre- 
miere sans pouvoir cependant servir 
d’intcmiediairc entre files, car elle 
etait profniulement imbue de tons les 
prejugea de eouleitr. ( "est la pltht 
rtmiftua , la foulc des clieus qui 
portent avec ostentation le titre des 
citoyens, ct ifen exercent les droits 
qiie pour norvir nvi iigleinent lee grands 
proprietuires veritable maitivs du 
pays. Si lVrlavage n’existi nt pas 
ti tote d’eux il& serai cut ouvriers 
et laborour.-, ils devieudruient ier- 
iniers et petit* proprirtaires ; inais 
plus leur pnuvretti les rappruche dc la 
classe infer ieure des esc laves, plus ils 
tienneut a sVn separer, et repouvsent 
le travail pour inieux niettre en ndief 
leur qualite d ’homines librcs. (*otti- 
popululion do cl asst' e, min'rables et 
reinuante, fournissitit L la politique du 
Sud l'avant garde battuillcusc qui prtf- 
cedait 1* invasion dans l'ouest du plan- 
teur avec ses enclaves. An commence- 
ment de la guerre, le Nortl crut qu’clle 
se prononcerait cn sa faveur contre l’in- 
stitution seivile, dont elle aurait dil 
de tester la mineuse concurrence. Mais 
il «e trompa cn pennant que la raison 
lVinporterait chez elle sur la passion. 
Elle lui prouva au contraire qu’clle 
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(*tait ardemment devouee an maintien 
de 1’esclavage. Son ^ orgeuil y etait 
encore plus intcrcsse que celui des 
grands propridtaircs ; car tandis que 
ceua-ci itaient toujours assures de 
raster liien au-dessus des lidgren affran- 
cliis, elle czaignoit d’etre avilie par 
leur emancipation, qui les dleverait 
ju&qu'a son niveau." 

Let it bo remembered that within 
the limits of the Southern States 
there were eight millions of whites 
and four millions of negroes, the 
latter generally held to servitude 
by the largo proprietors, whom his 
Royal Highness seems to consider 
“vcritables maitres du pays." If 
the proportion were ten negroes 
to each proprietor (a very small 
number to stock a plantation), the 
whole number of slaveholders would 
amount to 400,000, or five per cent 
of the white population. The ic- 
muiuing ninety-live per cent of Iho 
whites, his Royal Highness would 
have us believe, were so besotted 
in tlieir fear of compromising their 
nobility and being dishonoured by 
labour, that they contented them- 
selves by living, to a great extent, 
as Lille clients of their richer neigh- 
bom’s. If this were so, the rich 
planters of the South must liavo 
had a haul time of it to draw 
enough from the expensive labour 
of their slaves to support such a 
stupendous burden of d roues. Tlio 
glaring absurdity of the statement 
is its own refutation. 

In fact, throughout the South 
the labour of the white mechanics, 
small farmers, navvies, and common 
labourers, was employed at high 
and remunerative prices. While 
the industrious man throve quickly, 
and became more or less independ- 
ent, he also approached more nearly 
to a level with the rich ; and wliat is 
more, the social position of such men 
was quickly, cheerfully, and freely 
accorded to them. Moreover, from 
this class there came a large pro- 
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portion of Southern politicians, and 
their views and policy were, if any- 
thing, more pronounced than those 
of the great proprietors. Especially 
so was it with those who had come 
originally from the North, even 
with all the prejudices against the 
institutions of the South prevalent 
amongst their ancient associates. 
Experience soon taught them that 
whatever the imperfections of the 
system, any change must be fraught 
with evil to all concerned, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Throughout the whole period of 
agitation before the war, and during 
its continuance, no portion of the 
Southern community was more em- 
phatic in asserting the justice of the 
Southern cause than the merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, and 
labourers, of Northern hiith, who 
had made for themselves homes 
in the South, — and none wore more 
loyal in their efforts to secure its 
success. His Royal Highness is 
in error when he assumes that the 
great wealth and political power 
was entirely in tlie hands of the 
planters who owned groat numbers 
of slaves. The very nature of the 
culture on which their means were 
employed rendered the life of the 
planters laborious. The species of 
labour which was used forced upon 
them immense responsibilities ; and 
while the reward in seasons of good 
harvest was groat, it was only to be 
secured by unremitting diligence 
and careful administration. 

It is true, as our author remarks, 
that the existence of slavery in the 
South prevented the settlement of 
Southern lands by immigrants from 
Europe, and, from the same cause, 
the rich and fertile regions of 'West- 
ern Virginia, East Kentucky, and 
Tennessee remain sparsely peopled 
to this day. Rut, while the South 
lost the material advantage of their 
presence and labour, it gained, in 
their absence, innmmity from an 

P 
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element of mischief which has per- 
vaded the Northern States, and 
which, in the hands of the unscru- 
pulous leaders who have conducted 
the Northern conventions and elec- 
tions, did more to bring about the 
war, and keep it up, than all the 
slaves ever existing in America. 

This mischief arose from the con- 
tinued introduction into American 
society of multitudes of the lower 
order of emigrants, from various 
countries of Europe, who arrived 
understanding nothing of their 
new home, except that it was in a 
country of wealth, where freedom 
and a living could be had for 
the asking. As usual, getting so 
much, they wanted more; and as 
the Northern States had early 
thrown open their elective fran- 
chise, and votes were required by 
one party or another, these immi- 
grants becamo at once politically 
important, and the foreign vote was 
a marketable commodity amongst 
the professional politicians. How 
this continued source of corruption 
affected American politics, it would 
be easy, did our limits }>ermit, to 
show — and with it, the influence 
which, under guidance of North- 
ern leaders, it had in creating the 
rupture between the North and the 
South. Rut it is sufficient to }>oint 
to the glaring and atrocious in- 
stances of corruption which fur 
years prevailed in the great city of 
New York, when her municipality 
was controlled by foreigners, who 
seemed to monopolise her councils 
with a view to plundering, npt only 
for the benefit of themselves, but of 
a host of their followers, to whom 
they owed their elevation to posi- 
tions enabling them to exercise 
their talents for robbery and spolia- 
tion. A little consideration will 
show that the South was happy in 
the absence of this avalanche of cor- 
ruption and infamy. 

Partly in consequence of the ab- 


sence of tliis element in politics, 
the South remained for a long per- 
iod Conservative, and stanch to tlio 
traditions and provisions of tho 
constitution. The voting popula- 
tion was free, controlled in no sec- 
tion exclusively by persons or fac- 
tions. Divided in opinion on gene- 
ral politics, recognising in the status 
quo of society the best opportunity 
for development and prosperity, 
the Southern people only demanded 
that they should ho let alone in 
their local affairs. The acts of their 
representatives in tho National 
Government proved plainly that in 
devotion to the interests of tho 
Union as a whole, they vrere in no 
wise behind the most earnest of 
their Northern countrymen. 

It is said by his Royal Highness 
that the Southern oligarchy had 
for a long time ruled the councils 
of the nation. That a full, and 
perhaps the greater, proportion of 
the prominent men of the Republic 
bad come from the South, is un- 
doubtedly true ; and if they pre- 
vailed until the year I860, when 
the Radicals and Abolitionists suc- 
ceeded in placing a sectional repre- 
sentative in the Presidential chair, 
the Southerners who guided tho 
National Government had no reason 
to be ashamed of the perform- 
ance of their duties. Unexampled 
prosperity reigned throughout the. 
land ; no question of disturb- 
ance existed in the foreign rela- 
tions of the country; there was 
no national debt; no burdensome 
taxes weighed upon the people ; 
and in the Southern section there 
existed not a single pauper. 

Unfortunately, the causes which 
were to produce the rupture had 
been for a long time at work, and 
though the danger was early seen 
by the chiefs of tho great political 
parties, who sounded loudly their 
note of warning, it proved in the 
end tu be in vain. 
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The principal of these was the 
lust of place and power, engendered 
from the frequency of the Presi- 
dential and other elections, and tlio 
early adoption of politics as a trade 
by numbers of wortldess dema- 
gogues, who stuck at no means how- 
ever corrupt* or acts however un- 
principled, to gain their ends. As 
issue after issue, whether of tariff, 
foreign affairs, or internal adminis- 
tration, was settled by the re- 
presentatives of the people and the 
executive, according to the provi- 
sions of the constitution, the rest- 
less agitators who were unprovided 
for sought a new cry which might 
arouse the people to a cliange. N ow 
it was a crusade against Freemasonry 
andsccrct societies; in some localities 
an attempt against the Catholic or 
other religions; again, a question 
of a National Lank, and very fre- 
quently a general meddling with 
the currency; a dispute about a 
boundary, or an uninhabited island 
of no consequence to the next ten 
generations; — in fine, anything on 
which a point could be made or 
feeling aroused. The greater num- 
ber of voters in tlio North, and the 
universality of the suffrage there 
existing, as well as the horde of re- 
cruits yearly arriving to swell the 
army of professional politicians from 
the worst subversionists of Europe, 
all hungry for place*, power, and 
plunder, made that section the 
principal fountain of political tur- 
bulence. Finally, having exhausted 
everything, as was believed, which 
was of an interest common to the 
whole country sufficiently strong to 
make a party issue, the political 
agitators took up one which every 
wise man in the country saw must 
end in arraying one section against 
the other. 

This was no late thing occurring 
just before the war. As early as 
1835, the political wire-workers in 
the North commenced to look for 


an accession of strength from the 
Abolitionists. At that time, how- 
ever, there were men powerful 
enough in the North to prevent 
the immediate use of this danger- 
ous element. Both Mr Webster 
and Mr Clay, the great men of the 
Whig party, then in opposition, 
condemned such an alliance, though 
both were opposed to slavery in tho 
abstract. Under the influence of 
these and other great statesmen, the 
adoption of a sectional issue by 
either party which could hope to 
administer the N ational Go vemmen t, 
was prevented for a time. But in tho 
continued prosperity of the country 
and the utter absence of any ques- 
tion by the discussion of which it 
could be increased — there being no 
wrongs to redress, and hardly the 
chance of improvement bj r any poli- 
tical action — personal ambitions led 
to quarrels among the holders of 
power, and their opponents took 
the opportunity to smuggle into 
their policy something of tho sec- 
tional question. This caused the 
wrangles about slavery in the ter- 
ritories; and finally, when all the 
great parties, except the Democratic, 
had expired from having nothing on 
wliich to combine, and the Demo- 
cratic party was shaken by the per- 
sonal differences of its leaders, a 
combination of factions, seeing their 
opportunity, coalesced with the ul- 
tra-Abolitionists who, unimportant 
in numbers, yet gave a considerable 
accession to the balance of strength 
which the agitators sought to gain. 

It was this abolition parly which 
first raised the ciy for a rupture of 
the Union. That the constitution 
accorded rights to the Southern 
people to regulate their own affairs 
in their own way, was sufficient to 
cause them to denounce it os “a com- 
pact with hell, which must bo dis- 
solved.” When the fragments of the 
broken parties of exploded princi- 
ples, under the name of liepublicans^ 
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met at (Shicago in I 860 , and nomi- 
nated Mr Lincoln for tlie Presidency, 
they adopted the principles of the 
Abolitionists, to secure their sup- 
port; and pledged themselves, in 
case of the success of their candi- 
date, to carry them out at all hazards. 

The result of the election has 
passed into history, and a fraction 
of American society entered into 
the exercise of power pledged to 
violate the sacred stipulations of the 
constitution under which America 
had progressed and prospered beyond 
any example for eighty years. And 
all this while tho amelioration of 
the condition of the black race was 
neither avowed as an object nor 
considered as a desideratum. 

It was not disguised that tho 
spring of their action was simply 
to wrest tho administration from the 
hands of political opponents. Tho 
feelings of Northern men towards 
the negro were, and still are, those 
of aversion ; and he is only tolerat- 
ed by them as the instrument of 
defeating and oppressing political 
opponents of their own race and 
colour. Were proofs required of 
this beyond tho positive declara- 
tions that were made by .Republican 
leaders before and duiing the war, 
the late refusal of the J tactical Con- 
gress to pass the civil rights bill 
which aimed at enforcing the social 
equality of the negroes in Northern 
as well as Southern society, would 
indeed be absolute confirmation. 

Who can wonder that tho South- 
ern people, finding themselves jug- 
gled out of participation in tho 
National Government, denounced 
as wrong - doers and criminals, 
threatened with subversion of their 
institutions, to the detriment of 
themselves, their families, and their 
dependents, should strive to free 
themselves from connection and 
association with the section of the 
Union by which they were threat- 
ened and maligned? As for the 


assertion of the Royal author that 
a coup d'rtat was attempted or in- 
timidation was exercised, it is hard 
to see, even with all the force of his 
Federal associations, how a decent 
regard for truth has permitted hini 
to make it. The deliberate exer- 
cise of a right which formed a 
fundamental axiom of the political 
creed of most of tho United States ; 
tho offer to settle amicably every 
question of finance and property, 
and tho quiet commencement of 
home administration, while interfer- 
ence with anything beyond tho 
territorial limits of the seceding 
States was carefully avoided ; and 
finally, the protracted attempts at 
jtcaceful negotiations for months 
after the ordinances of secession had 
been passed and notified to the 
Fcddhll authorities, — are not in ac- 
cordance with the usual character- 
istics of a coup ift'fttf. That the 
Southern leaders did not adopt the 
usual measures for success and 
really make a coup d'rtat, is not 
very flattering to their foresight, or 
to their appreciation of tho unscru- 
pulous character of their adversaries. 
At the same time, the fact that they 
did not, proves conclusively their firm 
belief in tho justice of their cause, 
and the expectation that in spite 
of political differences, the Northern 
politicians would ho bound by the 
provisions of the constitution. 

The Southern States left the 
Federal Union on the grounds which 
have been mentioned. They sought 
and demanded no advantage ; they 
took no steps against the interests 
or powers of those who chose to 
remain under the Federal compact. 
They simply withdrew from the 
Federation, when it was evident 
that the differences between two 
antagonistic systems of society were 
irreconcilable, and the exercise of 
the rights secured to the South by 
tlie constitution was condemned as 
a wrong by tlieir Northern asso- 
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dates. Believing that it was better 
to separate in peace than to dwell 
together in anger, the Secession was 
declared and attempted. 

When they left and surrendered 
all participation in the Govern- 
ment they are alleged to have 
controlled so long, and gave it 
into the hands of their oppo- 
nents, “ they left the United States 
a great and powerful nation, with 
its extended sea-coast, its teem- 
ing population, its vast reserve of 
unoccupied territory, its mechanic 
arts, its constitution as it was, its 
laws unobstructed, its administra- 
tion unembarrassed, its magistracy 
(Federal, State, and local), with un- 
impaired authority.” The Northern 
people were only relieved from en- 
forcing the stipulations which the 
result of the election for President 
in their own section had condemned, 
and which the party in power were 
pledged to disregard. 

For his Royal Highness to assert 
that the Southern people or oligar- 
chy (for as the people all pronounced 
in one way, oligarchy and people in 
this case are synonymous), wished, 
or endeavoured to resume, through 
intimidation or force, the influence 
which they had formerly exercised 
in the Government, is simply the 
assertion of an ignorant belief in a 
fallacy. 

The efforts at peaceful separation 
were met, as has been suid before, 
firrst, by evasion — next, by threats of 
coercion — and iinally, by invasion, 
aud the infliction on the South of all 
the evils of war. Of course, as they 
believed in the justice of their 
cause and the rectitude of their 
conduct, the Southern peoplo de- 
fended themselves to the extent of 
their ability. 

The Royal author will undoubt- 
edly assort, in common with the 
Northern editors of the period, that 
tlio Southern people commenced 
hostilities when they reduced Fort 


Sumter. This fort lay wjjthin the 
limits of South Carolina; and its 
Federal commander, pending the 
negotiations, and before a single 
man in the South was under arms, 
committed an act of war by destroy- 
ing public property, and assuming 
mi attitude of defiance against the 
State authorities. Even then no- 
thing was attempted against him, 
and he was undisturbed until it 
was officially announced tliat his 
action was approved by the Federal 
authorities, and a fleet of men-of- 
war and transports was off the 
coast to commence the work of co- 
ercion. The initiative being thus 
taken by the authorities at Wash- 
ington, who found it necessary to 
hide the injuries they were inflict- 
ing on the counfay in the clamour 
and confusion of war, the South- 
ern leaders could no longer delay. 
With inefficient and improvised 
means, they proceeded to reduce the 
fort which had been defiantly occu- 
pied by its Federal commander. It 
was not hard to do. 1 Ee succumbed 
after thirty hours' cannonade and 
bombardment, owing to the con- 
flagration of his barracks, and the 
danger of the explosion of his 
magazines. Thu fleet which was 
to liave supported him lay in the 
roadstead out of range. He had 
made a noisy but harmless resist- 
ance, and no one was seriously 
injured on cither side. The Con- 
federate commander granted him 
easy terms, and he was permitted 
to join his comrades in the offing, 
with all his personnel, all private 
property, and all public property 
which he could carry, and to salute 
his flag with one hundred guns. 
The affair would have been abso- 
lutely bloodless, but unfortunately 
in firing his salute he blew up two 
or three of his own people, who 
thus became the first victims of the 
policy of tli© Itadicals. 

The garrison of Fort Sumter 
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vent to the city of New York, 
where the politicians took care that 
it should he received with an ova- 
tion ; commander, officers, and 
soldiers were paraded in torchlight 
processions, and proclaimed as the 
champions of the Union, insulted 
and dishonoured by the attack of 
the furious Southerners. In short, 
the shambling and miserable de- 
fence of Fort Sumter was lauded 
as an act of heroism; and stump- 
orators shrieked and shouted, to 
stimulate the whole North, by an 
appeal to passions and pride of 
strength, to support a detestable 
policy, against which nearly onc- 
half of the Northern voters had 
deliberately recorded their judg- 
ment not five months before. Un- 
liappily, as is too often the case, 
appeals to passion succeeded where 
those to reason had failed ; and the 
whole strength of twenty -four 
millions of people was brought out 
to crush one-third of their number, 
whose offence was only that they 
chose to live under their own laws, 
and exercise those rights which 
were guaranteed to them from the 
timo of their colonial existence. 

The war progressed, and it appears 
that his Royal Highness proposes to 
narrate its details in seven volumes, 
of which two have already appeared. 
Let us hope there will bo more ac- 
curacy in the lengthy sequel than 
has been displayed in the opening 
chapters. Tho war ended in 18C5 
by the overthrow of the South- 
ern armies, unable longer to with- 
stand tho overwhelming masses 
brought against them, after a fearful 
cost of life and the sacrifice of infi- 
nite resources. It was a triumph 
of the despotism of a fraction of 
American society, which rules with 
unmitigated severity and injustice 
to this day. The negro has received 
personal licence. Political liberty he 
has not, for he is the abject slave and 
tool of the Northern Radical faction. 


The Southern whites have been do- 
spoiled of their property, and have 
paid in their losses twice the value 
of tho indemnity claimed by the vic- 
torious Germans from forty millions 
of Frenchmen. While the whites 
have been degraded, the slaves have 
not risen. The State governments 
are administered according to tho 
will of the Radical President at 
Washington, and have no constitu- 
ency at home. The Federal troops 
have been brought to take part in 
these governments, which exist only 
for Radical ends. The will of the 
President makes and unmakes them. 
A short proclamation, backed by a 
company of regulars, decides who is 
to bo governor of Arkansas. A tele- 
gram settles the chief magistracy of 
Texas. A brief order to a general 
in New Orleans wrests a State gov- 
ernment from tho people of Loui- 
siana, and vests its control in tho 
creatures of the Administration. 
In fact, instances of this ilagrant 
tyranny may bo repeated ad nan - 
seam. 

And still tho Radical party, pre- 
dominant in tho United States, dis- 
guising under magniloquent names 
their atrociously culpable acts, 
claim that their victory is a tri- 
umph of right and law; and his 
Royal Highness tho Comte do Paris 
sounds their praises and maintains 
their impeccability. 

It may be thought that a critical 
notice of so great a production from 
so illustrious a source should have 
been delayed until tho issue of tlio 
complete work ; but its publication in 
the pages of tho well-known * Revue 
dcs Deux Mondes ' brings it promi- 
nently forward, and thcopening chap- 
ters candidly avow thcmoral and con- 
clusions that await us. The South- 
ern leaders and their cause are con- 
demned, and tho Radical policy of 
their Northern enemies is propor- 
tionally lauded. The narrative of 
the opening of tho war and its 
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causes is drawn entirely from North- 
ern sources, and the arguments are 
those vehemently expressed in 
Northern newspapers during the 
heat of the struggle for political 
purposes. Only one side of the 
record has been consulted, and 
that without question or discri- 
mination. It is fitting that a work 
of such an avowed partisan char- 
acter should bo met at the outset ; 
and the more so, since the rank 
and peculiar position of the Royal 
author might be expected to impose 
upon him the duty of impartiality 
when he seeks popular approbation 
as a historian. The continuation of 
the work will of course detail the 
various operations of the war, and 
probably amount to a skilful com- 
pilation of the reports of Northern 
generals, with only enough descrip- 
tion of Southern skill and prowess 
to show that it was creditable to 
overcome them. 

The personal experience of the 
Royal author will not go for 
much, for he had little, and that 
was gained when for a few months 
he nominally served as on aide-de- 
camp to General M ‘Chilian, in liis 
operations before Richmond, which 
resulted for tlic timo in the expul- 
sion of the Federal armies from 
the soil of Virginia. With them 
went the Comto do Paris, and 
the other Princes of the house 
of Orleans who had accompanied 
him. Apparently tlioy had learned 
as much of the war as they cured 
to do from personal observation ; 
for they immediately continued 
their movement to England, and 
fixed their residenco near Richmond 
on the Thames, instead of persist- 
ing in the endeavour to force an 
entrance into Richmond on tho 
James. They appear to have 
singular views of military matters. 
The Prince do Joinville, on his 
rotum to Europe, wrote a letter to 
the JDuc d'Aumalc concerning their 
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adventures, in which the wadike 
bearing of MM. le Comte de 
Paris and the Due de Chartres was 
conspicuously paraded. The battles 
of the seven dayB, which lost 
General McClellan his command, and 
in which he was driven from every 
positioh with great losses in men, 
artillery, munitions, camp equipage, 
and material, for some thirty or 
forty miles, to the protection of his 
fleet, were described as a successful 
and victorious change of base. The 
Princes preceded the movement, 
the execution of which was not 
delayed by the Confederate hosts 
of Lee and Jackson following close 
upon the roar of the Federal forces. 
M. lo Prince de Joinville witnessed 
its successful accomplishment from 
the mast - head of the gunboat 
Galena, which he states he ascended 
in his jock -boots and spurs to 
make his observations. The London 
journals published his letter ; and 
on the 9th August 1862, ‘Punch* 
adverted to it, regretting that his 
artist hod not been there to delineate 
the scene. 

Should it happen in tho not im- 
probable changes of the future that 
the Royal author of the history 
under consideration should occupy 
the seat of Henry IV., and his 
nation should unfortunately be in- 
volved in war, such victories as 
tliat described by the Prince de 
Joinville will be easy of accomplish- 
ment. It is feared, however, that 
Frenchmen have had a surfeit of 
such triumphs, and will hunger after 
something more incontestably con- 
ducive to the glory of France. 

And now that the long account 
of these military operations which 
took place ten years ago is about to 
be placed before the world, as the 
fruit of tho observations and studies 
of his Royal Highness, tho [ques- 
tion recurs, “Why did he write it 2” 

In the first place, the identifica- 
tion of himself, tho heir to a Royal 


by the Comte de Paris . 
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house, aqd the presumptive succes- 
sor to St Louis, with a party in the 
civil war of a strange nation, strikes 
sage observers as of questionable 
propriety. Had he gone merely as 
a sight-seer, or to gain information 
in the art of war, he might have 
secured his ends without becoming 
an author. Men of his illustrious 
rank seldom make a permanent 
iigure in the literary world. Even 
had ho been ambitious of literary 
fame, he was not obliged to proclaim 
liis partialities in telling what ho 
saw of a strife which did not con- 
cern him. 

He can hardly expect to do good 
to tho American people by this 
publication. Nothing is surer than 
that tho course of time will over- 
throw the despotic rule of tho 
Radical party. Even now the l*est 
men of all parties are striving to 
soften tlio asperities and enmities 
left by the war, and would forget if 
they could the fatal mistakes and 
actions which led to it. Moreover, 
the American people are weary of 
the tricks of the political demagogues 
who have controlled their elections 
so long, and still more weary of tho 
atrocious and disgraceful corruption 
which has existed under their ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, they know more 
about the entire subject than tho 
whole Orleans dynasty can tell them j 
and the work, so far as it has gone, 
will hardly increase its author’s 
Transatlantic reputation. 

English people may read it from 
curiosity, but will gain but little 
instruction from it 

It may be that liis Royal High- 
ness wishes to put himself promi- 
nently before the French people at 
this particular juncture, and to enun- 


ciate his views of government, 
political economy, and principles of 
right, under cover of liis condem- 
nation of tho Southern cause and 
leaders. 

It may, again, be his object now 
and then to inflict a severe criticism 
or rebuke upon some of the persons 
or parties, his opponents or rivals, 
who pretend to the supreme power 
of his native land! Some words 
of his opening paragraphs may bo 
thought to apply to liis Imperial 
antagonists. HiB Royal Highness 
evidently disapproves of eoiipn d'itat; 
but it is hardly possible at this 
tiino to see how a cotip if Mat could 
place either his Royal cousin or him- 
self upon the throne. He appears 
to have little respect for “ /»■« 
hommee jtroridentMe" even when 
vindicated by success. Perhaps 
in this his sneer may be directed 
against tho memory of the man 
who, whatever the errors and mis- 
fortunes of tho latter part of his 
reign, for nearly two decades so 
directed the destinies of France, 
that in prosperity and influence 
she rose to a pinnacle higher than 
she lias occupied tmicc the days of 
Charlemagne. 

l»ut whatever his objects, unless 
the continuation of the work differs 
materially from the ojaming chap- 
ters, tho seven volumes of ‘ L’Jlis- 
toiro do la Guerre Civile en Am<5- 
rique ’ will remain a partisan his- 
tory, written by a Royal Prince who 
was on intruder in a stranger’s quar- 
rel, with which he and the mem- 
bers of his House who accompanied 
him during his short campaign had 
no concern. 

A GENERAL OFFICER OF THE 
LATE CONFEDERATE AII.MV. 
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MOXTEBO’S FLIGHT. 


(Vith* ‘Times,’ 17th July 1874.) 

We wore fighting for Don Carlo* — the cause of God and Spain, 

As in days of Don TVluyo, the mountain ’gainst the plain. 

Tlio Republic sat triumphant on Don Pelayo’s throne ; 

And, brave among tlieir bravest, old La Concha led them on. 

We held our proud position on Monte Muro’s height; 

And all round Abar/uza their movements were in sight, 
lie climbed the village. steeple, and bade th’ assault begin ; 

And they rushed up like a tempest, our vantage-post to win ; 
Cavalry and footmen, up the rugged mountain track, 

They kept tlieir steady progress, and not a man look’d back. 

Then we pour’d from our intrcnchmcntH, like a rain-swelled river- 
course ; 

And they stood against the torrent, like the dam that stems its 
force. 

That living dam was yielding, their strength was giving way, — 
Then he hurried down, exclaiming, “ I die or win to-day ! 

44 My horse, my horse, Mnntero ! ” aud drew his trusty brand, — 

His foot was in the stirrup, but tlie sword fell from his band. 

A shot of ours had struck him right on his gallant breast ; 

It struck as strikes tlie lightning an old oak’s honoured crest, 
lie fell ; his bright eye darken’d, as tlie sun’s light in eclipse, 

With “Death from the Guerrillas ! ” and 44 God’s mercy!” on his 
lips. 

But time was none for thinking ; our advance was near in force ; 
And, quick as light, Moutero placed the old man on his horse; 

And leaping up behind him, and clasping him round tight, 

Plung'd spurs up to the rowels, and darted off in flight. 

Oh ! glorious more than vict’ry that flight, when, as a shield, 

Tlie gallant young Mnntero bore his chieftain from the field ! 

His back a mark for bullets, but none were shot, I ween ; 

Or, if shot, they were averted by our Lady, Heaven’s Queen. 

But men arc men, and press on, like bounds upon tlie chase; 

And on wo spurr’d, and ever o’ertook him in the race ; 

But the throe or four that folhvu'd him turn’d round: we stood at 
bay; 

And along the broken path still Montero held his way. 

How and then he stumbled, but, film with word and rein, 
lie cheer’d up the brown charger, and all was speed again. 
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Mmtero's Flight, 

Ho k new, the good steed know it, the race was for the life 
Of his dear and nohlo master, sore wounded in the strife. 

(“ Ho quarter," was our watchword, “ Give quarter," had been his 5 
Pew men were we, and desp'rate, hut we never thought of this !) 
They drew rein in Aborzuza, and from tho panting hone 
Tenderly they lower’d him— was it lifo still, or a corse t 
He breath'd hut a few seconds, he press’d Montero’s hand; 

And every eye was moisten’d, for our hearts were all unmann’d. 

A priest quick did his office, his Bins were all forgiven ; 

St Manuel pass him quickly through purgat'ry to heaven ! 

Slowly we retreated ; hut, while this was going on, 

Their rout had been accomplish’d, and the bloody day was won. 

But the glory not with us, but Montero must remain ; 

And we grudge it not our foemon— they, too, are sous of Spain ; 
For never since the Cid’s days, Buy Diaz of Bivar, 

Did knight or squire win honour by a nobler deed of war ! 

We are brothers, wo are brothers; oh ! when will discords cease ! 
St Michael, give us vict’ry ! St. Mary, give us peace ! 
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THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 


It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the social and 
economical problems which are still 
awaiting solution in the Eastern 
Counties. In a Temarkable speech 
by the present Lord Derby, reported 
in the ‘ Times' of the Gth September 
1871, ho expressed his belief that 
we might double our production os 
a nation if sufficient capital were 
employed in the cultivation of land. 
It is stated that Lord Leicester, as 
the result of an extensive tour of 
observation through England and 
Scotland, expressed his entire con- 
currence in this opinion. And Mr 
Cobdcn, a great authority of a totally 
different school, has left his opinion 
upon record that the producing 
power of the land might bo inde- 
finitely increased by the greater 
application of capital. Even upon 
Lord Derby's estimate, England 
might again become a self-support- 
ing country, instead of being com- 
pelled .to pay thirty millions a-ycar 
to foreign countries for wheat. 

The gravity, then, of irreconcil- 
able differences between capital and 
labour as applied to agriculture, is 
something above and beyond the 
importance which attaches to an 
ordinary strike. The wholo popu- 
lation is vitally interested in the 
earth being made to yield its yearly 
increase, and in its fruits being 
gathered in in due season. Land- 
lords, anxious that rents should 
not fall ; farmers bound to the soil 
by long leases, desirous of secur- 
ing. profits which depend upon 
their calculations as to the itom of 
labour expenditure proving correct ; 
labourers laudably eager to improvo 
their position and obtain wages at 
a rate which may insuro at least 
their physical wellbeing, — are en- 
gaged in a controversy as to the 


due adjustment of the price of 
work, and that controversy the out- 
side public must regard as 'one of 
paramount interest to themselves. 
The counties in which it has arisen 
are purely agricultural counties, and 
there is not apparently a keen com- 
petition for labour betwoen the 
fanners and the manufacturers ; the 
men have recently been thoroughly 
organised, with the usual accessories 
of paid agitators and inflammatory 
speakers j the farmers are as ob- 
stinate and enduring a race as any 
in England. All the circumstances 
and conditions of the quarrel seem 
to render reconciliation hopeless, or 
at least a restoration of the old order 
of things impossible. Farmers and 
men are both trying, apparently with 
success, to do without one another. 
What the final upshot may be, no 
one can predict. All that we can 
do is to reflect upon the causes 
which liave led to the controversy, 
and then to endeavour to ascer- 
tain wliat is the real position and 
incidents of the class which is so 
earnestly and resolutely endeavour- 
ing to rise in the social scale. What- 
ever may be the immediate or the 
ultimate issues of the pending con- 
troversy, this much at least is clear, 
that the agricultural class itself is on 
the eve of an important change in 
its condition, its character, and its 
prospects. There ore many inci- 
dents of this controversy which arc 
deeply to be regretted; foremost 
amongst them, on the one hand, the 
irresponsible and mischievous en- 
thusiasm, in which even bishops 
can at times indulge ; on the other, 
the reckless pertinacity with which 
the class of tenant-farmers has nail- 
ed itself to an untenable position. 
But at the same time, one feature of 
the struggle may be regarded with 
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unmixed. congratulation and plea- 
Buro, and that is the absence of any 
sense of oppression, perhaps we may 
say the continuance of good feeling 
between formers and labourers, 
which appears to survive the vicissi- 
tudes of a prolonged and even des- 
perate contest Setting aside occa- 
sional displays of excitement under 
the influence of the speculative and 
interested exaggerations of itinerant 
agitators, the spirit which has ani- 
mated the agricultural labourers is 
not that of hostility or ill-will to 
their employers, but of discontent 
with their position, which they 
compare, to their own disadvantage, 
with that of other labouring classes, 
and which they attribute to their 
own want of organisation, and the 
helplessness which springs from a 
scattered existence andisolated lives. 
They see that in all other deport- 
ments of industry great progress 
has been made; that the lives of 
thousands of their fellow-labourers 
in the towns have been improved 
by greater command of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life ; and they 
are not satisfied that their own posi- 
tion lias improved in anything like 
the same ratio, or even, as they 
think, with reasonable speed. Their 
position is that of a man who is 
waking from a lengthened slumber, 
and in looking round him is dis- 
satisfied with his condition as com- 
pared with his fellows; but who, 
unable to estimate the real circum- 
stances by which lie is surrounded, 
readily falls a prey to the inter- 
ested or ignorant suggestions of 
othero. 

It is well known that the agri- 
cultural labourer differs very materi- 
ally in different parts of England. 
In some parts of England he is 
veiy well off ; in some of the south- 
ern counties his condition is very 
degraded ; in the eastern counties it 
is much disputed, hut, though it has 
steadily progressed, it is still very 


far from satisfactory. The average 
increase in the wages of the rural 
labourers during the last forty years 
has been about 15 per cent, accom- 
panied by a diminution in their toil, 
owing to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and by an improvement in 
many parts of England in their 
dwellings. Hut still they fall be- 
hind, in moral, material, and intel- 
lectual advantages, all other classes 
of operatives in the country. The 
rioting and violence which marked 
their sense of injustice or misfortune 
fort}' years ago have disappeared. 
But without recrimination and ani- 
mosity they have exhibited and are 
continuing to exhibit much steadi- 
ness of determination, and on the 
whole a reasonable resolution, to 
procure an advantageous change in 
tlicir general surroundings. And 
before we arc in a position fairly to 
criticise the attitude which they 
have adopted, we must understand 
what is the position from which 
they wish to escape, ami what have 
been the principal causes which 
have determined its character. 

Probably no class in the king- 
dom has suffered more from a lax 
administration of the Poor-laws than 
the agricultural labourers. It was 
not till the war of American inde- 
pendence and the long struggles 
with France that the pauperising 
agencies at work in the country 
were fully detected ; but since that 
time they have forced themselves 
into notice, and have been recog- 
nised as seriously oppressive. And 
in regard to the class now under 
notice, in the first thirty or forty 
years of this century the adoption 
of what is known as the allow- 
ance system must inevitably have 
led to its degradation to an extent 
from which recovery must neces- 
sarily be a gradual process. Under 
that system, the parish authorities 
were in the habit of granting relief 
to those in employment — in other 
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words, of supplementing wages out 
of a public fund. Whatever the 
motives for such a reckless admini- 
stration of parish relief, it was too 
conspicuously in the immediate 
interest of the farmers to obtain 
this formidable addition to the 
wago fimd at their command to 
admit of its being discontinued for 
want of a cordial and interested 
support. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any more demoralising form 
of wholesale charity. By unduly 
stimulating population — by arti- 
iicially preventing wages from fall- 
ing to that minimum which is called 
the starvation-point, and which 
secures the equilibrium between the 
demand and supply of labour — by 
taking in the form of rates from the 
able-bodied labourers and the classes 
above them the funds wherewith to 
supplement the wages of the less 
eflieiont, one dead level of want was 
established in the class. Popula- 
tion started forward at a rapid rate, 
wages sank to a level below starva- 
tion-point, till, in fact, allowance 
and wages together left the labourers 
as badly olFas they were with wages 
alone before the system commenced. 
Such a system cut in two ways. It 
sapped the virtue and the independ- 
ence of the better portion of the 
class by depriving them of any 
incentive to industry and enter- 
prise } it encouraged the less deserv- 
ing in idleness and carelessness by 
guarding them against the con- 
sequences of their acts. Under it 
the labouring classes in the agricul- 
tural counties sank to a lower level 
than they had reached at any time 
during the previous century. Tlio 
market price of labour was reduced 
below what would enable them to 
exist, and their complete and wide- 
spread degradation was tlio inevit- 
able result. 

A wiser administration of the 
Poor-laws found the agricultural 
labourers oppressed by tlio con- 


sequences of the system to which 
wo have alluded. But the recovery 
was a difficult, almost an impossible, 
process. To elevate the standard 
of life amongst those who have 
sunk to the lowest level of circum- 
stances compatible with the main* 
tenanco of animal existence, is a 
task of enormous weight. And 
their helplessness was further in- 
creased by tbis, that low feeding 
incapacitated them from sufficient 
labour to command reasonable 
wages ; and until their wages were 
increased, it was impossible for them 
to gain that additional physical 
strength which seems to be an 
essential preliminary to any sub- 
stantial improvement in their con- 
dition. During the last forty years, 
therefore, the class which is said to 
have bettered its position by at least 
1 5 per cent has had difficulties and 
degradation to contend against of 
almost insuperable and insupport- 
ablo woight. It has now arrived at 
that stage when it is determined to 
mukc a united and almost despairing 
effort to progress ; and we can hardly 
wonder if it makes serious mistakes, 
if it underrates its advantages com- 
pared with its capacities, if it lends 
too ready a faith to those who do 
not comprehend its position, but 
who are ready with trenchant ignor- 
ance to trace all its sufferings to tlio 
class immediately above them, the 
tenant-farmers. 

It is impossible to imagine a 
greater blunder than to attribute to 
the employers the presence of the 
serious evils under which the whole 
class is groaning, unless it is clearly 
and satisfactorily made out that the 
farmers are, and have been, in con- 
cert amongst themselves, withhold- 
ing from the men the fair market 
price of their labour. If they are 
or were doing that, a strike is a 
legitimate mode of compelling pay- 
ment of what is due. If they are 
not withholding the fair market 
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price of labour, but, on the contrary, 
paying all tliat it is worth, it is 
intolerable that a parcel of untaught 
philanthropists should lay down the 
doctrine that the labourers' condition 
is to be bettered by transferring to 
their pockets moneys which properly 
belong to the farmers. 

It is earnestly to be desired that 
the men should rise in the social 
scale, and be enabled to command the 
necessaries and comforts of life in 
greater abundance. But the diffi- 
cult question before us is, How is 
the necessary improvement to be 
effected without injustice to others! 
It must be done by increasing their 
efficiency, however that is to bo 
effected. There is no more reason — 
always assuming that their wages 
hitherto have represented the mar- 
ket price of tlicir labour — for sup- 
plementing those wages by a forced 
contribution from the farmers, than 
from the bench of bishops. And 
yet the Bishop of Manchester, with- 
out taking the trouble to satisfy 
himself whether the men were 
justly paid their due, but merely 
satisfying himself that they received 
sums which were disproportioned 
to their reasonable wants, rushed 
into the controversy with a zeal 
and passion which could, under no 
circumstances, have been of any 
service, and which have served to 
render the discord more serious and 
more determined. With a random 
theory about “ equitable wages " 
which a child could refute, he put 
a public affront upon the whole 
body of Suffolk farmers. He called 
on them to restore the allowance 
system out of their own pockets, 
and charged them with insanity for 
not reverting to the fruitful cause 
of all this degradation ; and, in effect, 
urged on the men to a course which 
has proved disastrous beyond all 
our anticipations. It is well that 
even bishops should think before 
they act, and should understand 


the difficulties and complexities of 
a great social problem, before they, 
attempt the responsible task of aid- 
ing in its solution. 

Now, what was the position of 
the farmers with regard to the 
men before this outbreak! We 
must remember that they have for 
a generation been surrounded by a 
class which it is on all hands ad- 
mitted have been reduced, largely 
by the imprudences and follies of 
others, to a very degraded condition. 
The two striking features in the 
whole of this sad history are, first, 
that the relations of masters and 
men have been such as to gain the 
epithet of “ paternal," from which 
it is fairly urged that the men 
ought now to be emancipated ; and 
secondly, that they have also been 
such, that not even this bitter con- 
test can wholly quench the kindly 
feelings which have been established 
between them. 

Many of the men who have joined 
the Union, and are now locked out, 
have only been kept out of that 
other Union, the parish workhouse, 
by the paternal system which they 
a re all so much deprecating. The 
1 Times' correspondent speaks of 
several who had been on the same 
farm all their lives as men and boys 
(in one case over fifty years), and, 
being past anything like rough 
work, hod been kept on by tlio 
farmer from sympathy and old as- 
sociation. Some of these old men 
seem to have joined the Union in 
the belief that it was a sort of 
friendly benefit society, and some 
from a chivalrous reluctance to stand 
aloof from the men around them, 
who were, as they thought, fighting 
their battle. An instance is given 
of one old man of seventy-five, who 
had ljoen kept in work at 12s. a- 
week. Ho had at last joined the 
Union and had been locked out 
“ What do you mean to do when 
this business is over!" Baid his mas- 
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ter; and the old man meekly answer- 
ed that ho thought ho might “ emi- 
grate and do a little gardening in 
America. 19 “ That old fellow/’ said 
another farmer, pointing to a grey- 
haired man in a group of locked-out 
labourers, “ helped to carry my 
father and mother to the grave. 
We have supported him and his in 
illness, and employed him winter 
and summer, when we had to go 
out of our way to find something 
for him to do, yet this is our re- 
ward.” But there is abundant 
evidence that the kindness on one 
aide, and faithful service on the 
other, have not been tlirown away, 
in spite of the present strife. 
Months of suffering, and anxiety, 
and discord, have not wholly de- 
stroyed the friendly feelings be- 
tween masters and men. That these 
friendly relations have been severely 
strained by the length and intensity 
of the quail'd, we cannot doubt; 
but that they existed in great 
strength is proved by the tone of 
mutual respect and consideration 
which has prevailed between them. 
With this state of things, surely not 
to the discredit of either party to 
the strife, the dements of discord 
are these. The labourers have pro- 
gressed to that sad point at wliich 
they are conscious of much that is 
miserable in their condition, not 
merely in the case of individuals, 
but in the incidents and circum- 
stances of their class. They are 
weighed down by their numliers, 
and by the inefficiency and help- 
lessness of many of their mem- 
bers. The burden of all this does 
not fall exclusively on their own 
shoulders. The formers have had 
to endure also. They have had to 
put up with incfficieut work, which 
is not worth higher wages, and 
which is not likely to be improved 
until higher wages have enabled 
the men to obtain more nourishing 
and strengthening food. Then the 


inefficient and hdpless age also a 
burden on the fanners; for it is part 
of the paternal system which we 
have described, that by custom and 
by kindly feeling the mere fact of 
their being aecripti glehee constitutes 
a moral claim for support, and thus 
the motives for giving employment 
are not always those which politi- 
cal economy would sanction. Is it 
not madness, and more than mad- 
ness, to encourage the men to be- 
lieve that the goal of a better life 
is to be obtained by a simple trans- 
fer to them of the money which 
properly belongs to the formers, and 
which they are not yet capable of 
earning for themselves 1 Heartily as 
we sympathise with them, we must 
remember that their privations have 
been largely tempered by the class 
against whom they are arrayed, and 
that the proposed remedy of higher 
wages will be no remedy at all, un- 
less those wages are really earned. 

We will now describe the course 
which the quarrel has taken, and 
comment, in a spirit of as complete 
impartiality as wo can, upon the 
lino of conduct which each side 
has adopted. We are not in any 
way connected with either the pro- 
prietorship, tenancy, or cultivation 
of the soil, and liavo no conscious 
bias in favour of cither of the parties 
concerned ; and we will endeavour 
to ho strictly just even to the paid 
agitators about whom we hear so 
much, and who, we must frankly 
confess, do not appear to us, con- 
sidering the class to which they 
belong, and the excitement under 
which they speak and act, to merit 
all the hard things which have been 
said about them. We are indebted 
for the facts of the case chiefly to the 
4 Times’ correspondent, whose letters 
are on all hands admitted to contain 
accurate statements, and whose tone 
is one of great fairness to all con- 
cerned. It is, in our judgment, 
impossible to speak too highly of 
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Che monger in 'which the writer hoe 
discharged a difficult duty. 

In the spring of 1873, the Agri- 
cultural Labourers' Union and Che 
Farmers’ Association were both in 
their in&ney. Soon after they 
were formed, the labourers in the 
neighbourhood of Exning asked 
for, and the farmers granted, an in- 
crease of wages of Is. a-wcck. The 
rate of wages was previously 12s. 
The men say they owe this increase 
to the existence of the Union ; while 
the formers assert that they grant- 
ed it of their own free will, under 
no pressure or dictation, and that 
the Union had nothing wlintever 
to do with tlio matter. However 
this may be, the demand made 
in February of tlus year, at a time 
when the price of farm produce was 
falling, for another increase of a 
shilling a-wcek, was certainly made 
under llie direction of the Uniou 
executive, and may proljably bo 
traced back to the belief of the men 
that the success of their first de- 
mand was due to tlio existence of 
the Union. The farmers took alarm, 
not wholly, nor even chiefly, at 
the prospect of another rise in wages, 
but from a natural feeling of strong 
dislike to being subject to foreign in- 
terference, and to 1 laving demands 
for increased wages ramie upon them 
suddexdy at tho instigation of out- 
siders, at seasons when labour must 
be had upon any teim*. The in- 
crease of wages was accordingly re- 
fused, and therefore the men entered 
upon a strike. The next step was 
taken a few days afterwards, when 
the Newmarket District Farmers' 
Association met at Newmarket, and 
resolved to make no alteration in 
hours or wages, and to lock out 
Union men so long as tho men con- 
tinued on strike. On the 24th of 
March they adopted tho further 
resolution that “members of the 
Association should not in future 
employ any man to work for them 


who was a member of tho Union.” 
Probably tho originators of this 
resolution had sound and sensible 
reasons for resolving not to employ 
mon who had entered into a Union 
iu which good faith and justice to 
tho masters were not considered, 
and which was simply a combina- 
tion on the part of tho labourers to 
extort, by any means which thoir 
executive might think effective for 
the purpose, all thoy could for 
themselves. If, before passion 
and obstinacy had run high, it 
could have been suggested to tho 
farmers, who had lost no time in 
combining for their own defence, 
Miat union in itself was no crime, 
but a source of strength to both 
masters and men, and that all that 
was ultimately necessary for masters 
and men was that tho Union of each 
should respect the just rights of tho 
other, the quarrel might have ended 
long ago. Hut the rank and lile of 
the Fast Suffolk fanners took up the 
cry of “ no Union,” shouted it loud 
till they felt that tlieir character for 
firmness ami consistency was at 
stake, and, route tpii route, right or 
wrong, they must go on shouting it 
still. All hope of averting the war 
was over ; and it was the saddest of 
all wars — a civil war, in which, who- 
ever conquered, all must suffer. 
Tin. lock-out, as it is called, or re- 
fusal to employ Unionist labourers, 
rests for its vindication simply upon 
its necessity as a strategic move. 
Whilst the rules of a Union contain, 
like those of the Lincolnshire League, 
provisions for taking tho employers 
in detail, and supporting a limited 
number of men on strike, with the 
wages of those at work, so as to 
fight the farmers with their own 
funds, at times and seasons when 
they may be taken at a disadvan- 
tage, a lock-out is as justifiable as 
a striko. Hut it is necessary to 
distinguish between the lock-out as 
a strategic move prompted by 
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menaces, and justified by necessity, 
and a lock-out adopted and persisted 
in, in order to destroy the very 
principle to which it owes all its 
own efficacy — viz., the principle of 
combination. Tt is useless to argue 
tliis as a question of right. It is 
indisputable that a labourer has a 
right to say, if he likes, that he will 
not work without double his market 
wages ; and that, so far from a farmer 
being disentitled to lock-out his 
men, he has a right to do so as he 
pleases, from caprice or dislike, or 
any reasons, good, bad, or none at 
all. These are the “ rights ” on both 
sides ; and when they are laid down 
they do not advance matters one 
bit. The two “rights” on either 
side taken together in all tlicir plain- 
ness and directness, make 011 c insuf- 
ferable wrong to the whole com- 
munity. 

We cannot look upon the two class- 
es as so completely at arm’s longth as 
this. They must be considered to 
have the relative rights and duties of 
parties to a potential contract, classes 
who in different capacities are in- 
trusted with the cultivation of the 
soil of their country. They must be 
regarded as persons who ought to 
be selling and buying labour, and 
who in a healthy state of society 
would stand to one another in the 
relationship of employers and em- 
ployed on fair and equal terms, 
giving and receiving the market 
price of labour. A combination to 
put down the principle of union is 
a contradiction in terms. The very 
principle of its existence is destruc- 
tive of its aims and a death-blow to 
its cause. It cannot be too strongly 
asserted, especially in the hour of the 
probable victory of the fanners over 
the men, that a luck-out, like a de- 
claration of martial law, is justifi- 
able only by necessity; and that 
when its necessity is past, whether 
from the opposing unions reforming 
their rules or the men themselves 
VOL. CXVI. — NO. DCOVI. 


awakening to a sense of the posi- 
tion, it ceases to be right and be- 
comes oppressive and wrong. The 
men have an absolute right to com- 
bine, and the farmers should be 
contented with stipulating that the 
rules of the unions should not be 
framed as a standing menace to 
them, and with taking in their 
agreements the necessary precau- 
tions against surprise and unfair- 
ness. 

Such is the view which we take 
of the reciprocal duties of the two 
classes ; and without pretending to 
draw the line and say when this 
lock-out ceased to be justifiable and 
became oppressive, we will content 
ourselves with appealing to the 
farmers, if, as in all probability they 
will, they come successfully out of 
the strain of harvest-time, to with- 
draw from an untenable position, 
and admit that principle of combi- 
nation which all the manhood and 
self-respect of their labourers are 
now pledged to support. Other- 
wise, victory will be worse than de- 
feat. You cannot fetter freemen in 
the exercise of their right, and, at 
the same time, demand from them 
efficient and faithful service. 

To proceed with our narrative 
of the struggle : on the one side, 
from the outset, were not, for 
the most part, the large holders, 
but hard-working men with all 
their capital staked in their farms, 
men who had done their best 
to be kind and good masters, who 
had helped their men in sickness 
and old age, and had had many of 
them on their farms nearly all their 
lives — not men of very high educa- 
tion and cultivation, nor capable of 
getting any great amount of com- 
fort out of the principles of political 
economy, such as that wages cannot 
permanently rise beyond the market 
price of labour, and so forth. They 
knew that they had hard work to 
make ends meet — that whether times 

Q 
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were good or bad, tho demands 
upon them wore heavy and con- 
stant; and they felt it hard that 
when the returns of the year wero 
at stake, and they must have labour 
at any price, their men should be 
urged on by others to excessive and 
unreasonable demands. Possibly 
the action of these outsiders is con- 
siderably exaggerated. Their lan- 
guage is often irritating and offen- 
sive ; they seem to be intruders ap- 
plying the match to tho explosive 
agencies at work around them. It 
is difficult, however, to say how far 
tho discontent of the labourers is 
derived from within or inspired 
from without. According to tho 
1 Times ’ correspondent, however, it 
would seem that, as a matter of 
fact, “strikes are not ordered ot 
even suggested by the central 
executive, hut originate in every 
case with tho local branches com- 
posed of the men who strike. Tho 
executive more frequently forbid 
than authorise strikes.” Ai all 
events, tho farmers believed that 
tho pressure came from strangers 
inspired only by interested and 
selfish motives, and the belief was 
as exasperating as tho threatening 
character of the actual position. 

Under tho influence of this ex- 
asperation, they did not limit the 
action of their lock-out by a simply 
defensive policy; but in a spirit of 
strong aggression they committed 
themselves to the wholly untenable 
theory, that tho men had no right 
to combine — that the union of 
labourers was of necessity wrong 
and mischievous. Before thoy re- 
covered from tho anger which had 
driven them to this proposition, 
they discovered that it was to their 
interest to stick to it — that they 
could save at once their pockets 
and tlieir dignity by persisting in 
the demand for no union. Tho 
fanners have probably saved money 
by the strike; a circumstance which, 


while it shows that wages were not 
depressed below their market level, 
as tho Bishop of Manchester as- 
sumed, also shows that a numerous 
doss is in a most serious position. 
Signs wore not wanting that many 
of tho farmers felt that the lock-out 
of Union men was wrong in princi- 
ple; “hut it is hard to convince men 
whoso interest it is to remain un- 
convinced;” and thefarmors had dis- 
covered that they could do without 
the labour which they had rejected 
with so high a hand. The work 
on the forms was well in advance. 
By the increased use of machinery, 
by working more themselves, and in 
some instances by substituting crops 
which demanded less labour than 
those they wero in the habit of 
growing, they had got on very well 
without the men, had saved week 
by week considerable sums which 
would have gone in wages, had 
learned by practical experience 
many ways of economising labour, 
and of permanently diminishing the 
number of their hands, anil, above 
all, had had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing their own way, and teaching the 
men tlut they could do without 
them. 

Let us now look at the position 
of tho other parties to the combat 
— the labourers. To form an esti- 
mate of their actual condition as 
compared with that of artisans 
or with the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers forty years ago, it is 
necessary to consider threo widely 
differing accounts. There is, first, 
tho couleur tie rose view, of which 
Lady S trad broke may be taken as 
the exponent; secondly, the directly 
opposite view, set forth by Mr 
Arch, of the ignorance, poverty, 
dependence, and helplessness of tho 
average farm - labourers ; thirdly, 
there is a view of tlieir position 
which occupies intermediate ground, 
and which is derived from a statis- 
tical and very unromantic and un- 
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rhetorical document — namely, the 
fanners 9 wages-book of the actual 
‘wages paid for agricultural labour. 
The two first views are not in reality 
as contradictory as they are repre- 
sented, and as they look at first 
Bight. It is possible to live in a 
pretty cottage, and even to have 
rosy children who attend a Sunday- 
school and have a treat of tea and 
buns at harvest and Christmas, and 
at the samo time to be very ignorant 
and hopeless and unduly dependent. 
We may be permitted to doubt 
whether a very much higher degree 
of material comfort than can be 
purchased with the maximum agri- 
cultural wages can insure a happy 
nnd contented life. Peoplo who 
hold the CMiilenr de rose view are 
apt to forget that when a man 
can once provide the bare neces- 
saries of life for himself and his 
family, to aspire to some sense of in- 
dependence, to have something to 
strive for, and some reasonable hope 
of getting it, will do far more to in- 
sure liis happiness and content than 
a few scanty luxuries doled out in 
charity to himself and his children. 
In the woids of a leading article in 
the ‘Times* newspaper: “Unless 
a system fosters hopes, and gives 
range and opportunity for their 
fulfilment, all the kindness in the 
world fails to satisfy.” Landlords, 
and still more landlords’ ladies, will 
hope Ly means of their benefit clubs 
and charities to make their villages 
models of rural happiness and con- 
tent. “ The feudal relation has 
many charms in it, particularly to 
the feudal superior; ” but while 95 
per cent of agricultural labourers 
are in debt, and 80 per cent cannot 
write their own names,* we need not 
expect, nay, wo do not desire to see 
them cheerful and contented with 
their condition. A position of 
poverty and dependence, tompered 


by kindness, may* wear a,, very dif- 
ferent aspect, according as you fix 
your attention on the poverty or on 
the kindness. A reference to our 
third authority-— the farmers 9 wages- 
book — suggests the conclusion that 
their condition has steadily im- 
proved ; and that it is not, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, 
very much behind that of town 
workmen. “ That they are better off 
than they have been is proved by 
the very fact of their unwonted 
courage and ambition." Coals and 
meat are dear; but nearly all the 
other necessaries of life are cheaper 
than they were, and wages have 
risen from 8s. to 13s., 14 b., or 15s. 
a-week. That their lot does not 
compare (relatively to their capacity 
for work and other circumstances) 
unfavourably with that of town la- 
bourers, is partly proved by their 
extreme reluctance to go into tho 
towns. However bad country cot- 
tages may be, tho worst of them 
will not compare with the dwellings 
of tho London poor, where a back- 
room, 8 or 9 feet square, is let for 
2s. 6d. or 3s. a week. Tlie cottage 
to liimsclf with a garden, and per- 
haps on allotment, and fresh air 
and healthy occupation, make tho 
country labourer, upon a nominal 
wage of 13s., a richer man than tho 
town labourer upon a guinea. The 
National Union Executive had to 
warn loeked-out members that such 
of them for whom they could pro- 
vide work in the north of England, 
must either take such work or for- 
feit the Union allowance. 

Put the question at issue has 
long ceased to be one of wages. 
Probably nine-tenths of the people 
who have watched the struggle 
would agree that the men would be 
better in every way for better wages, 
but that the fanners are no more 
able than the bishops to alter the 


* See Air Ball’s speech at Newmarket, April 15. 
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rate of ( wages. * Magnanimous ex- 
hortations from “ independent sup- 
porters of the Union ” to men who 
are struggling hard to maintain 
themselves upon their forms, and to 
make ends meet, are naturally ex- 
asperating, and do more harm than 
good. They are like the generous 
advice recorded by St James, — 
“ Depart in peace, be ye clothed and 
fed, 1 ’ — without any troublesome 
afterthought as to providing the 
food, clothes, or extra wages. The 
question of wages is purely one of 
political economy, to be settled by 
the labourers themselves. If they 
Btay in a neighbourhood where 
there is such a surplus of them 
that in one county 2000 can re- 
main idlo and scarcely bo missed, 
they must live either out of 
the wages-fund or the poor-rates, 
and must all be proportionally 
poor. That they are slow to 
move, and slower still to emigrate, 
we cannot wonder. Educated peo- 
ple are loath to leave homo and 
country and friends ; and to these 
poor people, unused to read and 
unable to write, such a prospect can 
only bo compared with death — in- 
volving utter separation from all 
they have held dear, and life under 
circumstances which they cannot 
even conceive or imagine. 

We repeat, the question at issue 
now is not one of wages at all, but 
is this— ■“ Are the men to be al- 
lowed to belong to a Union ? ” aro 
they to be allowed to combine as 
their masters have done, and os the 
workmen of every other trade have 
done 1 Wo trust that the victors in 
this struggle, mindful of the past 
and careful for the future, will not 
push their victory to a disastrous 
result. Some nobler principle than 
that of vcb metis should govern their 
decision and their conduct. If the 
masters have shown some strength 
and determination in doing without 
their men, the men have shown 


more — under circumstances of os 
great suspense and" greater suffering 
— in answering this question in the 
affirmative, and asserting their lib- 
erty and independence. For four 
weary months they have been sub- 
sisting upon the Union allowance of 
nine shillings a-week, with nothing 
to do, with none of the resources 
of educated people, and no money 
wherewith to amuse or employ 
themselves. The weariness muBt 
have been as hard a test as the 
poverty. Hut their courage and de- 
termination have been aroused by 
what is in fact an attempt to restrict 
their natural rights. Public opinion 
will not support the farmers in re- 
solutely imposing this unwise and 
impolitic restriction. However in- 
convenient anil injurious the action 
and influence of Unionism may be 
to both parties — and we have no- 
thing to say in favour of it, for wo 
believe it often means tyranny over , 
the men, and serious loss to em- 
ployers — nevertheless, if one party 
is resolved to resort to it, it is not in 
the power of the other party to pre- 
vent it without resorting to absolute 
oppression. On one farm the effect 
of the threatened lock-out was 
to raise the number of uninnists 
from 3 to 20. In many villages 
non-unionists have subscribed for 
the benefit of the lockod-out labour- 
ers. “The keenest and most un- 
compromising unionists,” says the 
* Times ’ correspondent, “ are to be 
found amongst the women. I feel 
suro that the husbands and brothers 
of some I have heard talking dare 
not * desert the good cause,’ or, if 
they did, life would become to tli&n 
a bitterness and a burden.” Glas- 
gow miners, Manchester artisans, 
Dorsetshire peasants, have all held 
meetings to show their sympathy 
for the locked -out labourers ; while 
Trades - unions in all ports of thQ 
country have united to supply the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union with 
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funds to carry on tlie battle. Pop- 
ular traditions are as usual forth- 
coming to sustain their courage, 
and the people talk of a pro- 
phecy in 1774 that they would 
get the better of their masters 
in 1874. 

Surely the farmers will not think 
it prudent to face this concurrence 
of disapproval, whon they have no 
longer menaces to quoll, and piece- 
meal defeat to fear. Looking back 
on the contest, they must feel, as 
they have often complained, that 
they have had to fight tlioir battle 
alone. In the first place, their efforts 
to extend the area of the lock-out 
have not succeeded. The Norfolk 
Farmers’ Association expressed their 
sympathy and offered their assist- 
ance, but declined to follow their 
example. Then, again, the numerous 
attempts at arbitration have shown 
not merely that educated sympathy 
is upon this point on the side of the 
men, but that in reality the men are 
undergoing defeat, — in fact, the 
leaders of this strike have reck- 
oned without their host, and tho 
consequences which have ensued 
have baffled all their speculations. 
It is now time to appeal to the other 
side not to forswear all generosity, 
but to approach tho consideration of 
the question in a spirit of equity 
and fairness, and to respect that 
passion for freedom and Tight which 
is the backbone of the English 
character in all classes. Tho differ- 
ent attempts at settlement of this 
difficulty by arbitration are impor- 
tant to be noted. 

i . The first attempt to make peace 
came early in April from Air Ball, 
a delegate of the Union, who offered 
to receive proposals from themasters. 
Tho one condition lie mode was that 
tlie men should retain their connec- 
tion witli the Union. This overture 
tho masters rejected, and said they 
would stand to tho condition that 
tho men must give up membership 


of the Union and apply individually 
to be taken on again. 

2. The next suggestion of terms 
of compromise was from Mr Mun- 
della on April 11. These terms the 
National Union were ready to en- 
dorse, but they were again refused 
by the fanners. 

3. Then the Litfleport branch of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
offered to return to work upon the 
following terms : (a.) That tlie 
lowest rate of wages paid for work 
by the day should be 15s. a week. 
(h.) That if either employers or 
men should wish at any time to 
change this rate of wages, they 
should not do so without giving six 
months 1 notice on either side, (c.) 
That no man should be required 
to leave the Union. These pro- 
posals were also rejected. 

4. Then followed a proposal as 
futile as its predecessors from Lord 
Waveney, that committees of arbitra- 
tion should be formed of resident 
landowners in each Union, and 
suggesting a basis for calculating 
wages. 

5. Tlie Speaker of the House of 
Commons next offered himself as 
mediator. He suggested to the 
chairman of tho League certain 
modifications of tho objectionable 
rules, and recommended the farmers 
to recognise the Union. They met 
in private to consider this recom- 
mendation, and decided that they 
could not request tho Labourers’ 
Union to moke any modifications of 
the Union, and that they would not 
submit to any recognition of the 
Unions. “ Let us so fight the 
Union now,” said one orator, “ that 
wo may never hear of it again. 
There is no middle course. Arbi- 
tration stinks in the nostrils of us 
all, and I hope we shall have no- 
thing to do 'with it.” 

G. On May 7, Mr Samuel Morley, 
M.P., Mr Dixon, M.P., and some 
other gentlemen, met a deputation of 
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farmers to negotiate terms of com- 
promise, and this was the one at- 
tempt at arbitration which was 
attended with even partial success. 
The Lincolnshire Labour League 
suspended their objectionable rules 
with a view to withdrawing them 
altogether ; on May 23 the strike 
and the lock-out were simultane- 
ously withdrawn ; and on May 25 
the Lincolnshire men returned to 
thoir work. 

The Lincolnshire labourers were 
only a veiy small number compared 
with those of Suffolk, but still it 
was a point which might serve os 
an important and significant prece- 
dent that the Lincolnshire farmers 
had recognised their right to com- 
bine. 

Mr Morley and Mr Dixon then 
applied to the council of the Na- 
tional Union to ask whether the 
council would authorise them to 
state to the Suilblk farmers that the 
loeked-out labourers would resume 
work without any increase on the 
present wages if the lock - out 
were withdrawn and the Union 
recognised. To this proposal the 
council agreed. The farmers of 
Newmarket and of Bury St Ed- 
munds met, and again refused to 
recognise the Union. “Not a single 
voice was raised in favour of com- 
promise, arbitration, or indirect re- 
cognition of the Union in any way.” 

A few days afterwards the Na- 
tional Union, while agreeing still to 
refer to arbitration, cancelled their 
assent to Mr Morley’s proposal, and 
affirmed that any settlement which 
did not secure increased wages would 
he unsatisfactory. And thus ended 
in smoko the last and most import- 
ant attempt at settling the dispute. 

At the beginning of June there 
were about 2000 men locked out. 
On June 6 the West Suffolk Far- 
mers’ Defence Association met, and 
resolved, “That this Association 
cannot recognise the unions as at 


present constituted; and until the 
time and power of striking are 
modified, and the course of action 
now adopted by the unions discon- 
tinued, it must decline the overtures 
of the independent supporters of 
the unions.” This resolution was 
explained to mean tJiat the associa- 
tion would have nothing whatever 
to do with delegates, and would 
decline the overtures of independ- 
ent supporters of the unions, till 
the striking power was expunged 
from the union rules, till the voices 
of Mr Arch, Mr Ball, and Mr 
Taylor were no more heard to influ- 
ence the men, and till the 1 Labour- 
ers’ Chronicle ’ was suppressed. 
According to this arrangement, 
unionism would or might continue 
to exist; hut so far from there 
being thereafter any effective combi- 
nation of the men even for legitimate 
and proper objects, only a union 
of that harmless sort in which the 
farmers, and not the combiners, 
were to judge what were fit and 
proper objects to combine for, 
would be allowed. With a union 
so constituted, the farmers would 
consent to negotiate ; hut obviously 
the men would scarcely find it 
worth their while to belong to it 
Undoubtedly the permitted union 
would be a very “ harmless ” union 
indeed. As one of the delegates 
sarcastically said about it, “ If the 
men would allow their hands to bo 
tied bebM. them, the employers 
would be ready to fight them." 
Each party to the quarrel down to 
that date would only submit to 
arbitration upon the condition of 
imposing beforehand upon the arbi- 
trator the terms which ho con- 
sidered just and proper upon the 
points in dispute. Arbitration upon 
that principle may settle interna- 
tional disputes, where one side is 
resolute and the other submissive ; 
but it will hardly, under any cir- 
cumstances, do more than cover an 
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acknowledged defeat and a per- 
manent dependence. 

The principal event of the 
struggle, which still remains to be 
spoken of, k the successful getting 
in of the hay harvest, or, as it is 
called in Suffolk, the “liayseL” 
This had been looked forward to as 
a crisis, when the farmers would no 
longer be able to do without the 
labourers; but the crop in most 
parts of Suffolk was a light one, 
and by aid of machinery, and of 
such help os they could get, it was 
gathered in without the help of the 
union men. Heaping and mowing 
machines replace skilled labour, and 
unskilled labour is plentiful. Some 
of the farmers about Newmarket 
have already arranged for their har- 
vest labour at rates of £11 or £12 ; 
and it is rumoured that 2000 Irish 
peasants (whatever they may bo 
worth) are on their way to the 
eastern counties in search of work. 
There seems to be no panic or dis- 
may amongst the fiirmers at the near 
prospect of the harvest; while to the 
men, who, even when in full work, 
look forward to the harvest-money 
to clear off old scores and set them 
straight for the coming year, the 
loss of it, after living for months 
upon 4heir bare subsistence allow- 
ance from the union, will bo a bit- 
ter disappointment. Bitterness and 
ill feeling, and doubts of the omni- 
potence of the union, are creeping 
in amongst them ; and ifr%pite of 
the proud assertion made to them 
at a very early stage of the struggle, 
that “ funds would last as long as 
the lock-out, and one week longer,” 
they cannot fail to see that the 
beginning of the bitter end is at 
hand. An expedition of some 
sixty or seventy of them — which 
in some of its incidents presented 
a really pathetic and mournful char- 
acter — started on July 1 on a “ pil- 
grimage” to the large towns of the 
manufacturing districts to elicit 


sympathy and support. There was 
keen competition amongst the men, 
tired of their fourteen weeks’ idle- 
ness, for the privilege of joining 
thk expedition ; but neither songs, 
banners, nor blue ribbons, can 
hide the fact that the march is 
of the nature of a forlorn hope. The 
harvest once over, no reasonable 
person can doubt the power of the 
Suffolk farmers to do without union 
labourers. It is true that, os Lord 
Wavenoy has pointed out, they 
must after the harvest time have 
abundant labour to clean, manure, 
and crop the land. But by aban- 
doning high-pressure farming, by 
using machinery, and employing 
the wives and children of thoso who 
remain, there is no doubt that the 
formers will succeed, though it will 
involve less production, obtained by 
less cost. And then, in the hour 
of their triumph, they may, without 
any injury to their pride, be at once 
generous to their opponents and 
careful of their own interests ; and, 
by recognising the unions and mo- 
difying their laws, may make friends 
with their men again, and abstain 
from driving out to other fields the 
best and ablest among them. If 
they still refuse to do this, the vic- 
tory, however complete for the 
fanners, will be a very sorry one for 
Suffolk, and a very temporary one 
for those immediately concerned. 
The strong, sturdy, and indepen- 
dent men will go, and those who 
will give np their union tickets 
and remain, will be the weak, old, 
sickly, and encumbered, who will 
be loft to occupy the places, and 
draw the wages, of their stronger 
and more independent comrades* 
Thoir memory as heroes will remain 
behind them, and ten or twenty 
years hence, the battle will be 
fought again ; for the dreani of tho 
farmers that they con break up tho 
union once and for all is, we sus- 
pect, an idle one. Experience has 
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shown that, even with a union at 
their backs, workmen cannot carry 
their demands beyond a just level 
without the consequences recoiling 
upon thcmselvos. It is the fasliion 
just now for them to put an over- 
weening trust in the principle of 
combination ; and the stronger the 
opiKJsition to their unions, the 
greater will be the tenacity with 
which they will cling to them. 
The truth will ultimately prevail, 
that unions, besides the tyranny 
which they inflict upon the men, 
are powerless to increase the 
value of labour, and therefore 
its market price. The combina- 
tions of masters should rest se- 
cure in that principle, and devote 
themselves simply to guard them- 
selves against surprise and oppres- 
siveness, and to secure a fair and 
even ground on which the contract- 
ing parties may approach eacli other. 
The present struggle will have 
taught the men of East Suffolk a 
lesson ; and their masters will enlist 
the sympathy of the country with- 
out weakening the force of the 
lesson by a generous recognition 
of their right to combine, not for 
the injury of the masters, but for 
the protection of their own inter- 
ests, and the good of the order to 
which they belong. 

If the struggle ends thus — by the 
victors yielding, we may hope to 
see many benefits result from it. 
Greater economy of labour will be 
effected, and, by adopting more 
generally the system of piece- 
work, time and supervision will bo 
spared, and men who honestly work 
their best will no longer be on a 
disheartening level with idlers. 
Many of the farmers will have 
learnt by experience, for the first 
time in their lives, how much may 
be done by a good hand working 
his best; and they will Ixj more 
able to exact a good day’s work, and 
more willing to pay liberally for it. 


It will also have tended to discour- 
age the “ largesse ” system, which, 
however much it may at times pro- 
mote good-feeling, is not a system 
which, in the long run, can advan- 
tageously be allowed to colour the 
whole relations of two classes of 
men. A fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay, money’s worth for money 
paid, should be the basis of those 
relations. The relations of masters 
and servants living on the same 
estato, as in the case of living in the 
same house, will always in a healthy 
state of society be tempered by re- 
ciprocal good-feeling and mutual 
consideration. Lut the struggle to 
be independent will always accom- 
pany increased efficiency and grow- 
ing education. It may be unduly 
stimulated by unionism, but it is 
irrepressible, for it is founded in 
nature. Payments in kind of 
different sorts are put down 
at different values by the giver 
and the taker, and give rise to 
misunderstandings. Si r Edward 
Korrison, in a letter to the c Times' 
of April 18, said, “The whole labour 
question as now exiting must 
be divested of all those bene- 
volent or charitable adjuncts, which, 
with the most praiseworthy but 
most mistaken views, arc imported 
into it; they only divert the real 
question at issue, that of wages, 
which of necessity must henceforth 
be based upon commercial prin- 
ciples.” Sir EdwaTd Kcrrison was 
able to describe his estate as “an 
oasis in the desert of Locks-out and 
Strikes.” When tho lock-out be- 
gan he called his tenants together, 
and asked them if they would, in- 
stead of joining the Lock-out, recog- 
nise the Union, on tho withdrawal 
of the objectionable rules. This 
they consented to do, and he after- 
wards attended a meeting of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in 
his own neighbourhood, and ex- 
plained to them how the rules were- 
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arbitrary, and framed for the good 
of one side only ; and how impos- 
sible it was that farming could be 
carried on under them. Bis efforts 
at peace-making were completely 
successful ; and if landlords and 
farmers had, like him, tried to un- 
derstand these unions, and to modify 
their rules by making the members 
of them sec where such rules failed 
to be just and equal, it is pos- 
sible that much of the bitter- 
ness of the present quarrel might 
have been avoided. Sir Edward 
Kerrison’s estate is a model iu other 
ways than in its freedom from the 
present strike. Villagers are eager 
for a bit of land whenever it can bo 
had. They are willing to pay at 
the rate of £4, £5, or even £6 an 
aero, for tlicir fractional bits of an 
acre, which is nearly three times as 
much us is paid by the farmer for the 
best land. Sir Edward Kcrrison 
has upon his estate about 400 allot- 
ments, which are let at the rental 
of 10s. for a quarter of an acre to 
any men of good character who 
live near enough to the estate to 
be able to cultivate them. lie 
does not restrict them to the labour- 
ers of liis tenantry. The land is a 
source both of prolit and of pleasant 
occupation, and serves to turn to 
good account many odd hours spent 
by them and tlieir families in its 
cultivation. “ The occupation often 
keeps them out of the beershop, and 
fdls up time which would otherwise 
be spent in idleness or worse. They 
have a new interest in life, and 
one can iruco the. result of this quasi- 
proprietorship in the franker, freer 
bearing, the greater manliness of tlio 
men, as well as in a higher moral 
level.” If the land is let to them at 
the same rate at which it would be 
let to the farmer, and is let directly 
from tlio landowner to the labourer, 
so as not to serve as a means to the 
farmer of keeping wages low, it is 
difficult to imagine any means more 
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likely to improve the peasant’s posi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we only express 
the earnest wishes of all classes of 
the community that this strife should 
be brought to an end. We observe 
that in those pilgrimages which arc 
instituted, the men collect money, 
while they have to apologise for the 
favourable contrast which their 
broad shoulders and fresh faces 
present to the pale-faced under- 
sized men by whom in the towns 
they are welcomed and relieved. 
We notice also with regret that 
wilder and more violent language 
is being resorted to, and that a good 
deal of mischievous nonsense is stim- 
ulated by a sense of defeat. There 
are none of the signs of men con- 
fident that the difficulties of har- 
vest will bo tlieir opportunity, and 
that they will shortly occupy a 
position of advantage. 

Wo will not relinquish the hope 
that the leaders of this strike, if 
they find the ground falling from 
beneath tlieir feet, will not endea- 
vour to cover their helplessness by a 
recourse to violent and inflammatory 
language. The one hope of the 
situation is that the fanners will of 
tlieir own free-will recognise the 
Union, taking the necessary guaran- 
tees, after all that lias passed, for fair- 
play and open dealing. The labour- 
ers, and those who undertake to 
manage tlieir affairs, must recollect 
that if the farmers can do without 
them, and, with lo<s gross produce 
from their farm*, realise equal or 
greater net returns, no power on 
earth can prevent tlieir doing so, 
however disastrous it may be to the 
country to have its produce dimin- 
ished, instead of doubled, os Lord 
Derby says it ought to be. The 
growing sentiment of independence 
involved in unionism may be, and 
obviously is, dear to the men; 
but a? sense of security, a sense 
that after lie has staked his capi- 
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tal he • will not be robbed of 
its returns by the disloyalty of 
his men, is as essential to the 
farmer. And if it really is an ulti- 
ifiatum on the part of the men that 
they will have their own sentiment 
respected and maintained, they must 
beware how they increase the gulf 
between them and their late em- 
ployers. There can be no final ad- 
justment of this dispute, except 
upon terms of restoring to some ex- 
tent mutual trust and confidence. 
The very nature of the work, and 
the dependence the farmer must 
place upon his men, that if he em- 
ploys Ids capital in the land ho shall 
be allowed to leap the fruits of it, 
all point to this result, that some 
other principles besides thoso of 
political economy pure and simple 
must help to regulate their rela- 
tions. The agencies in bringing 
about an adjustment will be, the 
natural desire of tho fanners to get 
as much produce as possible from 
their farms, and tho dissatisfaction 
of the public at the work of culti- 
vation being diminished in extent 
and efficiency by tills prolonged 
and unhappy confiict. Hut these 
will bo powerless against the sense 
of insecurity which a totally hostile 
feeling on the part of the men, or 
the abscnco of all guarantees from 


vexatious surprises, will produce. 
A great responsibility rests ujftn 
those who have introduced this in- 
ternecine strife between the dif- 
ferent classes who are resident on 
the same land. It is only less in 
degree from that which might bo 
infused amongst tho occupants of 
the same house by tho reckless intro- 
duction of tho principles of combina- 
tion and extreme assertion of right. 

It is the genius of the ago to fos- 
ter this spirit. Philosophers applaud 
it, and whorever a commotion is 
excited, there are scores of profes- 
sional politicians who are ready to 
ride into public notice by its aid. 
The East Suffolk formers are, how- 
ever, firm, obstinate, and enduring; 
and the proverbial timorousness of 
capital is aided by tho conviction 
that, unless they arc secured against 
unfairness, they have the option of 
dispensing with the services of their 
men. Under those circumstances, 
although we believe that they will 
bo wise to withdraw from their con- 
test against tho principle of union- 
ism, tho efi'orts of the labourers and 
their leaders, if they wish for an ad- 
just ment, must be directed to miti- 
gating the farmer's sense of inse- 
curity, and to exhibiting a renewed 
wish for loyal co-operation and tho 
faithful rendering of services. 
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It E V I E W OF TIIE SESSION. 


The ninth Parliament of ( L >uccn 
Victoria lias closed its iirst session, 
without any great debates, har- 
assing legislation, or disturbing 
projects. The strength of the Gov- 
ernment has been amply proved, to 
the satisfaction of the country. The 
weakness and disunion of the Op- 
position have unfortunately exceed- 
ed our anticipations, and in reality 
excite misgivings as to the future 
efficiency of that Parliamentary con- 
trol which it is their business to 
exercise*. A disorganised Opposi- 
tion weakens the authority of the 
House of Commons itself ; nay, re- 
acts to some extent on the well- 
disciplined forces which sit opposite 
to them. It is only a very thought- 
less partisan who can view with 
umnixed satisfaction the present 
state of the Liberal *party, deserted 
by their chief — who in his titful 
appearances contradicts their most 
cherished principles — with divided 
loaders, and with the anomalous 
excrescence of Home l’ule blighting 
the hopes and prospects of the most 
sanguine among them. 

Time, however, may compose 
vol. cxvi. — no. dc<;vii. 


their distractions, and restore tho 
vigour of that party system which 
is the life of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The old feelings of ascend- 
ancy, and tho persuasion that Lib- 
eralism is the essence of English 
thought and feeling, do not desert 
the more sanguine amongst them : 
it is hard to think, as Mr Disraeli 
phrased it a quarter of a century 
ago, “ that you belong to a party 
which can triumph no more.” We 
observed in the discussions on the 
Endowed Schools Bill, that they ex- 
claimed with sincere exultation at 
the imprudence of the Government 
“which,” they said, “had by its con- 
duct reorganised the Liberal party.” 
The portentous threat implied in 
that reproach has ceased to exercise 
deterrent influence. The reorganisa- 
tion of that party may be desirable 
in order to promote the effective 
working of our Parliamentary sys- 
tem ; there are no signs of its be- 
coming, for some time at least, a 
candidate for power. 

The course of events during the 
session lias shown that tho country 
deliberately approves the verdict 
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which s6me think was hastily given 
at the last election. It was weary 
of the late Administration, and still 
more of the turbulent politicians 
who assumed to dictate its policy, 
and who evidently exercised over it 
an influence which it disliked, but 
dared not shake off. The new Gov- 
ernment has been far more master 
of the situation than Mr Gladstone's 
Government ever was at any time 
after its introduction of the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870. A Tory Govern- 
ment, so long as tho spirit which 
animates it is national and popular, 
and is not contracted by cliquism, 
can always govern in tho best sense 
of the word ; a Liberal Government 
can at best only administer, and 
must either obey or elude the men 
who possess tho machinery and apply 
the arts of outside agitation. Mr 
Disraeli has closed the session with 
his authority unquestioned in either 
House of Parliament ; and although 
it has not been an eventful session, 
it is one which, as the first under 
Tory reascendancy, deserves to bo 
attentively considered, with a view 
to understand tho policy of the 
Government in the face of the new 
constituencies. Two inconsistent, 
accusations were brought against 
the Government by Mr Gladstone. 
First, that they had in every depart- 
ment borrowed largely from the 
policy of their predecessors, and 
had in office awakened to a sense of 
the beneficial character of legislation 
which they had decried in Opposi- 
tion. Second, that they had l>een 
the first to institute the revolution- 
ary system of reprisals; and, in 
direct opposition to tho precedent 
of Sir K. Peel’s Government in 
1841, had tried to reverse with their 
majority the policy which they had 
been glad to assent to when in a 
minority. And he warned them of 
the perils involved in such a pre- 
cedent, having regard to a future 
date, when the reorganised Liberal 
party might resume the government 


of tho country. Both these charges 
were mode in the debate upon tho 
Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill. The truth appears to lie be- 
tween them. Owing to tho unex- 
pected advent of the Ministry to 
office, after a long exclusion, a month 
after Parliament ought to have been 
sitting, there had been no time to 
devise and elaborate a legislative 
policy of their own. The measures 
which they have passed in a session 
which has been curtailed by a third 
of its ordinary duration, have, how- 
ever, been important, and we think 
satisfactory, both in themselves and 
in the spirit which animates them. 

Mr Disraeli, at the Mansion 
House about a fortnight before tho 
session closed, thus characterised 
tho legislative work of his Min- 
istry : “ Wo have introduced some 
measures, the object of which was 
to redress the grievances of classes 
which they suffered under from 
previous legislation. Wu have 
sympathised with those classes and 
interests in Opposition ; and when 
wo acceded to power, we felt it our 
duty — and it was a duty we cheer- 
fully performed — to attempt to 
realise the views we had expressed 
in Opposition. . . . "We have taken 
tho opportunity of passing a great 
measure which completes the Fac- 
tory legislation of the country. . . . 
It is only an indication of the policy 
which it is our intention to pursue. 

. . . We have introduced a Bill 
with respect to the Church of Scot- 
land which, if it passes, — and I 
have little doubt it will pass, — will 
in time, I hope, produce consider- 
able results. With regard to the 
Church of England, we havo felt it 
to be our duty to grapple with that 
mysterious disturbance which has 
now for no inconsiderable period 
perplexed and annoyed the people 
of this country." 

Wc are disposed to find the chief 
ground for congratulating the Eng- 
lish people pn the reascendancy of 
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tlio Tory parly in tlie altered tone 
-of the country, in the improved re- 
lations between the Government and 
the people, and in the removal from 
the Cabinet of the hateful incubus 
of outside domination. It is in our 
judgment essential for good govern- 
ment that power and responsibility 
should go together — that a Ministry 
should feel itself free to guide, and, 
if necessary, to defer to the wisdom 
of Parliament, instead of attempting 
to override it nt the dictation of ex- 
treme politicians, who monopolise 
that convenient abstraction called 
“ Liberal principles.” Let any im- 
partial observer, neutral in his party 
sympatliics, contrast the state of 
things last January and November 
with the existing condition of affairs, 
and the state of public feeling with 
regard to them. The worst that the 
most virulent ojjpoxicnt of the pre- 
sent Government can offer to his 
imagination is the fear, such as was 
suggested in the debate on the En- 
dowed Schools Act Amendment 
Pill, that some of the. niore exclusive 
members of the Cabinet or party 
arc in favour of a narrow ecclesias- 
tical policy, and would reclaim for 
the Church of England more endow- 
ments than perhaps, in a fair review 
of all the circumstances, slic is legi- 
timately entitled to. Or lie may 
point to the utterances of some ob- 
scure members of the party in differ- 
ent places in the country, which 
point to narrow and restricted ideas 
of social policy and the relations of 
cl&Hses. Welinvosoen such utter- 
ances collected for his benefit, and in 
order to excite his antipathies ; and 
in a meeting of the liberal Party 
over the Bill to which wo have re- 
ferred, one gentleman suggested tliat 
any errors and shortcomings of that 
sort should bo diligently fostered, 
in order that the country should, by 
suffering the consequences, awaken 
to what he was pleased to coll 
the evils of the system. But every 
man of sense feels at once that any 


alarm on these grounds is absolutely 
infinitesimal With a Cabinet pre- 
sided over by Mr Disraeli, and 
largely influenced by men of the 
reach of mind of Lord Cairns and 
Lord Derby, and with & Parliament 
freed from the influence of such 
sinister counsels os those to which 
we have referred, there is ample se- 
curity for the ultimate triumph of 
sound policy. There will always he 
a sediment of narrowness and ex- 
clusion, and, if you will, of stupidity, 
in the party of order and well-con- 
sidered progress ; and if its flavour 
permeate the whole party, as it did 
with limited constituencies genera- 
tions ago, the catastrojihe of Liberal 
ascendancy is not far off. But 
those who are true to the traditions 
of Toryism and the fame of its 
greatest statesmen far outweigh in 
influence and inqiortance those 
against whom alone cavil has yet 
been directed ; they are felt to be 
capable of guiding the opinion of 
the country, and securing in a re- 
sponsible manner the solution of 
public questions. Such a convic- 
tion satisfies and contents the coun- 
try. In the presence of its great 
reformed constituencies, it is no 
light thing to be assured that the 
destinies and policy of the country 
are under the guidance of experi- 
enced statesmen, instead of the irre- 
sponsible and mischievous domina- 
tion of uninstructed leagues and 
self-coiilidcnt demagogues. 

In contrast with this soothed 
condition of public feeling, let us 
recall the circumstances of last win- 
ter. An autumnal agitation had 
been threatened, and liegun with 
great pomp and ceremony. It was 
conducted by men of some ability 
and energy, and quite unfathomable 
pretensions. It was directed to ex- 
pel religion from the schools of the 
country, to denounce the Education 
Act of 1870 “as the worst great 
Liberal measure since 1832,” for 
not taking out of the hands of tho 
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ministers of religion the control of 
education, that cherished object of 
the Liberal party throughoutEurope; 
to expand the trumpery difficulties 
about a trumpery clause in that 
Act into a platform for assailing 
and overthrowing the Established 
Church ; to sot class against class 
on the subject of “ free land ” and 
“ free labour ; ” to set sect against 
sect on the subject of “ free church ” 
and “ free schools;” and to threaten 
their leader that as he had earned on 
Irish Church Act and an Irish Land 
Act, he must either raise a new 
standard and start a revolutionary 
programme, or make way at onco 
for thoso who would. The new 
constituencies were supposed to 
love burning questions, and favour 
their haphazard solution. What 
with the Birmingham League in 
England and tho Association for 
Home Rule in Ireland, the issues 
were placed before the people with 
passion and energetic daring whether 
religion should be divorced from the 
State from one end of it to tlie 
other, and whether the empire 
should be dismembered. These 
were “burning” questions, and were 
placed before the country not with- 
out sympathy and open countenanco 
by Cabinet Ministers ; opinions sub- 
versive of the throne wero or bad 
T>een openly preached ; Mr dad- 
stone had promised to think thrice 
about the House of Lords ; the 
Nonconformists were in great meas- 
ure arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the ChuTch. In Mr Gladstone's 
manifesto to the people of Green- 
wich, he sheltered himself in am- 
biguous language on both of the mo- 
mentous issues which we have men- 
tioned. The same influences which 
had hurried him into “harassing 
legislation,” worrying trades and 
professions, and covertly assailing 
all the institutions of the country, 
operated to restrain him from ven- 
turing as Prime Minister to guide 


public opinion even on the most 
vital questions of State policy. 

We do not suppose that Mr 
Gladstone's Cabinet in tlieir inmoBt 
convictions differ vciy materially 
from the present Cabinet on sub- 
jects even of deep importance ; 
where they do, they ore less com- 
prehensive and enlightened in their 
views, or, to use the jargon of their 
party, less “liberal.” The differ- 
ence in the result accrues from the 
essential difference in the organisa- 
tion and in the spirit of the two 
political parties. While one is a 
mere coalition of discordant sects 
which do not even coalesce, gov- 
erned hy class interests and irre- 
sponsible followers, coerced by agi- 
tation — the other is a national and 
historical confederacy, which, in 
accordance with its genius and its 
traditions, aspires to govern from 
above and not from below, and, 
eschewing agitation, derives its 
strength from all classes with a view 
to a policy of justice towards all. 
(Juito irrespective of harassing 
legislation, the violence and imprac- 
ticable temper of ambitious founders 
of leagues and agitations stimulated 
the renewed growth and vigour of 
Toiyism, and laid, we trust, broad 
and deep, tho foundations of a party 
which, in spite of some errors and 
somo backward proclivities, can and 
will govern England on principles 
which will satisfy the most enlight- 
ened patriotism. And we get rid 
of an organisation which has long 
been tainted with transparent in- 
sincerity, which was dissolved by 
Mr Gladstone's “terrible earnest- 
ness,” and which was frightened 
out of its wits by tho menaces of 
those obscure individuals who 
sought to dictate his policy and 
shape his programme. 

What, then, are the results of the 
downfall of tho Liberal party and 
the reinstatement of Mr Disraeli’s 
Government? It is no disparage- 
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ment of Ministerial labours during 
a short session, for which they had 
no time to prepare, if we place the 
extinction of all dangerous agitation 
foremost in our view of the improv- 
ed character of the political situation. 
If we run through the principal 
questions of the day, wc see at once 
the changed and more healthy atti- 
tude towards them both of the Gov- 
ernment and the public. Who 
ever hears, at the present time, of 
the 25tli clause of the Education 
Act? Six months ago the whole 
country, from one end of it to the 
other, was agitated and alarmed 
about the momentous questions 
which, it was pretended, lay con- 
cealed in a clause whose effect 
was to distribute amongst different 
denominations the paltry sum of 
£5000 a-year in the shape of 
•children’s school-foes. The clause 
was torn to shreds on every 
liadical platform, disestablishment 
was threatened, the Cabinet ;ind the 
party were divided, Mr Gladstone, 
in his election address, spoke of it 
in measured and hesitating terms, 
and the country was perplexed and 
menaced. After the election, one 
word from Mr Disraeli buried the 
subject. If you mention the sub- 
ject now as a grievance which six 
months ago was big with revolution, 
you would plead guilty lo being 
uuder a mental craze, or your friend 
would probably treat you ns having 
insulted his common-sense. And 
with regard to the whole subject of 
National Education the secularists 
are dumb ; with the silence of the 
Birmingham League the objection of 
extreme people to the School Hoards 
has died away, and this transcendent 
subject of elementary instruction is 
at last rescued from the blight of un- 
due and unreasonable exaggeration. 

Then take the subject of Home Bulc 
in Ireland. The movement is the 
direct outcome of llic Irish Church 
Act, and was in terms predicted by 


the protest signed by several influen- 
tial Peers on the rolls of the House 
of Lords. It is a fantastic and dan- 
gerous attempt to dismember the 
United Kiugdom. The attitude of 
Mr Gladstone towards it when Prime 
Minister was, without much cause 
for reproach to him, necessarily in- 
fluenced by the circumstance that 
the Ilomc-Pulers formed an import- 
ant part of his majority, and there- 
fore commanded from him a high 
bidding. The movement was the 
predicted Nemesis which pursued 
his Irish policy. The hinguagewhich 
ho used towards it — first of profess- 
ed inability to understand what it 
meant, and next, especially in his 
Greenwich address, of studied am- 
biguity — -was eminently fitted to in- 
crease its importance, and to en- 
courage its adherents. Hume Pule 
was a subject which last Christmas 
was growing into a serious public 
annoyance, if not a serious national 
peril. Under the influence of a 
Conservative majority — we are not 
referring to it for tlie purpose of 
blaming Mr Gladstone or applaud- 
ing Mr Disraeli — the subject and 
the movement at once shrank in- 
to insignificance. So far from 
being driven to coquet openly with 
veiled rebellion in order to gain 
votes and secure support, the leader 
of a Tory majority can readily, 
and without sacrifice, assume to- 
wards it a tone worthy of an Eng- 
lish Premier to a class of her 
Majesty’s subjects who have, or 
think they have, a grievance. All 
classes of the public must prefer to 
sec the representative of their sov- 
ereign, instead of deprecating the 
hostility of those concerned in such 
a movement as that — instead of en- 
couraging dangerous hopes rather 
than lose doubtful support — adopt 
towards them the tone of superiority 
which Mr Disraeli has been enabled 
to take, — the tone of patronising 
encouragement to state their case 
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-with moderation and fulness, that 
the House of Commons may sec if 
peradvonturc any grievance really 
exists. 

Such relations between a Prime 
Minister and a discontented band 
of Irish members is for more suited 
to the dignity of this country, far 
more calculated to soothe the sus- 
ceptibilities and to allay the griev- 
ances of Ireland, than the tone of 
frightened helplessness which a 
Liberal leader, from the exigencies 
of his position, and not from choice, 
is often obliged to adopt. Tho fol- 
lowing passage of a speech from 
Mr Disraeli, in allusion to Mr Ilutt, 
the leader of the Home - Itulers, 
amusingly illustrates the nature of 
his relations to them and their rela- 
tions to him; which arc infinitely 
more satisfactory than they wero 
under Mr Gladstone's Government, 
and under which the political diffi- 
culty of Home I?ulc is not likely to 
excite and disturb the public mind. 

“ I have pleasure,” said Mr Dis- 
raeli, in admitting that the hon. 
and learned gentleman lias addressed 
the House in a fair and moderato 
speech, and also that it is not the 
first fair ami moderate speech which 
he has made on public affairs. I 
am sure that tho lion, and learned 
gentleman and his friends, if thoy 
did not advance their peculiar views, 
would obtain for them an impartial 
consideration if they adopted that 
tone always in the House. . . . 

I have again to acknowledge tho 
becoming manner in which tho lion, 
and learned gentleman has conduct- 
ed himself throughout the discus- 
sion. He has shown a proper sense 
of the dignity of the. House, and his 
own position as a not undistin- 
guished member ; and I trust that 
the general spirit which his conduct 
has elicited may not be a useless 
lesson to those who have not so 
much experience as he lias.” 

When these are tho terms on 
which the governor of an empire 


and an insurgent leader stand to 
one another, tho insurrection is at 
an end, and a good understanding 
has begun. The subject of Homo 
Pule has given rise to one Parlia- 
mentary discussion this session, but 
otherwise has receded from the 
public mind, and its promoters arc 
felt to be helpless until a new turn 
in tho wheel of political fortune 
may place in their hands tho power 
to decide between rival parties. 

The next subject which deeply 
interests every class of tho English 
people, is the subject of organic 
changes in tho electoral system. 
Every one who recollects the divid- 
ed state of Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet 
upon the question of household 
suffrage in the counties, the ficti- 
tious importance given to Mr Tre- 
velyan’s motion, tho rpinni royal 
message of Mr Gladstone to the 
House of Commons on the subject, 
his ambiguous reference to it in his 
election address, and Mr Forster’s 
most fervent efforts a short time ago 
to regain on this subject the Radical 
confidences which he had forfeited 
by his Education policy, may con- 
gratulate himself upon Tory re- 
ascendancy. Tho Tory party, though 
equally ready to deal witli reform as 
its opponents, never accepts the re- 
sponsibility of opening these ques- 
tions of organic change, and of 
inviting frequent and constant dis- 
cussions of our representative sys- 
tem. It considew that the country 
has recently had a large meal of 
reform to digest, and that time is 
required to ascertain its working 
and its consequences. It considers 
also that a subject whicli, when 
opened, exhausts the energy of Par- 
liament and tho nation for years, 
may, when once it is settled, bo 
fairly closed for at least the lifetime 
of a generation. There is no greater 
sign of a worn -out country, or feebler 
characteristic of a state — no surer 
sign of a purposeless and disorgan- 
ised party — tlyui a constant tend- 
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cncy to reopen and experiment 
upon questions relating to the distri- 
bution of power. For twenty years, 
from the time when Lord John 
Russell’s power was beginning to 
fail, to the time when the Whigs 
were finally “dished,” the subject 
was always kopt alive — brought for- 
ward to revive the party when in 
Opposition, laid on the shelf when 
they were in ofiicc. It was the ro- 
servo fund upon which they could 
always draw when in extremity. 
The measure} of 1807 has, however, 
swept this ground from under their 
feet. Mr T Israeli is certainly the 
greatest living master of that sub- 
ject. It is ns completely his domain 
as it ever was that of Lord John 
Russell in his palmiest days, or ns 
the subject of currency belonged to 
Sir Hubert, Peel, or of finance! to Mr 
Gladstone. And in his speech upon 
Mr Trevelyan's motion, ho lias 
effectually convinced the House of 
Commons that unless the settlement 
of 1SG7-G8 is regarded as final, the 
alternative* is a revolution which no 
one hut himself has contemplated 
or adequately comprehends. It 
must be borne homo to the convic- 
tion of o\ery borough in England, 
that household suffrage in the 
counties means the destruction of 
the borough representation of Eng- 
land. It means 1£ million of 
English county voters returning 
187 members, and only l\ million 
of English borough voters returning 
21) 7 members ; and that result is 
to bo effected in the face of forty 
years’ legislation tending in the 
direction of equal electoral districts. 
If the suffrage in town and county 
is to be equalised, every borough of 
less than 48,000 inhabitants must 
be prepared for total disfranchise- 
ment. Time will show whether the 
Libend party can get up a successful 
agitation in favour of Parliamentary 
reform, in the face of consequences 
such as these ; knowing, too, that the 
Toiy leader, who hasb already once 


token the question out "of their 
hands, and legislated upon it over 
their heads, is prepared to deal with 
it on the footing which we have 
described, and foresees under that 
arrangement a like triumph to his 
party to thut which he has secured 
by the Act of 18G7. Probably that 
speech — by showing that no factious 
advantage can be gained by Par- 
liamentary reform, and that if rev- 
olution is forced on by unscrupulous 
agitators, the Tory party arc per- 
fectly ready to face it and direct it 
— has convinced the Opposition of 
the futility of their hopes, and has 
secured to the country the uninter- 
rupted operation of the existing 
system. A sturdy resistance gives 
to an assailant purchase over his 
foe ; hut to unfold to him conse- 
quences which he never contem- 
plated, and which may be of seri- 
ous disadvantage to him, saps his 
energies, or at least destroys the 
ardour of his friends. 

And oven upon those two mysteri- 
ous disturbances which perplex and 
oifend thoEnglish people — ritualism 
and woman’s suffrago — the existing 
House of Commons lias shown a 
wise determination. Mr Gladstone 
himself, in a speech of more than 
ordinary power, reappeared in his 
place in Parliament to announce a 
vigorous determined contest, foot by 
foot, against the Public Worship 
Regulation Pill. The campaign 
was to he opened by six resolutions, 
which were introduced with a cere- 
mony which recalled the famous 
resolutions against the Irish Church. 
He was supported by Mr Hardy, 
and on the first night of the debate 
it seemed doubtful to what results 
tlio irony of fate might lead us. To 
reorganise the Liberal parly on 
high sacerdotal principles, in pursuit 
of an ecclesiastical policy which the 
Reformation has for over stamped 
out of these islands, was a task 
which would rank Mr Gladstone 
with Van Espin himself. It is a 
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new thihg for the English nation 
to hear the authority of a groat 
Canonist quoted by the successor 
of Somers, Fox, and Russell, as su- 
perior to the common and statute 
law of the country, in order to re- 
gulate the relations of the bishops 
of the English Protestant Church. 
The feelingof the House of Commons 
was so strongly manifested against 
any tampering with the establish- 
ed religion, however feeble and su- 
perstitious the quarter from which 
such attack might come, that not 
even Mr Gladstone’s eloquence 
availed to make a division prudent. 
The next day the six resolutions 
were withdrawn, silently and strong- 
ly condemned by this Conservative 
House, which resolves to adhere to 
the principles of the Reformation 
and the Reformed Protestant reli- 
gion. The very same evening, only 
half an hour later, the fantastic lull 
to enfranchise women was with- 
drawn amid cheers and laughter. 
Poor Mr Forsyth, after twenty 
Conservatives had refused charge of 
the measure, with his volume of 
essays “ rescued from oblivion,” 
anxious for distinction, promised to 
devote “ all his powers ” to forward 
the scheme. He can scarcely have 
given satisfaction to his protegees, 
many of whom were in flat rebel- 
lion ; and he can hardly advance 
his own interests by masquerading 
in the left-off clothes of gentlemen 
below the gangway. 

So much for the negative re- 
sults of the first session of the 
Tory Parliament. Negative per- 
haps is scarcely the fitting epithet 
for all purposes of description \ 
for although they ore not the con- 
sequences of thesession’s legislation, 
they are the conspicuous and happy 
results of a wise determination on 
the part of the English people to 
revert to their natural rulers, and 
restore their national party to its 
fitting predominance. The vessel 
of the State is now in absolutely 


smooth water, except so far as eccle- 
siastical policy and occasional blasts 
of the odium theologicum may tend 
to ruflle the waves. And this leads 
us to consider the positive results of 
the recent legislative labours and 
the chief indications of Government 
policy, which hitherto have been 
mostly ecclesiastical. 

No one can have read the books 
or watched the career of the present 
Prime Minister, without being aware 
of the importance which he attaches 
to the two subjects of Church policy 
and the condition of the people. 
And os ho is now, for the first time 
in his long career, at the head of 
a majority, these two subjects are 
likely to come into prominence from 
a different point of view from that 
in wliicli they have hitherto been 
regarded. The atmosphere of the 
last Parliament was strongly charged 
with the electricity of disestablish- 
ment. The aspirations of this aro 
towards reconstruction and reform. 
With regard to the Church of Scot- 
land, a serious error of policy had 
been committed in 1843 by Sir I*. 
Peel and his two principal Secre- 
taries of Stale, who often bitterly 
complained of having been misled 
by advice which they had re- 
ceived from that kingdom. Leforo 
that time the Church of Scotland 
had an overwhelming majority of 
adherents in every quarter of the 
land. Had the Act of this session 
been passed in that year, and bad 
the people of that Church then been 
invested with the disposal of their 
endowments, the national establish- 
ment of that country would have 
been immensely strengthened in its 
influence and usefulness. The great 
secession of 1843, and the estab- 
lishment of the Free Church, were 
the results of the erroneous policy 
then pursued. And j’robably the 
future biographer of Lord Aberdeen 
may trace in the history of this dis- 
astrous movement, as well os in tliat 
of the Russian war, the fruits of that 
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feoble and vacillating purpose which 
unfitted him for public life, and 
produced calamities which he was 
always the first to deplore. 

Under these circumstances the 
Government determined to put an 
end to the system of lay pat- 
ronage, which in 1843 had caused 
the secession, and which is the 
main ground of difference between 
the two Churches. The object of 
the Act is to promote reunion be- 
tween them, by putting an end to 
the causes fur division ; and to sub- 
stitute the simple expedient, which 
was the law before the Act of 
Queen Anne — viz., that the people 
worshipping in a particular place 
should have the election of the 
minister. Such a rule has ancient 
custom in its favour, is simple juhI 
reasonable, and is in accordance 
with the strongest wishes of the 
Scotch people, who, on principle, 
arc strongly opposed to the system 
of lay patronage. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that, on the one 
hand, the Scotch people petitioned 
strongly in favour of the Hill, and, 
on the other, the Scotch clergy 
unanimously assented to it. More- 
over, not a single member of the 
Free Church had anything to say 
against the abolition of lay patron- 
age. Not a single patron whose 
proprietary rights were assailed 
petitioned against the measure. 
Thero wore 280 petitions against 
it, but they in terms asked for its 
rejection because they desired dis- 
establishment and disendowment. 
A very influential member of Air 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, the Duke of 
Argyll, strongly supported the mea- 
sure, and spoke on behalf of the ma- 
jority of lay patrons, lie said that 
for twelve or fourteen years the 
Church of Scotland had been con- 
templating alterations in its system 
of patronage. lie welcomed the 
measure, though when appealed to 
in former years he had dissuaded 
the leaders of the •Church from 


going to Parliament on th& subject, 
giving os his reason that all ques- 
tions between Church and State 
were, in his opinion, in a condition 
of absolute chaos. “ Bishops with- 
out jurisdiction, clergy without dis- 
cipline, churches without govern- 
ment, and religion without theo- 
logical opinion, — these appear to be 
the devoutest aspirations of some 
public writers.” Lord Napier and 
Ettrick thought the Government 
entitled to the gratitude of the 
great majority of Scotchmen, irre- 
spective of creed and party, for 
introducing the measure. “ Pat- 
ronage was not, in his view, ob- 
jectionable in the abstract, and it 
provided the Church with the zeal- 
ous ministers who quitted it in 
1813 ; hut it was repugnant to the 
temper of the people. There were 
nonconformist bodies in Scotland 
at present which drew the motives 
for their dissent from various causes ; 
hut there never had been any seces- 
sion from the Church of Scotland 
at any period, or of any character, 
into which the question of lay pat- 
ronage had not in some degree en- 
tered. Though that question had 
not been the chief motive with the 
clergy who had engaged in these 
movements, it had been the princi- 
pal cause which had influenced the 
laity. The Government had there- 
fore taken a wise course in putting 
an end to lay patronage.” 

With this concurrence of approval 
in favour of the measure, which ulti- 
mately passed the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 198, or nearly 
three to one, Air Gladstone, whom 
neither the question of the dismem- 
berment of the empire, or another 
revolution in our electoral system, 
notwithstanding the responsibilities 
he has incurred upon them, could 
tempt from his retirement^ rushed 
back to town in order to mingle in 
an ecclesiastical fray. He was re- 
ceived with a portentous welcome 
from his rival, calculated to heighten 
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the effect' of his subsequent discom- 
fiture. But the motivo with which 
ho reappeared on the Parliamentary 
scene was by no means an inadequate 
one. It obviously was not occasioned 
simply by the question whether Dis- 
senters should have a voice in elect- 
ing the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. That, however, was the 
ostensible cause of his return, though 
the Duke of Argyll had denounced 
it as fatal to the Established Church 
to thrust on her the proposition that 
her ministers should be elected, not 
by those who adhere to her, but by 
those who arc her avowed enemies, 
and was in favour of the ministers 
being selected by the congregation 
or by the communicants. Mr Glad- 
stone did not object to terminating 
lay patronage, but objected to the 
power of appointment being in- 
trusted to tho worshippers. And 
in developing this objection, he made 
his first formal Did fur tho disestal>- 
lishmcnt of the Church of Scotland, 
as a few evenings later lie made his 
first formal bid for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. 
Dissociating liimsolf from the whole 
of his past life, he is ready fi >r the 
polity of disestablishment, on high 
sacerdotal as well as Radical prin- 
ciples, and to combine in its support 
the followers of Mr Bright and those 
of Dr Pusoy. 

The insufficiency of the compen- 
sation to lay patrons, who were 
all, or nearly all, in favour of the 
Bill, was descanted upon with quite 
a new-born zoal against “confisca- 
tion ” in any shape. But lie en- 
larged with suspicious energy upon 
the impetus which, lie said, was 
given to disestablishment. The Bill, 
according to him, defied tho Dis- 
sentere to raise a cry for it ; and ho 
was resolved apparently to let them 
know where they could find a leader 
ready to their hands. As for pro- 
ducing reconciliation, the Bill en- 
deavoured to win back single mem- 
bers by inducing them to qualify 


as members of the Establishment, 
for tho soke of taking port in an 
election, or having a voice in tho 
expenditure of public money. Ho 
declared, too, that the Free Church, 
to whom ovory one else supposed tlio 
door of reconciliation was opened 
by this Bill, had been thereby driven 
into tbe attitudo of disestablishment 
and disondowment. lie significantly 
pointed out that ho was not respon- 
sible for raising tho controversy. 
“ Although an Established Church 
in a minority is an anomaly, it is an 
anomaly which I was well content 
to tolerate.” Ho charged the Govern- 
ment also with declining to recog- 
nise tho oxistonce of tho great Pres- 
byterian communities who had been 
driven out and compelled to become 
Dissenters, and had thereby raslily 
challenged them to take up the 
question of endowment, and that 
they had thrown nearly a moiety of 
tho population of Scotland into the 
ranks of disestablishment. 

It is impossible to study this 
speech, and also the speech on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
without concluding that the object 
of Mr Gladstone's reappearance in 
the House of Commons was to give 
life and force to a movement against 
the two Churches of England and 
Scotland, which, if not now, at least 
at some future date, may develop a 
successful cry. Tliis last measure, 
though not in name a Government 
measure, was at least one in which 
the Prime Minister took a warm 
interest, and over whoso fato ho 
carefully watched. It was a step 
towards the reconstruction of tho 
English Church, and the revival of 
the Act of Uniformity, by setting 
legislative limits to the scope of 
permissive nonconformity within 
the pale of the institution. It was 
found impossible to tolerate any 
longer either the doctrines or tho 
practices of certain ritualists, wlioso 
object plainly is to revive Catholic 
dogmas and ritual in a Protestant 
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Cliuich, in utter disregard of their 
duties and breach of their good faith 
as ProteBtant clergymen. The House 
of Commons, which, according to an 
old saying, has more sense than any 
man in it, declined to make a party 
question of the subject, and unani- 
mously supported a measure which 
was to maintain the Protestant 
character of the English Church. 
Mr C rladstono’s speech and six re- 
solution severe directed to prove that 
the alternative lay between rigid 
uniformity, even to the minute de- 
tail of publicly catechising children 
at the afternoon service, and sanc- 
tioning that extreme licence which 
the Archbishops showed was in- 
dulged in, regardless of all nil ns. 
Either alternative, if adopted, is an 
admirable argument for disestab- 
lishment, for either is inconsistent 
with the possibility of an Estab- 
lished Church. Either alternative 
means that the Act of (Uniformity 
must become a dead letter, and that 
we must destroy the religious set- 
tlement of tlu* last two centuries. 
Before Mr Gladstone recommend til 
this destruction, we presume that he 
was prepared with the policy and 
settlement which were to succeed 
it, and which ho has doubtless 
elaborated during his retirement. 
It is a satisfaction to think that the 
prospect of tlio ecclesiastical polity 
of England being reshaped by him 
is exceedingly indefinite. 

Mr (Uadstone, moreover, profes- 
sed himself to be as ignorant of 
what was meant by ritualism as 
formerly lio declared himself to be 
of wliat was meant by Home lhilo. 
Mr Disraeli’s retort was: “'What 
the House and the country under- 
stand by ritualism is, practices in 
the Church to which they are not 
used, hut which they believe are 
symbolic of doctrines which are 
most uncompromisingly expressed 
and acknowledged by writers of 
that school.” And upon the policy 
of the present measure and the 


present Government he continued : 
“ I have never addressed any body 
of my countrymen for the last three 
years without having taken the 
opportunity of intimating to them 
that a great change was occurring 
in the politics of the world, that it 
would l>e well for them to prepare 
for that change, and that it was 
impossible to conceal from ourselves 
that the great struggle between tlic 
temporal and the spiritual power, 
which had stamped such indelible 
features upon the history of the 
past, was reviving in our own time.” 
The Act is one of procedure; it 
creates no new ecclesiastical offence. 
It is intended to enforce, in refer- 
ence to certain doctrines, dogmas, 
and ceremonies, a compact made 
with the nation by English clergy- 
men when they enter tlio English 
Church — namely, that they will 
utterly reject them. 

“ Ceremony, enthusiasm, and 
free speculation,” said Mr Disraeli, 
“ are the characteristics of the three 
great parties in tlio Church, some 
of which have now modem names, 
and which the world is too apt to 
imagine are in their character ori- 
ginal. The truth is, that they 
have always existed in different 
forms or under different titles. 
“ All these schools of religious 
thought can pursue their instincts 
consistently with a faithful adher- 
ence to the principles and practices 
of the Reformation, as exhibited and 
represented in its fairest and most 
complete form in the Church of 
England.” Upon this footing legis- 
lation con restore peace to the Estab- 
lishment, for tlio partisans of the 
new movement are not of the mental 
calibre or force of character to effect 
any lasting alteration in the faith or 
religion of the country. 

Passing from tlic ecclesiastical 
proceedings of the session, the Fac- 
tories Bill is perhaps its most im- 
portant measure, and discloses the 
Government policy in regard to that 
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subject; which has always, from the 
time of his novels, been insisted 
upon by Mr Disraeli — tlio condi- 
tion of tho people. In the Prime 
Minister’s short speech on tho 
Shaftesbury Park estate, and later 
on, in a remark made by Mr Cross 
in the House of Commons, it is 
•evident that the state of the dwell- 
ings of the poor is a subject which 
has attracted tho close attention of 
the Government, and is likely to 
■occupy tho time of the House of 
Commons next session. “I have 
always felt,” said Mr Disraeli to tho 
working men on the Shaftesbury 
Park estate, “ that the best security 
for civilisation is the dwelling, and 
that upon properly appointed and 
becoming dwellings depends more 
than anything else tlio improve- 
ment of mankind. $ucli dwellings 
are the. real nursery of all domestic 
virtues, and without a becoming 
home tlio exercise of those virtues 
is impossible.” In regard to the 
results before him, a city rising in 
a desert, built on the co-operative 
system, and in regard to the man- 
ner in which they had been ob- 
tained, he added : “ They may guide 
the national councils in accomplish- 
ing an enterprise which I believe is 
impending in this country— tho at- 
tempt upon a large scale to improve 
the dwellings of the great body of 
the people.” 

The instalment of this great head 
of legislation, which may be termed 
sanitary legislation, but which is 
rather directed to improve and ele- 
vate the general condition of the 
working classes, both physically and 
socially, and which is abstracted- 
ly and historically a Conservative 
policy, was the Factories Hill. It 
was brought in originally by Mr 
Mundella, but taken out of his 
hands by the Government, and car- 
ried into law. It probably closes 
the chapter of factory legislation. 
That chapter began with Lord 
Ashley, whose Dill in 1833 was 


based uj>on tho duty of the State to 
interfere with freedom of labour. 
Lord Althorpe, then the Whig 
leader of the House of Commons, 
took it out of his hands, and passed 
the Act which limited the labour of 
children under nine years. Next, 
in 1844, Sir J. Graham, os the 
Home Secretary under Sir Robert 
Peel, carried the Act which for the 
first time gave protection to women 
of all ages, restricting their hours 
of labour. The stanch opponents 
of that measure were Mr Cohden 
and Mr Bright. In 1850, Sir G. 
Grey, the Home Secretary under 
Lord John Russell, introduced tho 
measure which provided that tho 
work of the textile fabrics should 
be taken from six in the morning 
to six in tho evening. Mr Gross, 
the Home Secretary in Mr I Israeli’s 
Government, has, in spite of oppo- 
sition from Air Fawcett and his 
school, carried an Act which has 
diminished the number of hours in 
each week during which “women and 
children may lie employed, and 
limited those hours to It has 

also provided tli.it a child, young 
person, or woman, shall not l>e em- 
ployed continuously for more than 
4J hours without an interval of 
at least half an hour for a meal. 
Not more than 10 hours’ work 
a -day is idlowed, and provisions 
are made for breaking the contin- 
uity of the work. Of course, there 
have not been wanting numerous 
tfoctrinrtire objections to a policy 
dictated by notions of humanity, 
and which regards human beings as 
something more than wealth -pro- 
ducing machines. But notwith- 
standing the serious objection, that 
legislation cannot regulate either 
work or wages without violating 
political economy, and impeding 
competition, the Bill passed with 
general assent and approval. N eccs- 
sarily tho principle of protection 
must be applied in a limited and 
guarded manper ; but so long as it is 
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applied solely and honestly with 
a view to improve the health and 
efficiency of tlio labouring classes, 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that there is any danger in the 
principle, while there is obviously 
an enormous benefit to the lives of 
the poor. Meanwhile the Act may 
be regarded as worthily closing a 
chapter of legislation which, in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s language, “has re- 
moved manifold and oppressive ob- 
stacles that stood in the way of the 
working man’s comfort, progress, 
and honour,” which has “ ordained 
justice anti exhibited sympathy 
with the host interests of the la- 
bourers, ” and “has given to the 
working classes the full power to 
exercise for themselves anil for the 
public welfare all the physical and 
moral energies that God lias bestow- 
ed on them.” 

The other measures of interest in 
the session were, the Ac t for the 
limitation of actions for real property, 
the Act with reference to the law of 
vendors and purchasers, and land 
lights and conveyancing in Scotland. 
Air dross's measure for regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors does 
not rank as legislation of a very im- 
portant character ; but the frequent 
discussions which took place, and 
the obvious desire of the Govern- 
ment to deal faiily with a consider- 
able class, has resulted in satisfying 
them that their interests have not 
been wantonly sacrificed ; and they 
have acquiesced, like sensible men, 
in legislation which is for the pub- 
lic interest, and which lias been 
rendered as equi table and as little 
injurious to them as circumstances 
permitted. No class likes to be 
ridden over and treated with osten- 
tatious disregard ; the arts of con- 
ciliation and the power of soothing 
irritated feeling were not conspicu- 
ous amongst the virtues of the late 
Administration. 

The time of Parliament was ab- 
sorbed at the latte? end of the 


session with the debates ocSosioned 
by the ecclesiastical measures of the 
session, and the abortive project 
for amending the Endowed Schools 
Act. And, consequently, several 
important Bills stand over till next 
session — namely, those for facilitat- 
ing the transfer of land in England, 
for rearranging the judicature of 
England and Ireland, and for estab- 
lishing an imperial Court of Ap- 
peal. No one doubts that these 
measures will ultimately he in full 
operation, and that it is merely a 
delay in their final completion 
which has arisen. They gave place 
to the two important measures con- 
nected with the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which have 
given to the session its chief interest 
and importance. So far wo do not 
regret the necessity for suspending 
their consideration. But so far as 
their temporary loss was occasioned 
by the BUI to amend the Endowed 
Schools Act, wo deeply regret it, 
and also the Cabinet tendencies and 
divisions wliich apparently led to its 
introduction. The Bill merely re- 
sulted in transferring tlio work of 
tlio Endowed Schools Commission- 
ers to the Charity Commissioners ; 
and looking to tlio expressed 
opinions of Lord Lyttelton and 
other members of the Commission, 
no one can ho surprised that such a 
step should bo taken by a Con- 
servative Government. But tho 
“ unintelligible 11 clauses which fol- 
lowed, and which were afterwards 
withdrawn, were regarded as an at- 
tack upon the existing endowments 
and their appropriation, conceived 
with a view to forward the interests 
of the English Establishment in a 
manner wliich might have been so 
represented as to place half tho 
boroughs in England in opposition 
to the Government and the party, 
and may probably have stimulated 
already feelings of hostility to the 
newly acquired ascendancy, which 
it is most impolitic and injurious to 
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arouse. ' The subject is not oven 
alluded to in the Queen’s Speech ; 
and yet a stej> has boon taken on a 
matter of infinitesimal importance 
to the country which has given a 
handle to every Radical orator, and 
which will be magnified into a 
plausible accusation against the re- 
actionary and exclusive tendencies 
which exist in the party, while in 
reality it proceeded from two or three 
members of the Cabinet, and though 
jhitroniscd by Mr Rercsford Hope, 
was as freely condemned by the 
guiding spirits of the party as it 
was by the Opposition which was 
reorganised to oppose it. We trust 
that, looking to the momentous issues 
which both leaders and half Europe 
admit arc awaiting this generation, 
and to the impending struggle be- 
tween the principles of freedom and 
well - ordered religion on the one 
hand, against the combined forces of 
sacerdotal pretension and degrading 
infidelity on the other, the new 
vantage-ground which England oc- 
cupies both in that struggle and for 
the purposes of efficient government 
and secure progress by reason of its 
Conservative majority, will not be 
thrown away in the pursuit of tri- 
vial objects and insignificant pur- 
poses. The English people, in re- 
verting to their natural leaders, did 
so, wo may be sure, from the wish 
in secular matters to get rid of 
a disastrous organisation, which 
caricatured the most sacred prin- 
ciples ; and in religious matters, to 
reassert the principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

Unfortunately it will be no miti- 
gation of this mistake that the Act 
of 1873, carried by Mr Gladstone’s 
Government, had proceeded upon 
the same lines of policy. It had 
provided for the extinction of the 
Endowed Schools Commission by 
the end of this year ; while under 
the Act of this year it has been ex- 
tinguished a few months earlier, 
and the Charity Commissioners have 


been intrusted with such of its 
duties as it is necessary should bo 
discharged. And os regards the 
grammar schools endowed before 
the Toleration Act, about which the 
whole controversy arose, it was im- 
possible to show any difference in 
principle between the Rill of 1874 
and the Acts of 1869 and 1 873, un- 
der which, and under Air Glad- 
stone’s Administration, grammar 
schools at Wakefield and Sherborne, 
endowed before the Toleration Act, 
liad been handed over by the Com- 
missioners without a murmur to tlio 
Church of England. It is impos- 
sible not to agree with Air Disraeli 
that the Rill had no more to do with 
education than the comet. Rut it 
gave an opening to the Liberal 
party which they sadly needed. 
They immediately regretted that they 
weii* forced into a religious question, 
one of that class which they know 
so well how to work. They adopted 
a tone of reckless exaggeration ; and 
Air Gladstone himself was heard 
deprecating so many religious con- 
troversies in one session, and indig- 
nantly demanded whether the Gov- 
ernment were going to repeal those 
very Test Arts which he had al- 
ways opposed, and has never been 
heard to approve. 

A review of the session would 
obviously be incomplete which did 
not discuss the financial policy of 
the Government. Notwithstanding 
that financial arrangements — the 
abolition of the income-tax and 
the readjustment of taxation — were 
subjects upon which the late Alinis- 
ters dissolved Parliament, there lias 
been no trace of financial revolution 
in this session. The motion for the 
repeal of the income-tax gained 
quite an insignificant support — less 
than forty votes, if we remember 
rightly; and the Rudget, so for 
from being the leading event of 
the session, has quite receded from 
public notice, and has nowhere 
occupied a prominent place in the 
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journalist’s retrospect It was by 
no means an insignificant Budget, 
since it totally abolished the duties 
upon sugar, a scheme which, be- 
sides benefiting the consumer, opens 
up the prospect of considerable 
commercial advantages. It abol- 
ished the duty on horses ; and if it 
prematurely sanctioned the efforts 
of thoso who desire the repeal of 
the income-tax, by diminisliing it 
to a merely nominal amount, it 
also, for the first time since 1842, 
discloses the proximate possibility 
of its removal. It also took the 
first step towards the reform of 
local taxation, and the readjust- 
ment of its relation to imperial 
taxation, by making important 
grants from the general revenue to- 
wards services which, though of 
imperial concern, have hitherto 
been defrayed exclusively, or in 
an undue proportion, out of rates. 
Vet the Budget was not altogether 
a success, either in tlio eyes of thoso 
who wished for more decided indi- 
cations of a Ministerial policy, or in 
the eyes of those who desire to see 
Sir Stafford North coto redeem some 
mistakes, and achieve a permanent 
reputation. It must, however, l>o 
remembered, that the Budget was 
the product of a Minister who had 
only been six weeks in office — that 
liis financial statement was a suc- 
cessful exhibition of oratorical 
power, and showed a mastery over 
the subjects with which it dealt. 
It avoided any hasty enunciation 
of a policy which the Cabinet had 
not had time to consider, and re- 
served full liberty of action, even 
in regard to the income-tax, whoso 
abolition it has so markedly chal- 
lenged the country to consider, by 
reducing it to a point which places 
the expenses of collection, and its 
inquisitorial annoyances, out of pro- 
portion to its proceeds. But the 
conviction has probably grown upon 
the country that, from no fault of 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer or 


tho Cabinet, a great opportunity 
has come and gone. It is not more 
than once in a lifetime that a fin- 
ancier can hope that a surplus of 
six millions — as large as the whole 
revenue of Belgium — should roll 
up to his feet, bringing with it a 
grand opportunity for the display 
of statesmanship and strength. 
Finance has been Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speciality throughout his life, 
and if he had had oven the four 
months' time for preparation which 
Mr Gladstone had for his cele- 
brated Budget in 1853, he might 
have availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to initiate a financial policy 
of a more decisive and original 
character. Under the circumstances, 
tho Ministry were wise to content 
themselves with more obvious and 
commonplace arrangements, especi- 
ally as the financial question of the 
day, the reform of local taxation, re- 
quires a lengthened incubation. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the 
whole of this magnificent surplus 
should have gone to abolish an in- 
significant impost upon sugar, to 
remit a penny of the income-tax, 
which at threepence stood at the 
lowest point consistent with its re- 
tention, and to cany out a few 
other arrangements, in the nature 
of temporary or tentative expedients. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has always 
successfully defended any attacks 
upon the estimates, and has demon- 
strated that even if a deficit should 
accrue next year, it will be no fault 
of liis, notwithstanding that the 
expected increment of the revenue, 
which annually takes place, was this 
year for the first time discounted. 
The ordinary way has been to leave 
it out of sight, and then if it arises, 
to devote it to repayment of debt. 
Fortunately there is every prospect 
of an abundant harvest; but we still 
think that it was unwise to expose 
the new Ministry to the clionce of 
a deficit in its first year of office. 
It would have gone a long way to 
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discredit it. Moreover, wo do not 
approve of the cessation of any ef- 
fort to reduce the national debt. 
Half a million was openly devoted 
to that purpose in the financial 
arrangements ; hut that half-million 
was already, under existing but un- 
seen arrangements, in the course of 
being employed for exactly the same 
purpose. And so far as the net re- 
sult of the lludget arrangements 
goes, the Commissioners for the 
reduction of debt lose the benefit 
of the expected increment of public 
income, which has been diverted to 
the relief of taxation. Every single 
item of the Budget was cordially 
approved by Mr Gladstone, and so 
far the Government was not o]>cn 
to the charge of reversing the policy 
of their predecessors, contrary to 
the great precedent of 1841. Sir 
Stafford Xorthcotr’a policy excited 
it* » opposition, and was no doubt 
somewhat colourless and mechani- 
cal. We think that in future, when 
enormous surpluses have to be dealt 
with, and there is no immediate 
linancial policy capable of being 
carried into execution, it would be 
wiser to increase instead of to di- 
minish our efforts to reduce tin* 
national debt. It should Ik* recol- 
lected that, owing to the wise pro- 
vidence and judicious self-restraint 
of the two generations which have 
preceded us, what with reduction 
of interest, and what with repay- 
ment of debt, wo are relieved to the 
extent of 5J millions annually as 
compared witli our forefathers in 
1816. This is a large relief, and 
its magnitude is increased when we 
consider how much more heavily 
the pressure of debt relative to 
national resources was then, com- 
pared with what it is now. Those 
who are acquainted with the figures 
know that since I860, when the 
long annuities fell in, our efforts 
towards reducing debt have lagged 
considerably behind what they 
were previously to that date, not- 


withstanding the enormous increase 
in the national wealth and re- 
sources. 

Such is our view of the political 
position after a short session, in 
which legislation, and, above all, 
the political atmosphere of the 
country, have been influenced by a 
Conservative majority. Wo think 
that the result, in its main outlines, 
has been eminently satisfactory. 
The tone of the public mind is 
mom healthy, the prospects of sound 
government are more assured. Tho 
nation is no longer perpetually and 
unnecessarily excited to a condition 
of dissatisfied unrest, and there is 
leisure to devise and cany out 
schemes for the reform and im- 
provement of the condition of the 
people, and of tho establishments 
fur the support of religion. The 
session of 187.") will test the capa- 
city of the new Government and 
tho Conservative party to conduct 
tho legislation of the country. Witli 
the single exception of the Hill to 
amend the Endowed Schools Act, 
which is evidently considered by 
the Liberal party to open to them 
again the prospect of a return to 
puwer, and is purposely exaggerated 
by them with a view' to party ad- 
vantage; tho session terminates w r ith 
the Opposition more hopelessly di- 
vided and defeated than it W'as at 
the close of the elections. Xo un- 
generous use has been made by the 
party in power of their a ictory, and 
they have abstained from any mani- 
festations of triumph which might 
tend to tighten the relaxing bonds 
which unite their opponents. From 
the lirst, forbearance and courtesy 
were evidently prescribed by tho 
chief of tho Ministry. When Sir 
William Stirling- Maxwell, in pro- 
posing tho Address to the f^ucen 
in answer to tho Loyal Speech, 
justly censured tho dissolution* 
and condemned the ex-Minister, 
Mr Disraeli immediately explain- 
ed that ho did so without con- 
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sultation with anybody, and him- 
self paid a handsome tribute to his 
rival. There have beon rumours 
that Liberal members, discontented 
with the results of their leader’s 
roup (Trtat, had rebelled against his 
continued guidance of their destin- 
ies ; and these were now significant- 
ly reminded by the Prime Minister 
that the continuous success and 
splendour of Mr Gladstone’s career 
outweighed its accidental and even 
disastrous mistakes. The finance 
measures of the session, and even 
the manipulation of the surplus, 
seemed purposely, and in our judg- 
ment most unwisely, to be framed so 
as to win Mr Gladstone’s approval, 
and avoid tlio appearance of revers- 
ing his policy or falsifying his 
estimate of the surplus, on the faith 
of which lie appealed to iBe countr}'. 
AY hen Air Smollett delivered liis on- 
slaught on the policy of dissolution, 
not a Conservative apparently was 
allowed to second the motion or to 
encourage the attack; and the unfor- 
tunate member was left to sustain, 
alone and unaided, an unequal rhe- 
torical encounter, except so far as he 
could derive sympathy and support 
from the assistance of Mr AYhalloy. 
Lord Cardwell, Lord Granyille, Air 
Goschen, and Air Lowe, have all 
Miami in the courteous consideration 
implied in the defence or adoption 
of their Alinisterial acts, or openly 
expressed by studied compliments. 
When Air Gladstone returned to 
Parliament after a long retirement, 
ho was welcomed back by liis rival 
with almost enthusiastic laudation, 
which did not, however, prevent Air 
Disraeli studying to indict upon 
him a damaging defeat. The with- 
drawal of tlie six resolutions, after 
Ihc desertion of his party, in the 
matter of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation llill, was vainly attempted to 
be covered by references to a similar 
political course upon the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Rill of 1851. It dis- 
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closes publicly what all have felt to 
be the strong divergence of feeling 
between Mr Gladstone and his party 
upon topics of paramount import- 
ance to the nation. Sir William 
Harcourt's oratorical attacks may be 
indecorous in a late Solicitor-General 
to his former Ministerial chief, 
and may have been inspired by 
considerations of personal ambition, 
but they express the sentiments of 
large numbers of the Liberal as well 
as of the Conservative party. The 
encounters between them, as well 
os the encounter between the Prime 
Alinister and his Secretary of State, 
are most unusual in their character 
and incidents. They serve to illus- 
trate. tlio growing dislocation of 
party ties anil the different types 
of political feeling^and conviction 
which can coexist under the same 
political banners. In one case the 
precedent of Air Pitt and Lord 
Tliurlow rises to one’s memory with 
no agreeable associations. Rut as 
regards the other, we know of no 
precedent of ex-Arinisters solacing 
the hours of adversity, and profiting 
by its teaching, by indulging in 
frequent, animated, and bitter at- 
tacks upon each other. We entirely 
agree with Sir AY. Harcourt’s opin- 
ion, expressed some two or three 
years ago as he surveyed Mr Glad- 
stone's Ministry, that statesman- 
ship, so far as tlie Liberals are 
concerned, ranks amongst the lost 
arts of mankind. But ho must 
remember that, in liecoming Solic- 
itor-General, he voluntarily shared 
tlio opprobrium which belonged to 
the ex- Ministers ; and for our part, 
we reverence too much the sanctity 
of party and Alinisterial ties to for- 
get his disloyalty in liis oratorical 
successes. 

In conclusion, the events of tlio 
last six months, when compared 
with those of preceding years, ap- 
pear to us to disclose a large bal- 
ance of advantage in favour of a 
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Conservative majority and a Con- 
servative Government. We have 
insisted at length upon the ineffici- 
ency of a Liberal organisation either 
to lead opinion or to govern the 
country. Its disorders may be 
summed up in one pregnant sen- 
tence of Lord Brougham: “ Their 
head is at fever-heat, while their 
hand is paralysed.” 

The Tory party also lias its several 
types of mind ; but if wo compare 
the extreme members on either side, 
those who are regarded ns impracti- 
cable and in the habit of attaching 
disproportionate importance to views 
not in accordance with popular 
favour, we are bound to conclude, 
looking at it in a spirit of t^e ut- 
most impartiality, that gentlemen 
in favour of dismembering tho 
cm] tire, expelling religion from 
national schools, disestablishing 
churches, and overthrowing institu- 
tions, are infinitely more dangerous 
elements in a majority than those 
■whose worst error is tliat they are 
over-anxious about transferring a 
school from aDissenter to a Church of 
England clergyman, and sympathise 
generously, but unduly, with pur- 
poses which are becoming obsolete 
It must bo remembered that this 
powerful majority is rotumod upon 
the eve of great events, and that 
questions of real magnitude await 
solution. Upon its prudent guid- 
ance depends tho character of the 
English nation in Church and State 
for years to come. There are forces 
at work in English society which 
tho leaders of the Opposition are 
always ready to evoke for party 
purposes, and which we know from 
experience that they arc unable to 
contest without the aid of the Con- 
servative party, and that by con- 
trolling them with that aid, the 
result is a pervading atmosphere of 
menace, agitation, and disquiet. 

If the wiser counsels of the Min- 
istry prevail, we have no doubt tliat 
tho result will be to strengthen tho 
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hands of those who can look behind 
the mero institution, secular or 
ecclesiastical, and defend the spirit 
of order and religion, of which they 
are the mere outward form. Wo 
do not believe that, in spite of some 
narrow sympathies oml backward 
proclivities, tho political career of 
this victorious party will be so 
guided as to strengthen tho hands 
of those who openly deride tho 
Protestant religion and assert the 
extreme pretensions of the priest- 
hood, or to reinvigorato tho party 
which, in its ultimate tendencies, is 
preparing tho triumph of Mr hi ill’s 
u intrepid infidelity.” Nor, on the 
other hand, can wo allow ourselves 
to fear lest the failings and short- 
comings which are incident to Tory- 
ism as well ns to every other human 
Bystoni will be so far allowed to 
override the dictates of a mature 
statesmanship as to lead the coun- 
try, in its discontent, to restore that 
strange domination from which wo 
have all escaped, and with which 
we are all familiar. The Liberal 
party has been swept away be- 
cause it rested upon no foundation 
which history could illustrate or 
science could explain, and because 
it acknowledged no guiding prin- 
ciple, and unfolded no ultimate aim 
which any two of its numerous 
sections could by any possibility 
adopt. It was precisely from a 
want of some guiding principle and 
some definite aim that its leaders 
could not lead and its followers 
would not follow; and with its con- 
fusion of tongues it was overwhelm- 
ing the country in an anarchy of 
political and religious thought. Tho 
English people, as they recoiled 
from their position and prospects 
under Liberal guidance, have deci- 
sively and gladly reverted to tlieir 
natural leaders ; and we trust they 
will bo rewarded for their confidence 
by the triumph of sound statesman- 
ship, and by the happy development 
of a wise and comprehensive policy. 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
FART VII. — OIIAFTER XXXVIII. 


The stem and strong will of a 
single man is a very fine thing for 
weaker men — and still more so for 
women — to dwell upon. But tho 
stern strong will of a host of men, 
set upon one purpose, and resolved 
to win it or die for it, is a power 
that conquers the powers of earth 
and of nature arrayed against them. 
The British army -was resolved to 
carry by storm Badajos ; and their 
vigorous manner of setting about it, 
and obstinate way of going on with 
it, overcame at last tho strength of 
all that tried to stand before them. 

This was tho more to their credit, 
because — tho worst of all things for 
a man to get over — even the weather 
itself was against them. Nothing 
makes a deeper depression in the 
human system than long spite of 
weather docs. The sense of luck is 
still over us all (in spite of philo- 
sophy and mathematics), and of all 
the behaviour of fortune, what comes 
home to our roofs and hats so im- 
pressively as the weather does 1 

Now thoroiiglily as these British 
men were resolved to got within the 
wall, with equal thoroughness very 
brave Frenchmen w'ero resolved to 
keep them out. And these had tho 
weather in their favour ; for it is an 
ill wind that blow T s no one any 
good; and the rain that rains on 
the just and unjust seems to have a 
preference for the latter. Though 
it must be acknowledged in the pre- 
sent case, that having a view to jus- 
tice, a man of equal mind might say 
there was not too much on either 
side. At any rate, the rain kept 
raining, for fear of any mistake 
among them. 


Moreover, the moon, between the 
showers, came out at night, or the 
sun by day — according to the habits 
of each of them — exactly when they 
were wanted by the Frenchmen, and 
not at all by the Englishmen. If 
an Englishman wanted to w r ork in 
the dork the moon would get up 
just behind his back; and muskets, 
rifles, and cannon itself were trained 
on h£m, os at a target ; and his only 
chance was to fall flat on his stomach, 
and shrink bock like a toad in a 
bed of strawberries. And this made 
us eager to advance, per contra. 

And after being shot at for a 
length of time, almost every man 
one con meet with desires to have 
his turn of shooting. Not for the 
sake of revenge, or anything low' at 
all in that way ; but simply from 
that love of fairness which lies hid- 
den — too deep sometimes — some- 
where or other in all of us. AYe are 
anxious to do, one to another, as the 
other desires to do to us ; and till 
we come to a different condition, 
men must shoot and be shot at. 

All these peaceable distinctions, 
and regards of right and WTong, 
were utterly useless, and out of 
place, in front of the w'alls of Bada- 
jos. Eight or wrong, the place 
must be taken; and this was the 
third time of trying it. Fury, 
frenzy, rushing daughter, and death 
(that lies still, when the heat is 
over), who can take and toll them 
truly ; and if he could, who would 
like to do it, or who would thank 
him to hear of it? 

All the British army knew that 
the assault w'as to bo made that 
night ; and tlic Frenchmen, as ap- 
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peared bj-and-by, knew right well 
wliat was coming. For when the 
April sun went down in the bright- 
est azure of all blue skies, a hush 
of wonder and of waiting fell and 
lay upon all the scene. 

The English now were grown to 
be what they always grow to be 
with much lighting — solid in their 
ways, and (according to the nature 
of things) hot or cool with discipline, 
square in their manner of coming 
up, and hard to be sent back again, 
certain sure of their strength to 
conquer, and ready to charge the 
devil himself, if he hod the courage 
to wait for them. They were under 
a man who knew liow to lead them, 
and trusted them to follow him; 
their blood was stirred without 
grand harangues or melodramatic 
eloquence. 

Every man in that solid army 
knew his own work, and meant to do 
it, shoulder to shoulder, with rival 
hardihood and contagious *corn of 
death. 

The walls were higher and the 
approach muchharder than at Ciudad 
llodrigo; the garrison stronger, and 
the captain a strenuous and ingeni- 
ous warrior. Therefore on the Gtli of 
April 1812, as the storming-} >arties 
watched the sunset fading along the 
Guadiana, and the sudden fall of 
night, which scarcely gives a bird 
time to twitter on his roost, they 
wanted no prophet to tell them how 
different their number would be to- 
morrow. But still, as the proper 
and comforting law of human na- 
ture ordains it, every man thought, 
or at any ratu hoped, that his mess- 
mate rather than himself was the 
one to leave a widow and orphans 
by midnight. 

Hilary Lorraine was now beginning 
to get used to fighting. -At llrst, in 
spite of all his talk about his sword 
and so on, blows and bloodshed 
went against the grain of his kind 
and gay nature. lie oven thought, 


in his fresh aversion at so i&any 
corpse's, that war was a worse insti- 
tution than law. That error, how- 
ever, he was beginning to abjure, 
through the power of custom, aided 
by two sapient reflections. The first 
of tlieso was that without much 
slaughter there can be no real glory 
— on article which the young man 
had now made up his mind to attain ; 
and his other wise recollection was 
that a Frenchman is the natural 
enemy of the human race, and must, 
at sill hazards and at any sacrifice of 
] lions lives, he extirpated. More- 
over, he may have begun to share, 
by virtue of liis amiability, the 
views of Iris brother-officers, which 
of course were duly professional. 
So that this young fellow, upon the 
whole, was as full of fight as the 
best of them. 

*• Xo man died that night with 
moro glory — yet many died, and 
there was much glory.” So writes 
the Thucydides of this war; not 
about Hilary (as good -luck willed 
it), hut one of his senior officers. 
And that such a sentence should 
ever have been written, is a thing 
to think about. With all that dash 
of bright carnage fresh on the page 
of one who did his duty so grandly 
botli with sword and pen, peaceful 
writers (knowing more (if sandy 
commons and the farm-house fagot 
than of fascines and gabions, of 
capons than of caponnicivs, and 
of shot grapes than of grapesliot) 
wisely may stick to the garden- 
ing-knife, or in fiercest moments 
the pnming-hook ; and have noth- 
ing to say to the stark sword-blade. 

Such duty becomes tenfold a 
pleasure, when the sword-blodcs not 
only swing overhead or glitter at 
the unarmed breast; but bolted into 
great beams of wood at the most 
offensive angles, are flashing in the 
dark at the stomach of a man, like 
a vast electric porcupine; while 
bursting shells and powder-barrels, 
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mul Masts of grapcshot thick as 
hail (drowning curses, shrieks, and 
wails), sweep the craggy rampart 
clear, or leave only corpses roasting. 
Such, anti worse by a thousandfold 
than words may rendor or mind 
conceive, was the straggle of that 
awful night at the centra] breach of 
Bndajus; and here was Hilary Lor- 
raine, wounded, spent with fruitless 
eilorts, dashed backward on spikes 
and on bayonet - points, trampled 
under foot, and singed by the beard 
of a smouldering comrade, yet glad 
even to lie still for a minute in the 
breathless depths of exhaustion. 
u All up with mo now” — he was 
faintly thinking — “ perhaps my 
father will be satisfied. Good-bye, 
dear Alice, and darling Mabel — and 
good-night to this poor Hilary ! n 

And here his career — of fame or 
of shame — must have been over and 
done with, if he had not already 
won good-liking among the men of 
liis company. For one of them 
with his next step ready to be plant- 
ed on the young officer's breast, 
caught a view of his face, by the 
light of a fire-ball, stopped short, 
and stooped over him. 

“ Blow me !” he exclaimed, while 
likely to he blown into a thousand 
pieces ; “ if this bain't the very 
young chap as saved mo when I 
wur a dropping upon the road. One 
good turn desarves another. Hero, 
Bob, lend a hand, my boy.” 

“ A hand ! I can’t lend thee a 
liincli,” cried Bob ; " they be squiiz- 
ing me up, like a squatting match. 1 ’ 

For while all the front men were 
thus lying dead, the men from the 
roar would not stop from shoving, 
and bodily heaving the others be- 
fore them ; as buffaloes rush when 
they lose tlioir wits. They thrust, 
every man his front man on the 
chvvanx de /rise , as if it were a 
joke, with that hitter recklessness 
of life and readiness to take their 
own turn at death 'which falls upon 


men of true British hirtli, and their 
cousins across the Atlantic, when- 
ever the strong blood is churned 
within them. And yet, all this 
time, they know what they are 
about. 

Anil so did these two soldiers 
now. Neither time nor room had 
they to lift poor Hilary out of the 
bed of shattered granite where he 
lai', with wedged spikes sticking 
into him. And the two men, who 
wanted to do it, were swept by the 
surge of living bodies upwards. 
But first they did this — which saved 
his life — they threw two muskets 
across him. Loaded ot empty, they 
knew not ; and of course it could 
not matter so long as the climbing 
men (labouring their utmost to bo 
killed) found it readier for their 
feet to tread on the bridge of these 
muskets (piered with blocks of 
granite) than on the ribs of poor 
Hilary. So the struggle went on ; 
and there he lay, and began to peep 
under other people’s legs. 

In this rather difficult position 
he failed to make out anything at 
all to satisfy or to please him. 
Listeners hear little good of them- 
selves, and lurking gazers have 
about the same luck. Not that 
Hilary was to bo blamed for lying 
in this groove, inasmuch as he real- 
ly had no chance or even time to 
get out of it. A great hulking 
Yorkskircman (as he turned out) 
hail fallen obliquely upon Hilary’s 
bridge, and was difficult to push 
aside, and quite impossible to lift 
up. He groaned a good deal, but 
ho was not dead — if ho had not 
been a Yorksbircman the one fact 
might have implied the other, but 
Yorkshiremon do groan after death: 
however, he was not dead ; and ha 
keeps a mill on the Swale at this 
minute. 

Hilary, under these disadvant- 
ages, naturally tried to lessen them; 
and though he was pretty safe 
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'where he lay — unless a shell came 
through the Yorksliireinan, and 
that would have needed a very 
strong charge — still he became dis- 
contented. What with the pain of 
his wound or wounds (for ho knew 
to his cost that ho luul several of 
them), also the violent thirst which 
followed, as well as the ache of his 
cramped position, and a piece of 
spiked plank that worried him, ho 
began to grow more and more de- 
sirous of a little change of air. 

“Xow, my dear sir,” ho said, 
with his usual courtesy, to the 
Yorkshire man, “ you do not mean 
to be in my way of course, but the 
fact is that I can’t get out of this 
hole by reason of your incumbency. 
If you could only, without incon- 
venience, give a little roll to the 
right or left, you would be in quite 
as good a position youiwclf ; or if 
you have grown attached to this 
particular spot, I would try to re- 
place you afterwards.” 

“ Grab ! ,J was the Yorkshire- 
man’8 only reply, a grunt of con- 
tempt and of surly temper, which 
plainly meant, “go to — Halifax.” 

“ This is uncivil of you,” answer- 
ed Ilihuy ; “ it is gutting so hot in 
here that I shall be forced to re- 
tort, I fear, your discourtesy. I 
beg your pardon a thousand times 
for making this sharp suggestion.” 

With these words he pricked the 
great son of the north in a sensitive 
part with a loose spike he had 
found by the light of a French fire- 
ball, whereupon, with a curse, the 
fellow rolled over, like one of his 
father’s millstones. Then Hilary 
crawled from his hole of refuge, 
and stiffly resting on his hand and 
knees, surveyed the scene of car- 
nage. 

The moon had now risen, and 
was shining gloomily under a stripe 
of heavy cloud, over the l)astion of 
the Trinidad into the channel of 
the fatal breach, down which tlic 


sultry night wind sighed, laden with 
groans, whenever curses and roar of 
artillery left room for them. The 
breach itself was still unstonned, 
and looked more terrible than ever; 
for the sword-blades fixed at the 
top were drenched and recking to 
the hilt with red, and three had 
corpses impaled upon them with 
scarlet coats, gay in the moonlight. 
Tlio rest, like the jaws of a gorging 
crocodile, presented tlicir bloody 
jagginess, clogged hero and there 
with limbs, or heads, or other parts 
of soldiers. For tlic moment the 
British had fallen back to the other 
side of tlic ravelin, and their bugles 
were sounding for the retreat, while 
tlic triumphant French were shoot- 
ing, and shouting, “ Why enter you 
not at all Lada j os, messieurs? It 
is a good place for the English 
health. Why enter you not then 
Jkidnjos ? ” 

The sullen Lritons answered not, 
but waited for orders to begin 
again ; recovering breath, and heart, 
and spirit, and gathering closer to 
one another, to be sure that any- 
body was alive. For more than 
two thousand men lay dead or dy- 
ing in a space of one hundred yards 
square. Of the survivors, every 
man fell that every other man had 
done his best — but how about him- 
self? Could lie bo sure that he 
never had flinched, nor even liung 
back for a foot or so, nor pushed 
any other man on to tlio spikes to 
save himself from going there? And 
was that cursed fortress never to bo 
taken by any skill or strength ? was 
even Lord Wellington wrong for 
once in setting them to do it ? and 
was it to be said in every British 
churchyard that Britons were not 
of the stuff of their fathers? 

Sadly thus thinking, but after 
tho manner of our nation not de- 
claring it, they were surprised by 
a burst of light, and a flight of 
glittering streaks in it. And al- 
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most before these come down again, 
they saw that the murderous clivcal 
ihfriw had a great gap in its cen- 
tre. With a true British cheer, 
stirring every British heart, out they 
rushed from their shelter, and up 
the dark broach, and into Badnjos. 

One form, however, passed first 
into Badajos with undisputed pre- 
cedence, because it happened to bo 
close by, when the ^word-blades 
rocketed away so. And not only 
that, but the act of that one luul 
enabled the others to follow — an 
act of valour inspired by luck, and 
incited by bodily anguish. 

It was thus. In the depth of 
that horrible pause and dejection of 
the assailants, Hilary, getting re- 
lieved of his cramp, rose slowly and 
stood in a sheltered spot, to re- 
cover himself before running away. 
Everything seemed much against 
him, so far as he eouhl discover; and 
no one with a social turn w.is there 
to discuss tlio position. 

Moreover, his wounds were be- 
ginning at once to sting him and to 
stiffen him— a clever arrangement 
made, by nature to teach men not 
to fight so much. Nearly mad with 
pain - which is felt tenfold as much 
bv «|uick-l>orn Nonnans as by slow- 
bnru Dutchmen — he saw a shell 
fall and roll very kindly just be- 
tween bis dragging feet. It carried 
a very long fusee, sticking out of 
it, at a handsome curve, and stead- 
ily spluttering with fin*, like tlm 
tail of a r.it, when bad boys have 
ignited it. 

“For belter, for worse,” cried 
Hilary, talking to himself, even in 
his agony, by the power of habit ; 
“go into that hole, my friend, and 
do your utmost there.” So much 
had lie been knocked about, that 
the shell (although a light one) 
w.is as much as lie could stagger 
with : till lie dropped it into a 
shclfy hole, which he had long been 
looking at, under Hie baulk of six- 


inch beam, into which the swords 
were ri vetted. Then down he fell, 
whether from exhaustion, or pre- 
sence of mind — ho could never tolL 
Through the jags of the riven gran- 
ite he heard the shell in a smothered 
way sputtering (like a “devil” in a 
wasp’s nest)— and then with a thun- 
derous roar and whiz, and a rush 
through the air of wood, stone, and 
iron, the Frenchman’s deadly bar 
was burst. 

For a moment Lorraine was so 
stunned and shaken that all ho 
could do was to stay on the ground ; 
but the shock made one of his 
wounds bleed afresh, and this por- 
liaps revived him. At any rate ho 
arose, and feebly tottered in over 
the crest of the breach. The sol- 
diers of the forty-third and fifty- 
second regiments gave him a cheer 
as they ran up the steep, while on 
the part of the enemy not a weapon 
was levelled at him. This, however, 
was not from any admiration of his 
valour — though Frenchmen are 
often most chivalrous foes — but 
because these heroic defenders at 
last were compelled to abandon tbc 
breaches. Being token in the rear 
by the Fifth Division, which had 
forced its way in at San Vincente, 
knowing also that the castle had 
fallen, and seeing their main de- 
fence lie shattered, they retired 
through the town and across the 
bridge of the Guadiana. 

And now it is an accursed truth 
that the men who had been such 
glorious heroes, such good brethren 
to one another, strong, and grand, 
and pitiful, turned themselves with- 
in half an hour into something 
lower than the beasts that perish. 
They proved that the worst of war 
is not bloodshed, agony, and slow 
death ; nor oven trampled freedom, 
hatred, tyranny, and treacheiy. 
On that same night of heroism, 
patriotism, and grand devotion, the 
nicest and most amiable vice in- 
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dulged by 'those very same heroes, 
and devoted patriots, was swinish 
and wallowing drunkenness, Itapme, 
arson, fury, murder, and outrages 
unspeakable — even their own allies 
the ^Spaniards, glad to be quit of the 
French, and to welcome warmly 
these deliverers, found bitter cause, 
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ore sunrise, to lament the British 
victory. 

So it came to pass that young 
Lorraine, weak and weaiy, and 
vainly seeking a .surgeon to bind 
up his wounds, was compelled to 
tight once more that night, Indore 
lie could lay him down and rest. 


CItArTRR XXXIX. 


There would seem to be times, 
and scenes, and cases, in which 
human nature falls helpless under 
sudden contamination, a mental 
outbreak of black murrain, leprosy, 
or plague. A panic, a superstitious 
fervour, a patriotic or loyal rush, a 
rebellion, a “ revival ” — all of these 
drive men in masses, like swine down 
a precipice ; but the sack of a large 
town bloodily stormed is more mad- 
dening than all the re^l put together. 

Even good and steady soldiers 
caught the taint of villany. They 
confessed (when their headaches 
began to get better) how thor- 
oughly ashamed they were of them- 
selves, for having l)een led into 
crime and debauch by the scamps 
and the scum of the regiment. Still, 
at the moment, they were as bad 
as, or even worse than the general 
blackguards ; because they lmd 
more strength to rush astray. 

Hilary knew mankind very little, 
and only from a gentleman’s point 
of view ; so that when he found, or 
lost, his way into the great square 
of the town, he was quite amazed, 
in his weak state of mind, by the 
scene he -was breaking into. Here 
by the light of a blazing bonfire, 
made of costly furniture, he descried 
Major Clumps of his regiment, more 
neatly than pleasantly attached to 
the front door of a large mansion. 
Across his breast and arms a couple 
< »f musket-straps were tightly strained 
and pegged with bayonets into the 
timber so firmly that this active 


officer could not even put foot to 
the ground. On his head was a 
very conspicuous fool’s cap made of 
a copy of a proclamation, with that 
word in large type above his brows ; 
while a gigantic grenadier, as tipsy 
as a fiddler, was zcalotisly conduct- 
ing the exhibition, by swinging him 
slowly to and fro, to the tune of 
Margery Daw, even as children 
swing each other on a farmyard 
gate. The Major’s fury and the 
violence of his language may be im- 
agined, but must not be reported, 
lie had ahvay been famous for 
] lowers of swearing; but in this 
case he outdid himself, renewing 
(every moment) and redoubling til* 1 
grins of all sjicctators. 

“ You shall swing for this,** lie 
screamed to his showman, just as 
Hilary came up ; “ you shall swing 
for this, you,” &v. &c. 

‘‘You shwing first, old cock, at 
any rate,” the grenadier answered, 
with a graceful sweep of the door 
and the pendent major. 

“Oh Lorraine, Lorraine,” cried 
the latter, as the arc of his revolu- 
tion brought him face to face witli 
Hilary; “for heaven’s sake, stop- 
those miscreants — ah, you can do* 
nothing, I see — you are liit badly, 
my poor boy.” 

“ My friend," said Hilary to the 
grenadier, with that persuasive grace 
which even the costermongers could 
not resist ; “ you are much too good 
a soldier to make a laughing stock 
of a brave British officer. I cannot 
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attempt to use force with you, for 
you are lucky enough to ho un- 
wounded. Thank God for that, and 
release your prisoner — remember 
that lie is not a Frenchman, hut a 
hravo and good English major.” 

With these, and perhaps some 
more solid persuasions, he obtained 
tho release of his senior officer, who 
lor some moments rouhl scarcely 
speak, through excitement and ex- 
haustion. Hut he made signs to 
Hilary that he had something to 
say of great importance, and pre- 
sently led him into a narrow arch- 
way. 

“ There will be vile work done in 
that house,” he contrived at last to 
tell Hilary; “the men were bad 
enough at Itodrigo ; but they will 
he ten times worse to-night. We 
are all so scattered about that no 
man has his own officer near him, 
find he don’t care a button for any 
others. It was for trying to restrain 
some scoundrels of tiie Fifth Divi- 
sion that I was treated in that 
cursed way. Only think how we 
should feel, Lorraine, if our own 
daughters were exposed so ! ” 

“I haven’t got any daughters,” 
said Hilary, groaning with pain, 
perhaps at the thought. “ Hut I’d 
drive 111 y sword through any man a 
heart- that is to saj 7 , if I had got 
any sword, or any arm to drive it 
with.” His sword hail heon carried 
away by a grapesliot, and his right 
arm hung loose in a cluster of 
blood ; for he had nothing to bind 
it up with. 

“ You are a man, though a wound- 
ed man," the Major replied, being 
touched a little by Hilary's strength 
of expression, inasmuch as lie had 
some nice pretty daughters, out of 
harm’s way m England : “ it is most 
unlucky that you are hit so hard.” 

“ That is quite my own opinion. 
However, I can hold out a good bit, 
Major, lbr any work that requires 
no strength.” 


“ 1 >o you know where to ffnd any 
of our own fellows? They would 
bo quite ready to figlit these black- 
guards ; they are very sore about 
the way those scoundrels stole into 
the town. We have always been 
the foremost hitherto. Your legs 
arc*, all right, I suppose, my boy.” 

“ All right, except that 1 am a 
trifle light-headed, and that always 
Hies to the logs — or at least we used 
to say so at Oxford.” 

“Never mind what you said at 
Ox forth Only mind what you say 
in Jiadajos. Collect every man you 
can find of ours. Tell him the Fifth 
are murdering, robbing, cheating us 
again, as they did by sneaking in at 
a comer, and insulting our best 
officers. Drunk, or sober, bring 
them all. The more our men drink, 
the more sober they get.” It is 
likely enough that officers of tho 
Fifth Division would have thought 
the same paradox of their own men. 

“ I cannot get along at my usual 
pace,” said Hilary; “ but 1 will do 
my best. Hut will not the mis- 
chief ho done already?” 

“I hope not. I asked Count 
Zamora, who seems to be the fore- 
most man of the town, which lie 
thought most of — his wine, or his 
daughters. And he answered of 
course as a gentleman must. His 
cellars contain about 300 butts ; it 
will take some time for onr men to 
drink that And I spread a report 
nf their quality, and a rumour that 
nil tlu* ladies had escaped. Tho 
night is hot. All the men will 
plunge into those vast cellars first. 
And when they come up, any sober 
man will be a match for twenty.” 

“ What a pest that I am so 
knocked about !” cried Hilary, quite 
forgetting his pain, in tho chivalry 
of liis nature. “ Major, if only for 
holf-an-hour you can hold back the 
devilry, I will answer for the safety 
of the household. Hut beware of 
fire.” 
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" Yon need not tell me about that, 
young man. 1 have seen this work 
before you were born. L shall pick 
up a clonk and berettc, and cork iny 
eyebrows, and be a Spaniard; major- 
domo, or whatever they call it. I 
can jabber the tongue a bit ; enough 
to go down vyith English ears. I 
will be the steward of the cellars, 
and show them where the best wine 
is ; and they don’t know wine from 
brandy. And they will not know 
me, in their cups, till I oi-der them 
all into custody. 11c quick ; there 
is no more time to lose.” 

Hilary saw that Major Clumps 
was going to play a very dangerous 
part ; for many of the men had their 
muskets loaded, and recked not at 
whom they fired them. However, 
there was nothing hotter for it ; and 
so ho set out upon liis own errand, 
when he ought to have been in hos- 
pital. 

At first he was very unfortunate, 
meeting no men of his own regiment, 
and few even of his own division ; 
for most of them doubtless were busy 
in the houses, laying hold of every- 
thing. But after turning many 
corners, lie luckily hit upon Cor- 
poral White of hi'? own company, a 
very steady man, who knew the im- 
portance of keeping sober, at a time, 
of noble plundering. This man was 
a martinet, in a humble way, but 
popular in the ranks in spite of that ; 
and when he heard of the outrage to 
a major of his regiment, and his 
present danger ; and knew that a 
rich Don’s family was threatened by 
rascals of the Fifth Division, — lie 
vowed that he would letch a whole 
company to the rescue, ere a man 
could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

“ And now, sir,” he said, “ you 
are not able to go much further, or 
do any more. Round the corner 
there is a fountain of beautiful spring 
water, worth all the wines and 
spirits these fellows arc disgracing 
of themselves with. Ah, I wish 1 
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had a glass of good English ale — 
but that is neither here nor there. 
And for want of that, a thirsty man 
may be glad of a drop of this water, 
sir. And when j r ou have drunk, let 
it play on your arm. You have a 
nasty place, sir.” 

With these words he ran off ; and 
Hilary, following his directions, en- 
joyed the greatest of all the mere 
bodily joys a man can be blessed 
with — the slaking of furious thirst 
with cold delicious crystal water. 
He 1 drank, and drank, and sighed 
with rapture, and then begun to 
laugh at himself; and yet must have 
another drink. And then for the 
moment he was so re fit* shed, that 
his wounds were not worth heeding. 

11 1 will go and see what those vil- 
lains are about,” lie said to liim- 
s« If and the pretty Saint Isidore 
(to whose pure statue bending over 
the gracious water he lifted hat, as 
a gentleman ought to do); “I have 
drank of your water, and thank you, 
Saint ; though 1 have no idea wliat 
your name is. Our family was Ca- 
tholic for jive hundred years; and 
I don't know why we ever left it 
oft.” 

Rub-a-dub, dabbled v, dulluby- 
dnl) — what vowels and dissonants 
can set forth the, sound of a \ery 
drunken drummer, set upon liis 
mottle to drum on a dram, whose 
head he has been drinking fmm. 
Having no glasses, and having no 
time to study the art of Bioping a 
bottle between the. teeth with drain- 
age; they truly had happened on a 
line idea. They cracked the buttles 
on the rim of the drum, and put 
down their mouths and drunk well 
of it. The drum was not so much 
the worse for this proceeding as they 
were, because they allowed no time 
for tlie liquor to soak into the greasy 
parchment; but as many as could 
stand round were there, and plenty 
of others came al ter them. So that 
the drumhead never once brimmed 
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ovct, though so many dozens were 
cracked on it. No wonder, when 
such work was toward, that many 
a musket-shot rang along the firelit 
streets of Ladajos, and many a bravo 
man who had baffled the fury of the 
enemy fell dead in the midst of his 
frolicking. 

Hilary felt that he had been shot 
enough, and to spare, already ; and 
so, while slowly and painfully plod- 
ding his way back to the great, 
square of the town, from corner to 
comer ho worked a traverse, in 
shelter (wherever the shelter offered) 
of porch, or pier, or any other 
shadowy folds of the ancient streets. 
And thus, without any more dam- 
age, ho returned to the house of 
the Count of Zamora. 

Here he found the main door 
closely fastened — by the fellows in- 
side, no doubt, to keep their villan- 
ou$ work to themselves — and as the 
great bonlire was burning low, lie 
thought that ho might have mis- 
taken the house, until with his left 
hand ho felt the holes where the 
bayonets had pegged up tlie good 
major. And while ho did this, a 
great roar from the cellars quickened 
his eagerness t«> get in. 

“ This is a nice thing,” he said to 
himself ; “ the Major inside, and no 
getting at him. ! Such a choleric 
mail in tlio power of those scamps ! 
And they cannot take him for a 
Spaniard long, for lie is sure to use 
strong English. And not only 
Clumps, hut the whole of the house- 
hold at their will and pleasure !” 

Lut even while calling in question 
his superior officer's self-control, 
he did not show himself possessed 
of very wonderful coolness. For 
hearing a rush as of many feet up- 
ward from the lower quarters, Hilary 
made the best of liis way to the 
smouldering bonfire, and seized with 
his left hand — for his right was use- 
less — a chunk of some fine wood too 
hard to bum (perhaps of the African 


black-wood, or the bread-fruit tree, 
or brown cassia), and come back with 
it, in a mighty fury, and tried to 
beat the door in. Lut the door was 
of ancient chestnut-wood, and at his 
best he could not have hurt itw So 
now, in his weakness, ho knocked 
and knocked; and nobody even 
heard him. 

“ This is enough to wear any one 
out,” ho said to himself, in liis poor 
condition — for the lower the state of 
a man is, the more he relapses upon 
his nature, and Hilary's nature was 
to talk to himself — “ if I cannot got 
in, like this, I must do something or 
other, and get in somehow.” 

This would have cost him little 
trouble in his usual strength and 
activity. For the tipsy rascals had 
left wide open a window within easy 
reach from the street to a man sound 
of 1 imb and vigorous. Lut Lorraine, 
in liis present condition, had no 
small pain and difficulty in making 
liis way through the opening. 
This being done at last, he found 
himself in a dark passage floored 
with polished timber, upon which 
lie slipped and fell. 

“ What an evil omen l” he cried, 
lightly — little imagining how true 
his words would prove — “to fall 
upon entering a strange house, even 
though it be by the window. How- 
ever, T am shaken more than hurt. 
Goodness knows, I can't afford to 
bleed again.” 

Fastening again his loosened ban- 
da;jo — for ho had bound his arm 
now with a handkcTcliief — ho list- 
toned and heard a great noise mov- 
ing, somewhere in the distance. 
Nulliiiig can ho less satisfactory 
than to hear a great noise, and 
hearken very steadfastly for its 
meaning, yet not learn wliat it can 
be about, or even where it comes 
from. Hilary listened, and the 
noise seemed now to come from ono 
way and then from another. For 
the old house was peopled with in- 
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dolent bchocs, lazily answering one 
another, from corner to corner of 
passages, like the clapping of 
limuls at a hanqnct. therefore 
Lorraine, being puzzled, went on- 
wards, as behoves a young English- 
man. And herein instinct served 
him well — at least os the luck of the 
moment seemed — for it led him 
into the main hall, whence niches 
and arches seemed leading away 
anywhere and everywhere. Hilary 
here stopped short, and wondered. 
It was so different from an English 
house; and he could not tell whether 
he liked it or not. There was some 
light of wax, and some of oil, and 
some of spluttering torches stuck 
into anything that would hold them, 
throwing a fugitive gleam on the 
floor, where tin* polish of the marble 
answered it. 1 n other places there 
were breadths of shadow, wavering, 
jumping, and flickering. 

44 This is a queer sort of place/* 
said Hilary- ; 44 what is the proper 
tiling for me to do?" 

The proper thing for him to do 
became all at once quite manifest ; 
for a young girl suddenly sprang 
into the hall, like a hunted butter- 
fly darting. 

44 They cannot catch me/* she ex- 
claimed in Spanish — 44 they arc too 
slow, the intoxicated men. I may 
always laugh at them. Here I will 
let them have another chase.** 

Flitting in and out the shadows, 
as softly as if she were one of them, 
she stopped by the side of Hilary 
Lorraine, in a dark place, without 
seeing him. And he, without foot- 
fall, leaned l>ack in a niche, and 
trembled at being so close to her. 
For a gleam of faint light glanced 
upon her, and suggested strange 
wild beauty. For the moment, 
Hilary could only sec glittering 
abundance of loosened hair, a flash 
of dark eyes, and raiment quivering 
from the quick turn of the form in- 
side. And then he heard short 
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breath, sudden sighs, and the sooth- 
ing sound of a figure settling from a 
great rush into quietude. 

“ This beats almost everything I 
ever know,” said he to himself, quite 
silently. 44 1 can't help her. And 
she seems to want no help, so far as 
I can judge, I wonder who she is, 
and what she would bo like by day- 
light!** 

Before he could make up his 
mind wliat to do, in a matter beyond 
experience, a great shout arose in 
some up-stair places, and a shriek or 
two, and a noise of trampling. 
44 Holy Virgin ! they have caught 
Camilla!** cried the young lady at 
Hilary’s side. 44 She ought to have 
a little more of wisdom. Must 1 
peril myself to protect her ?’* With- 
out further halt to consider that 
question — swifter than the slow old 
lamps cast shadow, she rushed be- 
twixt pillars, and up n stone stair- 
way. And young Lorraine, with 
more pain than prudence, followed 
as lost os he could get along. 

At the? to;) of the stairs was a 
broad stone gallery, leading to the 
right and left, and lit as badly as a 
village street. But Hilary was not 
long in doubt, for he heard on the 
right hand a clashing noise, and 
soon descried broken shadows flit- 
ting, and felt that roguery was going 
on. So lie made at his best pace 
towards it. And here he had not 
far to seek ; for in a largo room, 
hung with pictures, and likely to be 
too full of light, the fate of the 
house was faring settled. In spite 
of all drunken stupidity, * and the 
timo spent in the winc-cellara, the 
plunderers had found out tlio in- 
mates, and meant to make prizes of 
war of them. Small wonder that 
British intervention was not con- 
sidered a God-seiul, when our allies 
were treated so. But British sol- 
diers, however brutal in the times 
gone by (especially after furious 
carnage had stirred the worst ele- 
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monts in a mail, and anient liquor 
fired them), still had one redeeming 
point — the national love of fair play 
and sport. They had stolen this 
Spanish gentleman's wines, burned 
his furniture in the square, and 
done their best to set his house on 
lire, as long as they thought that he 
skulked away, But now tliat they 
touched his dearer honour, and he 
came like a man to encounter them, 
something moved their tipsy hearts 
to know what he was made of. 

Miguel do Montalvan, the Count 
of Zamora, was made of good stuff, 
as ho ought to be, according to his 
lineage. He was fighting for his 
children’s honour, and lie knew how 
to use a rapier. Two wounded roy- 
storers on the floor showed that, 
though his hair was white, his arm 
was not benumbed with age. And 
now, with his slender Toledo blade, 
he was holding his own against the 
bayonet of his third antagonist, a 
man of twice his strength and 
weight — the. very same tall grena- 
dier who had pegged Major Clumps 
to the door of the house, and swung 
him so despitcfully. 

At the further end of the room two 
young and beautiful ladies stood or 
knelt, in horrible dread and anguish. 
It was clear at a glance that they 
wens sisters, although they behaved 
very differently. For one was kneel- 
ing in a helpless manner, with 
streaming eyes and strained hands 
clasping the feet of a marble cruci- 
fix. She had not the courage to 
look at the conflict, but started con- 
vulsively from her prayers at clash 
of steel or stamp of foot. The other 
stood firmly, with her hair thrown 
back, one hand laid on her sister’s 
head, and the other grasping a 
weapon, her lips set hard and her 
pale cheeks rigid, while her black 
eyes never left the face of the man 
who was striking at her father. At 
the first glance Hilary knew her to 
bo the brave girl who had escaped 


to the hall, and returned tp share 
her sister's fate. 

Things cannot be always done chi- 
valrously, or in true heroic fashion. 
From among the legs of the reeling 
Britons (who, with pipes and bottles 
and shouts of applause, wore watch- 
ing the central combat) Hilary 
snatched up with his left hand a 
good-sized wine-bag, roughly rent at 
the neck, but still containing a part 
of its precious charge. The rogues 
had discovered it in the cellar, and 
guessed that its contents were good. 
And now, as the owner of the 
house, hard pressed and unable to 
reach his long-armed foe, was forced 
to give way, with the point of the 
bayonet almost entering his breast, 
and bearing him back on his 
daughters, Lorraine, with a sweep 
of his left arm, brought the juicy 
bag down on the back of the head 
of the noblo grenadier. At the 
blow, the rent opened and dis- 
charged a gidlon of fine old crusted 
port and beeswing down the war- 
rior’s locks, and into his eyes, and 
the nape of his neck. Blinded with 
wine, and mad with passion, he 
rushed at his new assailant; hut 
the Count, as he turned, passed his 
rapier neatly between the tendons 
of his right arm. Down fell his 
niuBket, and Hilary seized it, and 
pointed it at the owner’s breast. 
And now the grenadier remembered 
what he had quite forgotten through- 
out his encounter with the Spaniard 
— his musket was loaded, and on 
the full-cock ! So he dropped (like a 
grebe or a dabchick diving), having 
seen smart practice with skirmishers. 

However, it must havo gone ill 
with Hilary, as well as the Count 
and his household, if succour had 
not come speedily. For the was- 
sailers, who had shown wondrous 
temper— Mars being lulled on the 
lap of Bacchus — suddenly awoke, 
with equal reason, to wild fury. 
With much reviling, and condem- 
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nation of themselves and one an- 
other, they formed front (having dis- 
cipline even in their cups), and bore 
down the long room upon the enemy. 

Drunk os they were, this charge 
possessed so much of their accustom- 
ed weight and power, that the Don 
looked on nil as lost, and could only 
stand ^n front of his daughters. 
But Hilary, with much presence of 
mind, faced them, as if he were in 


command, and cried “Halt!” os 
their officer. 

With one accord they halted, and 
some of them tumbled down in do- 
ing it ; and before they could form 
for another charge, or mutiny against 
orders, Corporal White, with half a 
company of his famous regiment, 
took them in the rear, and smote 
right and left, and thoy fled with 
staggered consciences. 


CHAPTER XL. 


As soon os the Count and liis 
daughters knew how much they 
owed to Hilary, and saw the weak 
and wounded plight in which he 
had laboured for their good, without 
any loss of time they proved that 
Spaniards are not an ungrateful 
race. The Count took the young 
man in his arms, as well as lie 
could without hurting him, and 
kissed him upon cither cheek ; and 
though the young ladies could not 
exactly follow' their father’s example, 
thoy made it clear that it wras not 
w-ant of emotion which deterred 
them. They kissed the left hand of 
the "wounded yuuth, and Lent over 
it, and looked at him with eyes to 
charming and so full of exquisite 
admiration, that Major Clumps, who 
was lying on the floor corded — and 
far worse, actually gagged — longed 
to rap out a great oath ; hut failed 
in his strugglo to break tlio com- 
mandment. 

“ Oh, he is so hurt, my father !” 
cried the braver, and if possible, tho 
lovelier of tlie two fair maidens ; 
cc you do not heed such things, be- 
cause yon are so free yourself to 
wound. But the cavalier must Tie 
taken to bed. See he is not capable 
now of standing !” 

For Hilary, now that all danger 
was past, grew faint \ while he 
scorned himself for doing so in the 
presence of the ladies. 


“ It is to death ; it is to death !” 
exclaimed the timid damsel. “ What 
shall wo do ? Oh holy saints ! To 
save us, and to have slain himself !” 

“ Be tranquil, Camilla,’ 1 said the 
Spanish gentleman, kindly, and 
without contempt. “ You have not 
shown tho spirit of our house ; but 
we cannot help our natures. Claudia, 
you arc as brave as a man ; seek for 
the good -woman Teresina, slie has 
not run away like the rest ; she must 
be hiding somewhere. Camilla, 
release tliat other brave senlior. 
Gentlemen all, pray allow' ns to 
pass.” 

Corporal White drew liis men 
aside, while the Count, concealing 
liis own slight "wounds, led and sup- 
ported young Lorraine through a 
short passage and into a bedroom, 
dark, and cool, and comfortable. 
Here be laid him to rest on a couch, 
and brought cold water, and sponged 
his face. And presently old Teresina 
came, and moaned, and invoked the 
Virgin a little, and then fell to and 
pulled all his clothes off, as if he 
wore her daughter’s baby. And 
Hilary laughed at her "way of work- 
ing, and soothing him like some 
little pet kid; so that he almost 
enjoyed tho pain of the clotted 
places coming ofT. 

For after all he had not received 
— liko Brigadier Walker that hot 
evening — twenty-seven wounds of 
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divers sorts ; but only five, and two 
bad bruises, enough to divert the 
attention. If a man has only one 
place of his body to think about, 
and to be full of, lie is scarcely bet- 
ter oir than a gourmand, or a guest 
at a Lord Mayor's dinner. But if 
lie finds himself peppered all over, 
his attention is not over-concentrut- 
ed, and ho finds a new pleasure in 
bucking one hole of his body against 
another. In the time of the plague 
this thing was so, and so it must be 
in the times of war. 

From the crown and climax of 
human misery, Lorraine (by the 
grace of the Lord) was spared. No 
doctor was allowed to come near 
him. That fatal step in the strongest 
man's life (the step tempting up to 
the doctor's bell), happily in his 
case was not trodden ; for the Biit- 
Bli surgeons were doing their utmost 
at amputating dead men's legs ; 
while Senhor (lines de Passamonte 
(tin- only Spanish graduate of me- 
dicine in good circles) had been 
rousted at one of the bonfires to 
enable him to speak English. Tlii» 
Mas a well-meant operation, and 
piovetl by no means a fatal measure ; 
the jack, however, revolved so well, 
that he went on no medical rounds 
fur three months. 

<k Senhor, we can no doctor get,” 
said the anxious Count to Hilary, 
having made up his mind to plu::ge 
into Knglish, of which he had tried 
some private practice. “ Senhor, 
what is now to do ? I can no more 
speak to please.” 

“ You can speak to please most 
liuhly ; I wish that I could speak the 
grand Hispanic tongue at all, Sir.” 

‘‘ Senhor, you shall. So brave a 
gentleman never will find bad to 
teach. The fine Angles May of 
speaking is to me very strong and 
good j in ono year, tM T o year, three 
year, sir. Alas ! I behold you 
laughing.” 

*• Count, it was but a tM'inge of 


pain. You possess a great Jknow- 
ledgo of my native tongue. Hut I 
fear that after such a night as this 
you will care to cultivate it no 
more.” 

“ From what cause ? I have in- 
telligence of you. But the tiling 
has itself otherwise. The Angles 
are all very good. They incend my 
goods, and they intoxicate my wines. 
They are — what you call — well to 
come. They make battle with me 
for the Donnas, but fairly, very 
fairly ; and with your valiant assist- 
ance I victor them. 1 have no 
complaint. Now I make adventure 
to say that you can speak the French 
tongue. I can do the very same 
allair. and so can my daughters tn*o. 
But in this house it must not be. 
We will speak the Angles until you 
have intelligence of the Spanish. 
With your good indulgence, Senhor. 
Docs that recommend itself to you?” 

‘‘Excellently, Count,” said Hilary. 
And then, in spite of pain, lie added, 
with his usual courtesy, “I have 
often longed to learn your magnifi- 
cent language. This opportunity is 
delightful.” 

“ I have, at this time, too pro- 
longed,” Don Miguel answered, with 
such a bow as only a Spaniard ran 
make, and a Spaniard only when 
highly pleased; “sleep, sir, now. 
The good Tcresina will sit always 
on your head.” 

The good Teresina could not 
speak a M T ord of any tongue but 
her own, and in that she could do 
Mithout any ansu’ers, if only she 
might make to herself as many as she 
pleased of them. She saM'tliat Hilary 
hail no bones broken, nor even a 
bullet in liis body — so lor as she 
could yet make out — but was sadly 
hacked about, and worn, and weak 
with drains of bleeding. Therefore 
M'hat he wanted now was nourish- 
ment, cold swathes, and sleep ; and 
all of these he obtained abundantly 
under the care of that good nurse. 
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Meanwhile, poor Major Clumps 
(to wtom the Count and his daugh- 
ters owed quite as much as they did 
to young Lorraine) did not by any 
means become the object of over- 
powering gratitude. He was neither 
wounded nor picturesque ; and his 
services, great as they were, had not 
been rendered in a striking manner. 
So that although lie did his best — 
as most old ollicers are inclined to 
do— to get his deserts attended to, 
his reward (like theirs) was the un- 
selfish pleasure of seeing inferior 
merit preferred. 

Of course,” lie cried, after a pre- 
face too powerful to have justice 
done to it — u of course this is what 
one must always expect. I get 
bruised, and battered, and laughed 
at, and swung on a door, and gagged 
and corded, the moment 1 use a 
good Knglish word ; and then the 
girls for whose sake I did it, and 
turned myself into a filthy butler, 
because 1 am not a smart young 
coxcomb, and my wounds arc black 
instead of being red, begad, sir, they 
treat me as if I had been all my life 
tlieir fathers butler !” 

The lohS of liis laurels was all the 
more hitler to the brave and chol- 
eric Major, not only because it was 
always happening — which multi- 
plied it into itself at every single 
recurrence — but also because he had 
been rapidly, even for his time of 
life, subdued by the tender and 
timorous glances of the sweet young 
Donna Camilla. The greater the 
fright this girl was in, the bet- 
ter it suited her appearance; and 
when she expected to be immolated 
(os the least of impending horrors), 
her face was as that of an angel. 
The Major, although trussed tight 
with whipcord, and full of an old 
stocking in his mouth, had enjoyed 
the privilege of gazing at her while 
she clasped her crucifix. And that 
picture would abide upon bis reten- 
tive, stubborn, and honest brain as 
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long as the brain itself abode. Ho 
loved an Angelical girl, because his 
late wife had been slightly De- 
moniac. 

Now, by tbe time that our Brit- 
ish soldiers had finished tlieir sack 
of Uadajos — which took them three 
days, though they did their best — 
and were beginning to be all laid up 
(in spite of their iron trim and train- 
ing) by tlieir own excesses, Lorraine 
was able to turn in his bed, and to 
pay a tender heed to things, lie 
began to want some sort of cliangc 
from the never- wearying, but some- 
times wearisome, tendance of old 
Teresinn, whose rugged face and 
pointed cap would dwell in his 
dreams for ever. Of course, lie was 
most grateful to her, and never would 
forget her kindness. Still he longed 
for a sight of somebody else ; ugly 
or beautiful, ho ( ared not — only Jet 
it 1 >e some other face. And his wish 
was granted, as generally happened, 
and sometimes only too graciously. 

Our very noble public schools 
and ancient universities know, and 
always have known, how to educate 
young people. .From long experi- 
ence, they are well aware that all 
languages are full of mischief ; and a 
man who desires that element finds 
it almost wherever he pleases. So that 
onr authorities did well to restrict 
themselves to the grand old form, 
and tbe distance of twu thousand 
years. Hence, as a matter of course, 
poor Hilary had not learned, either 
at school or college, even one irregu- 
lar verb of tlic line pervasive uml 
persuasive language of all languages. 
To put it more simply, he could not 
s]>eak French. In print he could 
follow it, oil* and on (as most men, 
with Latin to lead them, can) ; but 
from live lips it was gibberish to 
him, as even at this day it is to nine 
and a half out of ten good ] intone. 

And now, when suddenly a soft 
rich voice came over his shoulder 
(just turned once more in great dis- 
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gust from the dreary door) and asked, 
in very good French indeed, " How 
do you carry yourself, sir?” Hilary 
was at a pinch to answer, “Most 
well, a thousand thanks, most well.” 
And after this Anglo-Gallic triumph, 
he rolled on his bandages very po- 
litely (in spite of all orders to tho 
contrary) to see who it was, and to 
look at her. 

Even in the gloom of the shaded 
windows, and of his own enfeebled 
sight, he could not help receiving 
an impression of wondrous beauty 
— a beauty such as it is not good for 
any young man to gaze upon, unless 
he is of a purely steadfast heart, and 
of iron self-control . And Hilary was 
not of either of these, ns himself and 
his best friends knew too well. 

The Count of Zamora’s younger 
daughter, Claudia de Montalvan, 
was of Andalusian birth, and more 
than Andalusian beaut}’. Form, 
and bloom, and brilliant change, 
and harmony, and contrast, with 
the charm of soft expression, and 
tho mysterious power of largo black 
eyes — to all of these, in perfection, 
add the subtle graeo of liigli lineage, 
and the warmth of southern nature, 
and it must bo confessed that the 
fairest English maid, though pre- 
sent in all her beauty, would find 
a very dangerous rival. 

“ 1 quite forgot,” said tho senlior- 
ita, approaching the bed with most 
graceful movement, and fixing her 
radiant eyes on poor Hilary — “there 
is one thing, sir, that I quite forgot. 
My good father will not allow French 
to be spoken by any child of his. 
He is so patriotic ! What a pity, 
since you speak French so well ! 11 

Hilary took some time to make 
out this. Then, knowing how bar- 


barous his accent was, he weakly 
endeavoured with his languid eyes 
to pierce the depth of the Spanish 
maiden’s, and learn whether Bho 
were laughing at him. Neither 
then, nor afterwards, when his sight 
was as keen again as ever, did he 
succeed in penetrating the dark pro- 
fundity of those bright eyes. 

“ How shall we manage it ? 99 tho 
young lady continued, dropping her 
long curved lashes, and slightly 
flushing under his steadfast gaze. 
“ You cannot speak the Spanish, I 
fear, not even so well as the droll 
old senhor, who makes us laugh so 
much down-stairs. On the contrary, 
I cannot speak tho English. Hut, in 
spile of that, we must hold converse. 
Otherwise, how shall we ever thank 
you, and nurse you, and recover you ? 
One tiling must bo begun at once — 
can I, without pain, lift your hand ? 99 

Great port of this speech was 
dark to Hilary ; but ho understood 
the question about hishand,and kept 
the disabled one out of sight, and 
nodded, and said, “ Oui, senhora.” 
Whereupon, to his great surprise, 
beautiful Claudia fell on her knees 
by the sido of tho couch, caught his 
left hand in both of hers, and pressed 
it in tho most rapturous manner, 
ever so many times, to her sweet 
cool lips. And a laTgo tear, such as 
large eyes shouldshed, gently trickled 
on each fair cheek, but was cleverly 
kept from dripping on his hand, be- 
cause ho might not have liked it. 
And then, with her face not far from 
his, she looked at him with a long 
soft gaze, and her hair (with the 
gloss and the colour of a filbert over 
tho Guadiana) fell from her snowy 
forehead forward; and Hilary was 
done for. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

A Bad and a sorry task it is to low, from the straight lino of trnth 
follow the lapse of a line young fel- and honour, into the crooked ways 
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of shame. Hilary loved Mabel still! 
with all his better heart and soul ; 
her pure and kind and playful glance, 
and the music of her true voice, never 
wholly departed from him. In the 
hot infatuation to which (like many 
wiser and older men) he could not 
help hut yield himself, from time to 
time a sudden pang of remorse and 
of good love seized him. Keenly 
alive to manly honour, and to the 
goodness of womankind, he found 
himself playing false to both, and 
he hated himself when he thought 
of it. But the worst of him was 
that he did not think habitually and 
steadfastly; he talked to himself, 
and he thought of himself, but he 
very seldom examined himself Ho 
felt that he was a very good fellow, 
in the main, and meant no liann ; 
and if he set up for a solid charac- 
ter, who would ever believe him? 
The world had always insisted upon 
it that he was only a trifler ; and the 
world’s opinion is very apt to create 
what it anticipates. He offered ex- 
cuses enough to himself, as soon as 
he saw what a wrong he was doing. 
But the only excuse a good man can 
accept is the bitterness of his pun- 
ishment. 

The British army, having ex- 
hausted havock to the lees and 
dregs, marched upon its glorious 
way, in quest of other towns of our 
allies no less combustible. But 
many wounded champions were 
left behind in Badqos, quartered 
on the grateful townsmen, to recover 
(if they could) and rejoin as soon as 
possible. Lieutenant Lorraine was 
one of these, from the necessity of 
his case ; and Major Clumps man- 
aged to be another, from his own 
necessities. But heavily wounded 
as he was (by one of Don Miguel’s 
daughters), the fighting Major would 
never have got himself certified on 
the sick-list, unless he had known, 
from the course of the war, that no 
battle now was imminent. 


Regardless of his Horace, and 
too regardful of cruel Glycora, more 
than too much pined Major Clumps, 
and would have chanted mournful 
ditties in a minor key, if nature had 
only gifted him with any other 
note tlian D. Because his junior 
shone beyond him, with breach of 
loyal discipline. He might console 
himself, however, with the solaco 
offered by the sprightly bard — the 
endless chain of love revolving with 
links on the wrong cog for ever. 
Major Clumps was in love with 
Camilla; the saintly Camilla de- 
clined from him with a tender slope 
towards Hilary ; Hilary went down- 
hill too fast with violent pangs to- 
wards Claudia; and Claudia rose 
at the back of the wheel, with her 
eyes on the distant mountains. 

Of all Lorraine’s pure bodily 
wounds, the worst (though not tho 
most painful, as yet) was a gash in 
his left side, made by pike, or 
sword, or bayonet, or something of 
a nasty poignancy. Hilary could 
give no account of it, when ho took 
it, or whore, or how : ho regretted 
deeply to have it there ; but beyond 
tliat ho know nothing. It seemed 
to have boon suggested cleverly, 
instead of coarsely slashing down ; 
so far as a woman who had not 
spent her youth in dissecting-rooms 
could judge. But Major Clumps 
(too old a warrior to lose liis lioad 
to anything less perturbing than a 
cannon-ball) strenuously refused to 
believe in Hilary’s ignorance about 
it. He had a bad opinion of young 
men, and believed that Hilary had 
fallen into some scrape of which he 
was now ashamed. At the same 
time, he took care to spread it 
abroad (for tho honour of the re- 
giment) that their young lieutenant 
had been tho first to leap on the 
sword-blades of the breach, even 
os afterwards he was first to totter 
through the gap he made. But now 
it seemed likely that either claim 
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would drop into abeyance, until 
raked up as a question of history. 

For tho wound in Hilary’s side 
began to show very ugly tokens. 
It had seemed to be going on very 
nicely for about a fortnight, and 
Teresina praised and thanked the 
saints, and promised them ten days’ 
wages, in the form of candles. But 
before her vow was due, or her 
money getting ready, the saints 
{whether making too sure of their 
candles, or having no faith in her 
promises) suddenly struck work, 
and left this good woman, rags, 
bottles, and bones, in a miserable 
way. For violent inflammation 
began to kindle beneath the band* 
ages, and smiles were succeeded by 
sighs and moaning, and happy sleep 
by weary tossings and light-headed 
wakefulness. 

tty way of encouraging the pa- 
tient, Major Clumps came in one 
day with a pair of convalescent 
Britons, and a sheet of paper, and 
pressed upon him the urgent neces- 
sity for making his will; to leave 
the world with comfort and com- 
posure. Hilary smiled, through all 
liis pain, at the thought of his hav- 
ing in the world anything but itself 
to leave ; and then ho contrived to 
say, pretty clearly — 

“Major, I don’t mean to leave 
tho world. And if I must, I have 
nothing but my blessing to leave 
behind me.” 

“Then you do more harm than 
good by going ; and none need wish 
to hurry you. (Sergeant Williams, 
you may go, and so may Private 
Bodkin. You will get no beer in 
this house, I know ; and you have 
both had wine enough already. Bo 
ofr ! what are you spying fori ” 

Tho two poor soldiers, who had 
looked forward to getting a trifle 
for their marks, glanced at one an- 
other sadly, and knowing what the 
Major was, made off. For ever 
since the tricks played with him by 


drunken fellows who kneW him not. 
Major Clumps hod been dreadful 
towards every sober man of his own 
regiment. The course of justice 
never does run smooth. 

This was a thing such as Hilary 
would have rejoiced to behold, and 
enter into, if he had been free 
from pain. But gnawing, wearing, 
worrying pain sadly dulls the sense 
cf humour and power of observation. 
Yet even pain, and the fear of the 
grave with nothing to leave behind 
him, could not rob him of all per- 
ception of a sudden brightness shed 
softly over all around. Two lovely 
maidens were come to pray for him, 
and to scatter his enemies. 

Claudia de Montalvan led her 
gentle and beautiful sister Camilla, 
to thank, once for all, and perhaps 
to say farewell to, their preserver. 
Camilla, with her sad heart beating 
tremulously, yet controlled by maiden 
dignity and shame, followed shyly, 
fearing deeply that her eyes would 
tell their tsile. And thus, oven 
through tho moro brilliant beauty 
of her braver sister, the depth of 
love and pity made her, for the 
time, more beautiful. Between the 
two sisters there was but little, 
even for the most careful modeller 
to perceive, of difference. Each 
had the purely moulded forehead, 
and the perfect arch of eyebrow, 
and the huge expressive eyes, well 
set and clearly cut and shaded; 
also the other features Bhaped to 
the best of all nature’s experience. 
This made it veiy nice to notice 
how distinct their faces were by 
inner difference of mind and 
will. 

“ Sonhor,” said Claudia to Major 
Clumps, who could manage to make 
out Spanish ; “ we have heard that 
he is very ilL Wo are come to do 
the best for him. Camilla will 
pray — it is so good — and I will do 
anything that may need. But it is 
not right to detain you longer. 
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The genflcmcn cannot pray at all, 
till they are in the holy orders.” 

The Major bowed, and grimly 
smiled at this polite dismissal ; and 
then with a lingering glance at 
Camilla, stumped away in silence 
to a proper swearing distance. 

His glance might have lingered 
till dark night fell, before that 
young Donna returned it. All her 
power of thought or feeling, fearing, 
hoping, or despairing, was gathered 
into one sad gaze at her guest, her 
saviour, and her love. Carefully as 
she had watched him through the 
time when there was no danger, she 
had not been allowed by the ancient 
nurse to conic near him for the last 
throe days. And even now sho 
had been content to obey Tercsina’s 
orders, and to trust in the s.iints, 
with her calm sweet faith — the 
saints who had sent this youth to 
save her — but for her stronger 
sister’s will. 

44 Disturb him not, sister, but let 
him rest,” said Claudia, whose fair 
bosom never was a prey to grati- 
tude; “see you not how well ho 
lies 9 If we should happen to cause 
disturbance, he might roll over, and 
break into bleeding ; and then yon 
could pray for his soul alone.” 

44 Sister mine, you do not speak 
well,” Camilla answered, gently ; 
“ he has shed so much blood for us, 
that he is not likely to bleed more. 
It is now the wont of the blood, and 
the fever, that will make us mourn 
for ever. Cavalier, brave cavalier, 
can you not look up, and muse 9 ” 

Hilary, being thus invoked, 
though he had no idea what was 
meant— the language being pure 
Castilian — certainly did look up, and 
try with very bad success to muse. 
His eyes met kind Camilla’s first 
(liecause she was leaning over him), 
but in spite of close resemblance, 
found not what they wanted in 
them, and wandered on, and met the 
eyes of Claudia, and rested there. 
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Camilla, with the speed of love 
outwinging all the wings of thought, 
felt, like a stab, this absence from 
her and this presence elsewhere. 
And having plenty of inborn pride, 
as behoved her and became her well, 
she turned away to go, and leave 
her sister (who could not pray at 
all) to pray for what scorned to bo 
more her own. And her heart was 
bitter, as she turned away. 

Claudia (who cared not one half- 
real for Hilary, or what became of 
him ; and who never prayed for her- 
self, or told her beads, or did any re- 
ligious thing) was also ready to go, 
with a mind relieved of a noxious 
duty; when her softer, and there- 
fore nobler, sister came back, with 
her small pride conquered. 

“It is not a time to dispute,” 
sho said, 44 nor even to give one’s self 
to pray, when violent pain is tear- 
ing ono. My sister, 1 have prayed 
for days, and twice as much by 
night; and yet everything grows 
much worse, alas! Last night I 
dreamed a dream of great strange- 
ness. It may have come from my 
birthday saint. The good Teresina 
is having her dinner; and she al- 
ways occupies ono large hour in that 
consummation. Do a thing of 
courage, sister; you always arc so 
rich in courage.” 

44 What do you mean 9 ” asked 
Claudia, smiling ; 44 you seem to 
have all the courage now.” 

44 Alas ! I have no courage, Claudia. 
You are laughing at me. Hut if 
you would oidy raise the bandage — 
I dare not touch the poor cavalier — 
where the sad inflammation is, that 
makes him look at you so— it is 
possible that I could, or perhaps 
that you could ” 

44 Could what}” asked Claudia, 
who was not of a long-enduring tem- 
per ; 44 1 have no fear to touch him ; 
and he seems to be all bandages. 
There now, is that what you re- 
quire 9 ” Camilla shuddered as her 
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Bister firmly (as if she were unswath- 
ing a mummy of four thousandyears) 
untied Tercsina’s knots, and laid 
bare the angry wound, which was 
eating Hilary's life away. Then a 
livid virulent gosh appeared, bank- 
ed with proud ilesh upon either 
side, and Claudia could not look 
at it. 

But Camilla gathered the courage 
•often latent in true gentleness, and 
hooded only in her heart how the 
poor young fellow fell away and 
fainted from the bold exposure, and 
falling bock, thus made Ids wound 
open and gape wider. 

“ I see it ! I sec it ! I shall save 
him yet," she cried, in feminine ec- 
stasy ; aiul while Claudia thought 
her mad, she snatched from the 
chain at her zone a little steel imple- 
ment, often carried by Spanish girls 
for beauty’s sake. With dainty 
skimiuings, aud the lightest touch, 
she contrived to get this well inside 
all the mere outward mischief, and 
drew out a splinter of rusty iron, and 
held it up to the light in triumph ; 
and then she went down on her 
knees and subbed, but still hold fast 
her trophy. 

*“ What is it t Let me see ! " cried 
Claudia, l>cing accustomed to take 
the lead : “ Saint plague, what is 
a mere shred liko that, to cause 60 
much emotion ] It may ho some- 
thing the old nurse put there, and 
so you have done more harm than 
good.” 

“ Do nurses put pieces of jagged 
iron into a wound to heal it] It is 
part of a cruel Frenchman’s sword, 
itehold the fangs of it, and the 
venomous rust! What agony to 
tliu poor cavalier ! Now sponge his 
forehead with the vinegar ; for you 


are the best and most welcomo nurse. 
And when he revives show him this, 
and his courage will soon he renew- 
ed to him. I can stay hero no 
longcT, I feel so faint. I will go to 
my saint, and thank her.” 

When old Teresinarotumcd, and 
found her patient looking up at 
Claudia, with his wound laid bare, 
she began to scold and wring her 
hands, and order her visitor out of 
the room ; but the proud young lady 
would have none of that. 

“A pretty nurse you are,” she 
cried, “ to leave this in your patient’s 
wound ! Is this your healing instru- 
ment, pray] What will the Count 
of Zamora say when I show him 
this specimen of your skill ] How 
long will he keep you in this 
house] Oh blind, demented, gorg- 
ing, wallowing, and most despicable 
nurse!” 

That last word she pronounced 
with such a bitterness of irony, that 
poor Tciesiua’s portly fonn and 
well-fed checks shook violently. 
“ For the love of nil the saints, sweet 
Donna, do not let my lord know 
this. The marvellous power of your 
bright eyes has cast their light on 
everything. That poor old I, with 
these poor members, might have 
gazed and gazed for ever ; when lo ! 
the most beautiful and high-born 
lady under heaven appears, and 
saves the life of the handsome lord 
that loves her.” 

“ W e will speak no moienpon this 
matter, ’’Claudia answered, magnani- 
mously. And the nurse thenceforth 
was ready to vow, and Hilary only 
too glad to believe, that the sorely 
wounded soldier owed his life to a 
beautiful maiden. And so he did ; 
but not to Claudia. 
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THE GREEK FOOL. 


The liveliest of living Greek 
professors is reported to have im- 
pressed on liis junior class, upon a 
recent occasion, the trenchant dogma 
that “ every person who despises the 
Greek language and literature proves 
himself to ho a conceited puppy and 
on ignorant fool.” It is odd enough 
that, by pursuing the opposite 
course to that which the profossor 
deprecates, the student of Greek 
literature may make acquaintance 
with a hybrid between the fool and 
the puppy, nowhere found in such 
perfection as in the books of certain 
contributors to it. The simpleton, 
the ninny, the fooj, natural and un- 
artificial, struts abroad in his unde- 
signed folly and simplicity more 
completely in the collections of 
Ilicrocles and rkilagrius, than on 
any other ancient or modem plat- 
form. Mr Ralston, indeed, gives 
us a glimpse or two of a kindred 
simpleton in thecfr/jvM' of his Russian 
Folk-Tales, but it does not appear 
from his account that this variety of 
the fool genus is always as c: daft '* 
as ho would desire to bo thought. 
And in his Zoological Mythology, 
Professor Do Gubernatis discovers 
beneath the cloak of simplicity 
which enwraps tlxe fool of Sclavonic 
tradition, an embodiment of wit and 
cunning moro akin to the clever 
fooling of a hero of early Roman 
History, “ Brutus — stulti sapiens 
imitator.” In Russian, as in Scotch 
Folk-Talcs, we come across parents 
who distress themselves prematurely 
as to the fate of unborn descendants ; 
and old maids who melt into tears 
at the thought of what might have 
been had each of them married, and 
tho offspring of a union of tho son 


of one and a daughter of the other 
had the mischance to tumblo out of 
windows. But for rich and rare de- 
velopment of downright inconsecu- 
tive unreasoning absurdity of folly, 
commend us to tho Greek fool, whom 
boginners of Greek learn to welcome 
under the namo of and 

who deserves loving remembrance 
for having to many a youngster en- 
livened the dreary waste of the Ana- 
lecta Minora. Who does not recall 
tho u foolish fellow ” wishing to 
swim, and what he resolved on a 
narrow escape from drowning ; the 
ninny who, proud of his achieve- 
ments in house-building, carried a 
brick about as a sample; and the 
noodle, moro hird-witted than the 
objects of his little game, who, when 
he saw a number of birds perched 
upon a tree, spread his cloak on tho 
ground, and proceeded to shako it, 
as if for fruit 1 But our friend 
EXoXacT/xbg soon came to an end, 
perchance because to the old 
race of pedagogues the mixture of 
pleasant and useful recommended 
by Horace seemed less wholesome 
for boys in statu pit pitta ri than 
the thornier paths of didactic poe- 
try and philosophic prose. Since 
then, however — indeed within the 
last live or six years — a German 
editor has been at pains to publish 
a scholarly and critical edition of % 
the sayings and doings of the friend 
of our youth ; and though his ideas 
of editorial duty certainly do not 
include the illustration of the Joe 
Millerisms which ho lias collected, 
hy apposite and amusing parallels, 
nor, indeed, anything beyond a 
careful representation of tho Greek 
text, with occasional notes and con- 
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jocturcs in cases of doubt and diffi- 
culty, he has abundantly demon- 
strated that it is by no means a true 
account of 2 !%oXatfnx4f, to say that 
Ills facetiae aro limited ; nay, rather, 
that if wo are content to group him 
with his Cum&an and Abderitan 
cousins, he will afford os amplo a 
field of “ jest-book ” literature as any 
reader would be capable of travers- 
ing “ while the fit was on.” That 
such a fit was short-lived with the 
editor we have referred to — Alfred 
Eberhard of Berlin — we should in- 
fer from his admission that he de- 
sisted in the middle from the task 
of parallelism and illustration of 
Greek foolishness out of Latin, 
Italian, German, and French litera- 
tures, because he came to the con- 
clusion that the labour of verifying 
his references and expanding his 
manuscript notes would tend to 
weariness rather than profit. But 
we arc far from assonting to this 
conclusion, as a rule; although in 
this particular case there may 
have been an innate deficiency of 
humour in the editor, which made 
itself sufficiently felt to deter him 
from a task ho would have accom- 
plished only porfunctorily. That 
which he has accomplished — after 
the mattcr-of-fiict, business-like, un- 
adorned manner of German editors 
— affords a tolerably huge bed of 
material to quany, out of which 
those who choose may shape tho 
stones to their particular fashion and 
purpose. Vo shall first give a brief 
and uncritical sketch of this material, 
as we find it, and as it is presented 
to us by Eberhard ; and then pro- 
ceed to introduce a Merry-Andrew, 
who, according to Porson, was the 
fans ct origo of all tho jokes usually 
fathered on Joe Miller. 

Tho collective name of Eberhard’s 
volume is £ Philogclos/ or, as wo 
might name a like collection, 1 Tho 
Comploto J ester.’ It consists osten- 
sibly of tho remains, in this kind of 


literature, of Hierocles — presumably 
a Neo-PIatonist of Alexandria in the 
fifth century — and of Philager, or 
Fhilagrius, a Cilician rhetorician, of 
about the same date of the Christian 
era. Little is known of either, ex- 
cept that their jocose remains were 
first put forth in collected form 
somewhere about tho ninth or tenth 
century. One ManpiardtFieher first 
published til o facetiae of Hierocles in 
Europe about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and though 
editors at Cambridge, Leipsic, and 
Paris, in tho noxt century, all a- 
vailed themselves of his collection, 
they did nothing to improve or add 
to it, although by that time a large 
supplement of facetiae had been 
brought to light at Groningen. 
Some of these were incorporated by 
Jacobs in bis edition, the best 
known before that of Boissonade at 
Paris, which is tho result of his 
calling into his counsels a certain 
Minoides Minas, a Greek well 
known to European libraries and 
museums as a manuscript hunter 
of somewhat unreliable habits and 
antecedents, and as one whom Eber- 
hard does not scruple to designate 
“homo Grsecus tot libris inventis, 
corruptis, ablatis, subditis celeber.” 
His connection with the Fables of 
Babrius, as they have been pre- 
sented to modem scholars by the 
late Sir Gcoige Comewall Lewis, 
and the doubtfulness of his repre- 
sentations to the British Museum, 
which purchased his MS. of the 
second part of those fables, are 
topics which recall to tho learned a 
question yet unsolved. The result 
of his co-operation with Boissonade 
was, as might he expected, but a 
partial success. Late and unclassi- 
cal Greek works constantly supply 
the lacunae found by Minas in. 
transcribing the various MSS. which 
he copied ; and something better and 
more trustworthy than the Parisian 
edition of 1848, which he inspired 
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bo dubiously, was yet to seek, when 
our present editor, occupied at Ber- 
lin with other literary researches, 
came upon valuable MSS. in the 
library of that city, by the aid and 
collation of which, and with the 
help, where serviceable, of Boisson- 
ode’s notes, he was able to produce 
a far more complete edition of Fa- 
cetia*, under the comprehensive title 
of* 4 Pliilogelos,' than had yet seen 
the light. The date of this edition 
is 1809; and though even it bristles 
with queer and doubtful Greek, 
and, after exercising our ingenuity 
to the utmost, not unfrcqucntly 
leaves us at sea as to the point of 
remarks or retorts, which, had wo 
but the key-word, would reward us 
with a hearty laugh at some new 
foolery, still it is a considerable gain 
on all editions that went before it, 
and may well serve the purposes of 
the curious reader until a more 
popular edition, with English notes 
and illustrations, shall have ap- 
peared. Out of what is intelligible 
in it we are not without a hope of 
being able to draw a sample of jokes, 
old and new, of a nature to move 
the risible organs of our readers, 
and to present to them a species of 
the 41 fool” genus with which the 
British reader is only half familiar. 
Bather more than one hundred jests 
are tacked to the name of 44 Scholas- 
tics : ” the rest are set down, in 
groups, to representative classes — 
misers, cowards, drunkards, woman- 
haters, and others who afford equally 
fair game — and to representative 
nationalities, such as the citizens of 
Cumie, Sidon, and Abdcra, the re- 
putation of the last of which for 
especial dulness is os old os Martial 
or even Cicero. 

Although it would be easy to ad- 
duce instances, in these collections, 


of the kind of jest which provokes 
the reflection that “ it takes a wise 
man to make a fool,” yet the greater 
number of facetiw recorded present 
rather unmistakable tokens of defec- 
tive intellect, of incapacity for logi- 
cal consecutiveness, and of an under- 
standing weak enough to bo the 
sport of every form of fallacy, and 
to justify the vulgar suspicion of a 
44 tile off,” or 44 an upper story short 
of its due furniture.” The visitor 
of any large asylum w ill have been 
struck with the curious haziness os 
to time and numbers which charac- 
terises a large section of its unfor- 
tunate inmates; and this obfusca- 
tion of the reasoning and reflecting 
faculty is very marked in the Greek 
simpleton. Sometimes it may bo 
the only screw loose ; and in the 
first instance wo shall cite it may 
fairly liavo been so, or our fool 
could hardly have obtained his 44 di- 
ploma.” “A man,” we read, 44 ac- 
costed a foolisli physician with a 
statement of his cose : 4 Doctor, 
when I wake up out of sleep, I'm. 
half an hour in darkness before 1 
recover my 6igliL as I have it now/ 

4 Ay, indeed! 1 said the physician; 

4 then don’t wake up till the half- 
hour's over / ” The prescription in 
this case might have well proceeded 
from an unprofessional member of 
the same fraternity, who, 44 having 
a farm many miles off his dwelling- 
house, threw down seven milestones 
by way of abridging the distance;”* 
or from another of the same kidney, “ 
who, having heard from a friend 
that ho had dined on a fine capon 
killed a day before , sent and bade 
the poulterer 44 slay liim a fowl 
killed the day before In some 
cases there is a leaven of obstinacy 
dominating the fool’s folly; in others 
of conceit near of kin to it. The 


* Possibly it may liave occurred to the Greek fool that the roadmaker might, like 
the Irishman, plead the number of milestones in excuse of the badness of the roods. 
44 If the quality be rather infairior, wc give good measure of it, anyhow.”— Jest-Book, 
p. 152. 
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former is strong in the foolish 
hedge-school master, who on one 
occasion looked suddenly at a cer- 
tain corner of his school and cried 
out, "Denis is behaving ill in the 
comer there.” " He ain’t come yet,” 
interposed another pupil. " When 
lie docs come, then,” retorted the 
self-justifying Scholusticus (Philo- 
gelos, No. Cl). On some such fixed 
principle of self-respect the princess 
in 1 Through the Looking - Glass ’ 
allows her maid bread and jam 
coery other day; but it is always 
yesterday or to-morrow , and never 
to-day . Tlie above instances con- 
cern time; but not less erratic is 
the Greek fool’s manner of dealing 
with numbers. A friend said to a 
fool who was going to travel, " J 
want you to buy me two slaves, 
each fifteen years old.” SSaid the 
other, “ Very good ! and if I can’t 
meet with a couple of such age, I’ll 
buy you one of thirty years old.” 
It was not quite the converse plan 
to which, according to Mark Le- 
mon’s ‘ .k'fet-Eook,’ the gentleman’s 
servant resorted, who, when bidden 
by his master to secure him two in- 
side places in the Glasgow mail — 
because lie. was too huge for one 
— returned from the booking-office 
with the following report of his 
errand: "l’leaso, sir, there were not 
two inside places to he had : so I’ve 
taken you oue inside and one out.” 
This i>cculiar confusion of mind as 
to number is of a kindred character 
to a particular sample of tlie men- 
tal weakness of Scholusticus — />., 
when on being told that there were 
twenty steps up a certain ladder, he 
inquired "how many there were 
in going down it.” On the other 
Land, it might he referable to the 
waggery of a half knave, half fool, 
such as the man in the Greek face- 
ting who, having lent an ass which 
could not bo returned to him, said, 
ho did not mind taking a couple of 
mules as a set-oif. Put most pro- 


bably the true explanation Ss to be 
found in on inability to take in 
more tlian one idea at a time, to dis- 
tinguish singular and plural, and to 
comprehend collateral mention of 
space, time, and number. When a 
fool gets a fixed idea in his head, it 
seems to occupy it to the exclusion 
of other matters, and to lead him to 
ignore inconsistencies of conduct, 
however incompatible with such an 
idea. Thus we read that “ an Ab- 
derito wanted to liang himself. The 
rope broke, and he bruised his head. 
Without delay ho ran to the apothe- 
cary’s for a plaster, applied it care- 
fully to the bruised place, and then 
proceeded to carry out his suicidal 
project” (Philogelos, No. 112). The 
joke reminds us of one of the anec- 
dotes told in the pleasant ‘ Memo- 
rial of Archibald Constable/ by his 
son, recently published. An old 
deaf aunt of the publisher was on 
her deathbed, and her mind, always 
eccentric, had begun to waver and 
fail. "Ann,” she said to her at- 
tendant, " if I should bo spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew 
will get the doctor to open my head, 
and see whether anything can he 
done lor my hearing.” 

Not a few of the absurdities of 
which the Greek simpleton is guilty 
will be found to arise from imperfect 
definition of terms. Ambiguity is 
induced by his taking in one sense 
wliat was said in another, or by his 
refusal to accept a plain statement, 
under the tempting encouragement 
of a verbal fallacy which occurs to 
him. An example of the former 
is to bo found in the capital story 
about a waterproof-capo, which the 
Greeks called "birrus.” "A man 
said to a fool, ‘ Lend me a capo just 
a field’s length. 1 * I can lend you 
one/ lie replied, € reaching as far 
os tlio ancle ; but 1 haven’t one 
a field’s length.’” It is obvious 
that tlio one understood the word 
" length ” as relating to feet and 
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inches, \ho other as liaving refer- 
ence to time measurement. The 
other case may bo illustrated by a 
story of a foolish traveller given by 
llierocles, whoso equipage came to 
a standstill because the mules were 
too tired to go further. Upon tho 
driver’s unloosing them for a littlo 
rest, on finding themselves freed 
from the yoke they took to running 
away. “ Knave,” said Scholosticus 
to the driver, “ don’t you see that 
the mules are running 1 It’s the 
vehicle which is in fault, and too 
tired to run” (Pliilog., Nos. 99, 100). 
Not very unlike this story, in the 
ambiguity arising from two aspects 
of tho same object being contem- 
plated by tho interlocutors, is that 
of tho Abderite who was going to 
sell a pitcher that was bereft of its 
cars. When asked why ho had re- 
moved those, he replied, “ in order 
that tho pitcher may not run away 
when it hears that it has been sold.” 

It would seem from the annals of 
Scholosticus that the contemplation 
of twins was a very frequent trap to 
catch and bewray fools. On one 
occasion, happening to be in com- 
pany with persons who wore remark- 
ing the wonderful likeness between 
two twin brothers, the worthy 
whose remarks wo are chronicling 
delivered himself of the observation : 
“This one’s not so exactly like 
that as that one’s like this.” Lut 
such profundity and show of subtlety 
does not seem to have characterised 
our friend in his actual intercourse 
with twins, foT wc read in Hiorocles 
a joke about him which repeats it- 
self in many languages: “One of 
twin brothers died ; a fool, meeting 
the survivor, accosted him thus: 
'Was it yon that died, or your 
brother f ’ ” The question recalls at 
once a similar one addressed, says 
gossip, by a certain Lord Mayor of 
blundering notoriety, to a gentleman 
who had had the small-pox twice : 
“Did it prove fatal,” he inquired, 


“ the first timo or the second!” As 
to twins, a little ambiguity of speech 
is not necessarily proof positive of 
folly. Not very long since wo read 
in a letter of some twins, who, when 
they were babios, were always get- 
ting mixed ; but one of them was 
drowned early in life, and the sur- 
vivor used to say, “nobody could 
ever toll whether it was mo or my 
brother.” “I always knew,” was 
the naive conclusion of the account 
given by one of those interesting 
individuals, “what a source of con- 
stant confusion ho and his twin 
brother were to the nurses, house- 
maids, and schoolmasters.” 

Another and wider field, as might 
bo reasonably expected, for the dis- 
play of our hero’s talent, or want of 
it, may be designated that of mal- 
apropos. In perfect good faith and 
honest gravity tho simpleton utters 
sentences meant for compliments, 
though if taken in their natural in- 
terpretation they might convey an 
ill wish or a direct affront. Some of 
these speeches have their modem 
counterpart, and are not confined to 
tho annals of the Greek Tomfool 
Tho Duchess, for example, who in tho 
inuoconcy of her heart told George 
II. “ how much she should liko to see 
a coronation,” may not have passed 
in her day for an absolute simpleton, 
especially if she was pretty; and yet 
there was little to choose between 
her wisdom and that of Scholasticus, 
who, when his father-in-law, meet- 
ing him on his return from foreign' 
travel, inquired after his fellow- 
traveller, replied, “ Thank you, he’s 
very well, and in capital spirits, for 
lie’s buried his wife’s father.” 
There is no reason to doubt that 
such an answer may have been 
made; for wo are cognisant of a well- 
attested incident of a call upon 
newly wedded folks, in tho course 
of which one of tho visitors, going 
through tho comi>liments and for- 
malities of the customary coke and 
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ivine, lifted his glass towards the 
bridegroom and said that ho hoped 
ho should often have to wish him 
health and happiness on a similar 
occasion. This very reply, in truth, 
is the substance of the 72d of the 
Face tire of Hierocles in Eberliarcl's 
collection, where the unconscious 
joker “hopes often to celebrate the 
same feast, and always as prosper- 
ously.” In some examples of this 
kind of silly speech the ?nalaj>ropos 
is broadened into an unintentional 
disregard of filial piety — as for 
instance, when our fool, when his 
aged father was in extrem is, invited 
his friends to attend on the morrow 
with garlands, as for his funeral. 
( »n the morrow the friends arrived, 
and linding the old man not dead, 
but somewhat better, wctc naturally 
vexed at having come on a fools 
errand. Hut their bidder's polite- 
ness — the offspring of conceit and 
foolishness — was equal to the occa- 
sion. “I, too," ho said, “am 
ashamed at } r our waste of time, and 
love's labour lost; but bring the 
garlands to-morrow, and we'll bury 
him, bo ho how ho may.” It was 
a parity of reasoning, or of unrea- 
son, which was manifested by the 
Abdciite's son in the same collec- 
tion (ifo. 123), who, having burned 
his deceased father, as the law di- 
rected, ran into the house, where 
his mother lay sick, and said to 
her, “There's still a littlo wood 
over; if you’re agreeable, and it's 
feasible, come and bo bunit with 
the same fuel.” He lost sight of 
his filial piety in a one-sided grasp 
of the idea of “ making ono job of 
it." So, indeed, it is in many of 
theso exhibitions ; the dominant 
idea crashes every other out of tlio 
narrow upper story of the num- 
skull. Scholasticus, wo are told 
elsewhere, was writing to his father 
from Athens, and pluming himself 
on his progress in rhetoric and elo- 
cution, to acquire which he hod 


been sent thither. He adde 9 d this 
paragraph — “And I pray, sir, that 
on returning home I may find you 
a defendant on a capital charge, 
that I may air my oratory in your 
defence.” This is worthy of the 
Irish horse - stealer, who, when 
O'Connell had obtained his acquit- 
tal, exclaimed, in the exuberance 
of his gratitude, “ Och, counsellor ! 
I've no way here to thank your 
honour; but I wish’t I saw you 
knocked down in my own parish — 
wouldn’t I bring a faction to the 
rescue?” It ought to he known, 
however, that on occasions the 
Greek fool was the father, and not 
the son, and that his malapropos 
was as unporcntal as the other’s 
was unfilial. A fool’s son, on being 
sent to the wars, bragged that he 
would come back with the head of 
one of tho enemy. “ Good ! ” said 
the old simpleton ; “ but oven if I 
sec you come home without a head , 
I shall he thankful and delighted.” 
But to judge from these facctice , a 
twist ot a narrowness in the brain 
is apt to provoke the oddest contre- 
temps and recriminations betwixt 
son and sire. In one case, a grown- 
up son, being twitted by his father 
with having a child to maintain, 
and advised to kill it, because the 
expense fell practically on the old 
paterfamilias 9 afforded a fine illus- 
tration of tho “ tit-for-tat ” in a fool's 
mouth, when ho retorted, “Just 
you kill your own children, and then 
advise me to destroy my little one ! ” 
Another, having an altercation with 
his father, said to him, to crown 
all, “Base varlet! don’t you see 
how you have wronged me? — for 
if you hadn’t been bom, and stood 
in the way, I should have come 
into my grandfather’s money.” We 
are reminded of the Irish clergy- 
man, who, noticing among the por- 
traits of the Scottish kings in 
Holyrood Palace one of youthful 
appearance, while his son was de- 
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pictedf as old, and as having a ven- 
erable beard, exclaimed, in wonder- 
ment, “Smicta Maria! is it possi- 
ble that this gentleman was an old 
man when his father was bom 1 ” 

In the sayings and doings of some 
of Hierocles’s clients, it conics out 
that father and son are equally quali- 
fied for a degree in daftness. Wit- 
ness thefollowing instance : “ A fool's 
son was playing at ball. The ball 
fell into a well. Young Hopeful bent 
over it, saw his own shadow, and 
demanded the ball of it. When no 
answer was made, he complained to 
his father that the ball was not given 
back. Thereupon the father stooped 
down, and, addressing his shadow, 
expostulated : " Come, master, you 
give my son his ball back” (Xu. 33). 
We have no index, however, of the 
state of the Cumican father’s intel- 
lect, whoso daft sou, being con- 
demned to death in liis father’s ab- 
sence, besought all the lookers-on, 
on the way to execution, not to tell 
his father, for he would certainly 
beat him to death if he heard of 
it. “Teach him to know better 
next time, sir ; teach him to know 
better next time," was the moral 
reflection, in our hearing, of a half- 
witted old man, when told of the 
lianging of a certain murderer. Tn 
none of the Creek facet Ut that we 
have met, do we find any cose of 
fraternal affection so puzzle-headed 
as that developed by the Irishman 
who enlisted in the 75th Kegiment, 
in order to be near bis brother in 
the 7Gth. 

A grand commonplace of the fool 
in his folly is the category of “ sleep 
and dreams.” The head that can 
barely carry one idea at a time is 
incapable of distinguishing waking 
eights and thoughts from those of 
sleep. Thus a man met a fool, as 
we read in Hieroclcs, and said to 
him, “Sir blockhead, I saw and 
spoke to you in my sleep ! ” “ A 
thousand pardons," was Ids reply ; 


“ I was so busy I didn’t hoar you.” 
In like manner, some one said to 
another simpleton, “ Demoas, I saw 
you here, three days back, in my 
dreams." “ You lie ! ” he replied ; 
“ I was in the country.” His brain 
seems to ignoro the distinctions of 
waking and sleeping, whether it be 
to gainsay and confute another, or 
to make the best of a bad bargain, 
as in the following instance of an 
Abdcrite. This worthy dreamed he 
was soiling a sucking-pig, for which 
lie asked a hundred pence. Some 
one bid liim fifty ; he stoutly re- 
fused, and in his energy woke up. 
As pig and money were alike denied 
to liis waking flight, he speedily 
closed liis eyes again, and, extend- 
ing his palm, said to the dreamland 
bidder, “ Well, well, let’s have the 
fifty ! ” A very odd story is told in 
the 5Gth joke of the collections be- 
fore us, of greater length than these 
jests commonly are, and looking 
more like a cutting from fable-lore, 
such as M. Minos might have intro- 
duced into them by mistake. We 
cite it in this place because sleep 
has its part in it, and the fool’s 
confusion and blundering are con- 
nected with it, though nut so di- 
rectly as in the above instances. 
“ Scholasticus, a bald-pate, and a 
barber, were travelling together. 
Halting in a desert, they agreed 
each to keep awake for four hours, 
and to watch the baggage in turn. 
It fell to tho barber’s lot to watch 
first, and lie being a wag, played the 
foolish fellow tho trick of shaving 
liis head before waking him ot the 
end of his watch, groused from 
his snooze, the fool began to rub his 
head, and finding that it was bald, 
said to liimself, ‘This barber's a 
poor good-for-nought, for by mis- 
take he has awakened tho bald-pate 
instead of me.’ ” He was, it seems, 
reduced to the same doubt of liis 
identity, as the venerable egg-scllcr 
of our nursery rhymes, who, having 
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had her petticoats cut short by n 
pedlar named Stout, was driven to 
the test of her little dog’s recognition 
fur the assurance of her being her 
very self. 

lieturning to genuine cases of 
jests arising out of confusion between 
sleeping and waking, wo may cite 
that of the two fools, one of whom 
dreamed that lie had trodden on a 
nail, and straightway (on waking) 
bandaged liis foot. His comrade 
having asked and learned the reason, 
delivered himself of tlio sage obser- 
vation : “ Itiglitly are we called fool- 
ish ; for why ever do you go to rest 
without your shoes on ?” A meet 
pendant to this class of jests is the 
story of the silly fellow who, wish- 
ing to ascertain whether sleeping 
became him, shut Ids eyes, and then 
placed himself before a mirror. It 
may, perhaps, be cap] Kid by the 
modern jest of the new maid-servant, 
whose mistress, having heard strange 
sounds at night, cross-examined her 
as to whether she was given to snor- 
ing. “ I really don’t know, mann,” 
replied 1’ecky, innocently; “I never 
lay awake long enough to dis- 
cover.”* 

.From the “sleep” category of jest- 
lore, we may pass to the tutu, so to 
speak, of fools under medical treat- 
ment, in connection with which it 
will be fair to chronicle a few silly 
speeches attributed to professors of 
the healing art. When Tomfool 
falls sick, his fully is apt to read the 
doctor’s prescription too literally, 
and in his anxiety to act upon it, to 
frustrate liis own over-caution. Such 
was the cose of one who, having had 
his uvula operated upon, was bidden 
not to talk. Accordingly, ho desired 
liis slave to return for him the saluta- 
tions of those who bade him good- 
morrow ; but, when this was done, 
kept saying to each in the fulness 
of his courtesy : “ Don’t take it as 


an affront if my slave salutes you in 
my stead ; my medical man has hid- 
den me not to talk." “Another 
fool” (we still quote our Greek 
oracles), “being sick, agreed with 
the doctor that he would pay him 
a fee if cured. So when his wlfo 
blamed him for drinking wine when 
ho was in a high state of fever, he 
retorted, “ What ! do you want me 
to get well, then, and to have to pay 
the doctor his fee ?” Such, we sup- 
pose, was tho resource which pre- 
sented itself to the simpleton for 
endeavouring to ho even with his 
modical adviser’s demands, an in- 
stance of the sharpness of which is 
given under the head of Cumcean 
Facetiae (p. 175), where a doctor hav- 
ing brought a patient sick of a 
tertian fever to a semi-tertian, de- 
manded of him half his fee. It 
was not always, however, that his 
patients were ill-matched with him. 
One such, who deserves his classifi- 
cation with tho witty fellows rather 
than the foolish, being treated for 
ophthalmia hy a thievish doctor, had 
his lamp stolen by him, and lent out 
cm usury. One day the medico 
asked his patient, “ How are your 
eyes?” “Why, had enough, ” said 
the witty fallow offhand. “Since 
you lent my lamp, I can’t see it." 
Two variations of one and the same 
story anent the over-conscientious- 
ness of convalescent fools must not 
go unchroniclcd. One of the class, 
seeing a physician coming as was 
his wont, slipped out of sight. A 
friend, observing this, asked tho 
reason. “ Well,” said the other, “ ’tis 
some time since I have been sick, 
and really I’m ashamed to he seen 
by him.” The other is a still finer 
illustration of true mauvaise lionte. 
“A doctor gave up a Cunuean 
patient. The patient recovered, and 
shirked the doctor. On the latter 
inquiring the reason, the cxplana- 


* Mark Lemon's Jest-Book, p. 270. 
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tion was as follows : “ Why, you 
said I was dying, and so I’m 
ashamed to be alive and wclL” 
Doth these patients exhibit such 
tenderness for their medical man’s 
veracity, as to merit the approval 
with which a modem leech is said 
to have commended a punctual 
swallower of his medicines : “ Ah, 
my dear sir, you deserve to be ill !” 

Perhaps, however, under the sur- 
face, these simpletons may have had 
a better reason for shirking the 
doctor, if, as some of these anec- 
dotes go to prove, he was not only 
bungling, but fond of tentative ex- 
periments. We read of a Cuniscnn 
doctor, who, whilst performing a sur- 
gical operation upon a patient cry- 
ing out in severe pain, changed his 
knife for a blunter one. Such mis- 
placed pity reminds us of the den- 
tist who stops in the midst of ex- 
tracting a tooth to express to his 
patient the fear that he is hurting 
him. Of another Cuxmean operator, 
wo lcam that, after dressing a 
wounded head, he laid the patient 
on his back, and poured water into 
his mouth, to ascertain whether his 
plastering was water-tight. Some of 
these gentry would seem to have 
been churls withal, and this without 
the signal gifts of healing which ex- 
cused the brusqueness of an Aber- 
nathy or a Jcphson. Said a poor 
patient to one of these, “ I can’t lie 
down, stand, nor sit, without pain.” 
“There’s nothing left for you 
then,” said the M.D., “ but to — be 
hanged.” Another doctor, of the 
same temper, and withal bereft of 
one eye, asked a sick man, “ llow 
do you find yourself)” “As you 
see,” was the reply. “ I£” rejoined 
the doctor, “you find yourself as I 
see, one half of you is dead.” We 
fear, too, that, in the judgment of 
the compiler of these anecdotes, the 
professors of the healing art were 
more sordid than their modern re- 
presentatives, besides being more 


unskilful and less judicious in tlieir 
remarks. Eccc signvm t “ A Sidon- 
ian physician liaving received a 
thousand drachmas as a legacy from 
a patient at his decease, complained 
to the next of kin, at the funeral, 
of the legacy being so sliabby. In 
course of time the heir fell ill, and, 
on sending for the same physician 
to deal with his disorder, was met 
with the rejoinder, If you’ll leave 
me five thousand drachmas, then I 
don’t mind doing for you as I did 
for your father" (§ 139). Here we 
have an undesigned truth; in the 
other cases rudeness and bitter 
irony. That a witty saying may bo 
fired off by a medical practitioner 
with no impeachment of his cour- 
tesy or politeness, is seen in the case 
of the doctor’s reply to a lady who 
complained to him that “ alas, she 
was near thirty !” “ I>o not fret at 

it, madam,” he said, with admirable 
irony ; “ you will get farther from 
that frightful epoch every day.” 

Though we are not aware of in- 
stances of it in these Greek faerthn 
and chronicles of foolish speech, it 
is by no means improbable that the 
medical authorities impeached in 
some of them would have justified 
themselves, like other empirics, with 
an “ if,” and established themselves 
in the right, in all cases. That this 
was the way with the astrologers, 
who wore called in of old as regu- 
larly as the doctors, two anecdotes 
will suffice to show. “ A senseless 
astrologer telling a child’s horoscope 
said, ‘ This child will grow up to bo 
a rhetorician, a vice-governor, and 
a governor.’ The child died. Its 
mother applied for repayment of tho 
fee, on the plea that the orator and 
statesman in embryo had died in 
childhood. ‘Nay!’ said the astro- 
loger ; ‘ and so he would have been 
all this, if he had but lived.’ An- 
other charlatan of the same sort said 
to one who consulted him in a 
lengthy speech, ‘ It is not in your 
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horoscope that you should have 
children. 9 4 But I have seven/ said 
the other. 4 Take care of them, 
then, 9 returned the unabashed astro- 
loger.” 

Beside the various oracular re- 
sponses of embodied simplicity 
which wo have endeavoured to clas- 
sify, there are extant many others 
of a more isolated character which 
bospeak cither unmixed foolhood, or 
a mixture of wit and folly. There 
can lie little doubt that the older to 
stuff a pitcher, that had served for 
a bolster, with feathers by way of 
making it softer, if ever it was given 
save in story-land, proceeded from 
an unrelieved idiot. But, like the 
talc of the simpleton who, wanting 
to cross the river in a hurry, pre- 
ferred to ride into the ferry-boat and 
not alight, it is only a good story. 
Absence of mind and maladroitness 
might oxplain the stoiy of the man 
who, going to inquire for a sick 
friend, was told by his widow, “Alas, 
he's gone! 19 and simplj T replied, “If 
lie return, will you say I culled I 1 * 
but there was method in the mad- 
ness of him who, when called to task 
for usurping his ball -porter's func- 
tion, and saying “ not at home ,v 
with his own lips, proceeded to pick 
u quarrel with the visitor because 
he doubted his word, though he 
would have believed his slave's. 
The first part of the stoiy is tacked 
to a British satirist, who may have 
got it from this source, and it is also 
known to Cicero. There could bo 
no mistake as to the mental calibre 
of the pedestrian who was surprised 
at finding a piece of road which was 
a declivity as he went, present it- 
self as a stiff ascent to his returning 
steps; but the jest of the host whoso 
guests enjoyed a collared head so 
much that they vowed they would 
dino with him next day, upon which 
he went to his butcher and ordered 
another head off the same j \jl(/ 9 is on 
anticipation of the Irish bull, and 


worthy to figure sido by side with 
the Irish spirit-merchant's advertise- 
ment, that he has still on sale a 
small quantity of the whisky which 
teas drunk by his late Majesty while 
in Dublin. On the whole, however, 
though the entire collection goes 
to furnish a complete treasury of 
ancient Joe Millerisms, we Bhould 
maintain, as we started by averring, 
that to meet a fool in his folly, a 
horn fool judged out of his own 
mouth, the finest opportunity is in 
Hierodes and his fellows and imita- 
tors. The royal jesters of our own 
courts, in past ages, and the so-called 
dafties of our jest-books, constantly 
turn the tables on their interroga- 
tors — os in the case of the miller 
who followed up a wise fool’s admis- 
sion, that “ some things ho kenned 
and some he didna ken, 9 ’ by on 
attempt at definition and system. 
On being asked what ho knew, he 
said, “I ken a miller has aye a 
gey fat sou.” 44 And what d'ye no 
ken J” said the miller. “ Ou,” he re- 
turned, “ I din n a ken at wha's ex- 
pense she's fed.” There are very 
few such instances of full change 
given in tlic literature of Scholasti- 
cus, though we are inclined to rank 
among the nearest approaches to it 
the daft son's answer to his brag- 
gait father’s question, when he met 
him in the market, fresh from the 
country. “ Well, boy, and what arc 
the sheep doing?” “ Why, father, 
the one’s lying down, the other's on 
his legs 99 (No. 108) — an exhaustive 
account of his father's flock, which 
did not exceed the dual number. 
Some of our best English jests 
savour very strongly, however, of a 
Greek original. We look in vain 
in the collections which are to our 
hand, for the source of one which 
is given by Mark Lemon (p. 147), 
and of which the fun arises out of 
the achievements of one sense being 
adduced to outvie those of another. 
“A man was boasting of strong 
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sight, cuid said — 4 I can distinguish so continually, his tongue fdso must 
a mouse on the top of yon high tower.* walk with them; and therefore 
‘I don't see it/ said the other ; ‘but I Arclielaus answered very pleasantly 
con hear it running.’ ” But others uuto a barter of his that was a man 
are not so fur to seek. Here, for of no few words, who, when he had 
instance, is a well-dressed and cast his linen cloth about his 
cleverly modernised version of an shoulders, said uuto him, ‘ Sir, may 
old friend. 44 A well-known bor- it please your Highness to tell mo 
rower stopped a gentleman whom how I shall cut or shave you ? ’ 
lie did not know, and requested the 4 Marry/ quoth lie, ‘holding thy 
loan of a sovereign. 4 Sir/ said the tongue, and saying not a word/ ” t 
gentleman, ‘I am surprised you Almost as sound and pertinent as 
should ask me such a favour, who these answers, though the one is 
don’t know you.’ ‘That/ replied incommunicative and the other 
the borrower, 4 is the very reason I guarded, are two which, in tlio 
do so ; for those who do know mo Greek collections, are attributed to 
won’t lend me a farthing. * A sort fools of one nation or another. Tlio 
of appendix to the facet iuf of first was to a bystander who in- 
Scholasticus — some fifteen sayings, quired, as a stately funeral passed 
not of the witless, but the witty along the street, who was dead. 
(orsyrga'TsXoi) — contains on erepa i t ce The mourner interrogated said, with 
which may well have been the an indication of the finger, “The 
foundation or fountain-head from person who lies on the bier.” Tlio 
which the borrower got his idea, second records the oracle of a 
44 A witty fellow/* it runs, 44 when foolish soothsayer (?) who, when 
asked to lend a couple of flesh- taken prisoner and bidden by 
scrapers after a bath — onctoastran- the foe to prophesy the issue of an 
ger, the other to a man whom ho impending battle, said with much 
knew, hut know to be a thief — gave gravity, “You Mill win the day if 
answer thus : 4 1 know you, and I the enemy don’t steal your back- 
won’t lend; and I won’t lend to you, hair” — />., if you don’t turn your 
because I don’t know you ’”(§ 150). backs to them. Perhaps this last 
Another of these so-called witticisms is hut a sample of the w isdom of a 
is an old and dry joke saddled on good many ancient oracles ; hut it 
many, though here it is referred to would be a bold tiling to say that 
the typical 44 A witty tlio utterer of it, ancient or modern, 

joker, when a silly barber inquired was necessarily demented. 

4 how he should shave him/ replied, Nut to weary the reader witha plo- 

4 Silently.”’ In his essay on Gar- thora of pleasantries drawn from tlio 
rulity, Plutarch tacks this anecdote collections of llierocles and Pliila- 
to the name of Archelaus. “Bar- grins, it may be affirmed, without 
hers,” moralises Plutarch, 44 he con- fear of controversy, that there are 
stantly busy fellows with their many stories in the amusing 4 Essay 
tongues — and no marvel ; for lightly on Irish Bulls * which might be 
the greatest praters and idlest per- traced up to a Greek origin ; many 
sons in a country frequent the bar- more in that storehouse, and others 
ber's shop, and sit in his chair, of the some kind, which, if not 
where they keep such chat that it paralleled, may he matched by 
cannot be but by hearing them prate blunders of Greek coinage. The 

»k, p. 

+ Plutarch, Be Gorrulitate, g 13— Philemon Holland’s Translation. 
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jest-books toll of a templar who 
loft a note in the key-hole, and in 
it directed the finder, if ho could 
not read, to carry it to the stationer 
at the gate, who would read it for 
him. Such misdirected forethought* 
however, is nothing in comparison 
of the story of the foolish Greek 
pedestrians, one of whom having 
lagged behind and lost sight of his 
fellow, on reaching a milestone 
found that ho had written upon it 
u Come on and catch me up.” M Not 
so,” wrote the simple elow-goer in 
answer, on the same medium of com- 
munication ; “ you wait for me.” 

'Without attempting to illustrate 
our statement by any array of ex- 
amples, we may remark, in conclu- 
sion, that the hoard of facetiae and 
fooleries which we have been lay- 
ing niulcT contribution is rendered 
slightly uinmanagcablc by the occur- 
rence of a great many Latin words 
in Greek characters, as well as of late 
phraseology, especially in tho matter 
of oalhs and asseverations, which 
betoken a Christian rather than a 
classical date as that of their com- 
position. It must ho added that, 
owing to tho fault of transcribers, 
at one time or another, tho text is 
in some places not merely ambigu- 
ous hut hopeless. We have not had 
access to JJoissonade’s edition, hut 
Ehcrhard is careful to cite it in ex- 
planation of eases of difficulty ; and 
our impression is, that after both 
have been called in, a great many 
passages need an abler and surer 


healing touch. But, nevertheless, 
there is a liberal residue — when we 
have consigned two or three dozen 
facetiae to the hospital — of good 
sound samples to provoke laughter, 
to spice conversation (sparingly, like 
a good artist), and to vindicate the 
antiquity of foolish fellows and 
simplotons. Enough, perhaps, to 
furnish Charles Lamb with an an- 
swer, “ historical and tfhthentical,” 
albeit collective and not individual, 
to his query in Elia,* “ Who was tho 
greatest fool that ever lived?” Cer- 
tes ! those of Hierodes are greater, 
more natural, more lovable, from 
Lamb’s point of view — i.e. f venera- 
tion .for on honest obliquity of under- 
standing — than any whom he trots 
out in his “ Essay on All Fool’s 
Day. ” Amongst them, up and down 
the ranks of a company, — which it 
would be well if some English trans- 
lator or remodeller would present to 
his modem public in suitable attire 
— might be found the “ fool of na- 
ture,” " tho self-sufficient, positive 
fool ; ” the mixed character “ whose 
every inch that is not fool is rogue;” 
the fool “ that now and then is 
right by chance;” and the wise 
man who makes a great show of his 
little fooleiy. Whoso undertakes 
to marshal tho Greek fools for re- 
view before English readers may 
fairly say, with Louis XIV. to the 
Venetian ambassadors, “J’opposerai 
un si grand nombro de fous k vos 
sages, quo toute leur sagesso sera 
incapable de leur resistor.” 


* Elia, 1st Series*, p. 90-100. 


VOL. CXVI. — NO. DCCVII. 
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THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 


“ My dear Septimus,” I said, “ I 
congratulate you on your son. He 
is a most pleasant fellow ; cheerful 
without silliness — intelligent, but 
not a prig,” 

“ Humph ! " replied my friend. 

A great part of conversation in 
this country is carried on by grunts ; 
but if there is anything which can- 
not be expressed in this manner, it 
is cordial assent. I relapsed into 
silence, and filled my glass. Septi- 
mus passed his hand over his hair, 
which is rather long, and still thick, 
though stroaked with many threads 
of grey, and gazed thoughtfully 
through the window, which opened 
on to the lawn. A faint light lin- 
gered in the west, and one star 
shone brilliantly above the black 
cedar, near which was dimly seen 
the graceful figure of my friend’s 
wife. At her side was the young 
man on whom, moved by genuine 
liking and the emotions natural to 
a benevolent person who has dined 
well, I had just pronounced a seem- 
ingly inopportune panegyric. We 
sat at a round table, over which a 
shaded light was hanging, and the 
claret passed slowly between us. It 
was too old to he hurried. After a 
silence of a few minutes, my friend 
leaned hack in his chair, and 
said — 

“If it would not boro yon, I 
should like to tell you a few anec- 
dotes of my dear hoy’s life.” 

“ Pray, do,” I said. I was in the 
mood for listening — disposed for 
silence and moderately curious. 
Septimus has a manner gentle, as 
the evening, and a voice which 
might have grown mellow in his 
own cellar. 

“ It has long seemed to me,” he 
began, “that the rules of conduct 


which we try to impress on our 
children are absurdly inconsistent 
with those by which wo expect 
them to regulate their later life. 
When they arc young they arc to 
be unobtrusive, and to give up to 
ovorybody ; when they have reached 
man’s estate they are to give way to 
nobody, but to push their fortunes 
in the world. As well might 
we punish tho child for going 
near the water, and expect the man 
to swim ; or train the runner for 
tho race by making him walk back- 
wards. When Tommy was bom, I 
made up my mind to avoid the com- 
mon error. In tho battle of life he 
should bo taught to win, and not to 
go round, when tho fighting was 
over, with a rod cross on his arm. 
When ho was a liaby he showed a 
great lovo of colour, and would lio 
fur hours smiling at the sunlight, 
and making little motions with his 
hands. It seemed clear to me in those 
days that the child would be* a great 
painter (you know that 1 was always 
fond of art), and take a high posi- 
tion. There is a groat opening in 
that direction. An active man, 
who cultivates a bold style, and is 
above niggling over details, can 
paint ten pictures in the year, and, 
when ho has made a name, can sell 
them for £1000 each. When I 
pointed out to ^ Jessie what a road 
of fortune lay before our baby, she 
laughed at him, and called him 
Tommy I4.A. 

“ Hut of course in those flays I 
could not bo sure of the line in 
which my son would excel. My 
duty was to prepare him to excel 
in any which he might choose, by 
developing in him the taste for 
competition. I looked about for a 
competitor, and hod the good luck 
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to find my little nephew Theodore, 
who is ten minutes older than Tom- 
my. I borrowed him from his 
parents, and at once brought the 
two lads into competition. I well 
remember my first attempt, and its 
failure. I had l>ecn left in charge 
of the children for a short time, and 
seizing the opportunity, induced 
them to race across the room for a 
lump of sugar.” 

Here I interrupted my friend by 
asking if the boys were not young 
for education. 

“Xnt at all,” said he ; “for let 
me tell you that in these days, 
when the idea of individual liberty 
is in the air wo breathe, children 
rebel against the influence of their 
parents almost before they are 
breeched.” 

“ You surprise me,” I said, 
“ and wellnigh make mo accept the 
poet’s picture. You remember the 
lines ? 

* Didst never hear how the rebellious 

Kgg 

Stood up i* the straw, and to his Mother 

(«‘OOBO 

Cried, Madame, I will not be sat upon. * ** 

Septimus smiled in a deprecating 
manlier, somewhat uncertain, I 
think, whether I were in jest or 
earnest, lie continued his story. 
“ Tommy was a good walker, if you 
make allowance for the novelty of 
tlio accomplishment, but loht some 
time in lateral motion like those of 
a landsman on a rolling sea ; there- 
fore Theodore, who hail a perpetual 
inclination forward, and went with 
an involuntary goose-step, took tlio 
lead at once, and would have won, 
had not his head, advancing too 
quickly for his legs, come suddenly 
in contact with the floor. 2s ow was 
my boy’s clianco; but instead of 
going by his cousin, who was pros- 
trate and howling, he sat down on 
the carpet and bellowed twice as 


loud for sympathy. Jesfeie said 
that I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and divided the lump of sugar 
between the competitors. 

“When the boys were a little 
older, I again borrowed Theodore, 
and made a little class of him and 
Tommy, hoping for healthy rivalry 
in the acquisition of knowledge. I 
began with an opening address, in 
which I pointed out to them that 
the duty of each was to beat the 
other; and that, as every man in 
the grown-up world was trying to 
get as much of the luxuries and 
honours as he could, so each boy 
should try to gain for himself as 
large a share as possible of the 
marbles, toffee, and other prizes, 
which I should from time to time 
offer. They heard me with great 
gravity, and our opening day was 
a decided success. I soon found, 
however, that my prizo system was 
a failure, since, as the students al- 
ways played together, they cared 
not a jot who won the toys, which 
they enjoyed in common; and as 
to tlio toffoo, they both suffered so 
much after the first prize-day, that 
Jessie put her veto on that form of 
reward. 

“ After this I determined to sub- 
stitute pennies, and for a time 
thought that I had effected my pur- 
pose. Tommy grew wonderfully in- 
dustrious, and in spite of my strict 
impartiality accumulated a vast 
store of copper. Week after week 
lie drew on me with papers of 
marks, which were duly honoured, 
until 1 saw myself in days to ho 
the aged father of the first of gen- 
tile financiers. Ho should direct 
the application of his neighbours' 
fortunes, speculate in a gigantic war, 
become Baron Tommy at a foreign 
court, perhaps Sir Thomas at his 
own. My dream was rudely dis- 
pelled. One day my small nephew 
came to mo in great glee. 1 Undo 
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Septimus/ said ho, 'do you know 
that it is my birthday V ‘Yes/ 1 re- 
plied, 1 and Tommy’s birthday too, 
although you certainly gained an 
advantage over him, for which no 
activity on his part can over com- 
pensate.’ ‘And please, Uncle Septi- 
mus/ continued Theodore, * do look 
at the present which Tommy has 
given ino;* and ho held up a highly 
decorated whip and scarlet reins. 
It was but too clear that tho for- 
tune which my son had accumu- 
lated by his industry, had been ex- 
pended in a present for the defeated 
candidate ; and when questioned 
on the suhjoct, tho young prodigal 
at once allowed that this had been 
the sole motive of liis extraordinary 
devotion to study. "While I was 
trying to impress upon him that if 
the triumph of the successful re- 
sulted in tho gain of the unsuccess- 
ful competitor, emulation was im- 
possible, his mother came in with a 
rush and hugged him. Jessie is 
apt to act from impulse, as almost 
all women are. When I pointed 
out to her, on one occasion, that 
unless everybody is always trying 
to get as much of everything for 
himself as ho can, the most valu- 
able laws of political economy arc 
false, she said that she did not care 
if they were, and that she kucw 
that it was Letter to help another 
than to help one’s self." 

IIi to I could not help’ inter- 
rupting my friend Septimus with 
the remark that there was no bet- 
ter way of helping one’s self than 
appearing as a helper of others, 
if you knew the right moment at 
which to leave them; and that some 
had grown wonderfully rich in this 
manner. 

Septimus seemed to think my 
remark irrelevant, for he took no 
notice of it, but continued his 
story. 

“You may suppose,’’ he said, “ that 


in choosing a school for my boy I 
should be greatly influenced by size ; 
for, if competition be a good, the 
wider tho field of competition the 
better. I sent him off to Eton with 
a copy of Mr Smiles’s stimulating 
work on ‘ Self-Help/ and a manual 
of political economy, to which his 
mother added a large hamper and a 
Bible. His school career was fairly 
successful, and would have been 
brilliant but for that moral obliquity, 
of which, alas ! there was no longer 
room to doubt. There was no limit 
to his generosity, which was con- 
stantly dcvclu])ed by an ever-grow- 
ing popularity. There never was 
so popular a boy. Tho masters 
could hardly find fault with him, 
and liis schoolfellows made a hero 
of him, as was natural, indeed, for 
lie could refuse them nothing. His 
gaiety, which never flagged, grew 
riotous when lie w.'is conferring a 
favour. He was the author of more 
Latin verses than have been left to 
us by tho poets of Home, and never 
dished off his own copy until he 
had wooed the Muses to the side of 
Tomkins, Jhabazon, Jones, Mont- 
gomery, and a host of others. Again 
and again I told him, both verbally 
and by letter, that popularity is the 
reward of those who are the gulls of 
society ; tliat thero is no current 
coin of so little value ; and that tho 
only re, 'il proof of a man’s succcsrtls 
the jealousy which ho excites, lie 
now not only neglected my advice, 
hut even respectfully contracted 
me ; and it must be confesrau that 
his answers had a great look of 
brilliancy, for ho was an unusually 
clever lad, and might now be any- 
where if ho chose. I ought to add 
that he never grew angry in argu- 
ment. He haa his mothers sweet 
temper, which is a very good thing 
in a woman. 

^ “ Perliaps you think that I have 
given undue importance to trifles ; 
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and indeed I made light of them 
myself until my son, in a great crisis 
of his career, behaved in a manner 
which I could not misinterpret, 
though I am thankful to say that 
I could pardon it. He was now 
eighteen years old, when he and his 
greatest friend, a boy of the name 
of Dart, entered together for scholar- 
ships at one of the Oxford Colleges. 
I will not linger over the story; 
indeed, if you will excuse mo for 
a moment, I will fetch my son’s 
letter, from which you will learn 
the catastrophe nt a glance, while 
I shall be spared the pain of re- 
cital.” 

Septimus, who had risen slowly 
while ho was speaking, crossed the 
passage to his study, and came back 
with the following note 1 , which he 
placed in my hands : — 

“ Oxford, 18—. 

“My Dear Father, — I hope 
that you won’t be awfully sick at 
what I have done ; but 1 am afraid 
that you won't like it. 1 thought 
of you a great deal before 1 made up 
my mind, but I don't know what 
else 1 could have done. There is a 
fellow up here called Mills, who is 
juM going to take his degree, and is 
very thick with the dons. He was 
at my tutor’s when I first went to 
Eton, and was very keen that I 
should get one of the scholarships 
here. Somehow or other ho found 
out from one of his don friends 
(which, of court*, he had no busi- 
ness to do), before the last day of 
the examination, that a Clifton 
fellow was pretty safe for the first 
scholarship, and that the other was 
a very near thing between Dart and 
me. Now you know that old Dart 
could not have come up to Oxford 
at all if ho had not got a scholar- 
ship, and it did not moko any dif- 
ference to me, because you always 
let me do what I want. So the 


fact is, that I did not (To quite 
my best in the last papers. I 
am as good as sure that it did not 
make the least difference in the 
world; for the dear old man is a 
perfect needier at a critical paper 
(Greek particles and scholarship 
tips, &c., you know), and was 
bound to lick me any way. Only 
I did not like to keep it dark from 
you, though of course he must never 
know anything about it; and you 
never saw any fellow so happy as 
he is; and so you must not be 
vexed, or at least must bave got 
over it before you see your affec- 
tionate son, Tommy. 

tl P.S . — Of course you will tell 
the mother, and she will make you 
forgive me, I know. I ran awfully 
well and happy; and tho fellows 
here are tremendously kind and 
jolly.” 

When I had finished reading 
this scholarly composition, and had 
breathed a sigh for the lost slang of 
my early days, it occurred to mo 
that I had a chance of praising my 
young friend for a virtue which 
even a parent could not deny him. 
And calling to mind an old tale of 
our university life, at which Sep 
and I were wont to smile when 
wo were careless undergraduates, I 
laughed, and said — u You should 
be thankful fur so honest a son, 
who did not ‘ keep it dark,’ as he 
might have done. Ho seems as 
anxious to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing as was Toby O'Connor, when 
he carefully engraved his name upon 
the stone which he afterwards flung 
tlirongh the dean’s plate-glass win- 
dow.” 

This anecdote had never before 
failed to raise a smile; but my 
friend was evidently in no mood 
for laughter. After a simper of 
acknowledgment, he carefully fold- 
ed up tho letter, and, smoothing 
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it witB Lis hand! continued Lis 
story. 

“Can you imagino my feelings 
'when 1 read this missivo 7 ” ho said. 
“ I could not speak ; so I threw it 
across the breakfast-table to Jessie, 
and wont away to my study. For 
a full half-hour there was no sound. 
Then I heard the door of the dining- 
room open, and my wife’s step in the 
passage. I called to her. When she 
t ame in. I saw that her eyes were full 
of tears. I took her in my arms, and 
begged her not to fret about it, say- 
ing that it was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, and that we must bear it 
together. I was quite choky, and 
she did not appear to hear mo. 
1 O Septimus,* she said, after a few 
minutes, * what luiye we done that 
Cod should have given us such a 
noble son?’ aud she burst out 
tobbing. I have long ceased to 
feel surprise at the behaviour of 
women. Every man marries a 
Sphinx. The power which that 
boy, with his frank manner, cheery 
laughter, and honest heart, (for I 
admit his charm, as who docs not ?) 
had got over his mother, who is no 
tool, 1 can tell you, was inexpli- 
cable. If ho had robbed the bank 
t j buy sweetmeats for the urchins 
of Little Britain, I believe that his 
mother would have cried for joy 
and gone to say her prayers. There 
is a peculiar beauty about a woman’s 
character; but as to expecting ra- 
tional conduct or logical argument, 
you might as well make a salad 
of roses or walk in high -heeled 
boots.” 

Septimus had now finished the 
anecdotes of his son. Leaning his 
head upon his hand, and looking 
across the table, he asked, “ What 
is my boy to be J ” 

“What does he wish to be!” I 
asked in turn. 

“ That is just what I asked him 
the other day,” said my friend, with 


a half smile; “and the young wretch 
suggested that ho should follow my 
profession.” 

“ Your profession ! ” cried I, in 
amazement. 1 had known Septimus 
all my life, and was well aware that 
he had never followed an occupation 
for more than six days at a time. 
The routine of work which ho 
planned on Monday morning, never 
could survivo the intervention of 
the following Sunday. 

My friend looked at mo rather 
comically and said, “ I am afraid he 
was laughing at mo. You know 
that I went in for all sorts of things 
when I was a young man. 1 was 
wild about art at one time; and 
once I seriously thought of making 
a fortune on the Stock Exchange. 
You remember my devotion to lite- 
rature, and how I studied architec- 
ture that year when we travelled 
together. I might have made some- 
thing of them, if I had not been so 
often anticipated by Mr Matthew 
Arnold, Mr Buskin, and others. It 
was not until I was engaged to Jessie 
that I took up ]>olitical economy, 
and found that 1 had been an un- 
productive consumer. It is a won- 
derful science, and makes humanity 
so simple, showing you that all men 
are very much alike, if you look at 
them in the right way, and don’t 
confuse yourself by the analysis of 
people's characters.” 

“ Well, Septimus,” I said, “ you 
can’t be surprised that your son 
should be as idle a young dog 
you were in your youth. Perhaps 
he may some day catch this science, 
as you did, for it is certainly in tlio 
air.” 

“ But,” said Septimus, “ the curi- 
ous thing is that ho is not idle at 
all. On tho contrary, he works 
veiy steadily, but hates to get any- 
thing for it. I have shown him 
bishops in their aprons, and judges 
in their gowns, but without the 
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slightest effect. When I took him 
into tho House of Commons he ex- 
pressed an opinion that all tlie 
members should wear wigs like the 
Speaker's, maintaining that no man 
could be revolutionary in a wig. lie 
uddod that, but for the head-gear of 
the lawyers, codification would be 
inevitable. When I introduced 
him to the peer of my acquaintance, 
he cross-questioned tho noble lord 
about his tenants’ cottages. 1 should 
suppose him to be entirely without 
reverence, if he did not sometimes 
burst into enthusiasm over peoplo 
of whom, for the most part, I have 
never heard, and who have certninly 
achieved no position. Hut, though 
he is without ambition, ho is so far 
from idleness, that his industry is 
almost a vice, lie not only pursues 
every study, which cannot possibly 
lead to fortune or placo, but ho occu- 
pies his spare timo with other peo- 
ple’s business. Some days ago my 
labourer (I had but one) abruptly 


loft the place, and on inquiry I 
found that Tommy, anxious to di- 
minish the surplus agricultural pop- 
ulation, had helped lum to emigrate. 
Ho is on tho point of delivering a 
series of lectures to our peaceful 
rustics, who have heretofore been 
perfectly satisfied with my penny 
readings, and by these means ho 
will probably depopulate tho vil- 
lage. He talks of a visit of inspec- 
tion to the valley of the Mississippi 
In short, I begin to fear that I am 
tho father of an agitator. A strange 
lad, of whom the only thing which 
you can safely predict is that he will 
do what he likes, and that his mother 
will abet him. Will you have any 
more wine 

“ One moment," I said. “ I only 
want to ask, What has become of 
tho borrowed Theodore 1 ” 

“ Ho is a very fair player at Polo," 
replied my host, “ You won’t have 
any more wine? Then let us join 
Jessie and my boy on the lawn.” 
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PILCHARDS AND PILCHARD-CATCHERS ; OR, HOW WE LIVE 
IN WEST PENWITII. 


“ Meat, money, and light, 

All in one uight ; " 

is on old Cornish rhyme describing 
the sudden coming in of a “ school ” 
of pilchards, and marking their 
threefold value. The “ light,” in- 
deed, is obsolete ; pilchard-oil is not 
burned in those days of paraftino, 
but sent up to Bristol, whence it 
is said to come out as “ best cod- 
liver oil.” But “meat” the fish 
still furnish in abundance, both 
fresh and dried, and also salted, 
to last on till after the now pota- 
toes are drawn. “ Monoy,” too (if 
the takes are good, and yet not so 
large as to bring down the price too 
much), is got from Spaniards and 
Italians for tho fumados, “fair maids” 
— squeezed pilchards packed inhogs- 
heads. And money was seldom 
more wanted in West Cornwall 
than at present. It was “ catching 
weather ” both for hay and com har- 
vest ; the potatoes “ aTe but slight 
tho year;” and as for tin, with 
imn, and coal, and timber at such a 
price, and men’s wages going up too, 
most of the mines are being worked 
at a loss.* “ Adventurers ” arc cry- 
ing out under repeated “ calls,” and 
pursers and managers, who usually 
have a pretty largo venture in tho 
concern, are looking serious. Tho 
men, too, though assucti mala — to 
what a Black Country miner would 
call wretched fare — find it hard to 
get along on their 50s. to £3, 10s. a 
month, “now that everything's so 
dear.” They arc emigrating in troops 
to Queensland, to Otago, to the 
Jiocky Mountains, anywhere but to 


the north, to which coal-owners vain- 
ly try to attract them by magnificent 
offers of £10 a-month. For those 
who stay, it is a happy thing that 
there is tho sea as well as the land 
to trust to ; a man who lias his cow 
and potato-patch, or little field of 
oats, or perhaps his sharo in a seine 
too, as well as his mining, can scarce- 
ly come to beggary; he can afford to 
work “under tribute,” taking liisown 
time, and dropping a day at mine 
when “tho farm-work” is heavy. 
Hard though times utc, many men 
far higher up in tho world have 
harder times than these “ crofters,” 
so many of whose “ improvements ” 
we pass on our way to see the “ lish 
tucked” down at Sennen Cove. No 
doubt their soil is very light ; — you 
can get nothing out of it unless you 
put plenty in ; hut this 1ms made 
tho natives anticipate Mr Monies 
system in a most effectual way ; 
everything that can possibly be- 
come manure “ is put to pile,” and 
when duly mellowed, the pile is 
spread over the grass, or dug iu 
'with fresh dung along with the 
seed-potatoes. Their farming is not 
particularly neat ; big granite rocks 
crop up somotimes in the middle of 
their fields, — they simply till round 
them ; leases are rare, and almost 
always “on lives," so that aman will 
hardly spend £30 (ay, it some- 
times costs as much as £SO) an 
acre in blasting out the rock. The 
smaller rocks of course they dig out, 
and build into tho polygonal fences, 
so like the old Etruscan work ; 
tho big ones, left in situ 9 waste some- 


* Unhappily, since this was written, mining has gone from bad to wor-i* : some 
mines are ipiite given up, others only keep their pumping- engine at work ; vwu the 
best have closed their poorer workings. 
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times a good tenth of tho ground, 
but then the crofter consoles himself 
by saying of the rest, “ the nearer 
tho bone the swoetcr the flesh. ,v 
Suchistheland, — what of the tillers? 
Well, of culture they have none, 
except what the prayer -meeting 
gives. They have forgotten their 
old legends, the memory of which 
still survives in local names. Tbo 
batt-play of the Celts (at which 
Diarmuid of tho beauty-spot was 
playing whon Fionn’s young bride 
lraintf fell in love with him), the 
wrestling, tho miracle - plays, are 
gone. The “round” or amphi- 
theatre in St Just is a prey to wan- 
dering showmen. A century ago, 
Bottrell (in his ‘West Penwith 
Stories ’) says, the 4 Tale of Troy ' 
and other romances used to be told 
beside the hearth-tires, and the best 
plough-horse was always called Hec- 
tor. We still have names like Occ- 
ator and Arcalus (Hercules) ; but 
the 4 Tale of Troy 9 is aH unknown as 
the 4 Iiitapodesa. 1 No doubt about 
it ; 44 romantic ” culture, such as it 
was, has died out among the masses 
in tho modem strugglo for exist- 
ence ; and Methodism, like Moham- 
medanism, cares only for culture of 
one kiud. Still, Methodism has 
kept the miner comparatively sober ; 
and tho conditions of his life must 
always preserve him from being 
wholly commonplace. For surely, 
not to speak of tho wonders be- 
low ground, the sight of the ever- 
changing sea ought to be an educa- 
tion in itself. Nay, an old stone 
hedge, moss and lichen clad, and 
gay in summer with foxglove and 
wild thyme and “ fiuger-aud-thumb ” 
anti hewkweod, and in winter rich 
with ferns and “penny pics,” and 
heather blanched by the sea winds — 
lias plenty of lessons for those who 
can read them. But if culture is 
rare, furl is plenty ; furze cut and 
stacked, and (alas 1) a sort of sham 


peat made by paring the grass and 
heather roots off the moors, and so 
giving almost the whole inland a 
look of utter desolation. “ Phoeni- 
cian ” cream, too, makes up for the 
little flesh-meat ; geese are growing 
“ against St Just feastenday fowls 
aro being fattened ingrutce urbi — 
ungrateful, inasmuch as it grumbles 
at the high prices of which its own 
railway is the cause. Cows, too, are 
no longer “eating up their profit” 
as they do in the dry seasons, when 
the calves are bound to be killed 
off almost as soon as they are bom. 
Why don't we havo reservoirs, we 
whoso soil of granite-sand wants 
a 44 shower every week-day, and two 
on Sundays”? The winter state 
of these pared moors, with the water 
lying in all tho little hollows, among 
the roots of ling and tetralix, and 
common heather (for Cornish heath, 
be it known, is only found on tho 
Lizard, and on a bit of serpentine 
near St Ives, and somewhere in the 
north-west of Portugal), shows how 
easily irrigation might be managed, 
and how tho reservoirs would save 
coal by supplying continuous water- 
power to the mines. 

But 44 tho call of the sea,” as it 
grinds over the SenncnCove sliingle, 
reminds us that we've not come to 
talk fanning, but to see pilchards 
44 tucked.” Here is Wliitsand Bay, 
a semicirclo with fully six miles 
diameter. The cliffs arc gentle 
compared with those of Tol-pcdn- 
Penwith on the south coast, but they 
are very tine for all that, and the 
sweep of the coast is grand. Look 
at Cape Cornwall to tho north, grim 
like a lion couchant ; and remem- 
ber, if you ore geological, that the 
Cape is “killas” (clay slate) with 
granite veins , and that it is just 
where the granite and tho killas 
join that the metallic lodes are 
found. Between the Capo and the 
Bay are some raised beaches which 
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you ought to sco ; but at present it 
is enough to notice the colour of the 
water — Homer’s purple a little way 
out, where the boats are clustering 
round their seiuos ; pale blue-green 
inshore, with a fringe of snowy 
foam edging the white sand. There 
are the Long-ships, with tlioir new 
lighthouse; the far-off “ Wolf-rock ” 
lighthouse looks like a pole rising 
out of a lump of snow. Scilly you 
can’t see, for tho “ lift” has dropped 
down almost on the horizon. Nor 
do you see tho Land’s End ; it is shut 
out by Pen-maen-dhu (black stone- 
liead), under which nestles Senncn 
Cove, the last village in England. 
Seamen Churcli-town is a mile or 
more inland ; — St Scnnen, I ought to 
say : his saintsliip hails (like most 
of the Penwith saints) from Ireland. 
He is that most ungallant Senanus 
on whom Moore wrote a “ melody ” 

(“ Oil haste, and leave this sum'll isle ”), 

and whose oratory and round toweT 
are on Scattery island, noar Kilrush. 
He is, in fact, the ivwu/iog of tho 
Shannon, or Shenan as Spenser calls 
it. 

Tho seines have been shot before 
we come up. There are two of 
them, one owned by a company of 
St Justers, and worked by men “ at 
wages;” the other, the original 
“ covers’ ” or poor men’6 seine. Tho 
former has a little steam-launch to 
wait upon it; and the company’s 
walled yard, under tho white green- 
shuttered Coastguard buildings, is 
complete in all its appliances — Lugo 
capstan, a rcservo of splendid boats, 
abundance of gurries (handbarrows), 
well-roofed bulking houses, now 
empty (they’ve taken nothing yet 
this season), with their oil-channels 
dry. The “ covers ” do things in a 
more makeshift, but, on tho whole, 
not less successful, way. Tho contrast 
is just what you often see in many 
places between the “ bloated Estab- 


lishment, doing its work as best it 
con with scanty means, and spick- 
and-span Dissent — a Shoreditch dis- 
trict church, for instance, and not 
for off a wealthy Clapton congrega- 
tional chapel. The result is much 
tho same ; each keeps the other up 
to the mark. I can’t say that there is 
so much love between the “covers” 
and tho others that thoy look on one 
another as partners to be beckoned 
unto; but at any rate they don’t foul 
one another if they can help it. 

Tho seines, which are now form- 
ing two circular walls round their 
respective takes, are nets at least 
160 fathoms long, and from 4 to 5 
fathoms deep. Each is carried out 
in a big boat, attended by a “ cock- 
boat.” Assoon as the “liuers” (“hue 
and cry ”) from the cliff signal that 
the shoal is coming near, the seine- 
boat pulls vigorously on,shootingthe 
seine as it goes, tho cock-boat stay- 
ing at the seine’s tail The fish, 
striking against the net, invariably 
follow the seine ; and the great ob- 
ject is to get so far ahead of tho 
“school” as to bo able to turn 
round and complete tho circle by 
rejoining tho cock-boat. If this is 
done, the fish are shut in in perhaps 
an acre of water, marked out by the 
corks which fringe the upper edge 
of the seine. When the two boatB 
have met, the men make a great 
splashing to drive the fish back, and 
thou carefully “ ’tach ” the not — 
haul up and fasten together tho two 
ends of tho wall so as to complete 
the circle, which is then gradually 
drawn tighter. The seine must bo 
dropped quickly, or the “ school ” 
gets away underneath it. At l’em- 
berth, a sweet little cove, west of 
that St Loy which alone of all 
these coves is wooded to the water’s 
edge, they lost their fish tho other 
day. “ I reckon they weren’t des- 
perate enough upon them,” a huer 
explained to me. “The fish do 
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soon take a settlement at this time 
of year." The fish charge the seine, 
hut fortunately not all together, else, 
of cou me, they would have suffici- 
ent power to break through. And 
now, if the water is smooth enough, 
the tucking is begun as soon as 
possible. Those neap tides are 
hot, for a strong tido will some- 
times hurst the net, or else sink it, 
.so that the fish get away over it. 
»Stcp into that little boat that's just 
going out, and you'll be in time to 
see the tuck-net cast. The tuck-net 
lits inside the now contracted seine, 
much as your two hands, set scoop- 
wihe, would lit inside a small wash- 
hand basin. At tho thumbs are 
two “hooks" — /.r\, foot-ropes; where 
the lingers touch is a “ cork ropo ; " 
and where the wrists touch is a 
“ braco ” or rope which is to ho 
pulled in to tho “ hooks ” as soon 
as the loose baggy ond of the tuck 
has sunk under the fish. A boat 
lies close by the two “ hooks," and 
the fish are kept away from it by 
bobbing up and down a big “ bool- 
dcr-stone '* until the bag is formed 
underneath them. Then the hug is 
lifted, and the living mass is brought 
to tho surface and scooped up dry 
into the boats. The grand thing is 
not to break the fish, for unless quite 
sound they are unfit fur " bulking.” 
A tuck-net will hold perhaps 700 
hogsheads, hut the men seldom care 
to lift anymore than 200; if it is a 
very good take, they will tuck twice 
or thrice before they empty tho 
seine. Sometimes they “ miss tuck” 
— tlu* lUli sink, or else get out between 
the “ hooks ; ” then of course they 
have to try again, hoping tho 
weather will keep calm. Now and 
then, they say, a “ school ” lias been 
kept in seine till salt for bulking 
lias coine over from Franco; but 
occasionally a close-packed “school” 
will nearly all get crowded to death 
if they arc kept in too long. This 


time the company bos “missed tuck” 
while the “covers” have already 
begun loading their boats. What 
a sight, as the silvery mass struggles 
and writhes as if it were one being, 
instead of myriadsof collective lives ! 
At every dip some fish flash off and 
splosh back into the water; it is 
like baling out quicksilver. 

On shore all is expectation. 
Young and old, miners and “ bal- 
girls,” have come down, either to 
carry back a string of fish — for if 
you stand near an unloading boat 
you can soon pick a score of “ wind- 
falls ” out of the water — or to earn a 
shilling or two by carrying to the 
bulkers. Anybody can do this. 
Tho boys who carry from tho boat 
along the bouldcr-pier up to tho 
yard are paid 3d. the journey ; tho 
girls and “ widows ” who keep tho 
bulkers supplied get fid. an hour. 
Many earn quite a tidy sum : unhap- 
pily All Saints' will soon be here ; and 
an urchin's remark, that that day's 
work was “ so many more pints for 
St Just feast,” shows how too much 
of the money goes. Good-templar- 
ism has not come down here before 
it was wanted ; the drinking is very 
little compared with the deep pota- 
tions of the northern miners, but it is 
often far too great for the food ; and I 
can't help thinking the mine-account 
dinners, with their unlimited Cornish 
punch, encourage it. A mine cap- 
tain who has eaten mutton and beef, 
and perhaps pork and pudding too, 
can carry a deal of punch ; but a 
pilchard-fed miner hod better keep 
to his “tea” unless he can improve 
his solids. Tho gulls, sitting by 
hundreds on the reefs, are also ex- 
pectant; they will come in for a 
share of broken fish, and of the 
refuse of those cleaned for “putting 
in salt.” 

As soon as tho first boat touches 
land the work begins : boys and men 
carry up maundsfull; girls hand them 
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in guivies to the “bulkers,” who 
range them in the “ houses ” with 
their noses outside ; other girls bring 
up salt for sprinkling between the 
layers. When the fish are piled up 
high enough, weighted boards will 
be placed on top, and the oil will 
begin to run out. Tbis “virgin oil ” 
is prized far above that which is after- 
wards squeezed out by stronger pres- 
sure. The long rows of heads set 
in salt, and facing outwards, make 
a pilchard-house look like a cellar 
full of little silver bottles. Not all 
the “ tako,” howeveT, is “put in 
bulk ; ” — a great deal is always sold 
for local consumption. No Cor- 
nishm&n ever eats a “fair maid,” 
but he is very fond of a salt pilchard 
boiled with new potatoes. Hut the 
“lift” has quite fallen, and we are 
in a mist melting into rain. No 
good for us to wait ; they’ll be all 
night tucking, and poor work it will 
be with no moon — though if you 
never saw the phosphorescence of a 
mass of fish out-gleaming the men’s 
lights, it would be worth while to 
stay till dark. I wonder whether 
Sennen Cove will ever “ progress ” 
so far as to use the magnesium light 
for night-tucking. Sut you must, 
please, before wc go, just let me 
walk up to the top of Pen-macn- 
dhu, and peer over into the Gamper, 
gloomiest of bays, with not even 
a boulder-beach, but cliffs sheer 
to the water. IIow black it looks 
to-night. — that tall island-rock, call- 
ed “ the Irish lady,” is in complete 
mourning. Nor can I distinguish 
round the bay those red and 
brown masses which simulate ma- 
sonry, and always seem, to me as if 
they were fragments of tho fire- 
wrecked wall of some city of Lyon- 
nesse. Hut close at my feet aTe 
blocks built on blocks, and “logons” 
lodged on the cliff edge, and lichen- 
clad piles which might be the lintels 
of some Cyclopean gate. Up to the 


huer’s hut! there is his horn — 
a magnified penny-trumpet; there 
are the black calico bogs (“bushes,” 
they used to be real boughs of furze) 
with which he makes his signals. 
He is happy, and yet anxious, for 
his pay is so much out of every take, 
and if tho fish break away he gets 
nothing. “Glad they've got fish" 
is tho greeting on all hands; to 
which you add the hope that the 
great men in Penzance will eventu- 
ally give them a good price for it. 
They say tho Italian market is not 
whatitwas; and somehave suggested 
that sinco the Pope is confined to 
the Vatican, the people don't keep 
Lout as well a* they did. “Tho 
Pope ” was a great Cornish toast ; 
those who hated liis doctrines feel- 
ing that at any rate he was right in 
making his subjects cat pilchards 
for forty days. Why not send some 
to London? It has been tried; 
but when tho Londoners wouldn’t 
cat tho wonderfully cheap mackerel 
sent up lost month (I am writing in 
Oct 1873) from tho south coast, — 
“ actually thought it was too cheap 
to be good,” — what chance can pil- 
chards have with a 350-mile journey 
before them? Where do the nets 
come from ? From Bridport, all the 
way; no home manufacture of them. 
But where do the fish come from? 
Where do herrings come from, if 
you please ? and arc sprats young 
herrings ? Pilchards, wherever their 
home may be, first appear on thesouth 
Cornish coast. Theyarethen moving 
westward, and are caught chiefly in 
drift-nets. They often stretch across 
to Ireland, whither the Comishmcn 
sometimes follow them — for tho 
Irish, intent on Home Buie, arc too 
apt to let the harvest of tho sea slip 
through their fingers. They then 
steal up the Bristol Channel ; 
for in mid - October thoy are com- 
ing down along the north Corn- 
ish coast, and arc much fatter than 
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when they went up. You are 
told that a shoal is sometimes stop- 
ped for hours oif Gamper Bay, un- 
able to stem tide and current and get 
round the Land’s End. Why don’t 
we put them into boxes as they do 
sardines ? I don’t know; very likely 
they’d be just as good, but they are 
not sardines, which are, however, 
occasionally found here. And now 
we'll go home. Koto how far the 
sand has drifted up the low valley 
which breaks the sweep of Wliit- 
saiid Bay. It is spreading, and 
will spread unless they plant couch- 
grass. Why should it spread now 
more than in old times? or is it 
periodic, like the glaciers? The mist 
is thickening ; we can’t see Cape 
Cornwall, and Chapel -Cam -Brea 
looms out over Kelynack downs 
thrice as grandly as his height en- 
titles him to do. As you look up at 
him, think of old I)r Borlase and the 
question of prehistoric burials. A 
Borlase has come to the front again, 
and is doing good archaeological 
work : but 1 wish they would bo 
more careful at their exploring; 
some of tkemhavo “scat” this poor 
chapel till scarcely one stone of it 
is left upon another. Now turn to 
the sea, so calm to your landsman’s 
eye and car: you can just hoar 
the water gently swirling round the 
rocks ; but I daresay on the bar of 
Porthcurnow, which used to bo 
the great harbour of Cornwall till 
evil spirits tilled it up with sand, 
there is such a swell that you could 
not land a boat. This Porthcurnow, 
south-east of Land’s End, is where 
the cable starts from which car- 
ries messages to India and all the 
world over. The Penwith folks are 
as proud of it as if it was their own 
invention ; but they don't over well 
liko the clerks, — “ a set of wild 
chaps, that neither fear God nor 
man ; I actually saw a lot of them 
on that rock fishing on Sunday,” 


said an old fisherman as lie*baited 
his conger - hooks. I hope they 
may do nothing worse; but some 
of them are said to be fellows who 
have failed for everything else — not 
exactly the men whom one would 
choose to send out as England’s 
representatives to far-away stations. 

The Porthcurnow sand is full of 
lovely shells, many microscopical ; 
and tiny echini too, smaller than 
the “cheeses” of the wild mallow; 
it is in fact shell, whole or pounded. 
Tregeaglc, that strange Cornish spirit, 
who is at once a form of the “wild- 
huntsman” (the Dartmoor Whist- 
man) and a real personage of no great 
antiquity, unjust steward to the 
Robartos family, is supposed to be 
employed in sweeping Porthcurnow 
free from sand; but his work is 
like tliat of the Danaides. Besides, 
as ho is often howling all night in 
Dosmcry pool on Bodmin downs 
(which pool he has to bale out 
with a pierced limpet), or being 
hunted over the said downs by 
black dogs, the sands naturally 
increase in bis absence. But our 
way does not lie by Porthcurnow ; 
neither will we turn into Senncn 
Church-town, though it does con- 
tain the “ first and last inn in Eng- 
land.” We’ll hasten back towards 
Sancreed, across a moor where, in 
daylight, I could show you the re- 
mains of beehive huts, and tho 
marks of fields where “ tho old men” 
grow pellets, that old-world grain 
still grown about Zennor and the 
Gurnard’s Head; and a fotjo or 
cave-dwelling, with arched roof, 
only half broken in by the archae- 
ologists, and two or throe of thoso 
“holed stones” (“crick stones,” 
good to euro rickety babies, and to 
rid grown people of rheumatism), 
which the folks who axe ashamed to 
talk any longer about “ rock-basins ” 
still make a mystery of. Here is a 
more modern memorial : on that huge 
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stone which yon can just see across 
the misty field, Wesley preached, 
on his first visit (they had built a 
chapel for him before he came again). 
Bound the same stone, we are told, 
seven Saxon kings once dined. I 
wonder wa» their experience like 
that of Andrew Boord (the “merry- 
andrew”), Henry VIII. ’s physician, 
who, having visited all Europe and 
port of Asia, found the fare worse 
in Cornwall than anywhere else, — 
Galicia, in which his Scotch friends 
were starved to death on their pil- 
grimage to St James's, not excepted. 
Those who come to Cornwall now 
think that wo have “changed all 
that,” and changed it very much for 
the better. 

Well, I've told you about the 
“tucking” at Senncn Cove. But 
the work here is nothing com- 
pared with what you may see at 
New Quay by Bodruthan Steps, or 
at Newly n (close to Penzance, just 
by the quaint little “ lost ” village 
of Mousehole), or at St Ives, the 
headquarters of the seine-Bhooting. 
Its M.P., Mr Magniac,* was lately 
congratulating St Ives on its lovely 
bay, and saying it ought to be a 
grand watering-place when it gets 
its railway. But the visitors mustn’t 
come at pilchard season ; for during 
the takes, and long after, St Ives is 
of the fish fishy. Senncn Cove is 
bad enough, but at St Ives you 
seem to bo plunging at every turn 
into pilchard-offal debris, and to bo 
living in an air which shows that a 
new fish-like smell may be just as 
bad as an ancient one. 

The south coast west of Newlyn 
has its fishing-coves too. Lovely 
they are ; but they don't do much 
in the way of seine - shooting. 
Their takes are principally in the 


drift-net, and they catch conger and 
pollack, and, above all, crabs and 
lobsters and crawfish — all sent 
away to London at so much a 
dozoti ; — not twelvo crustaceans, 
remember; it takes two crawfish 
or several moderate-sized crabs to 
make “ a fish.” 

Pomberth, the port of Buryan — 
and Porthgwarra west of it (what a 
sweet roll these Basque names have, 
like the sea on a soft afternoon ! it's 
the same with many of our sur- 
names, Penoluna, Bosanco, Amlrew- 
artha) — are both fishing village*. 
You should see them, and the 
inland behind them — much more 
interesting than the ugly close- 
pared north moors, where heather 
and furze have a hard struggle 
for life against the fuel-gathering 
crofter. Here there is furze 
shoulder-high, preserved for the 
sake of the Western Hunt; here, 
too, are plenty of prehistoric remains 
— notably the field of Boleit, with 
its “ nineteen merry maidens,” a fine 
stone circle, called dawns nviu, “tho 
maids' dance,” because, as usual, tho 
stones are girls who would dance on 
into .Sunday. Their musicians suf- 
fered the same fate;* there theystand, 
hard by — twohuge monoliths, k nown 
as “the pipers,” perhaps marking 
the spot where some great chiefs fell, 
if indeed (as tiny say) the whole 
stone record marks the hist battle- 
field between “Celt and Saxon,” 
where Atlielstan defeated Huwel, 
prince of Cornu-Britons. 

I mentioned Buryan, — you must 
see it ; its tower is one of the finest 
in the county. The church, as a 
type of the long, low, early-j>erpen- 
dicular churches of the district., is 
worth the restoration which the pre- 
sent rector is striving hard to bring 


* Fu.it : tin* reaction has even reached us ; and the local magnates, who have grown 
fat on tin and pilchards^ saw their candidate hiully beaten by a Tory, n conqurutivo 
stranger. 
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about. Its churchyard crosses, too, 
are remarkable oven in this land of 
crosses ; and tho remains of its 
painted and gilded screen — part 
was carried off from time to time 
to patch up the village pig- 
sties — are very curious. There is 
no trace of the prebendal buildings, 
— perhaps there never were any 
at all ; for, says Leland, “ their 
longoth to St Burycns a dcano and 
a few prebendarys that almost he 
nether ther. n Indeed, the last 
dean, Stanhope, might have quoted 
plenty of precedents for his non- 
residence. Thus, when Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall died, Edward 
I. claimed St lluryan as a royal 
free chapel, — “ a peculiar,” as they 
are called, — and gave it to his chan- 
cellor, Sir William do Hamilton, 
who was already dean of York, 
and holder of six or eight livings. 
Bishop Bitton (less courtly than some 
bishops of “the Georgian ago”) 
objected to a necessarily absentee 
dean, and a lawsuit followed which 
was not settled when the bishop 
died. Queen Isabella, again, got 
into hot water with Bishops Staple- 
ton and Grandison, f«»r putting in 
her chaplain, John do Maunte, 
whom Grandison excommunicated 
“ for neglect of duty, and disregard 
of his monitions ; ” and it was not 
till eight, years after that there was 
a grand making-up all round, — the 
bishop preaching a notable sermon 
at St Michael's Mount on (1 Pet. ii. 
25), “ Yo oto now returned to the 
shepherd and lash op of your souls ;” 
and absolving John, and the Vivians 
and others his abettors, on promise 
of amendment and renewal of tho 
oath of obedience. Not oven then, 
however, was John suffered to rest : 
the bishop hail excommunicated 
him for non-residence; the king, 
some dozen yoars later, turned him 
out altogotlier as being a foreigner, 
and kept the revenues for himself. 


No troubles of this kind beset non- 
resident Dean Stanhope. Disabled 
at Waterloo, he came to his crony 
tho Princo liegent for help. “I 
can’t do anything for you in the 
army" (said the Princo, who, we 
know, used to find out after dinner 
that he, too, had been at Waterloo) ; 
“but get ordained, and I can put you 
into something down in tho duchy.” 
Perhaps London was empty just 
then; anyhow, it was a bishop 
from the sister isle who was applied 
to in the terse stylo of H.R.H. the 
Comrnandcr-m-Chiof : “ Dear Cork, 
Please ordain Stanhope. — Yours, 
York.” To which, in due time, 
was received an equally terse reply : 
“ Dear York, Stanhope is ordained. 
— Yours, Cork.” So the honour- 
able and reverend became dean of 
Buryan, of course without the least 
intention of ever living near it. Mr 
Paynter made Boskcnua, in St Loy 
— the lovely glen that runs out near 
“tho Bucks” rocks — a marvel of lux- 
uriant growths. Mr Augustus Smith 
changed tho Scilly Isles from 
wretched nests of famine to thriv- 
ing go-ahead communities ; and in 
Trosco, tho islet on which he lived, 
ho forim-d a semi-tropical garden, 
tho like of which you could not 
see nearer than Madeira. But they 
wore mere laymen, hampered with 
the notion that office implies re- 
sponsibility : Dean Stanhope, being 
a churchman, could draw his large 
stipend and spend it {tie ctvur h'ger) 
mostly between New Bond Street 
anil Hyde Park Corner. 

But now there is no dean of 
Buryan; the deanery is divided — 
Buryan getting some .£5 70, St Levan 
£20 SO, St Sennen .£240, and tho 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners some- 
thing “for general purposes,” I 
suppose. And there are three re- 
sident parsons, one of whom, now 
eager to restore his church of Bur- 
yau, has built himself a fine Gil- 
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bert - gcott - looking house. But 
there is such a thing as being “ too 
late ; ” and that is what the Church 
is in West Cornwall at any rate. 
Tho thing is dead. Absentee deans, 
non-resident parsons, “anybody” 
for curate, — even this “ anybody ” 
living not among his people, but 
in some comfortable town, — all this 
lias dono its work. Bead in any 
“ Cornish Tales ” tho storieB about 
Parson Spry, and you won't wonder 
at “ Church feeling ” being at a low 
ebb. You see that it is so in St 
Levan parish. At tho very mo- 
ment when the tower - pinnacles 
begin to be visible from tho inland, 
rising like ears out of the little combe 
in which the church nestles close 
to the sea and yet cut off from it, 
you catch sight of a much more 
prominent object — a chapel, spick 
and span, just for all the world like 
a corjM dv garde in a fashionable 
quarter of Paris. At the same mo- 
ment, too, if you arc coming by tho 
bridle-track from Sermon green, you 
pass a quite different cliapel, next 
door to a big farmhouse, to which it 
stands in tho same relation as scores 
of little churches do to the “ great 
house,” to which, and not to the 
more or less neighbouring village, 
they belong. “Farmer” here is 
plainly “ patron ” of that whited 
barn, with rather shaky walls, on 
to which join three or four of his 
hinds' gardenless hovels, with thatch 
roped down, Irish fashion ; his pa- 
troiLsliip means that “ the supply,” 
“ local ” or otherwise, looks to him 
for toa and suchliko when service is 
over. Cornwall has improved in re- 
gard to liospi tali ty since W esley 'a day. 
lie, who could put up with locusts 
and wild honey as well as most men 
— nay, who rather liked such fare — 
yot notes the meagreness of las 
Cornish entertainment : “ the best 
place in the world for getting an 
appetite; the worst for satisfying 


it.” Think of him and John Nel- 
son, after a three hours’ preaching, 
going off black - berrying because 
“ everybody went home, and no one 
asked us to dinner.” And that 
square, substantial house — ugly with 
yellow door and (ye gods !) a bright 
brass knocker, — oh, so unlike the 
grand old farmhouses in Shrop- 
shire or Kent, or even the old Cor- 
nish “places,” like those at Botal- 
lack or Pondeon !— seems to promise 
plenty of the meat that perislieth 
in return for the latest news about 
tho New Jerusalem. That is just 
why the Established Church can't 
hope to get much hold of tho 
masses, such as they must for some 
generations continue to bo — nr not 
thoroughly even by means of her 
one remaining “ arm,” her Sunday- 
schools. She has no “latest news ; M 
she is too Scnpturnlly vague in regard 
to the tilings of the after- world to 
suit people who crave after certainty. 
Had she, since the Information, 
gone on carrying out tho programme 
sketched out in the Bubric and the 
Catechism, thing* might havo been 
different ; she might have prepared 
a whole people for truer, broader 
views. But slio let large popula- 
tions grow up in ignorance ; and 
ignorance must and will have cer- 
tainty about its poor selfish soul. 
The schoolmaster* and not the parson, 
is what is chiefly wanted now ; and 
everybody who cares for England’s 
future should try to “raise the 
standard ” at training-colleges and- 
suchlike, so that our teachers may 
be able to give “sweetness and light” 
as well as the three “ B*s.” In this 
way, outlying populations, like those 
in West Cornwall, may bo prepared 
for “tho Church of the Future;” 
but with tho Church of the present 
they will havo little or nothing to 
do. Here and there the llov. 
Positive Safety may galvanise tho 
dead body a little bit, hold revivals 
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dike his Methodist brethren, and 
"convert” folks wholesale ; but to 
the Church, as a whole, lie rather 
•does harm than good. But then, 
fortunately or unfortunately, he is 
•only to bo found here and there. 
One who has read Coleridge, and both 
the Newmans, and Carlyle, and all 
the rest of them — who has thought 
pretty much as Kingsley and Stop- 
fonl Brooke print — cannot go in for 
that kind of tiling, even for the 
sake of tilling his church, and being 
for a time the newest idol of a dis- 
trict. Nor yet can the man of gen- 
eral culture, who has lived in the 
world and lias been taught by those 
who have gone through the course 
that 1 have hinted at. The Rev. 
P. S. succeeds to some extent on 
the same principle on which the 
medicine-man of a savage tribe 
succeeds — he blows his own trum- 
pet; he is light, and everybody 
else is wrong. God “ deals with ” 
all souls in one way— in that par- 
ticular way which needs his spir- 
itual midwifery. Talk to him of 
the infinite variety of men’s minds, 
as diverse as their features, — what 
does he caret Procrustes was no- 
thing to him. Ill perfect, good f.iitli, 
— for he is no liypoerilo, is Positive, 
only "blinded by his solf-conccit,” 
incapable of seeing beyond the 
breadth erf his own line, — lie will 
force all minds into tin 1 same mould, 
make everybody else feel as he does, 
or say they so feel ; and then he’ll 
hand them a first-class ticket for the 
realms of glory. 

And this is what “ the masses ” 
want ; nothing but that will satisfy 
them. They cannot imitate Christ’s 
divine reticence, and be content to 
“ go to my Father aud your Father, 
to my God ami your God;” they 
can’t be satislied "to commit the 
keeping of their souls unto Him as 
to a faithful Creator.” No doubts, 
no “ ’dividual essence of truth,” for 
vol. oxvi. — xo. nccvn. 


them. Either by absolution, *or unc- 
tion, or assurance, they must get 
something definite ; and Positive is 
certain he can give it them : like Ba- 
laam’s, “ his eyes are opened ; ” he 
is in tlio secret of the Most High. 
So shake the medicine-bag, beat the 
conjuror’s drum, and let us feel at 
any rate that we have “ full assu- 
rance.” 

But others besides the Rev. P. 
S. can play the same game, with 
different counters. They go in for 
"carrying out the Church system 
in its entirety ; ” but when I hear 
their choirs shouting, “O Paradise ! 
’tin weary waiting here,” and 

"I greatly long to sec 

The siHM'idl place which my clear Lord 

In love prepin^ for me,’’ — 

I feel they are just Positive over 
again in another form, and I long 
to alter the words of that most 
ollbnsivc of hymns into something 
like "O blessedness! to work and 
strive fur God — to tread with steady 
feet the road which Christ our Lord 
hath trod.” Tlieir church system 
" takes ” in large towns, I believe ; 
and I quarrel with no honest way of 
serving God, hut only with the cruel 
exclusiveness, the denial of charity, 
which so many of the various Posi- 
tives evince. 

Here in A Vest Cornwall, however, 
this Church system does not an- 
swer. At St Levan the little church 
was " restored ; ” and it was truly 
restored — not cleared out and half 
built over again, but every bit of 
“ the old ” religiously preserved — 
a much more satisfactory way than 
imitating the French plan of doing 
all the work over again, and then 
hypocritically pleading that it is 
sur lea ancient i modules. And when 
it was reopened, they got the bishop 
down, and had banners and a pro- 
cession, headed by a cross - bearer. 
This was an awful offence in the eyes 
of people already vexed because the 
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church liailnot been moved some mile 
or more to meet the village, instead 
of being kept near the well and ora- 
tory of “ Levon an Irishman,” which 
you may still iind in a little ravine 
running down to the sea. “ Doesn’t 
seem as though we’d had the Refor- 
mation, does it?” said a bystander, 
narrower evon than Positive him- 
self. And I ani told the “ carrying 
out the Church system ” at St Levan 
has resulted in a congregation which 
several even of the least used of 
City churches could outnumber. 
But I don’t mean to spend all 
my time in the thankless task 
of enlarging on the fact that the 
Church of England, when she cut 
herself off to a groat extent from 
8upematuralism, lost her hold (for 
the present — I hope only for the 
present) on “the masses;” nor 
yet on the oft-told tale of extra 
neglect, and consequently extra 
dissent, in parts like Cornwall. 
Seeing St Levan Church so lonely, 
after having just passed that barn- 
chapel so well placed amid a centre 
of population, made me think, and 
thinking made, me sod. But enough 
of it ; the question will solve itself 
somehow. I much prefer “ levelling 
up ” to another letting loose of intol- 
erance such as seems to threaten 
them in Ireland since disestablish- 
ment. Meanwhile the slow work 
of enlightenment will prepare us 
for that Church of the Future which 
must come if men’s intellectual and 
theological progress is at all to keep 
pace with their material. 

Another cause of present failure 
in outlying places is the isolation of 
the clergy. Great and littlo Bethel 
have their grand field-days every 
now and then.* Big guns are sent 
down to make the wilderness re-echo 


with their roar ; and posters, green, 
red, and yellow, with letters six 
inches long, “ come out quite thick ” 
all over the district to rouse people’s 
expectations. The Establishment 
disdains this sort of work ; it leaves 
its clergy alone. The bishop can’t 
do everything, even when (like 
him of Exeter) il se mdtijiie , and 
may bo said to be always “going 
to and fro upon his huge diocese, 
aud moving up and down in it.” 
If his parish is not a centre for 
confirmations, a man can scarcely 
expect an episcopal visit, unless he 
happens to want a consecration 
after restoring church or enlarging 
churchyard. The archdeacon never 
goes near him ; lie draws his fees — 
what for, God knows ! — and gives 
him in return a fifth-rate charge, to 
listen to which is the greatest boro 
of the year. The rural dean does 
come round to see if the church is 
in repair ; hut even if the rural 
dean is a big gun, ho carefully 
leaves his ammunition at home on 
such occasions. If there are two or 
throe pounds to be picked up, some 
of “ the societies ” will send a depu- 
tation, often the driest of dry sticks, 
for the big guns of the Establish- 
ment are kept for the great centi-es. 
"Who ever hoard of a man like 
Canon I.iddon evangelising the 
Fens or "West Penwith 1 I object 
to the word “mission,” and to 
much that goes on under the 
name ; but what a moral help 
an order of preachers -would* he ! 
Now everything comes from tlio 
parson : if ho loses heart, all goes to 
the had ; and even if he keeps going, 
liis people somehow get to fancy 
that he can’t be much of a man since 
he is so neglected. Of course there 
are compensations here, as in most 


* Tho Wesleyans are wise in their generation. Their numbers have been declining, 
thanks to emigration and to the growth of sects— Bible Christian, Free Church, and 
suchlike ; ana so they hold their conference this year at Camborne, of all places in 
tho world. 
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things: isolation has bred inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, and has 
kept down sacerdotalism, — a pos- 
itive good, hut gained at the cost 
of much influence over the peoplo. 
Then, again, the cloigy, being lonely, 
have lost esprit de corps ; any lay- 
man can see that they have much less 
of it than any other set of men. Two 
laymen or two Nonconformists on 
the same platform can alford to 
take liberties with each other, to 
twit ono another pleasantly about 
their little differences ; two clergy- 
men scarcely ever venture on that 
sort of fun, of which, by the way, 
most meetings are so fond. They al- 
ways seem to have a secret dread of 
finding that they differ in essentials. 
I am sure they lose ground both by 
holding apart and by being as it were 
forgotten at headquarters. I don’t 
want an Archbishop’s Hill to bring 
the bishops in as tyrannical med- 
dlers ; but, as a Churchman, 1 do 
want the bishops to care moro for 
outlying places. I want to see our 
St Levans “worked” by earnest 
men who would give a yearly week, 
not of unreal excitement, but of 
practical teaching eloquently put; 
who would he as fervent about 
chastity and soberness und cleanli- 
ness as a red-hot “ missioncr ” is 
about ineffable mysteiies. Wo are 
but human creatures after all ; and 
rich as well as poor would think 
more of the parson if he was backed 
up in that way. Indeed, if such 
a system could bo well carried out, 
I would retract, and say that the 
Church is not too late even in 
West Pcnwitli. 

They who built St Levan cer- 
tainly thought first of God and 
then of themselves. One feels 
the same thing in most west Cornish 
“ Church towns.” The total absence 
of any old houses, Buch as you meet 


so often in the oolite country, is not 
wholly due to want or intractable- 
ness of material. They could and 
did build churches ; and granite 
houses would have lasted too : but 
probably ages after St Levan built 
his chapel, stone was never used 
for secular buildingB. Outside, 
the church has a transept, early 
English work, very rare hereabouts, 
where most of the churches were 
restored (by total rebuilding) some- 
time during the 15th century. The 
bench -ends are curiously carved 
and coloured, and so are the rem- 
nants of the rood-screen— not half 
so quaint and effective as the frag- 
ments at Bury an. One or two of 
the St Levan lancets have sand- 
stone quoins. How did they come ? 
lly sea, liko the flints found now 
and then on the little beaches, 
which, no doubt, were ballast ? * — 
from Caen? — or from Hayle, near 
St Ives, where the sand of the 
downs is in several places turning 
(they say) into solid rock? I like 
the look of St Levan inside ; greens 
and reds and neutral browns in 
woodwork are much bettor than 
the absurd blackness of some 
modern-antique oak, ot than the 
glaring yellow of polished pine. 
Look at the crosses in the church- 
yard ; one is seven feet high. 
Cornish crosses are seldom so ornate 
as the best of the Irish or Manx 
crosses, — granite is a stuhbomer 
material than “calp;” but they 
often have the same strange clothed 
figure of Christ, tied, not nailed on, 
which Mr Marcus Keane, in his 
‘Towers and Temples of Ancient 
Ireland,’ says “ is clearly pre- 
Christian, and Cuthite,” whatever 
that may be; and which others 
havo supposed to represent that 
Cuchullin of whom the Gael tell 
such weird stories. Mind you 


* Small flints, however, aic found also on the moors inland, as far as anjrthing here- 
abouts can be inland ; and they aro sometimes arrow-heads, sometimes cuppings. 
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see the coast west of St Levan. 
Forthgwarra is a dear little fish- 
ing cove, with tunnels through 
the rock, reminding you of that 
celebrated landing-place in Sark. 
Walk down over the boulders, aud 
look at the clear brown water, — 
brown with the shadow of the sea- 
weed, but so clear. It is pale green 
further out, where the white sand 
begins ; deep blue beyond ; — some- 
times with that rich dark tint, the 
very ofvo\J/, so rare in our latitudes. 
You don’t see such greens and 
bluos cast of Spitheod. Mr Brett 
has not a whit exaggerated in his 
this year’s (1873) pair of Cornish 
pictures. Every cove has its own 
colour. Hero the boulders are 
black, in the next they are milk- 
white. Here the low cliffs arc pale 
pink, hung with plentiful grey 
lichen ; a bowshot ofF they are 
lower still and reddish brown — sand 
predominating over rock. What is 
granite? Does it belong to tho 
Devonian system? or is it (as we 
used to think) a thing apart ? And 
“ regenerate granite,” as some of the 
books profanely call it ; — was granite 
ever melted up again after disinte- 
gration? Anyhow, it has existed 
long enough to appear as " rolled 
pebbles ” in the raised beaches 
which are such a curious feature 
of the north side of the Land’s 
End peninsula — about Wliit- 
sand Hay, and on towards St Just. 
On this south side, the cliffs, even 
where they are low, are generally 
columnar, often jointed so as to 
seem almost basaltic, as at the Chair 
Ladder near Tol-pcdn-Penwith (the 
holed head in the twisted head- 
land), both as fine pieces of rock as 
you can find anywhere in South 
Britain. 

And so our “ tucking ” walk has 
taken us further than I intended. 
We have somehow “ done ” a 
good deal of the south coast as 
well. It was worth doing ; but wc 


must not forget our pilchards, so 
here goes for a few more facts as to 
the fishery. Newlyn, as I said, is 
the headquarters of drifting, os St 
Ives is of seining. The former goes 
on in water of any depth: the seine 
(as we saw) must touch ground 
and have a smooth bottom ; it must 
also be as much as possible out of 
tho way of tides. In the drift-net 
tho mesh is large, so that the fish 
gets its head through though its 
body cannot follow. Hence, when 
hauled up, as it is some two hours 
after it was shot — at sunset, viz., 
and at sunrise, for then the fish arc 
liveliest — it presents a very curious 
appearance, stuck full of wriggling 
despairing creatures caught by their 
gills. A drift-boat is a joint-stock 
concern; but the “companies” don’t 
trouble themselves about drifting, 
they leave it to “the poor men.” 
It sometimes happens that in a bad 
season — i>., when the fish keep too 
faT out for the seines to get round 
them — the drifters do much the best 
of the two. For great is the uncer- 
tainty of seining; the quantity 
shipped from St Tves alone, for in- 
stance, has varied within the last 
quarter of a century from 7000 to 
nearly 30,000 hogsheads. In 1817 
so much was caught that some of the 
seines had to he kept in the water a 
fortnight, owing to tho lack of 
hands to take up the HsIl Hence, 
of course, the price varies : fresh fish 
from 2s. a long hundred, down^ os 
low as Gd.; ftnnadon from 85s." to 
35s. a hogshead of 52 gallons, hold- 
ing some 3000 fish. Naturally the 
wage-men have a share in tho 
“takes;” their wages — from 12s. 
to 15s. a-week — are supplemented 
by a sixth of the fish divided among 
thorn. The drifters don’t confine 
themselves to Cornwall ; they have 
fine sea-boats, and not only follow 
the pilchards to Ireland, but go 
after the herring all tho way up St 
George’s Channel — nay, not seldom 
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push on through the Clyde Canal 
into the North Sea. They come 
back in time foT the pilchards, who, 
however, arc not always regular in 
their appearance. In 1842 there 
was a take in Mount's Hay at the 
end of April ; and it is on record 
that in 1790 several “schools” 
were seen in February. The notion 
that they don’t emigrate, but keep 
near the bottom, is due to their 
being found in winter in the sto- 
machs of bigger fish. The scene 
when the drift-boats come ashore is 
even livelier than the bulking at 
which wo “ assisted.” Not only is 
everybody busy, but every one is 
shouting or screaming (your Cornish 
are vh pmple crictrd) ; tho jo utters 
(hawkers), who have driven down 
from inland, cracking their -whips 
and yelling out the highest they 
will give per hundred ; the wives 
eager to learn wlml sort of take it 
lias been; everybody pitching his 
voice at that sing-song which so 
bailies the comprehension of the 
monotoning Teuton. There is great 
fun and no iigliting, though the 
fishermen sometimes turn sulky, and 
won’t sell below a certain price. 
Soon every parish round will be- 
come St Ivcs-ish. Tho “crystal 
clear” -where you used to -water 
your horse is beset by half-a-dozen 
women pulling off the heads, and 
then deftly scooping out the insides 
witli their fingers. T wish thoy 
would understand that, put at once 
“to pile,” the fish offal makes the 
best of manures — quite os good as 
tlio refuse salt which is so largely 
used — but that left to lie about, it 
loses its goodness, besides decidedly 
being “ matter in the wrong place.” 
It is a pretty sight to see a com- 
pany of drift-boats ranked like a 
miniature fleet in order of battle. 
A line of nets, each some twenty 
fathoms long, will stretch three- 
quarters of a mile. Tho chief 
danger to the gear is from tho keels 


of passing vessels, which ar* there- 
fore signalled off by burning a wisp 
of straw. For drifting, tho sea 
must not be too clear; sometimes 
if you look down you can see the 
net through all its seven fathoms of 
depth, gleaming like a lattice-work 
of fire. At such times the fisli are 
pretty sure to swerve aside. Two 
hogsheads per boat is a fair take, 
but a boat has sometimes taken up 
twenty hogsheads at one liauL The 
drifters always take their lines out 
with them, and find plenty of work 
in capturing tlio hake, and conger, 
and pollack, which are preying on 
the “ school,” even gnawing of!* the 
fish caught in the drift-meshes. Dog- 
fish, too, good for the lobster-pots, 
are sometimes caught in enormous 
numbers : thoy are so bold that you 
can catch them with the hand as 
thoy run at the bait, but beware of 
the terrible hook with which their 
fins are armed. 

St Ives is “ Forth la ; " la or Ivo 
being either (it does not much mat- 
ter which) an Irish king’s daughter 
or a Persian bishop who somehow 
got to Ireland and then came across. 
Camden says its old name was Pen- 
dennis (Pen-dinas, the fortified head- 
land), which is also the name of 
the cape at Falmouth. Like 
Marazion, Penzance, and several 
other Cornish towns, it is ecclesi- 
astically but a chapelry, helped 
out by Queen Anne’s bounty. St 
la’s chapel and town have long been 
buried under the sand, and not till 
1410 did the Pope give leave for a 
new eliapel — the present St Ives 
Church. Tho drifters and their 
works sink into insignificance be- 
side tho 180 or more seines yearly 
fitted out at St Ives. The fishing- 
ground is small ; and among such a 
number of competitors quarrels must 
be sure to arise ; so since 177G the 
mode of procedure lias been settled 
by Act of Parliament, dividing the 
bay into six “steins” or stations. 
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and providing that when a boat 
has shot its seine, successfully or 
not, it 'must give place to another. 
We saw how the “ tucking ” was 
done, and the “ bulking ” in the fish- 
cellars or “ places” (“palaces” they 
are called about Mevagissey). After 
lying in bulk about a month, and 
getting rid of the best of their oil, the 
fish are carefully woshecLond packed 
in hogsheads with looseisli slaves, 
so that when the fish aro pressed, 
all the remaining oil and pickle may 
be run off. Besides the “virgin 
oil ” aforesaid, from two to five gal- 
lons are squeezed from every hogs- 
head. The fish can’t be worth 
much after all this squeezing; the 
Italians used to think they were 
smoked, hence fttmnJos ; and 
Norden, writing at the end of the 
fourteenth century, says: “They are 
preserved by fuminge and drying; 
and the dried ware they canye into 
Spayne, Italic, Venice, and divers 
places within the Straytes, where 
thoy be very vendible." Seining is 
more modem than drifting, but its 
antiquity is respectable. Carcw 
(‘ Survey of Cornwall,’ 1G02) says : 
“ The least of their fish in bigness, 
greatest for gain, and most in num- 
ber, is the pilchard. Thoy come to 
take their fend of the fresh between 
harvest and Allhallowtide, and were 
wont to pursue the brit upon which 
they feed into the havens, but are 
now forestalled on the coast by the 
drovers and seiners.” And now you 
know all that I know, and I tlunk 
all that you need know, about the 


way in which they catch their fish 
in West Cornwall, and tho sort of 
coaBt on which they catch them. Of 
those who catch, Murray says : “They 
are, like all Comishmen, impatient 
of continuous labour.” I should 
say it was just tho opposite ; they 
don’t ever rush furiously through a 
short spell of work, as tho Noreo 
herserh'r navvy does, and then for 
a whilo subsides ; but they are al- 
ways at it, dung-dabbing or potato- 
hoeing, or patching their boots, when 
they’re not “ on day corps at haL” 
Unhappily, some of them have no 
land to be busy on. Oh, if I were 
a West Cornwall landowner, I’d 
take care that this want should 
exist no longer ! There are hundreds 
of acres crying — “ Till me ; barren 
as I look, I can grow the gross of a 
cow, or potatoes enough for a fam- 
ily;” and there ate hundreds of men 
just now (May 1874) on half-work 
at the mines, men whom England 
can’t afford to lose. Big farms may 
pay host in tho short run, but men 
of the right sort pay better in tho 
long; and ourPcuwith miner-fisher- 
cottier is one of the right sort. 
Better “the Duchy” should buy 
back the moors, and let them out 
in allotments, — of course on good 
socurity, tho men renting them not 
as individuals but in associations, 
— than that in these bad times 
this sturdy useful race should bo 
suffered to dwindle away. “ Fish, 
copper, and tin,” is the old Cornish 
toast; and why not “peasant-fann- 
ing ” too 1 
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T11E STORY OF VALENTINE; 
AND HIS BROTHER. 

TART IX. — CHAPTER XXV. 


“ So Mr Pringle is on the other 
side,” said Mary Pcrcival. “ Perhaps 
it is just as 'well, considering all 
things.” 

“ Why should it ho just as well ? ” 
said Violet, with a spark of fire 
lighting up her soft eyes. “Is 
unkindness, and opposition among 
people ■who ought to ho friends, 
ever ‘just as wclTfl You are not 
like yourself when you say so ; ” and 
a colour which was almost angry 
robe upon Vi’s delicate cheek. 

“ My dear, I have never concealed 
from you that I want to kec]} you 
and V al apart from each oilier,” said 
Miss Percival, with an injudicious 
frankness which I have never hcen 
able to understand in so sensible a 
woman ; but the most sensible per- 
sons are often foolish on one special 
point, and this was Alary’s particular 
weakness. 

“ Why should we be kept apart 1 99 
said Violet, with lofty youthful in- 
dignation. “ Nobody can keep us 
apart — neither japa’s politics nor 
anything else outside of ourselves.” 

“ Vi ! Vi ! 1 don’t think that is 
how a girl should speak of a young 
man.” 

“Oh, I cannot bear you when 
you go on about girls and young 
men!” cried Violet, stamping her 
small foot in the vehemence of her 
indignation. “ Is it my fault that 
I am a girl and Vul a boy ? Must I 
not be friends with him because of 
that, a thing we neither of us can 
help, though I have known him all 
my life t I5ut we are fast friends,” 
cried Vi, with magnificent loftiness, 
licr pretty noslrils dilating, her 
bright eyes Hashing upon her com- 


panion. “Neither of us think for 
a moment of any such nonsense. 
We were friends when wo were 
seven years old, and I would not 
give up my friend, not if he were 
twenty young men ! 99 

“You are a foolish little girl, and 
I am sorry for you, Vi,” said Mary, 
shaking her head. “At any rate, 
because you arc fond of Val, that is 
no reason fur being uncivil to me.” 

At these words, as was natural, 
Violet, with tears in her eyes, flew 
to licr friend and kissed her, and 
begged pardon with abject penitence. 
“ But I wish I had nothing more 
on my mind than being friends with 
Val,” the girl said, sighing, “ or the 
difference of people’s politics. Of 
course people must differ in politics, 
as thc> do in everything else. I am 
a Liberal myself. I think that to 
resist everything that is new, and 
cling to everything that is old, 
whether they are bad or whether 
they are good, is very wrong. To 
choose what is best, whether old or 
now, is surely the right way." 

“ Oh, you are a Liberal yourself 1 ” 
said Alary, amused ; “but I don’t 
doubt Val could easily turn you 
into a Conservative, Vi.” 

“ Val could not do anything of 
the kind,” said Violet, with some 
solemnity. “ Of course I can’t have 
lived to be twenty without thinking 
on such subjects. But I wish I had 
nothing more on my mind than that. 
Both Liberals and Conservatives 
may be fond of their country, and 
do their best for it. I don’t like a 
man less for being a Tory, though I 
am a Liberal myself.” 

“ That is very satisfactory for us 
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Tones, jny dear,” said Mary, 44 and 
I am obliged to' you for your mag- 
nanimity ; but what is it then, my 
pretty Vi, that you have upon your 
raindf ” 

The girl paused and let fall a 
few sudden tears. “Mary,” she 
said (for there was a Scotch tie of 
kinship between them also which 
made this familiarity admissible), 
“ 1 am so frightened — and I don't 
know what 1 am frightened at. 1 
foci sure papa means to do some- 
thing more than any one knows of 
against Val.” 

“Against Yal ! he means to 
oppose his election, no doubt, and 
give Lord Eskside and our side all 
the trouble possible : wc know 
that !" cried Mary, who was a politi- 
cian of the old school. 44 These are 
always the tactics of the party — to 
give as much trouble, and sow as 
many heartburnings as possible; 
though they know they have not a 
chance of success.” 

“I suppose it is just what the 
Tories would do if they were in the 
same position,” said Violet, natu- 
rally on the defensive. 44 But all 
that is nothing to me,” she cried ; 
“ if people like to fight, let them : 1 
don’t mind it myself — the excite- 
ment is pleasant. But, of course, 
you know better than I do — are you 
sure there is nothing more than fair 
fighting that papa could do to Yal V ’ 

“ I am sure your papa is not a 
man to do anything inconsistent 
with fair fighting,” said Mar}', 
evasively, her curiosity strongly 
xoused. 

This stopped Yiolet once more. 
She gave a heavy sigh. 44 1 hear 
them say that everything is fair in 
an election contest, as everything is 
fair in war.” 

“ Or love.” 

44 1 don’t understand such an 
opinion,” said Yiolet, rising to her 
feet and striking her pretty hands 
together in impatience. 44 If a thing 


is wrong once, it is wrong always. 
Lovo ! they call that lovo which 
con be pushed on by tricks and lies; 
and people like you, Mary — people 
who ought to know better — say so 
too. Of course, one knows yon 
cannot think it,” the girl cried, with 
a quick-drawn breath, half sob, half 
sigh. 

44 Well, dear, I suppose we all 
give in to tlio saying of things which 
we don’t think,” said Miss Pcrcival, 
deprccatingly ; 44 but, Vi, you have 
made me curious. What is it your 
father means to do ? ” 

44 1 wanted to ask you that; wliat 
can ho do ? Can ho do anything 1 ” 
said Yiolet. Mary looked at the 
impulsive girl, not knowing what 
to answer. Vi was true as truth 
itself in her generous young indigna- 
tion against all unworthy strategy — 
and she was 44 fond of” and 41 friends 
with ” Yal, according to the childish 
phraseology which, in tins respect 
at least, she chose to retain. But 
still even Violet’s innocence was a 
reason for not trusting her with any 
admission that Valentine was open 
to special attack. >Sho might 
assail her father with injudicious 
partisanship, entreating him to 
witliliohl from assaults which he had 
never thought of making ; so that, 
on the whole, Mary judged it was 
judicious to say nothing as to any 
sjiecial flaw in the young candidate’s 
armour. She shook her head. 

44 1 cannot think of anything that 
could he done against Valentine,” 
she said. 4 4 He has been a good 
boy, so far ns wc know ; and when 
a hoy is not a good boy, it is always 
found out. Sir John is to propose 
him, and Mr Lynton of the Linn to 
second, — lie could not have a better 
start ; and dear old Lord Eskside to 
stand by him, to get his wish at Inst,”’ 
said Mary, with a little glimmer of 
moisture in her eyes. 44 You yonng 
things don’t think of the old people. 
It goes to my heart, after all their 
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disappointments, to tliink they will 
have their wish at last.” 

Violet did not make any reply. 
Though she was a Liberal herself, 
and looked upon politics generally 
from such on impartial elevation of 
good senso, it was no small trouble 
to poor Vi to know that she could 
not even pretend to be on Val- 
entine’s side at this great mo- 
ment of his life; — could not go 
with Lady Eskside’s triumphant 
party to see him done honour to in 
the sight of all men; could not 
even wear a bit of ribbon, poor 
child, for his sake, but must put on 
the colours of snuffy Mr Seisin, 
and go with her mother to the 
opposition window, and pretend to 
look delighted at all the jokes that 
might be made, and all the assaults 
upon her friends. Violet would not 
allow how deeply she felt this, the 
merely superficial and necessary 
jmrt of the situation ; and, in real- 
ity, it was as nothing to her in 
comparison with the dread in her 
heart of something more, she knew 
not wliat — some masked battery 
which her father’s hand was arrang- 
ing. She took Mary out to show 
her the improvements which were 
being made at the 1 rowan, the new 
rooms which wctc almost finished, 
and which would make of the poor 
little cottage a rustic villa. Joan 
Moifatt, whose nest had not been 
interfered with, though Mr Pringle 
had bought tlio place, came out as 
she heard the voices of the ladies, to 
take her share in tho talk. Jean 
had now tho privileged position of 
an old servant among tho Pringles, 
and still acted as duenna and pro- 
tectress to Violet on many a sum- 
mer day when that little maiden 
escaped alone with her maid from 
Moray Place. Mr Pringle hod been 
getting on in his profession during 
those yearn; not in its honours, 
the tide of which lie had allowed to 
go past him, but in its more sub- 


stantial rewards. He w%s better 
off, and able to afford himself tho 
indulgence of a whim; so the 
Ilowan had been bought, half in 
love, half in hatred. In love, be- 
cause the children, and Violet espe- 
cially, were fond of the' little place ; 
and in hatred, because it commanded 
the always coveted domain of Esk- 
side. 

“ You arc a Liberal too, I under* 
stand, Jean,” said Mary ; “you are 
all Mr 1 loss’s enemies up here.” 

“I wish lie might never have 
waur enemies,” said old Jean, “ and 
that’s no an ill wish ; but I’ll never 
disown my principles. I’ve aye 
been a Leeberarfrom the time of the 
Iteform Bill, which made an awfn' 
noise in the country. There’s nane 
o' your contests worth speaking o’ 
in comparison with that. But I’m 
real distressed that there’s an oppo- 
sition for a’ that. AW11 no get our 
man in, and we’ll make a great deal 
o’ diapeace ; and two folk so muckle 
thought of in the country as my 
lord and my lady might have gotten 
their way ior once. I canna bide 
tlie notion of going again’ Mr Valen- 
tine; but he’s a kindly lad, and 
will see that, whatever you are, ye 
maun gang with your pairty. Lord 
bless the callont ! if it was for nae- 
tliing but yon chicken-pie, he’s a 
liantlo mair to me than ony Edin- 
burgh advocate that was ever bom. 
But you see yoursel, Miss Percival, 
how we’re placed; we maun side 
with our ain pairty, right or 
wrang.” 

“Yes, I sec the difficulty of the 
position,” said Mary, laughing, “ and 
I shall make a point of explaining 
it to VaL” 

“ Do that, mem," said Jean, seri- 
ously. She did not see any joke in 
the matter, any more than Vi did, 
whose mind was in a vory disturbed 
state. 

“ And I suppose your son will be 
of your mind!” said Mary, not indis- 
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posed to .a little gentle canvassing 
on lier own part. 

“ I couldna undertake to answer 
for John/ 1 said the old woman; 
“ nor I wouldna tamper with him,” 
she added, “ for it’s a great respon- 
sibility, and he ought to judge for 
himself. There’s one thing with 
men, they tak a bias easy, and 
John was never a liberal on con- 
viction, as yo may say, like his 
faither and me ; and lie has a* the 
cobbling from the House, and a' the 
servants’ work, and my lord’s shoot- 
ing boots, and so forth, and noo and 
then something to do for my lady 
liersd; so I wouldna say but he 
might have a bias. It's a grand 
thing to have nac vote,” said Jean, 
meditatively, “and then ye can 
have the satisfaction of keeping to 
your pairty without harming your 
friends on the other side.” 

Jean expressed thus the senti- 
ments of a groat many people in 
Eskside on the occasion of this elec- 
tion. Even some of the great tenant- 
farmers who were Liberals, instead 
of delighting in the contest, as per- 
haps they ought to have done, 
grumbled at the choice set before 
them, and regretted the necessity 
of vexing the Eskside family, old 
neighbours, by keeping to their 
own party. For Val Iioss, os they 
all felt, was, on the whole, a much 
more appropriate representative than 
“ a snuffy old Edinburgh lawyer,” 
said one of the malcontents, “ with 
about as much knowledge of the 
county as I have of the Parliament 
House.” “ But ho knows how to 
bring you into the Parliament 
House, and squeeze the siller out of 
your pouch and mine,” said another. 
The Parliament House in question, 
gentle Southern reader, meant not 
the House of Commons, but the 
W estminster Hall of Edinburgh, into 
which, or its purlieus, it was quite 
easy to got with Mr Seisin’s help, 
but not so easy to get out again. I 


am afraid, indeed, that as the Liberal 
party was weak in the county, and 
there had been no contest for some 
time, and no active party organisa- 
tion existed, there would have been 
no attempt to oppose Valentine at 
all but for the determination of Mr 
rringle, who, without bringing him- 
self very prominently forward, had 
kept his party sharply up to the 
mark, and insisted upon their action. 
That they had no chance of success, 
or so little that it was not worth 
calculating upon, they all acknow- 
ledged ; but allowed themselves to 
he pushed on, notwithstanding, by 
the ardour of one tierce personal ani- 
mosity, undisclosedand unsuspected. 
Mr Pringle had been gradually 
wound up to this by the processes of 
many years; by the facts of Val’s 
arrival at Rosscraig, so unlike those 
which ought to have attended the 
coming home of the lieir; and by 
the *till more aggravating fact that 
the district had forgotten all about 
these, and that only himself cher- 
ished any recollection of the curios- 
ity and questioning, once so general, 
as to tliis child, who had been so 
strangely dropped at the old lord’s 
door. I think if other people had 
recollected it, and if any sort of 
stigma had remained upou Val, tho 
feelings of the heir - presumptive 
would have been less exaggerated ; 
but to find that everybody had 
forgotten these auspicious circum- 
stances — that even his insinuations 
ns to tho lad’s love of low company, 
though sufficiently relished for tho 
moment, had produced no permanent 
impression — and that tho world in 
general accepted Valentine with 
cheerful satisfaction as Richard Ross’s 
son and Lord Eskside’s heir, without 
a doubt or question on the subject, 
— all this exasperated Mr Pringle 
beyond bearing. No passionate re- 
sentment and sense of injury like this 
cau remain and rankle so long in a 
mind without somehow obscuring 
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the moral perceptions; and the man 
hod become so possessed by this con- 
sciousness of a wrong to set right 
and an injury to avenge, that it got 
the better both of natural feeling 
and morality. He did not even 
feel that the thing ho meditated 
was beyond the range of ordinary 
electioneering attack; that it strain- 
ed every law even of warfare, Ind 
exceeded the revenges permitted 
to civilised and political men. All 
this he would have seen in a mo- 
ment had the case not been his own, 
or had the circumstances been dif- 
ferent. 1 le would have condemned 
any other man without hesitation; 
would have solemnly pointed out to 
him the deliberate cruelty of the pro- 
ject, and the impossibility of throwing 
any gloss, even of pretended justice, 
over it. For no virtuous impulse 
to punish a criminal, no philan- 
thropic purpose of hindering the 
accomplishment of a crime, could 
be alleged for what he meant to do. 
The parties assailed were guiltless, 
and there was no chance that his 
assault, however virulent, could 
shake poor Val’s real position, how- 
ever much it might impair his 
comfort, lie could scarcely, even 
to himself, allege any reason except 
revenge. 

Meanwhile Val had been sum- 
moned home. He had spent Christ- 
mas with liis father, and since then 
had travelled farther afield, visit- 
ing, though with perhaps not much 
more profit than attended liis tour in 
Italy, the classic islands of Greece. 
It was early spring when the sum- 
mons reached him to return without 
delay, everything in the political 
horizon being ominous of change. 
Val got back in March, when the 
whole country was excited by the 
preliminaries of a general election. 
He had been so doubtful of the 
advantage of the abundant English 
society he had enjoyed abroad, that 
he was comforted to find himself in 


English society at homo, jwheie it 
was undeniably tho right thing, 
and natural to the soil. When he 
arrived at Eskside there was a great 
gathering to meet him. His ad- 
dress was to be seen at full length 
on every hit of wall in Lasswado 
and the adjoining villages, and even 
in the outskirts of Edinburgh ; and 
the day of nomination was so nearly 
approaching that he had scarcely 
time to shako himself free from the 
dust and fatigue of his journey, and 
to think of the speech which it 
would be necessary to deliver, in 
answer to all the pretty compli- 
ments which no doubt would be 
showered upon him. Val, lam afraid, 
was a great deal more concerned 
about making a good appearance on 
this occasion, and upon conducting 
himself with proper manly coolness 
and composure — as if being nom- 
inated for a seat in Parliament was 
a thing which had already happened 
to him several times at least in his 
career — than about the real entry 
into public life itself, the responsi- 
bility of on honourable member, or 
any other proper subject of serious 
consideration. When he asked after 
everybody on his return, the digni- 
fied seriousness with which he was 
told of the presence of the Pringles 
at the Hewan did not affect the 
young man much. “ Ah, you 
never liked poor Mr Pringle, grand- 
ma,” he said, lightly. “1 have 
little occasion to like him,” said 
Lady Eskside ; “ and now that he 
is tho getter up of all this opposi- 
tion, tho only real enemy you have, 

my own boy ” 

“ Oh, enemy ! come, grandma, 
that is too strong,” said Val. “If 
I never have any worse enemy 
than old Pringle, £ shall do. But I 
am sorry they are on the other 
side,” he added, with a boyish 
thought that his blue colours would 
have looked prettier than ever near 
Violet's bright locks, lie paused 
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a moment, and then burst out with 
a laugh. “ 1 wonder if they will 
put her into old Seisin’s yellow 
ribbons/' ho cried, quite unaware 
liow dreadfully he was betraying 
himself. “I\>or Vi !” 

Lady Eskside and Mary looked 
at each other — tlie one with a little 
triumph, the other with horror and 
dismay. It wa9 my lady whose 
face expressed tlio latter sentimonts. 
She had constantly refused to be- 
lieve that Val had ever “ thought 
twice ” of Sandy Pringle's daughter. 
Even now she assailed Mary in- 
dignantly, as soon as Valentine’s 
back was turned. “ What did you 
mean by giving me such a look? 
Do you mean that a boy like that 
cannot think of a girl he has known 
all his life without being in love 
with her ? My dear Mary, that is 
not like you. I was laughing my- 
self, I confess,” said the old lady, 
who looked extremely unlike laugh- 
ter, “at the idea of their yellow 
ribbons on Vi’s yellow hair. The 
little monkey ! setting herself up, 
forsooth, as a Liberal ; I'm glad 
the colours are unbecoming,” Lady 
Eskside concluded, with tlio poorest 
possible attempt at a laugh. 

Mary made no reply — but she 
was much more prepossessed in 
favour of Val than she had ever 
been. Women like a man, or 
even a boy for that matter, who 
betrays himself — who has not so 
much command of his personal sen- 
timents but that now and then a 
stray gleam of them breaking forth 
shows whereabouts lie is. Mary — 
who had taken Violet under her 
protection, determined that not if 
she could help it should that little 
girl fall a victim, as she herself had 
(lone— was entirely disarmed by the 
boyish ingenuousness of liis self- 
disclosure. She thought with a 
half sigh, half smile, once more, as 


she had thought that summer day hy 
the linn, that this boy might have 
been her son had things gone as 
they should — that he ought indeed 
to have been her son. Sometimes 
this is an exasperating, sometimes a 
softening thought, and it came to 
Mary on tliis occasion in the molli- 
fying way. 

‘\I)on’t ask mo anything about 
Vi,” slic said to Valentine the same 
evening. “ You know I never ap- 
proved of too much friendship be- 
tween 5 you; she is your enemy's 
daughter.” 

“What do you call too much 
friendship ? ” said Val, indignantly. 
“If you think 1 am going to give 
her up because her old father is on 
old fool, and goes against us, you 
are very much mistaken. Why, Vi ! 
I have known Iigt since I was that 
high — letter than Sandy or any of 
them.” 

“ Her father is not so dreadfully 
old," said Mary, laughing; “anil 
besides, Val, I don’t put any faith 
in him ; his opposition is a great 
deal more serious than you think.” 

“ Well, I suppose he must stick 
to his party,” said Val, employing 
in the lightness of his heart old 
Jean's words; “but I know very 
well,” lie added, with youthful con- 
fidence, “that though he may ho 
forced for the sake of his party to 
show himself against me, he wishes 
me well in his heart.” 

“ You are convinced of that ? " 

“ Quite convinced,” said Val, with 
magnificent calm. Indeed I rather 
think the boy was of opinion that 
this was the case in the world gen- 
erally, and that however outward 
circumstances might compel an in- 
dividual here and there to appear to 
oppose him, by way of keeping up 
his party or otherwise, yet in their 
hearts the whole human race wished 
him well. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was on a bright spring morn- 
ing that the nomination of a knight 
of tho shire to represent Eskshire 
in Parliament took place in Castle- 
ton, the quiet little country town 
which was not far from the Duke's 
chief seat, and tolerably control 
for all the gentry. Tho party from 
Eskside drove over in state, my 
lord and my lady, with Miss 
Percival and Yal, in the barouche, 
and with four horses in honour of 
so great an occasion. They were 
all in high spirits, with hopes as 
bright as the morning, though I 
think Valentine thought more than 
once how pleasant it would have 
been to have had little Vi sitting 
bodkin nil the front seat of the car- 
riage between himself and his 
grandfather. There would have 
been plenty of room for her, though 
I don’t know that this would have 
been considered quite a dignified 
proceeding by my lady. The little 
town was all astir, and various 
cheers were raised as Lord Eskside 
and Yal went into the committee 
room ; and my lady and Mary went 
on to the hotel which was in their 
interest, — a heavy, serious, old, grey 
stone house in the marketplace close 
to the hustings, from one of the 
windows of which they were to 
witness the nomination. On the 
other side stood tho other hotel 
where Mr Seisin’s supporters con- 
gregated. When Lady Eskside 
took her place at the window 
specially reserved for her, there was 
a flutter of movement among tho 
crowd already assembled, and many 
people turned to look at her with 
interest scarcely loss than that with 
which they would welcome the 
candidate and his supporters. Lady 
Eskside was a great deal older than 
when we saw her first ; indeed, quite 


an old — a very old — lady, over 
seventy, os was her husband. But 
she had retained all her activity, 
her lightness of figure and move- 
ment, and the light in her eyes, 
which shone almost as brightly as 
over. The beauty of age is as dis- 
tinct as, and not less attractive in its 
way than, the beauty of youth ; tho 
one extremity of life having, like 
the other, many charms which fail 
to us commonplace persons in the 
dull middle-ages, tho period of 
prose which intervenes in every 
existence. Lady Eskside was a 
beautiful old woman ; her eyes were 
bright, her colour almost as sweet 
and fresh, though a little broken 
and run into threads, as when she 
was twenty; her hair was snow- 
white, which is no disadvantage, 
but the reverse, to a well-tinted face. 
She had a soft dove-coloured bon- 
net of drawn or quilted satin coming 
a little forward round her face, not 
perched on the top of the head 
as ladies now wear that necessary 
article of dress ; and a blue ribbon, 
of Val’s colours, round her throat, 
— though I think, as a matter of 
choice, she would have preferred 
rod, as “more becoming” to her 
snowy old beauty. Mary, you may 
be sure, was in Val’s colours too, 
and was the thorough partisan 
of the young candidate, however 
little she hail been the partisan of 
tlie boy liimself in his natural and 
unofficial character. There was a 
bright fire blazing in the room 
behind them to which they could 
retire when they pleased ; and the 
window was thrown wide open, so 
that they might both see and hear. 
Tho hotel opposite — not by any 
means such a good one as the 
Duke's Head — was of course in tho 
opposition interest, and blazed with 
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yellow flags and streamers. At tlic 
window there, just before the com- 
mencement of proceedings, seve- 
ral ladies appeared. They did 
not come in state like Lady Esk- 
side, for Mr Seisin had no woman- 
kind belonging to him; and these 
feminine spectators were wives and 
daughters of his supporters, and 
not so enthusiastic in his cause as 
they were about their own special 
relations who intended to perform 
on the occasion. Among them, in 
a prominent position, but keeping 
back as much as possible, Mrs 
Pringle and Violet were soon descried 
by the ladies opposite. Neither 
of them wore anything yellow, os 
Lady Eskside, with sharp old eyes, 
undimmed by age, discovered in a 
moment. “They are both fair, 
and yellow is unbecoming to fail- 
people,” she said, with involuntary 
cynicism. I do not much wonder 
that she was severe upon them; for 
indeed had they not pretended all 
manner of kindness and friendship 
for her boy % “ It is not their 

lault,” said Mary, apologetically. 
“ I wonder what you mean by tell- 
ing me it is not their fault,” cried 
Lady Eskside. “Is a man’s wife 
just his housekeeper, that sho should 
have no power over him? They 
should not have let Sandy Pringle 
make a fool of himself. They 
should not have given their consent, 
and stuck themselves up there in 
opposition to the family. 1 have 
no patience with such women.” 
It was not wonderful that my lady 
should disapprove ; and I don’t 
think that two greater culprits in 
feeling than Mrs Pringle and her 
daughter were to be found in all 
Eskside. They had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the husband and fa- 
ther who had driven them to make 
this appearance was not unaware of 
the sentiments with which they re- 
garded it; but that, I think, was all 
the comfort these poor ladies had. 


Then there come a stir in the 
crowd, and a thickening and increase 
of its numbers, as if more had been 
poured into a vessel nearly full; and 
the candidates and their supporters 
came up to the hustings. IIow 
Lady Eskside's heart swelled and 
fluttered os her handsome boy, a 
head taller than his old grandfather, 
who stood so proudly by him, ap- 
peared on that elevation over the 
crowd, detached from the rest, not 
only by his position as the hero of 
the day, but by his fresh youth, and 
those advantages of nature which 
hod been so lavishly bestowed upon 
him ! Lady Eskside looked at liim 
with pride and happiness indescrib- 
able, and kissed her hand to him as 
he turned to salute her at Iict win- 
dow; but I will not venture to 
describe the feelings of the other 
ladies, when Val, with, they thought, 
a reproachful look on his handsome 
face, took off his hat to them at 
their opposite window. Mrs Prin- 
gle blushed crimson, and pushed 
back her chair ; and Violet, who 
was very pale, bent her poor little 
head upon her mother’s shoulders 
and cried. “ Oh, how cruel of papa 
to set us up here !” sobbed Vi. M rs 
Pringle was obliged to keep up ap- 
pearances, and checked her child’s 
emotion summarily; but she made 
up her mind that the cause of this 
distress and humiliation should suf- 
fer for it, though she could not fly 
in his face by refusing absolutely to 
appear. These agitated persons did 
not And themselves able to follow 
the thread of the proceedings as 
Lady Eskside did, who did not lose 
a word that was Baid, from the 
speech of Sir John who proposed 
Val, down to the young candidate’s 
own boyish but animatod address, 
which, and his good looks, and the 
prestige and air of triumph surround- 
ing him, completely carried away 
the crowd. Sir John’s little ad- 
dress was short, but very much to 
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the purpose. It gave a succinct 
account of Yal. “ Bom among us, 
brought up among us — the repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancient 
and honourable families in the 
county ; a young man who has dis- 
tinguished liimself at the univer- 
sity, and in every phase of life 
through which he lias yet passed/' 
said Sir John, with genial kind- 
ness. Mr Lynton, who seconded 
Vais nomination, was more poli- 
tical and more prosy. Ho went 
into the policy of his party, and 
all it meant to do, and the mea- 
sures of which he was sure hi* 
young friend would be a stanch 
supporter, as his distinguished 
family had always been. Mr 
Lynton was choired, but he was 
also interrupted and assailed by 
questions from Radical members 
of the crowd, and had a harder 
time of it Hum Sir John, who spoke 
largely, without touching abstract 
principles or entering into details. 
Mr Lynton was a little hustled, so to 
speak, and put through a catechism, 
but was not badly received. Yal's, 
however, was the speech of the day. 
He rushed into it like a young 
knight-errant, defying and conciliat- 
ing the crowd ill the same breath, 
with his handsome head thrown 
back and his young face bright and 
smiling. “ lie lias no end of way 
on him/’ Lord Hightower said, who 
stood by, an interested spectator — 
or rather, metaphorically, ran along 
the bank, as he had done many a 
day while Yal rowed triumphant 
races, shouting and encouraging. 
Yal undertook everything, promised 
everything, with the confidence of 
liis ago. He gavo a superb assur- 
ance to the Radicals in the crowd 
that it should bo the aim of his life 
to sco that the intelligence of the 
working classes, which had done so 
much for Britain, should have full 
justico done to it ; and to the 
tenant-farmer on the other side, 


tliat the claims of the land, and 
those who produced the bread of 
tlio country, should rank highly as 
they ought always to do. The boy 
believed that everything could be 
done that everybody wanted ; that 
all classes and all the world could 
be made happy; — what so easy] 
And ho said so with the sublime 
confidence of his age, promising all 
that was asked of him. When Mr 
Seisin’s supporters and himself 
came after this youthful hero, it 
is inconceivable what a downfall 
everybody felt. I am bound to 
add that Mr Seisin’s speech read 
better than Val's in the paper, and 
so did that of his own proposer. 
But that mattered very little at 
the moment. Y al carried the crowd 
with him, even those of them who 
were a little unwilling, and tried to 
resist the tide. The show of hands 
was triumphantly in his favour. He 
was infinitely more Liberal than Mr 
Seisin, and far more Toiy than Sir 
John. Ho thought eveiy wrong 
could be redressed, and that every 
right must conquer: there was no 
compromise, no moderation, in liis 
triumphant address. 

Lady Eskside and Mary made a 
progress down the High Street when 
the gentlemen went to their com- 
mittee rooms, and saw the Duches9 
and tho Dowager-Duchess, who were 
both most complimentary. These 
great ladies had heard Val’s speech, 
or rather had seen it, being too far 
oif to hear very much, from their 
rnrriage, where they sat on the out- 
skirts of tho crowd. “ What fire, 
what vigour ho has!” said the 
Dowager. “I congratulate you, dear 
Lady Eskside; though how you 
could ever think tliat boy like his 
father ” 

“Ho is not much like your 
family at all, is he?” said the 
Duchess - regnant, with a languid 
smile. This was the only sting 
Lady Eskside received during all 
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that glftrious day. The old lord 
and the young candidate joined 
them ere long, and their drive 
hack was still more delightful to 
the old couple than the coming. 
Lord Eskside, however, growled 
and laughed and shook his head over 
YaTs speech. “ You're very vague 
in your principles,” ho Baid. 
u Luckily you have men at your 
hack that know what they are doing. 
You must not commit yourself like 
that, my man, wherever you go, or 
you’ll soon get into a muddle.” 

“ Never mind ! ” said my ladj r ; 
■“he carried everybody with him ; and, 
once in the House, I have no fear of 
his principles ; he’ll be kept all right.” 

“ Luckily for him, the county 
knows me, and knows lie’s all right; 
though he’s a young gowk,” said the 
old lord, looking from under his 
bended eyebrows at liis hope and 
pride. They were more pleased, I 
think, tlian if Y al had made the must 
correct of speeches. His exuberance 
and overflow of generous youthful 
readiness for everything made the 
old people laugh, and made them 
weep. They knew, at the other end 
of life, how these enthusiasms settle 
down, but it was delicious to see them 
spring, a perennial fountain, to rc- 
iiesh the fields and brighten the 
landscape, which of itself is arid 
enough. They looked at each other, 
ami remembered, fifty years back, 
bow this same world had looked to 
them — a dreary old world, battered 
and worn, and going on evermore in 
a dull repetition of itself, they knew; 
but as they had seen it once, in all 
the glamour which they recollected, 
*o it appeared now to YaL 

Val himself was so much excited 
by all that liad happened, that he 
strolled out alone as soon as lie 
had got free, for the refreshment 
of a loag walk. It was the end of 
March : the trees were greening over ; 
the river, softening in sound, had 
begun to think of the summer as 


his hanks changed colour; and the 
first gowons put out their timid 
hopeful heads among the grass. Vul 
went on instinctively to the linn, 
with a minute wound in his heart, 
through all its exhilarations. Ho 
thought it very hard that Yi should 
not have been near him, that she 
should not liavo tied up her pretty 
hair with his blue ribbon, that slin 
should have been ranged on the 
other side. It was the only un- 
pleasant incident in the whole day, 
the only drop in liis cup that was 
not sweet. He explained to him- 
self how it was, and felt that the 
reason of it was quite compre- 
hensible ; but this gives so little 
satisfaction to the mind, “ Of 
course lie must stick to liis party,” 
Yal murmured to himself between 
his teeth; ami of course Mrs Pringle 
and Yiolct could nut go against tlio 
head of the family in the sight of 
the world at least. "When Yal saw, 
however, a gleam of liis own colour 
between the two great beech-trees 
be knew so well, lie rushed forward, 
his heart heating lighter. He felt 
sure that it was Violet’s blue gown, 
which she must have put on, oil her 
return, by way of indemnifying 
herself for wearing no blue in the 
morning, lie quickened liis step 
almost to a run, going softly over 
the mossy grass, so that 6lie did 
not hear him. The sunset was 
glowing in the -west, lighting up 
the woods with long slanting 
gleams, and clouds of gorgeous 
colour, which floated now and then 
over the trees like chance emissaries 
from some army where the cohorts 
were of purple and gold. Vi sat 
witli her face to that glow in the 
west, under the old beech-tree where 
the Labes in the "Wood had been 
discovered ; but her face was hidden, 
and she was weeping quite softly, 
confident in the loneliness of the 
woods, tlirough which now and then 
a long sobbing sigh like a child's 
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would break. The pretty little 
figure thus abandoned to sorrow, 
the hidden face, the soft curved 
shoulders, the golden hair catching 
a gleam of tho sunset through the 
branches, and still more, the pa- 
thetic echo of the sob, went to 
Yal’s heart. He went up close to 
her, aiul touched her shoulder with 
a light caressing touch. “Vi ! what’s 
the matter ?” said the boy, half 
ready to cry too out of tender 
sympathy, though lie was nearly 
twenty-two, and just about to be 
elected knight of the shire. 

14 Oh Val, is it you?” She 
sprang up, and looked at him with 
the tears on her checks. 44 Oh, don’t 
speak to me ! ” cried Violet. 44 Oh, 
how can you ask me what is the 
mutter, alter what has hapi>ened 
to-day i ” 

41 Is that wlmt you are crying 
for?” said Val. 41 if ever mind, Vi, 
dear. T know you have got to stick 
to your father, and lie must stick to 
liis party. It was hard to see you 
over there on the other side; hut if 
you feel it like this, I don’t mind.” 

“How did you think 1 should 
feel it?” cried the girl. “Oh no, 
you don't mind ! you have plenty, 
plenty better than me to be with 
you, and Maud up for you, but I 
— I do mind. It goes to my heart.” 

And here she sut down again, and 
covered her face once more. Val 
knelt beside her, and drew away her 
hands. 

“ Here -was where we sat when we 
were children,” he said softly, to 
comfort, her. “ We have always 
eared more for each other than for 
any one else; haven’t we, Vi? 
How could I have plenty, plenty to 
stand by me ? wasn't it unkind to 
say so, when you know you are tho 
one I earn for most?” 

Violet did not lift up her head, 
but she cried more softly, letting the 
voice of the charmer steal into her 
heart. 

VOL. CXVI. — NO. DCCVll. 


44 I was savage when I shw you 
over there,” said Val, with his 
lips very close to her ear. 44 But 
you did not put on their ugly colours 
at least; and now you are all dressed 
out in mine, and I don’t care,” said 
the youth ; and he stooped and kissed 
her blue gown prettily, as a young 
knight-errant might 

“ Oh Val 1 ” cried Violet, with a 
fresh outburst, but turning towards 
him ; “1 thought you would be 
angry.” 

“ How could I be angry with you, 
Vi ? Should you have been angry 
if it hail been me ?” 

“Yes," she said, quickly ; “ if I 
had thought you didn’t care.” And 
here she stopped and grew crimson, 
and turned away her head. 

“ But you could not suppose that 
I didn't can', "said Val; “that would 
have been impossible. If you only 
knew how often I have thought of 
you while I have been away! It 
was cruel of you not to let me see 
you before I went ; but when I was 
gone, I am sure there never was a 
day, seldom an hour, that 1 did not 
think of you, Vi.” 

She turned round her head to 
look at him for a moment : there 
were tears still in her eyes, but very 
soft ones, a kind of lioney -dew. 
“Did you, Val?” she said, half 
under her breath. 

“ Always,” said the lad. 44 I 
wanted you to see everything I saw. 
I thought how sweet it would bo if 
we could go everywhere together, as 
we did when wo were children — but 
not just like that either. You 
know, don’t you, how fond I am of 
you, Vi ? ” 

“Oh Val!” Showas almost as near 
him as when she fell asleep on his 
shoulder. “ But you must not speak 
to me so now,” she cried suddenly, 
making an effort to break the inno- 
cent spell which seemed to draw 
them closer and closer ; “ it makes 
mo wretched. Oh Val, it is not 

Y 
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only that we were on the other side 
this morning. My heart is break- 
ing. I am sure papa means to do 
something against you, and I cannot 
stop him. I think my heart will 
break.” 

“What can he do against me?” 
said Val, in his light-hearted con- 
fidence ; “ and he would not if he 
could. Don’t think of such non- 
sense, Vi, but listen to me. Wo 
are not children now, but I am 
fonder of you than of anybody in 
the world. Why shouldn’t we go 
everywhere together, be always to- 
gether? If I could go to your 
fiither now and say you belonged to 
me, he could not carry you off to 
the other side — could he? Vi,” 
said the lad, a little chilled and 
anxious, “don’t turn your head 
away, dear. Won't you have me, 
Vi?” 

“ Oh Val, wait a little — I daren’t 
listen to you now. I should be 
afraid to say a word.” 

“ Afraid, Vi, to say anything to 
me — except that you don’t care for 
me ! ” said Valentine, holding her 
fast. “ Look me in the face, and you 
could never have the heart to say 
that” 

Violet did not say anything 
good or bad, but she turned softly 
to him : her face met his eyes as a 
child turns to a mother or a flower 
to the sun, and they kissed each 
other tenderly under the great beech 
boughs where they hod sat leaning 
against each other, two forlorn 
babies, ten long years before. The 
scene now was the completion of 
the scene then. What explanations 
were wunted between the children ? 
they had loved each other all along ; 
no one else had so much as come 
within the threshold of either heart. 
They clung together, feeling it so 
natural, murmuring in each other's 
ears with their heads so close ; the 
sunset glowing, then fading about 
them, till the green glade under the 


beeches was left in a silvery grey 
calm of evening, instead of that 
golden glow. The Babes in the 
Wood had forgotten themselves. 
Violet at last discovered with a 
start how changed the light was and 
how embrowned the evening. She 
started from her young lover’s arm. 

“ Oh, how late it is ! ” she cried. 
“ Oh, what will they think at home ? 
I must go. I must go at once, or 
they will think I am lost.” 

“ We have been lost before now,” 
said Val, taking it much more 
easily. “ But it is late, and there’s a 
dinner and fine people at Bosscraig. 
Oh Vi, what a bore, what a bore ! 
Can’t you come with inc ? — not this 
night when so much has happened, 
not this one night?” 

“ Indeed you are very bold to 
speak of such a thing,” said Vi, with 
dignity ; “ and you must not come 
with me either,” sho said, mourn- 
fully. “Oh Val, I am afraid we 
have gone and mode things worse. 
I told you not to speak.” 

“ Very likely that I should not 
speak ! ” said VaL " But, Vi, look 
here ; now that it is settled, you may 
come with grandmamma on Thurs- 
day, mayn’t you? I cannot have 
you on the other side now.” 

“ But I am on the other side,” 
said Vi, with some loftiness. “ I 
am a Literal myself. 1 should 
never have opposed you, Val, or 
worn anybody else’s colours, even if 
I had not— cared for you; but I am 
a Liberal as well as papa.” 

“You must bo a Tory when you 
belong to me,” said VaL 

“ Never ! ” cried Violet; and sho 
shook his arm away and stood in- 
dependent, with eyes glowing and 
cheek Hushing. Valentine was half 
angry, half amused, with a man’s 
instinctive sense of the futility of 
such protestations. How delightful 
it was 1 almost a first quarrel, though 
their engagement was not an hour 
oldl 
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“ Well, then, you shall be a little 
Radical if you like — so long as you 
come/’ he said. “I give in; but 
you must come with us for the elec- 
tion. I have set my heart on that; 
otherwise I shall stand up on the 
hustings/ 1 cried Val, “ and say, 
That young lady is going to be my 
wife, and this is how she treats me. 
I swear, if you are not with grand- 
mamma, I will ” 

44 How foolish you boys are!” said 
Vi ; and she took his arm, as if, they 
both thought, they had been old 
engaged people, or married people 
(it (lid not much matter which). 
And in this way they made their 
charmed progress through the wood, 
forgetting the passage of time till 
they came to the brae at the Hewan, 
where Violet, with some terror, dis- 
missed her lover. 44 You shall not 
come any farther,” she said ; 44 you 
shall not. 1 don’t mean you to see 
papa to-night. Oh Val, Val ! what 
shall 1 do if lie means to do you 
any harm 1 ” 

44 Tell him he will be harming 
you,” said Val ; but how lightly ho 
took her terror: what could Mr 
l’ringlo or any man do to him 1 lie 
was at the high topgallant of suc- 
cess and happiness, almost intoxi- 
cated with all the good things that 
had come to him, and with the 
young innocent love which rose 
warm as a summer stream and as 
soft, fed by all the springs of his 
heart, growing with all the growth 
of his life. It was very hard to 
leave her there, and make his way 
to his dinner and his politics ; but 
still it had to be done, though Vio- 
let stamped her little foot in im- 
patience before he would go. When 
they parted at last, Val sped along 
the twilight woods like an arrow, 
with nothing but triumph and de- 
light in him ; he had plucked the 
last flower of happiness, to wear in 
his bosom for ever. There seemed 
to be nothing wanted to the per- 


fection of the moment, arifl of his 
life. 

As for Violet, she was far from 
being so happy. She went up the 
brae more leisurely, in no hurry to 
go in. Poor child ! all her anxieties 
came back to her with double force. 
How was she to tell this, how to 
keep it secret! the one was almost 
as hard as the other. And then the 
great chimera in her mind, which 
she tried to say to herself was no- 
thing, nothing! that dread which 
she could not explain or define — 
the consciousness that her father 
was going to do something against 
Val. What could she do to hinder 
him ? She shrank from encounter- 
ing his sharp looks, from telling 
him her story, — and yet was it not 
her duty to make one final effort ? 
She went round the new buildings 
to the little old front of the cottage, 
which still commanded that view 
over the Esk which Violet loved so 
wclL Her father was walking about 
alone smoking his cigar. No one 
else was visible. The peace of 
evening had fallen upon the house ; 
hut it was cold after the sunset, and 
Mrs Pringle had not come out to 
cheer her husband while he smoked 
his cigar ; indeed, to tell the truth, 
he was not sufficiently in his wife’s 
good graces to have this indulgence. 
If Vi, his favourite child, could do 
anything, now was the moment 
Her heart began to beat violently 
as sbe stood and looked at him, 
hesitating, drawn forward by one 
impulse and back by another. A 
mere chance movement settled the 
question. He held out his hand to 
her as she stood looking at him 
14 Come, Vi, give me your company,” 
he said ; 11 your mother thinks it too 
cold to come out. Where have you 
been, child, so late ! ” 

44 1 have been down at the linn,” 
said Violet ; 44 it is always so pretty 
there." 

44 But you need not have forgotten 
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your difaner, my dear ; your motlieT 
does not like it ; and I thought you 
were tired after your drive to Castle- 
ton,” said Mr Pringle, in slightly 
reproachful tones. 

“ I am not tired, papa ; I was a 
little — troubled in my mind. Papa, 
must we go on the election day, 
and put ourselves up again, against 
Val? Oh papa, why? might wo 
not stay at home at least ? That is 
what I was thinking of. Valentine 
never did any harm to us, papa.” 

44 Has not he 1” said Mr Pringle, 
iiercely. “You are a goose, Vi, and 
know nothing about it; you had 
better not speak of what you don't 
understand.” 

44 Why shouldn’t I understand ?” 
said Violet, roust'd. 44 I’m just as 
able to understand as any one. The 
only harm Val lias done is by being 
born, find liow could he help that ? 
But papa, dear,” said the girl, twin- 
ing her arm suddenly within his, 
an«l leaning on him closely — 44 that 
was not what I was thinking of. 
Down at the linn, where wo used 
to be so much together, how could 
I help thinking l Val was always 
so ” Vi paused, with inju- 

dicious words on her lips which she 
stopped just in time — 44 nice to me,” 
she added, with a quick breath of 
fright at her own temerity. 44 liven 
the boys were never so good to me ; 
they never took me out into the 
woods to play truant. Oh papa, 
if vou could only know how delight- 
ful it was !” 

44 Hi' might have broken vour 
neck,” said the obdurate father. 
44 1 owe him something for the 
fright lie gave us that day.” 

44 What fright did he give you? 
Mamma has told me since she was 
not a bit frightened. It was the 
very sweetest— no, almost the veiy 
sweetest,” said Violet, a little 
thrill of tremulous happiness going 
through her heart, which told of 
a sweeter still — 44 day of my life. 


lie took as much core of me as if I 
had been — his sister; more than the 
boys ever take. Oh papa ! and to 
sit up yonder against him, as if we 
were not friends with Val. lie is 
the only one who does not blame you 
a bit,” said Violet, unused to Bccrets, 
and betraying herself once more. 

44 Ho ! you have seen him, then? 
It is very kind of him certainly not 
to blame mi',” said Air Pringle, with 
a smile. 

44 He says, of course you must 
stick to your party,” said Violet. 
44 I just met him — for a moment — 
in the wood. He was not angry, 
though 1 should have been angry 
in his place, lie said it was very 
hard to see mamma and me over 
there, but that of course we could 
not help it, and that lie was sure 
you would not really harm him 
even if you could.” 

Air Pringle was not a bail mnn, 
and his whole being was quaking 
at tliut moment over something he 
had done. Like many unothcr 
amiable person, led astray by a 
fixed idea, lie bad brooded over bis 
injury till it idled all earth and 
heaven, and made any kind of re- 
venge seem lawful aiul natural, un- 
til, as Ihe climax of a world of 
brooding, he had launched tin 1 
deadly shaft he had been pointing 
and preparing so long. Now it was 
done, and a cold chill of doubt lest 
it were ill done liud seized upon 
him. lie had called Violet to him 
on purpose to escape from this, and 
lo ! Violet seized upon him too, like 
an angel of penitence. He paused 
a moment, casting a perturbed 
glance towards Lass wade, whence 
probably by this time liis shaft had 
been launched — poor little innocent 
village, under its trees. Had there 
l>een time lo draw back I almost 
think he would have done it ; but 
as there was not time, Air Pringle 
took the only alternative. He shook 
oil 1 his daughter’s arm, and told 
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her to go in to her mother, and con- tuously, not perceiving, iif his ro- 
cern herself with things she under- morse, and resentment, and sore 
stood ; and that when lie wanted impatience, that even now he had 
her advice and her friend Val's, he linked the name of his young enemy, 
would ask for it, not sooner. “ A upon whom he had revenged him- 
couple of babies !” he said contemp- self, to that of his favourite child. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


So early as next morning the 
messenger of vengeance had gone 
like a fiery cross all over Eskside — 
up the water and down the water, 
placarded in the hamlets, sent fly- 
ing by the post over all the county. 
It came by tire morning’s post to 
llosscraig itself. The man who 
went for the letters got a copy 
from somebody, which was given 
with much solemnity and secrecy to 
Harding the butler for his private 
information. The upper servants 
laid their heads together over it in 
the housekeeper’s room with fright, 
and yet with that almost agree- 
able excitement which moves a little 
community when any great event 
happens to the heads of it. Ex- 
citement is sweet, howsoever it 
conies ; and the grim pleasure which 
servants often seem to enjoj r , even 
iu 14 a death in the family ” is curi- 
ous to behold. This was much 
more piquant than a death, and no- 
body could tell to what it might 
lead ; and then thcro was the thrill- 
ing suspense os to who should ven- 
ture to tell it to my lord and my 
lady, and liow they would take it 
when they found it out. 

As was to bo expected, it was 
through Harding’s elaborate care to 
keep it from his master that it was 
found out Lord Eskside was in 
his library before breakfast, very 
busy with his lists of voters, and 
the calculations of each district 
and polling - place, all of which 
agreed so delightfully in the certain 
majority which must carry Val 
triumphantly to his place in Parlia- 


ment — a triumph which, all the more 
perfect that it was late, filled the 
old lord’s heart. His wrinkled fore- 
head was smoothed out as if he had 
swallowed an elixir of life ; his 
shaggy eyebrows, almost white now, 
were still, or nearly so ; his under 
lip had subsided peacefully. How 
many disappointments bad passed 
over that rugged old head ! His son 
Richard liad been nothing but one 
disappointment from beginning to 
end, sometimes giving acute pain — 
always a dormant dissatisfaction to 
his parents. For years and years 
lie had been lost to them altogether i 
he had sinned like a prodigal, bring- 
ing in a wild and miserable romance 
into the family records, without 
making up for his sin by the prodi- 
gal's compensating qualities, — the 
readiness to confess, the humility of 
asking pardon. Itichard had done 
badly by his family, yet was os 
proud, and took up as superior 
a position, as if he had done well. 
He had not only disappointed but 
scorned his father's hopes. Neither 
father nor mother had any comfort 
in him, any good of him, any more 
than if they had no son. Hut there 
was recompense for all their suffer- 
ing in Vol ; he was altogether their 
own, their creation : and the pleasure 
with which the old lord found all 
his hopes realising themselves in 
this boy, who was still young enough 
to be under his own influence, to take 
his opinions as a kind of credo and 
symbol of faith, to carry out his 
wishes, and take up the inheritance 
of the Losses, as he had perfected 
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and filled it up during his long life — 
was, I think, for greater, more per- 
fect and delightful, than the success 
of any middle-aged man like Richard, 
who, os old Jean Moffatfc said, was 
quite as old if not older than himself, 
could have given him. There were a 
hundred things in Richard’s charac- 
ter that jarred upon his father, 
which his good sense made him ac- 
cept and submit to, knowing how 
hopeless it would be to attempt to 
shape a man of the world, who half 
despised even while he respected 
his rustic father, into anything like 
his own image. Hut there was no- 
thing yet which was grieving or 
contradictory in Vid. The boy was 
passionate, but then every boy had 
some defect; and a little wayward 
and wilful if roused, but always 
submissive as a child to the argu- 
ments of affection, and candid to 
understand when he was wrong. 
Lord Eskside saw with fond eyes of 
affection, and heard from every one 
— scholastic Grinders, and persons in 
society, and men of the world — that 
no more promising lad could bo 
than this hero of his, who had ac- 
cepted all his schemes and fallen in 
with all liis views. To attain this 
rare pleasure in your old age is not 
a common blessing, and it was all 
the more exquisite because he knew 
how rare it was. 

In this state of mind he rose 
from his library table and his lists 
of voters, and stalked out with his 
hands clasped under liis coat tails, 
to look at the great registering ther- 
mometer which hung outside on 
the shady corner at the west wing. 
When he came into the hall, Lord 
Esksido saw Harding in the dis- 
tance, poring over a paper which 
he held in his hand, — a large 
white broadsheet, very much like 
Vais address, of which there were 
some copies about the house. Hard- 
ing’s obtusity was a joke with the 
old lord. <( Has ho not got the 


sense of it into his old noddle yet 
he said to himself, half laughing, 
and watched with quiet amusement 
the butler’s absorption. Lord Esk- 
side’s patience, however, was none 
of the longest, and he called Hard- 
ing before many seconds had passed. 
Tlio man was too much occupied to 
hear him, and did not stir. Then 
the old lord, half irritated, half 
laughing, called again. “ If that’s 
Mr 1 loss’s address you are reading, 
bring it here, you liaverel, and I’ll 
explain it to you,” he said. Harding 
turned round with a scared look, 
and, crushing up the paper in liis 
hand, he thrust it into liis pocket 
with hurried and almost ostentati- 
ous panic. 

“It’s not Mr Ross’s address, my 
lord,” he* suid. 

“ Hey I what is it then ? — let me 
see. Lord bless us, man !” said bis 
irascible master, “ why do you put 
on that look? What is it? Let 
mo see !” 

“ I assure you, my lord, it’s no- 
thing — nothing of the least conse- 
quence,” sai«i Harding. 4t Y our 
lordship would not look twice at it ; 
it’s nothing, my lord.” And he put 
his hand upon his pocket, as if to 
defend that receptacle of treason, 
and stood with the air of the hero 
in the poem — 

11 t'onie one, come all, this rook shall fly 

From its firm base as soon os 1.” 

Harding, for the first time in his 
life, was melodramatic in liis deter- 
mination to give his blood sooner 
than this objectionable paper. 
While the old lord stood looking at 
him half alanned, and becoming 
more and more impatient, Mrs 
Harding strayed from her room, 
which was within reach of the 
voices, as it was her habit to do 
when her husband was audible in 
too prolonged colloquy with my lord. 

“Morget,” said Lord Eskside, 
“ wliat has that havcrel of a man of 
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yours got in his pocket 1 I never 
can get a word of sense out of him, 
as you well know.” 

“ Hoots, my lord, it’s some of his 
nonsense papers. What have you 
in your pocket, man? Cannot you 
give my lord a sensible answer? 
It’s some of the squibs or things 
about yon auld Seisin, the lawyer 
body that’s set up against us, — a 
bonuie like thing in our county, 
that lias never had a Whig member 
os Ling as I can mind.” 

“ That's true,” said Lord Esk- 
side, mollified ; “ it's scarcely worth 
the trouble to publish any squibs. 
Let’s sec it, Harding, — and don’t 
look so like a gowk, if you can 
help it. What is the matter with 
the man?” 

“ (live it him without more ado,” 
whispered Sirs Harding peremp- 
torily to her spouse. “ He maun see 
it sooner or later, and he’ll think 
■we've something to do wi’ it if you 
keep it back. Here’s the paper, 
my hud. Na, it’s no a squib on 
auld Seisin. I'm thinking it's some- 
thing on the other side.” 

“ What do you mean by the 
other side?” said Lord Eskside, 
his eyebrows beginning to work as 
he snatched it out of her hand. 

“ Nae doubt they have their 
squibs too,” said Mrs Harding, 
making her escape with as uncon- 
cerned a face as possible. The 
husband, on the contrary, stood 
gaping and pale with horror, not 
knowing what thunderbolt might 
burst upon him now. 

The old lord smoothed the crum- 
pled paper, and held it out before 
him at a distance to read it with- 
out his spectacles. He stood so for 
a moment, and then he wont bock 
into the library, and shut the door. 
About half an hour after he rang 
the boll, and asked that my lady 
should be called. “ Ask Lady Esk- 
side to bo so good as to come to me 
here,” he said, in strange subdued 


tones, without looking up. This 
was a very unusual summons. In 
all the common affairs of life he 
went to her, and it was only when 
something more grave than usual 
happened in the house that Lord 
Esksido sent for his wife. Ho did 
not rise when she came in, which 
Bhe did at once, her old face flushed 
with alarm. All the ruddy rustic 
colour had gone out of my lord’s 
face; his very hand was pallid 
which held the paper. lie drew a 
chair close to him with Ids other 
hand, and called to her impati- 
ently, “ Come here, Catherine, come 
here !” 

11 What lias happened?” Her 
eye ran over the papers on the table, 
looking for the yellow cover of a 
telegram — thinking of her absent 
son, os mothers do. If it was nothing 
about Kichard, it could not be any- 
thing very terrible. Having satis- 
fied herself on this point, she sat 
down by him, and put her hand 
upon his arm. 11 My dear, you are 
not well?” 

" Never mind me,” ho said ; <c I 
am well enough. Head that.” 

Lady Eskside looked at it, won- 
Vlering, then looked up at him, gave 
a low cry, and drew it towards her. 
This was what Bhe read : — 

“To the free and independent Elec- 
tors of Eelath ire. 

“Gentlemen, — You were called 
upon to listen to, applaud, and ac- 
cept certain statements yesterday, 
coming from no less a person than 
Sir John Singleton, and other 
great personages of the county, 
which it may perhaps be well to 
examine dispassionately before act- 
ing on them so far as to send to 
Parliament as your representative 
a young man possessing no real 
right to such an honour. 

“ I mean to say nothing against 
the gentleman calling himself, and 
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called by others, Mr Valentino Ross. 
He is young and absolutely untried ; 
therefore, though it cannot be said 
that he has done anything to justify 
his claims on your support, it is 
equally true that he lias done no- 
thing to invididute them, so far as 
he possesses any. This, however, 
is the fundamental question which 
I wish to assist you to examine. 
What are his claims upon you? 
They are those of Lord Eskside’s 
grandson, heir of one of the most 
considerable families in the county 
— a family well known and respected 
by all of us, and about whose prin- 
ciples there can bo no doubt, any 
more than of their high honour and 
estimation in the district. These 
are the pretensions of the party who 
support Mr Ross os a candidate for 
your suffrages. Sir John Single- 
ton — and no one can respect Sir 
John more than I do, or would 
give more weight to his opinion — 
introduced his name to you with 
high eulogies, as ‘ one born among 
us, brought up among us, the heir 
of one of the most ancient mul 
honourable families in the county.’ 
How the question I have to lay 
before you is straightforward and 
simple — ‘Is this true?’ Sir John’s 
first statement is of course to bo 
taken as a figure of speech, and I 
will not be so ungracious as to press 
it, for we all know that the young 
gentleman in question was not born 
among us. He made his first ap- 
pearance at Esksidc, as most of you 
are aware, when a child of about 
seven years old. How did he make 
his first appearance ? Was lie 
brought home carefully, out of one 
comfortable nursery into another, 
under the charge of suitable nurses 
and attendants, os our own children 
arc, and as it is natural to suppose 
the son of the Honourable Richard 
Ross — a man holding an important 
appointment in her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic service, and the Loir of an old 


title and very considerable estate — 
would be ? I answer, unhesitatingly, 
Ho. The child, in the dress and 
with the appearance of a tramp- 
child, was brought to Lord Esk- 
side’s door hy a female tramp— a 
wandering vagrant — who lodged 
tliat night in a low tavern in the 
neighbourhood. He was thrust iu 
at the door, and left there without 
a word ; and equally without a word 
he was received. The persons who 
were present knew that no message 
nor letter nor token of any kind was 
sent with the child, lie was left 
like a parcel at Lord Eskside's door. 
Lord Esksidc immediately after an- 
nounced to the world that his grand- 
son had hcou sent to him, to bo 
brought up at home. And the 
child thus strangely introduced, 
without mother, without pedigree, 
without resemblance, without a 
single evidence of his identity, is 
the young gentleman who is known 
to us by the name of Mr Valentine 
Ross, and who now asks our sull- 
rages on his family’s merits nitlur 
than his own. 

“Gentlemen, I am not one to 
disregard any claim which a man, 
who has in any way served liis 
country, makes upon his own 
merits. To such a man I reckon it 
an impertinence to ask any question 
os to his pedigree. But when, a 
young man says to me, Elect me, 
because I am my father’s son, I ask, 
Is it certain that he is the son of the 
man lie claims as father? All that 
we know of his history is against it 
His reputed lather has studiously 
kept out of the way. Why, if he 
is Richard Ross’s son, whom we all 
know, is not Richard Ross hern to 
acknowledge him ? Instead of 
Richard Ross, we have nothing but 
a fond old man who has adopted an 
ingratiating boy. Lord Eskside 
lias a right to adopt whom lie 
pleases ; hut he has no right to set 
up some base-born pretender — some 
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chance child thrown on his bounty 
— as the heir of his honours and tho 
representative of his family. Will*' 
you send to Parliament, as a lioss 
of Eskside, an old man’s pet and 
pensioner, a supposititious heir 1 or 
will you not rather demand a scorch- 
ing inquiry into a history so mys- 
terious, before you strengthen, by 
your election of him, tho pretended 
rights of an impostor 1 lie may bo 
an innocent impostor, for 1 say 
nothing against tho young man in 
his own person ; but until his 
claims have been investigated, and 
some reasonable evidence afforded, 
an impostor ho must be considered 
by all Eskside men whose ambition 
it is to have everything alnmt them 
honest and above-board. 

“Ax Eskside Elector.” 

“ The demons ! ” cried Lady Esk- 
sidc. Hot tears were shining in her 
eyes, forced there by pressure of 
rago and shame. She clenched her 
hand in spito of heTself. “ Oh, the 
word’s not bad enough ! Devils 
themselves would liave more heart.” 

“ It’s Sandy Pringle’s doing,” said 
the old lord. “ I thought he was 
too mini and mild. He’s been pre- 
paring it these dozen years; and 
now tho moment’s come, and he’s 
struck home.” 

“ It’s toefebad for Sandy Pringle,” 
said the old lady, pushing her chuir 
from the table. “ Oh no, no ; it's 
too bad for that; the man has 
bairns of his own.” 

And the tears ran down her 
checks with sheer pain. “ We were 
never ill to anybody,” she moaned ; 
“never hard-hearted that I know 
of. Oli, my poor old lord ! — just 
when your heart was light, and you 
had your way 1 ” 

She turned upon him in tho 
midst of her own pain with a 
pathetic pity, and tho two pairs of 
tremulous old hands clasped each 
other closely with that sympathy 


which is far deeper than any words. 
I do not think it would have token 
much to -bring a tear down tho old 
lord's rugged cheek as well os his 
wife’s. The blow had gone straight 
to his heart. Pain — helpless, bitter, 
penetrating, against which the suf- 
ferer surprised by it can do nothing 
but make a speechless appeal to 
heaven and earth — was the chief 
sensation of his mind. He was so 
unprepared and open to attack, so 
happy and proud, glad and re- 
joicing in the last evening lights, 
which were so sweet. For the first 
moment neither of them could think 
— they could only feel tho pain. 

Then there came a sense of what 
had to be done, which roused the 
old pair from the pang of the 
first shock. “ It will be all over 
the county this morning,” said 
Lord Eskside. “ Of that wo may 
be sure. A man could not be bad 
enough to do so much without being 
bad enough to do more. We’ll say 
nothing about it, Catherine; espe- 
cially, we’ll tell tho boy nothing 
about it. Leave him at peace for 
the moment; to-morrow ho is 
sure to hear ; but in tho mean time, 
as soon as breakfast is over, I’ll 
make some excuse, and drive over 
to Costleton. We’ll keep him out 
of the way. I’ll see l.ynton, and 
fc>ir John, and as many more of the 
committee as I can, and consult 
what’s to be done.” 

“ You’ll tell them how false it 
all is, and liow devilish,” said my 
Lady ; “ devilish, that is tho only 
word.” 

“Devilish, if you please,” said 
Lord Eskside ; “ but how am I to 
say it’s false! Half the county 
know it’s true.” 

Lady Esksido stopped the con- 
tradiction which came to her lips. 
She wrung her hands in that im- 
potence which it is so much harder 
on the strong to bear than on tho 
weak. “ Oh, that woman I that 
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woman?!” she cried; “the harm 
Bhe has done to me and mine ! ” 

“ I will lay the whole matter be- 
fore them,” said Lord Eskside; 
“ there is nothing else for it now — 
they must hear everything. At 
times it may be prudent to hold 
your peace; but when you must 
speak, you must speak freely. I 
will tell them everything. It would 
have been better to have dono it 
long ago.” 

“ Oh, what is the need of telling 
them 1 ” cried my lady — “do you 
think tlioy don't know? Ay, as 
well as we do ; but do what seems 
to you good, my good man. It’s 
like to break my heart ; but I ani 
most sorry for you, my dear, my 
dear ! ” 

“ Dry your eyes now, Catherine,” 
he said, hoarsely; “we must not 
show our old eyes red to all these 
strangers. Como, the bell has rung, 
and we’ll all bo the better of our 
prayers.” 

They went in, ami in arm, to the 
great dining-room, where the ser- 
vants were waiting, more curious 
than can bo described, to see how 
my lord and my lady “ were taking 
it.” They had no satisfaction, I 
am glad to say. The old lord read 
his short “chapter,” and the short 
prayer which followed, in a tone in 
which the most eager car could 
detect no faltering. And my lady, 
if perhaps not so buoyant in her 
aspect as yesterday, did not Ijetray 
herself oven to Mary Porcival, who 
knelt calmly by her side, and did 
not know how her old heart was 
sinking. 

“ We will give you a holiday to- 
day, Val,” Lord E&kside said, after 
breakfast ; “ but for me, I will drive 
over to Castleton and see how every- 
thing is going on.” 

Val, who had visions of rnshing 
up to the Hewan, and who felt him- 
self perfectly safe in his grandfather’s 
hands, consented gaily. “If you are 


sure you don’t want me,” he said ; 
and the old man drove off smiling, 
waving his hand to the ladies at the 
door. Harding and the other ser- 
vants were very much puzzled by 
their master. They had thought it 
not unlikely that ho might afford 
them still further excitement by 
fainting dead away or going off in a 
fit. 

I do not know which had the 
hardest task — Lord Eskside telling 
the story of his son’s marriage, with 
all its unfortunate consequences, to 
the serious county magnates assem- 
bled round the tables of the com- 
mittee room, and looking as grave 
os though Valentine had committed 
liigli treason — or his wife at home, 
trying to look as if nothing had 
happened, and to keep Val by her 
side that he might not hear of the 
assault upon him. At one period of 
the day at least my lady’s work was 
the hardest. It was when Val in- 
sisted upon having from her a mes- 
sage to Violet Pringle or her mother, 
asking that the girl might accom- 
pany her next morning to see the 
election. 

“ Violet Pringle ! ” cried tlie old 
lady, tingling in every vein with 
resentment and indignation — “of 
all the people in the world, why 
should I take her father’s daughter 
about with ‘met Yoi* ore crazy, 
Val.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” said Val, with 
unusual gravity and humility; “but 
if I am crazy, 1 am still more (frazy 
than you think. Grandma, I want 
you to take Vi about with you every- 
where. Don’t you know what friends 
she and 1 have always been ? Listen, 
and don’t be angry, Granny dear. 
'When all this is over, and there is 
time to think of anything, I want 
you to give your blessing to Vi and 
me. She is going to bo my wife.” 

The old lady gave a scream: it 
was nothing else. She was wild for 
the moment with wonder, and anger, 
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and horror. “Never! never! it must 
never he ! Your wife ! ” she cried. 
“Oh, Yal, you are mad. It can 
never ho ! ” 

“ How can you say it con never 
be, when it is ? ” said Yal, gently, 
with the smile of secure and confi- 
dent luifipiness. “ Yes, 1 don’t mind 
Mary hearing, as she is there. 
Lost night I met Yi in the woods. I 
was half mad, as you say, to think they 
hod kept her away from me on such 
a day. I asked her to promise that 
it should never he so any more ; and 
now nothing can come between us,” 
said the young man in the confid- 
ence of youth. The idea of any 
strenuous objections on the part of 
the old people, who had yielded to 
every wish lie had formed all his 
life, did not occur to him. Why 
should they object ? lie knew no 
reason. He had not announced it 
last night because there was a great 
dinner-party, and the house was full 
of strangers, but not because he felt 
any alarm as to how his news would 
be received. 

“Yal, I tell you you are mad,” 
said Lady Eskside, deeply flushed 
with anger, of which she did not 
venture to show all the causes. 
“ Your grandfather will never hear 
of it for a moment. Kandy Pringle 
has always lieen your enemy — al- 
ways ! and has he not shown him- 
self so, openly, now 1 ” 

“ Oli, of course he must stick to 
his party,” said Yal, lightly. “ As for 
being my enemy , that is nonsense. 
Wliy should wo be melodramatic? 
I am sure he wishes mo well in his 
heart.” 

“ A likely story ! ” said tho old 
lady, her old cheeks blazing hotter 
and hotter; and when Yal announced 
his intention of going off at once to 
make his proposal known to Mr 
Pringle, and claim his consent, the 
passionate resentment and indigna- 
tion which she strovo to suppress 
were almost too much for her. She 


hade the boy remember that he owed 
it to his grandfather at least to tell 
him first of so important a step, but 
at last had to come down to argu- 
ments of convenience and expedi- 
ency. “You may be sure Sandy 
Pringle is not at tho Hewan to- 
day. He lias too much mischief in 
hand to stay there in his hole. He 
is at work, doing you all the harm 
he can, the old snock - drawer,” 
said the indignant old lady — not 
daring to put half her indignation 
into words. 

“ As lie is to be my father-in-law, 
you must be more civil to him, 
grandmamma,” said Yal, half laugh- 
ing at her vehemence. He gave in 
at last, very reluctantly, to put off 
his going for tho day. But even 
when this was attained, Lady Esk- 
sidc’s work was but half done, for 
Yal bad to be kept at homo if pos- 
sible, kept occupied and amused, that 
he might not discover prematurely 
the cruel attack of which he was the 
victim. She was afraid he might 
do something rash, and compromise 
himself before the election. In the 
excitement of that day itself, and 
when the business was too near 
completion to be capable of being 
deranged by any hotheaded folly 
poor Yal might bo guilty of, the 
risk would be less, or so at least the 
old people thought. 

Thus things went on until the 
evening. Lord Eskside had fortu- 
nately left some business behind 
him to lie completed, which gave Yal 
occupation, and my lady had a 
moment of ease in which she could 
confide all that had happened to 
Mary. This last complication about 
Yiolet made everything so much the 
worse. Ijady Eskside would have 
thought Kandy Pringle’s daughter a 
poor enough match for her boy at 
any time, but now! Her only 
trust was that Mrs Pringle was a 
sensible woman, and might see the 
necessity of putting a stop to it ; but 
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with the precedent of liis father’s 
reckless marriage before him, and 
Yal’s hot and liasty disposition, the 
old lady’s heart sank at the prospect. 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” she said at last, letting fall 
a silent tear or two, as she sat with 
Mary waiting in the dusk of the 
evening for her husband’s return. 
“ My poor old lord is long of com- 
ing ; lie’ll be worn to death with 
this terrible day.” 

Lord Eskside was very late. The 
dressing-bell had rung, and the 
ladies were lingering, waiting for him 
in the pale dusk, which had como 
on earlier than usual The sun 
and the season and the hour were 
very much like that other bleak 
night, fifteen years ago, when Val 
came first to Itosscraig. There was 
no storm, but it had been raining 
softly all the afternoon, refreshing 
the country, but darkening the 
skies, and increasing the depres- 
sion of all who were disposed 
to be depressed. Val had gone 
out in the rain into the woods after 
his day’s work, not knowing why 
it was that some uneasiness in the 
house had taken hold upon him, 
some sense of contradictoriness and 
contrariety. Were things going 
wrong somehow, that had been so 
triumphantly right? or what was 
it that irritated and oppressed him 1 
The ladies, in their anxiety, which 
he was not allowed to share, were 
glad when he went away, releasing 
them from all necessity for dissim- 
ulation. They sat in different parts 
of the room, not even talking to 
each other, listening to the rain, to 
the taps of the wet branches upon 
the windows, and all the hushed 
sounds of a rainy night Lady 
Eskside had her back to the window, 
but, for that very reason, started 
with the greater excitement when a 
sound more distinct than the taps of 
the branches — the knocking of some 
one for admission, and a low plain- 


tive voice — came to her oar, mingled 
with the natural sounds of the night 
Crying out, u Mary, for God’s sake ! 
who is it 1 ” she rose up from her 
chair. Just about tli6 time and the 
moment when one of the hoys was 
brought to her ! I think for the 
time the old lady’s mind was con- 
fused with the pain in it She 
thought it was VoTs mother como 
hack at last with the other boy. 

A little figure, youug and light, 
was standing outside the window 
in the rain, — not Val's mother, in 
her worn and stonuy beauty, but 
poor little Violet in her blue cloak, 
the hood drawn over her golden 
hair — her eyes, which had been 
pathetic at their gayest moment, 
beseeching now with a power that 
would have melted the most ob- 
durate. “ Oh, my lady, let mo in, 
let me in ! ” cried Vi. Lady Esk- 
side stood for a minute immovable, 
ller “heart turned,” as she said 
afterwards, against this trilling little 
creature that was the cause of so 
much trouble (though how poor Vi, 
who suffered most, could be the 
cause, heaven knows ! — people are 
not logical when they are in pain). 
Then I think it was the min that 
moved her, and not the child’s 
pleading face. She could not have 
left her enemy’s dog, let alono liis 
daughter, out in that drenching min. 
She went across the room, slow and 
stately, and opened the window. 
l>ut when Violet in her wet cloak 
came in, Lady Eskside gave ‘ her 
no encouragement. “This is a wet 
night for you to bo out,” was all 
she said. 

“ Oh, Lady Eskside !” said poor 
Violet, throwing herself down in a 
heap at the old lady's feet — “ I 
have come to ask your pardon on 
my knees. Oh, you cannot think 
we knew of it, mamma and I. She 
is ill, or she would have been hero 
too. Oh, my lady, my lady, think 
a moment i if it is hard for you, 
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it ia worse for us. It will kill 
mamma ; and my heart is broken, 
my heart is broken !” cried poor 
little Vi. 

“ Miss Pringle, 1 do not think, 
on tho spur of the moment, that 
there is much to be said between 
you and me.” 

“ ( )h, my lady ! ” Violet cried 
out, as if she hud been struck, at 
the sound of her own name. 

“ Nothing to be said,” continued 
Lady Esksidc, though her voice 
wavered. “ Who would blame you, 
poor thing — or your mother either? 
but between your father’s family 
and mine what can there be to 
say? That is not a lit posture 
for a young lady. Wo arc not in 
a theatre, lmt private life,” said the 
old lady, severely calm. “If you 
will rise up and put off your wet 
cloak, I will order the carriage to 
bike you home.” 

“ ( >h, no, no ! ” cried Violet, 
rising to her feet. Her soft eyes 
sent forth an answering flash ; her 
pale htllo face flushed over. “If 
you will not have any pity — I 
meant nothing else, my lady — will 
you tell — Val," she added, with a 
hysterical soh rising in her throat, 
“ that he is not to think any more 
of what ho said last night. I’ll — 
forget it. It cannot ho now, what- 
ever — might have been. Oh, 
Mary,” cried the girl, turning to 
Miss lVrcival, whom she saw for 
the Iii\4 time— “ tell him ! I never, 
never ran look him in the face 
again.” 


“ If you please, my lady,” said 
Harding, appearing at the door in 
the darkness, “my lord has just 
come home ; and he would he glad 
to see your ladyship in his own 
room.” 

Lady Eskside hurried away. 
She did not pause even to look 
again at the suppliant whom sho 
had repulsed. Violet stood looking 
after her, wistful, incredulous. Tho 
girl could not think it was any- 
thing but cruelty; perhaps at the 
bottom of her poor littlo distracted 
soul Bho had hoped that the old 
lady, who was always so kind to 
her, would have accepted her heart- 
broken apology, and refused to 
accept her renunciation. She could 
not believe that such a terrible 
termination of all tilings was pos- 
sible, as that Lady Eskside should 
lcavo her without a word. She 
turned to Mary, and tottered to- 
wards her, with such a look of sur- 
prised anguish as went to Miss 
PercivnTs heart. 

“ My dear, my dear, don’t look 
so heartbroken ! She lias gone to 
hear what has happened. She is 
very, very anxious. Come to my 
room, and change your wet things, 
my poor little Vi.” 

“ No, no ! Not another moment ! 
Let me go, let me go ! ” cried the 
girl, escaping from her hold ; and, 
with the swiftness of youth ami 
passion, Violet turned ami iled, 
through the open window by which 
she had entered, out into the dark- 
ness, tho rain, and the night. 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

IN MEMORIAL. 


For years, dear friend, but rarely liad we met, 

Fate in a different path our feet had set, 

Space stretched between us, yet you still’were near, 
And friendship had no shadows of regret 

The ocean drear divided us, but nought 
Obscured the interchange of word and thought ; 

The unbroken line of sympathy still throbbed, 

And unto both its constant message brought. 

And so I felt you were not far away, — 

The mere material distance seemed to lay 
JJrief barrier to our meeting, and I dreamed 
That some day wo should meet ; ay, any day — 

That we again should clasp each other’s hand. 

Speak as of old, and face to face should 6tand ; 

Renew the post, and plot anil plan again, 

As in years past wo plotted and we planned. 

That hope is vanished now — a sudden change 
Hath borne you from me far beyond the range 
Of that familiar life that here we knew 
Into a region dim and far and strange. 

A vaster sea divides us now — a stretch 
Across whose space we vainly strive to reach, 

Whose deops man passes never to return, 

From whose far shores there comes no human speech. 

In one swift moment you have passed and gone 
( >ut on the blind way all must tread alone, 
Uncompanied, unfriended, none knows where, 

Gone out into the vague and vast unknown. 

Gone where no mortal sense can track your flight — 
Gone where Faith casts a weak and wavering light, 
Where trembling Hope and Fear bewildered stray, 
Lost in the pathless silent shades of night. 

Vanished for ever from this world away, 

From all the accidents of Night and Day, 

The season’s chance and change, the voice of man, 
And all Life’s passion, joy, hope, pain, and play. 
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Gone in an instant like a breath of wind, 

Leaving the dead dumb instrument behind 
Through which the spirit, with such wondrous art 9 
Thrilled its fine harmonies of sense and mind. 

Gone % — what is gone, and whither has it fled 1 
What means this dreadful utterance — he is dead ! 
What is this strange mysterious tie called Life, 

Tliat bindoth soul to sense by such slight thread 1 

Love’s grasp is strong, and yet it could not hold 
The somewhat that it loved ; and thought is bold, 
Yet strove in vain to follow where it fled. 

And sank to earth, the secret all untold. 

Where and what are you now ? what do you know, 
See. fed ? Is all that was so dark below 
Cleared up at last 1 Does memory still remain, 

And do you long for us who loved you so 1 

In this new life does human feeling last ? 

Or has oblivion blotted out the Past, 

All the glad joys of this warm life of sense, 

And all the lights and shadows o’er it cast ! 

< >r are you nothing now ? — gone like a tone 
That dies to silence — or a light that shone 
One gleaming moment, swift to disappear, 
lly death’s cold breath to utter darkness blown ? 

To all these questions comes a silence drear ; — 
Stretched o'er Life’s utmost verge with longing oar 
The still soul listens, but no answer comes 
Save the low heart-beats of its hope or fear. 

So we return to earth — we laugh and weep, 

Love, hope, despair. Time in its silent sweep 
Pears us along — till, tired out at last, 

Gladly we lay us down in death’s deep deep. 

No matter what it brings — at least it wears 
A peaceful charm of rest from all our cares. 

Why should wo wish to toil and struggle more ! 

Is not deep sweet if no dark dreams it bears! 

Look at this face where death has laid its hand, 

How calm it looks ! — how sorrowless, how grand ! 
life's fever over, all the passions fled, 

All the lines smoothed they burned as with a brand. 
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Not Joy’s glad smile in happiest hours It bore, 

Not Love’s enchanted look that once it wore, 

Cuidd lend a grace so noble, so refined, 

As now it wears when Joy and Love are o’er. 

And yet — that pence will never soothe our pain ; 
He whom we loved is lost Come lwick again, 
Como back, we cry : no, never ! — all our love 
And all our grief cry out for him in vain. 

Tliat pictured memory graced with treasures fair, 
That stored experience rich with learning rare, 
Those garnered thoughts and those affect ions fine — 
Are they all squandered, lost, dispersed in air? 

Seek as you will — blind creature — never eye 
( )f mortal man shall pierce this mystery. 

This, this alone we know, that nought wc know; 
And yet we feel — life surely cannot die. 

Change it may suffer — vanish from us lien 1 , 

In forms heyond our ken to reappear. 

Pass up the finite scale of seed, stalk, flower, 

To odour — then exhale btyond this sphere. 

Tint dentil — blank nothing ! at the very thought 
Reason recoils — Faith shudders — Hope, distraught, 
Peels back aghast; no wild imagining 
Can shape a shapeless empty void of naught. 

To somewhat, vague and dim howe’er it be, 

The soul must cling — mere blank inanity 
Defies our utmost stretch of wildest thought, 

And lie.ro at least Hope, Reason, Faith agree. 

Then why with nightmare dreams our spirits scan* ? 
If we will dream — how sweeter and more fair 
Hope’s promise of a loftier life heyond, 

Willi larger loving and an ampler air ! 

< )f vaster regions lifted from the sphere 
Of douht and struggle that, harass us here, 

"Where the freed spirit, moving ever on, 

Rreathes a diviner, purer atmosphere. 

So will I dream, since nothing we can know f , 

Your soul, enfranchised, wanders to and fro 
On some Elysian plain heyond our sense, 
Communing with great spirits os you go. 
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That oft a tender memory, turning, strays 
To us who tread below these earthly wayB, 

Not mourning for us as we mourn for you, 

But seeing clear above this cloudy maze. 

That, purged of Time, your spirit larger grows 
In that new being — asking not repose, 

But with new aims and more expanded powers, 

On, on, for ever with glad purpose goes. 

And if 'tis all a dream — so let it be ; 

AVho shall decide when all is mystery ? 

And yet I rather choose this heavenly dream 
Than death's dark horror of inanity. 

At least your noble thoughts can never die — 

They live to stir and lift humanity — 

They live to sweeten life and cheer us on : 

If they are with us, surely you are nigh. 

Yes, in our memory, long as sense remains, 

That stalwart frame shall live, that voice w hose strain? 

To lofty purpose pitched, struck like a fire 

Into our blood, and thrilled through all our vein?. 

That full sonorous voice, whose high-strung key 
Was tuned to Justice and to Liberty — 

That sounded like a charge to rouse the world 
Fr'im the deep slumber of its apathy. 

Nor these alone ; — wo shall remember too 
The kind familiar tones of love we knew, 

The genial converse and the storied lore, 

The culturod charm that every listener drew. 

The gladsome smile, the gleam of quick surprise, 

That thrilled the face and lightened through the eyes ; 
The uplifting brow, the utterance frank and clear, 

And all that sullen death to sight denies. 

Alas ! how idle are the words we say ! 

How poor the tribute on your grave wo lay ! 

Nor praise nor blame shall cheer ot trouble more 
The parted spirit or the insensate clay. 

Yain friendship's voice, and vain the loud lament 
A nation breathed as o’er your bier it bent ; 

Yain unto you, that as you passed away 
A shadow darkened down a continent. 
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' Rest, then, brave soldier, from the well-fought light ! 

Rest, genial scholar, from the dear delight 

Of arts and books ! Rest, steadfast, stainless friend ! 

For ever ours — though lost to sense and sight. 

* Stem Duty’s champion, at thy bier we bow 1 
Rrave, honest, faithful to the end — tliy vow 
To God and Freedom kept — unbribed, unbought : 

Rest thee — or rise to loftier labours now. 


W. W r . Stoisy. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 

XO. VI. — DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES. 


Tiie profession of Ambassador has 
come down terribly in the world. 
It is true that it cannot yet be class- 
ed promiscuously with the ordinary 
trades by which men cam their 
bread ; it is still superior to lawyer- 
ing, doctoring, and schoolmastering ; 
it continues to stand, socially, above 
soldiering, sailoring, and the cure of 
souls; it still possesses a special 
character, and is still surrounded 
by a respect-provoking halo; — but 
it has altogether lost its once 
effulgent glory; it is now only 
a faded remnant of its former self. 
There was a time when Ambassa- 
dors were regarded os the effective 
personal representatives of the 
monarchs in whose name they came ; 
when the prestige of the one was 
reflected fully on to the other; when 
the splendour of the prince shone 
out brilliantly in the envoy; and 
as, in those days, sovereigns were 
vastly bigger personages than they 
are at present, their ambassadors oc- 
cupied a situation proportionately 
higher than that which they now 
own. The two have dropped mourn- 
fully together; master and man 
have equivalently and simultane- 
ously descended; revolutions, pop- 
ular education, public opinion, and 
the telegraph,- have dragged both 


down, side by side. One conse- 
quence of this change is, ilial the 
phrase “ 1 >iplomatic Privileges n has 
lost the greater part of its original 
meaning. It once signiiicd the en- 
joyment of prerogatives and rights 
of a truly royal nature ; it once was 
a reality of grave import ; it once 
constituted a strange but most strik- 
ing testimony of the universal re- 
cognition of the then indisputable 
rights of kings ; but now, alas ! it 
implies, in daily practice, little more 
than the faculty of importing cigars 
free of duty. Its history is odd, 
however; its details — to the disre- 
spectful eye of this irreverent nine- 
teenth century — are amusing; fur- 
thermore, it stands out glaringly in 
the front rank of the vanities of 
nations. There are therefore several 
sufficient reasons for talking about 
it here. 

It may be useful to begin the 
story by observing that it is an 
error to imagine, as many people 
do, that Ambassadors aro an ancient 
institution : they arc, on tho con- 
trary, in their present form, an 
essentially modem product; like 
many others of our surroundings, 
they have crept into use during re- 
cent centuries, concurrently with 
the general march of new necessities 
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and new inventions. Ambassadors 
arc a fruit of the world’s progress, 
just as much as standing armies, 
vaccination, or deep-sea telegraphs; 
they have grown with the growth 
of things around them. It may be 
said of them, approximately, tliat 
they and gunpowder were invented 
at the same period; tliat they rose 
into general use contemporaneously 
with printing ; and that they at- 
tained their full development at the 
moment when gravitation was dis- 
covered. All the special authors 
agree in certifying that the function- 
aries descriliod by the title of Am- 
bassador were entirely unknown un- 
til the thirteenth century, at which 
epoch the Popes began to send them 
forth. The messengers and the 
heralds of antiquity and the fniddlo 
ages were not ambassadors; such 
agents could have no existence so 
long os international relations main- 
tained the single and simple form 
of perpetual war. Consequently, 
it was not until the earth was no 
longer young that governments be- 
came materially able to employ re- 
sident representatives abroad, and 
then, as has just been said, it was 
the Pupal Court which set the ex- 
ample of utilising them. That court 
was the first to recognise that it had 
interests to protect and influences to 
maintain in other countries. Diplo- 
macy was, as might perhaps have 
been expected, an offspring of re- 
ligion. The French kings slowly 
imitated ltome ; Louis XI. had re- 
sident envoys in Burgundy and 
England ; but it was not till after 
Charles VIII. ’s expedition to Na- 
ples (1495) that princes generally 
began to keep up special agents in 
their neighbours’ ground, isolated 
cases occur at earlier periods, but 
the principle was not adopted until 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Distinctions between the various 
classes of diplomatic envoys appear 


to have sprung up at once! Ambas- 
sadors, properly so called, were soon 
found to be excessively expensive ; 
their display of ceremonial, and 
their tremendous self-assertion, in- 
volved so largo an outlay, that, 
whenever it was not absolutely ne- 
cessaiy to employ them, they wqje 
speedily replaced by cheaperjjra. 
more modest agents. But th^lBfe, 
in tins way, diplomatic representa- 
tives became divided, from their very 
origin, into categories and ranks, it 
was not until after the Peace of 
Westphalia that fixed rules were 
adopted for their classification. 
From that date (1C48) commences 
what the authors admiringly de- 
scribe as (< the great diffginatic 
epoch," which lasted for)M|U£two 
hundred years, and is considered to 
have reached its end at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. In those days 
there was no public opinion to con- 
trol or interfere with the individual 
wishes of the sovereign; diploma- 
tists then represented, almost ex- 
clusively, a personal royal policy; 
and, as the post was slow, as tho 
telegraph was not invented, as en- 
voys were often at a month’s dis- 
tance from their master, they were 
obliged to interpret their instruc- 
tions as they could, or to act with- 
out instructions. For these. various 
reasons an ambassador had really 
then an important part to play, and 
a grave responsibility to support ; 
diplomacy was then an occupation 
needing forethought, prompt deci- 
sion, much subtlety of imagination, 
and abundant bravery; its profes- 
sors therefore had — in addition to 
their impersonation of their mon- 
arch — some personal grounds for 
claiming the extravagant preroga- 
tives which were conceded to them. 
But now that Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs are, practically, directing by 
tho wires all the details of their 
negotiations throughout Europe — 
now that envoys con get an answer 
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from their Governments in an hour 
— now that they have lost almost all 
initiative, and have been relieved of 
almost all responsibility, — it would 
be just, even if there were no other 
motive for it, that they should lose 
some part of their privileges os 
well. 

They have not lost them alto- 
gether; they still retain enough 
immunities to secure the honour of 
their position, and to render it both 
exceptional and pleasant : they con- 
tinue to be exempt from taxation 
and jurisdiction in the country to 
which they are accredited ; and they, 
their house, their household, and 
their couriers, are inviolable. With 
this one indication of the actual 
]iosition of the case, wo will leave it 
for the moment, and will go back 
to tho details of its former charac- 
ter, for its interest lies mainly in 
tho past. The rights now held by 
the representatives of States are in- 
dispensable to their independence 
and their dignity ; they could not 
be further restricted without depriv- 
ing their possessors of the liberty to 
which they arc entitled. Even the 
most levelling socialist would find 
it difficult to argue that those rights 
are either excessive or unjust ; but 
the very fact that they are now 
quite reasonable makes them stupid ; 
when they ceased to be outrageous 
they ceased to be amusing. We must 
look at them as they were two cen- 
turies ago to see them in all the 
gorgeousness of their absurdity. 

The prerogatives formerly enjoyed 
by diplomatic envoys were, in many 
cases, almost larger than those pos- 
sessed by the sovereigns they repre- 
sented. For a long time they exer- 
cised the direct right of judgment, 
and consequently of life and death, 
over the members of their suite ; 
their houses and their carriages were 
recognised asylums from all local 
justice, and often served as such for 
criminals of any nationality. In 


certain countries they extended this 
immunity far outside tho doors of 
the palaces they inhabited, and main- 
tained its action throughout tho en- 
tire neighbouring district of the city. 
They all kept guards for the defence 
of their prerogatives, and for the 
immediate punishment of every one 
who infringed them. Some of them 
pretended that they were in no- 
way bound to pay their debts ; 
ami the privileges which still con- 
tinue to exist of freedom from juris- 
diction anil taxation were carried to- 
the most exorbitant and abusive 
development. Every ambassador 
sought for new occasions of extend- 
ing either the applications of his 
prerogatives or those prerogatives 
themselves, and half his time was 
spent in fighting over them. Ex- 
amples of all this are abundant in 
the diplomatic histories; they am 
so numerous and so varied that they 
supply illustrations of every ima- 
ginable form of difficulty or quarrel, 
and that is a good deal to say — for 
gentlemen possessed in those days 
a singularly strong faculty of getting 
into trouble, and a correspondingly 
feeble talent for getting out of it. 
As all the stories cannot bo repented 
here, it is essential to make a choice 
among them, which is a pity, for 
most of them are more or less worth 
reading as testimonies of the vanity 
and tho folly of our predecessors. 
With this reservation, we will select 
those which, on the whole, best il- 
lustrate the subject. 

On the day on which Sully (he 
was then called liosny) arrived in 
London to compliment King James 
on his accession to the English 
throne, some gentlemen of his suite 
got into a tavern brawl, and one of 
them killed an Englishman. A mob 
formed quickly, as mobs still do in 
London, and proposed to kill tho 
Frenchmen in return; they how- 
ever managed to get out by a back 
door, and safely reached the house' 
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<of tlio Marquis do lleaumont-Har- 
lay, resident ambassador of France. 
Directly Eosny heard of this, he 
•culled together several friends who 
had accompanied him on his journey, 
examined with them the circum- 
stances of the cose, got a complete 
-confession from the murderer, con- 
demned him straight away to death, 
andsent to inform “the Lord Mayor” 
(so at least the French chronicle as- 
serts) that he had tried and judged 
the culprit, and that “ the oJKcers of 
justice might execute him when 
they pleased.” So the Lord Mayor 
fetched him, and took him oil to 
the gallows, llut, while all this 
was going on, M. de Buaumont- 
Harluy, who had strongly opposed 
Itosny’s action in the matter, man- 
aged lo get mi audienc e of King 
James, obtained from him a free 
pardon, and set tlic gentleman at 
liberty juM, when he expected to 
have only live minutes more to live. 
No far the tale is simply an example 1 
of the exercise of the prerogative of 
life and death by an ambassador; 
but now conies in a question so in- 
tensely subtle that modern intelli- 
gences almost fail to compass it. 
Had James I. the right to inter- 
fere ? 1 )ircctly it liecame known in 

Fui is that he had presumed to d^ 
so, a tierce outcry arose ; it was 
indignantly declaied to be a gross 
insult to a sovereign of France that 
another sovereign should dare, even 
on his own territory, to grant a 
pardon to a French subject con- 
demned by a French authority. 
Everybody decided that the gentle- 
man ought to have been unhesitat- 
ingly decapitated or hung on Kosny’s 
verdict, and that the intervention 
of the English king constituted a 
most grievous breach of the respect 
nud courtesy due by one nation to 
another. Angry representations 
were made to the English Court ; 
.M. dc Beaumont-Ilarlay was bitterly 
-accused for so improperly soliciting 


foreign mercy ; reason and common- 
sense were carefully excluded from 
all participation in the matter ; but 
the theory of prerogative was main- 
tained in all its force and purity. 

Tliis right of judgment over all 
the members of an embassy appears 
to have 1 xjen always exercised with- 
out restriction; but the privilege 
which came next to it in imx>ortance 
— tliat of asylum — though univer- 
sally accorded to the houses of am- 
bassadors for all ordinary criminals, 
was not conceded in cases of treason 
or conspiracy against the State; 
self-preservation was held every- 
where to be a higher duty than the 
respect of diplomatic rights. And 
yet, though all Governments in- 
sisted in their own case that they 
were justified in pursuing and ar- 
resting traitors within the walls of 
embissies, they invariably denied 
this power to other States when it 
was exercised against themselves. 
They changed their attitude, their 
arguments, and their principles, ac- 
cording os they were plaintiffs or 
defendants : in the former case they 
basqd their claims on self-defence 
and tlic raison tf Mat ; in the latter, 
they took shelter behind preroga- 
tive. licit* is an example of this 
convenient double action. 

In 1 f> 1 0, Venice began to wish for 
peace with Turkey, and sent an en- 
voy to Constantinople to negotiate ; 
lie was authorised to sign a treaty, 
ceding, if necessary, to the Porte, 
two towns then held by Venice in 
the More*. When lie reached Con- 
stantinople it became evident to 
him that the Porte was perfectly 
aware of the nature of his instruc- 
tions, and would not make peace 
unless he granted a good deal more, 
lie made the best light lie could, but 
was finally obliged to give a sum of 
300,000 ducats in addition to the 
two towns. On liis return to V eniee, 
he was violently abused for his in- 
capacity, and for the various other 
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faults which, even in our own clay, 
arc usually attributed to unsuccess- 
ful negotiation. Hut lie proved 
that the reason of it was, that the 
Porte know all alxmt the secret in- 
tentions of tho Venetian Govern- 
ment, and that, consequently, ho 
could not argue, and was forced to 
yiold. So the spies were set to 
work, and it was discovered that 
Nicolas Cavezza, secretary of the 
Senate, his brother Constantine 
Cavezza, secretary of the Council of 
Ten, and Maifeo Leone a noble, wi re 
paid by France to reveal the de- 
liberations of the Government, and 
that they transmitted their infor- 
mation to Francis 1. (who in this 
cose hod reported it to his new 
friend ttolyman), through Abondio 
and Valior, his emissaries at Venice. 
Directly the culprits heard that they 
were found out, they naturally ran 
away. Constantine Cavezza and 
Leone managed to get into Italy; 
hut the other three could not escape, 
and took refuge in the palace of the 
French ambassador. Thereupon 
the Council of Ten proclaimed that 
there was no privilege of asylum for 
the crime of treason ; required tho 
immediate delivery of tho refugees ; 
and, on the refusal of tho ambassa- 
dor to surrender them, sent a company 
of soldiers with two cannon to fetch 
them out by force. So they were 
given up, and were forthwith hung 
between tho two columns of the 
little Place of St Mark. Francis I. 
grew very wild at this : he said he 
would make war on Venioe ; and for 
two months refused to grant an 
audience to Venier, the ambassador 
of the Sercnissime republic. At 
last, however, he sent lor him, and 
asked him angrily, “Wliat would 
you have done, sir, if you had been 
treated in this way 1 ” Venier, who 
must have been a cunning fellow, 
appears to have remembered the in- 
fluence which a soft answer exer- 
cises on wrath, for he answered, 


“ Sire, if rebel subjects of your 
Majesty dared to take refuge in my 
house, I would myself seize them 
and deliver them to tho judges. If 
I acted otherwise, I should be vigor- 
ously punished by my republic." 
There the matter ended. 

A dispute of another kind about 
asylum occurred at Pome in 1655. 
The Marquis de Fontenay, Am- 
bassador of France, after giving 
shelter in his palace to some 
Neapolitan refugees who had run 
away from their Spanish conquerors, 
was sending them to Civita Vecrhia 
to embark. As Spanish influence 
was strong at Pome, he feared that 
they might be seized on the road, 
so ho put them, for protection, into 
his own coaches, with an escort of 
liis servants ; hut, notwithstanding 
tliis precaution, they were attacked 
directly they got outside tho gates 
by tho Pope’s Corsican guard, and, 
alter a fight, seventeen of the exiles 
were carried olf to prison. As sonn 
as the French ambassador was in- 
formed of this event lie announced 
that, lifter such an insult to 
lii.s coach and livery, lie should 
immediately leave Home; and lie 
claimed an audience of the Pope in 
order to explain the motives of his 
departure. When he saw the Holy 
Father lie bitterly complained of 
the violence to which he had been 
subjected, and said he could m»t 
believe that it had been perpetrated 
with tho knowledge of the Pope, 
but was convinced it had been 
brought about at tho instigation ot ’ 
some members of the Papal Gov- 
ernment who were friendly to the 
Spanish party at Naples : he con- 
cluded by demanding tho immedi- 
ate release of the prisoners, and a 
proper reparation for the affront 
which lie had received. The Pope 
replied that “it was by his own 
order that the arrest had taken place ; 

1 hat since the ambassador had allow- 
ed himself to protect criminals in 
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tlin States of the Church, it was 
certainly permissible for him, the 
sovereign, to seize those criminals 
wheresoever ho could lay hands on 
them.” The ambassador retorted 
that the persons to whom he had 
given asylum were not subjects of 
his Holiness, butNeapolitans, whom 
he lind sheltered against the per- 
secutions of the Spaniards. After 
long discussion, the Fope consented 
to placo at liberty any of the prison- 
ers whom the ambassador might 
name : but hr. dc Fontenay would 
not content himself with tlmt ; he 
insisted that the soldiers who had 
attacked his coach should be severe- 
ly punished. Then came “much 
contestation, and many threats on 
both sides ; ” and at last, M. do 
Fontenay, who was afraid of the 
Pope's strong Spanish sympathies, 
coutcntcd himself with the release 
of all the prisoners, leaving the 
question of reparation to be settled 
in Paris between the French Gov- 
ernment ami the Nuncio. In this 
case tin* Pope was evidently wrong, 
according to the rules then in vigour, 
and that was why lie had to yield 
and give up his prisoners ; but the 
story shows that, in the face of 
diplomatic privileges, no sovereign 
was absolutely master in his capital, 
and that, in fact, each capital con- 
tained as many sovereigns as am- 
bassador. 

'Hie “ franchise dc qunrtier " was 
even more outrageous than the privi- 
lege of asylum; but as it existed only 
in Venice, Madrid, and Home, and 
in Frankfort during the coronations 
of the emperors, its effects were 
limited to those towns. This right 
empowered each ambassador to 
exclude all officers of justice not 
only from his palace, but also 
from a certain district round it; 
and it was maintained so watch- 
fully and vigorously, that diploma- 
tists at Madrid several times hung 
alguazils for presuming to cross their 


“quarter,” and invariably beat them 
if they caught them there. One 
day, in January 1680, the Corregi- 
dor of Madrid, followed by some of 
his men, having passed in daylight 
through the district of the French 
embassy, the Marquis de Villars, 
who was then ambassador, sent a 
message to him to say he was not 
to do it any more. The Gorregidor 
apologised, and said ho had done it 
by mistake; but as he committed 
the same mistake again ten days 
later, Villars put in a formal com- 
plaint to the Government, and 
claimed satisfaction for the twice- 
repeated insidt. To this it was re- 
plied that the King of Spain had 
declared, nine yearn before, that ho 
would put an end to the privilege 
of < piaiiier , and would treat the am- 
bassador of each sovereign as his 
own ambassador was treated at that 
sovereign’s court; consequently, as 
the Spanish envoy in Paris had no 
such privilege, he would not con- 
tinue to accord it to the representa- 
tive of France at Madrid. To this 
Villars answered that “his sove- 
reign would willingly accept the 
principle of reciprocity of treatment 
for the ambassadors of both nations ; 
but that the ambassador of his 
Catholic Majesty enjoyed particular 
favours at the Court of his very 
Christian Majesty, entering when 
ho liked into the presence of the 
kiug and queen without demanding 
audience, accompanying tho king 
without permission when hunting, 
sitting down at public festivals and 
ceremonies, driving about Paris with 
six horses.” Consequently, as he 
himself possessed no similar rights 
in Si>ain, he held out, as a compen- 
sation, for his “ franchise de quar- 
ticr.” But tho Spanish monarch 
curtly said that “ he persisted in his 
resolution.” At this the Court of 
France grew seriously indignant, and 
instructed Villars to claim public 
satisfaction for the personal affront 
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which was thus offered to him. He 
did and all he got by it was a 
further declaration from the Span- 
ish Government, with the addition 
that tho same restriction would be 
at once applied to all other ambas- 
sadors. Viliam answered savagely 
that this was adding insult to in- 
jury, for “ the ambassador of France 
had a right to obtain grace for other 
ambassadors, but was not to be a 
cause of their losing advantages 
which they already possessed. ” The 
matter was at last referred, after 
much discussion, to the Council of 
titate, at which stage Spain gave 
way, and Villars preserved his privi- 
lege. 

In Koine this right was more ex- 
aggerated still; for there, on tin* dis- 
tricts of the city round the ambas- 
sadorial palaces were exempt from 
jurisdiction of anj r kind, and were 
consequently adopted as the home 
of thieves and murderers. The pri- 
vilege had lasted for more than a 
hundred years, when Innocent XI. 
at last protested that it was “con- 
trary to the dignity of the local 
sovereign, and to the respect of jus- 
tice,’ 1 and claimed its immediate 
suppression. He succeeded in per- 
suading the Emperor and the Kings 
of Spain and Poland to abandon it ; 
but when he proposed to Louis XIV. 
to do tho same, that agreeable and 
modest monarch answered, “It is 
for me to set examples, not to follow 
them.” Thereupon the Pope de- 
clared that though he would permit 
the privilege to continue to subsist 
in favour of the ambassadors then 
accredited at Home, he would receive 
no new representative from any 
Power, unless that representative 
first renounced all claim to the right 
of district. Things then went on 
quietly till 1687, when, on the sud- 
den death of his ambassador at the 
Papal Court) Louis XIV. instantly 
appointed the Marquis de Lavardin 
to the vacant post, and sent him oif 


without any previous communication 
to the Pope. Lavardin entered 
Koine as if it were a conquered city. 
Eight bundled men-in-arms marched 
before and behind his coach, and 
grouped themselves strategically 
round the Fanieso Palace, which 
was the residence of tho French 
embassy, with tho avowed intention 
of maintaining the district privilege 
by force. To this the Pope replied 
by refusing to grant Lavardin an 
audience of reception, by ordering 
his Ministers to hold no communica- 
tion whatever with him, and finally, 
on the 1 2th of May, by excommu- 
nicating him. lavardin seems to 
have taken all this very coolly, as 
became tho delegate of the Koi 
Koleil, and stopped in Kome as if 
nothing at all had happened. Tho 
Pope, however, was watching for an 
opportunity to go further still ; and 
having learnt on Christmas-duy that 
Lavardin had just been to mass at 
St Louis des Francis, placed that 
church under interdict nextmoming, 
because the clergy had allowed a 
notoriously excommunicated person 
to say his prayers there. Against 
this lavardin put in a written pro- 
test, arguing that “his character of 
representative of the sacred person 
of so great a monarch placed him 
outside tho possibility of excom- 
munication ; ” and that, therefore, 
os “ nobody in a sane mind could 
consider him to be excommuni- 
cated,” he declared that, in his 
opinion, all t!mt had been douo 
against him was null and void." 
In France the matter was taken up 
with more vigour still : the Parlia- 
ment of Paris pronounced a judg- 
ment stating “ that his Holiness, in 
the wish to signalise his Pontificate 
by some startling novelty, had ima- 
gined, in contradiction to all justice, 
to destroy the franchise of ambassa- 
dors ; that, even if ho had the right 
to do so, he ought not to have em- 
ployed ecclesiastical censures in aid 
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of liis intention, but should have 
carried it out by negotiation only ; 
that the licence which lie had per- 
mitted himself in employing the 
Power of the Keys to abolish the 
franchise, deserved to bo repressed 
by a Concile ; and that the king’s 
rights could never become the sub- 
ject of a controversy, to be dealt 
with by any ecclesiastical tribunal 
or jurisdiction.” This judgment 
(which concluded by entreating the 
king to exercise his authority in 
order to preserve to their full extent 
the distinct franchise and immunities 
of Ilia ambassador at Lome) was 
posted up at the door of the Nun- 
ciature in Paris. Furthermore, the 
N uncio was sent to prison as a hos- 
tage for the safety of Luvartlin. 
Put the Pope would not give way : 
on the contrary, lie began to arm 
his fortresses and to prepare for war. 
Luckily, however, lie died soon after- 
wards, and in 1 1*1)3, under his suc- 
cessor, the rpiarrel was at last settled 
by mutual concession. 

The pride which Louis XIV. ex- 
hibited in this ease was invariably 
shown by him on all diplomatic 
questions — so long, at least, as lie 
was stronger than his adversary. 
An excellent example of the sort of 
conduct which lie adopted towards 
states which had oiieiulcd him, is 
offered by the speech which he 
forced the Doge of Genoa to deliver 
to him in 1085 - and though the 
events which produced that sjkjccIl 
were not connected with diplomatic 
privileges, and consequently form no 
part of the subject under examina- 
tion here, yet the speech itself is bo 
strange a monument of international 
vanity, tliat it will not, perhaps, be 
altogether out of place to quote it. 
The Genoese had built four vessels 
for the Spauish navy, and lmd 
thereby much displeased the King 
of France, who was at war with 
Spain; so tho latter informed the 
Government of Genoa that he should 


regard the sending of these ships to 
sea as an act of avowed hostility, 
and that, if they left the port, 
his own vessels would at once 
capture them. Thereat the Geno- 
ese. got angry, and foolishly began to 
worry the French ambassador: they 
abused his servants ; they drove 
his wife’s confessor out of Genoa ; 
they deprived him of his doctor, his 
surgeon, and his apothecary (who 
were natives of the town) ; and, 
finally, they tried to murder him. 
The ambassador grew vexed at these 
proceedings, and, as the historians 
say, “permitted himself vivacities 
which were unworthy of his rank, 
beating certain Genoese with a stick 
in public, though nobler arms would 
have. Letter become the Minister of 
a great king.” As soon as the lour 
ships wen* finished, they were sent 
ostensibly to sea, whereon a French 
squadron bombarded Genoa, threw 
in 14,000 shells, and destroyed half 
the town. Then peace was made, 
on hard terms for the Genoese, one 
of the conditions being that their 
Doge Lascari, accompanied by four 
senators, should go to Versailles, in 
all pomp and ceremony, to beg par- 
don of the king, “with the most 
submissive and most respectful ex- 
pressions.” So they came, and this 
was the speech which the unlucky 
Doge was forced to utter : — 

“ Sire, my republic has always 
held, as a fundamental maxim, that 
its duly is to show forth the pro- 
found respect which it bears to the 
powerful crown which your majesty 
lias received from your ancestors, 
and which, by astonishing actions, 
you have raised to such high degrees 
of force and glory that renown, 
which in other cases usually exagger- 
ates, is quite unable — even by 
diminishing them— to render cred- 
ible to posterity. These preroga- 
tives, which are so sublime that they 
oblige all States to admire them with 
very deep submission, have particu- 
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larly led 4 my republic to distinguish 
itself above all others in bearing 
witness thereto, in such a manner 
that the whole world must remain 
convinced. This being so, the most 
deplorable accident which lias ever 
happened to us is to have veritably 
offended youT majesty ; and though 
my republic flatters itself that this 
is but a pure consequence of mis- 
fortune, it desires, nevertheless, that 
whathas happened to discontent your 
majesty should be, at any price, 
effaced not only from your memory, 
but also from that of all men ; for the 
republic is incajiable of consoling it- 
self in so great an affliction until it 
sees itself re-establislied in the good 
graces of your majesty, which it 
will apply itself, henceforth, not 
only to preserve, but even to aug- 
ment. It is with this view that, 
not contenting itself with Lhe most 
respectful language, tlio republic has 
sought to employ unknown and 
most particular means, in sending 
to your majesty its Doge, with 
four of its senators, hoping that, 
after such demonstrations, your ma- 
jesty will 1)0 entirely persuaded of 
tlic very high esteem in which in}' 
republic holds your royal goodwill. 
As for myself, sire, l consider my- 
self most happy to have the honour 
to expose to your majesty these re- 
spectful sentiments ; and I hold it to 
be a particular glory to appear be- 
fore a monarch of invincible cour- 
age, renowned for his greatness of 
soul and his magnanimity. I trust 
that your majesty, in order to show 
.the extent of your generosity more 
and more clearly to the universe, 
will deign to regard these most just 
and respectful declarations as com- 
ing from the sincerity of my heart 
and of the hearts of the senators and 
citizens of Genoa, who are waiting 
with impatience for the sign of a 
return of your majesty’s good- 
will.” 

On reading such sentences os 


these, we wonder how they could 
ever have been composed, for the 
condition of mind in which their 
author must have placed himself is 
altogether beyond the roach of mo- 
dem thought. Such phrases could 
not be put together in our time, for 
the reason that they were not a 
consequence of any special literary 
talent whicli we could imitate, but 
were the product of a mental state 
which lias disappeared with the so- 
cial and political conditions which 
provoked it. The power of drafting 
a speech like this, and the still 
stranger faculty of listening to it 
seriously, were both peculiar to the 
epoch ; Lascari possessed the first, 
which was very curious, and Louis 
(juatorze possessed the second, which 
was entirely contemptible. Tlie Doge 
had other qualities than this one, 
and of a higher and more useful 
sort ; he showed them in tlie calm 
and dignity with which he bore the 
humiliation of bis position, and in 
the skill with whicli he restored 
amicable feelings between Franco 
and bis own country, lie it was, 
too, who, when asked wliat struck 
him most during liis stay in Palis, 
made the answer, u C'cst de nfy 
voir.” 

If it wen* not somewhat unkind 
to the unfortunate and not courage- 
ous Government which recently 
controlled tho destinies of the 
United Kingdom, wc should bo 
tempted to suggest certain analogies 
between the speech of Lascari and 
the climbing-down of Ifrituin on tho 
Alabama question. Put we will bo 
generous and silent. 

After this parenthesis we will go 
back to privilege, and will put a 
question which, simple os it looks, 
has l>con more than once vehemently 
discussed — Can an ambassador bo 
forced to pay his debts ? There can 
ho no sort of doubt as to tho reply : 
both Grotius and common-sense say 
yes ; but whatever be tho evidence 
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of the principle, the fact has been 
furiously fought over, as the fol- 
lowing examples prove : — 

M. de Mathweof, who had been 
for some time Ambassador of Peter 
the Great in London, was sum- 
moned home in 1708 ; lie had pre- 
sented to Queen Anne his letters of 
recall, and was terminating his pre- 
parations for departure, when ho 
was publicly arrested in Charles 
Street on a warrant issued at tlio 
suit of a tradesman to whom ho 
owed £300. He was somewhat 
roughly hand hid ; his hat and cane 
were snatched away ; his sword was 
seized as he was drawing it to de- 
fend himself; he was pulled vio- 
lently from his carriage, and dragged 
prisoner to a low sponging-liouse, 
where ho was released on bail after 
a detention of some hours. All this 
would have been unpleasant even 
to an ordinary mind; but what 
must its effect have l>eon oil the 
sensitive dignity of an ambassador? 
J >irectly the < ^ueen heard what had 
happened, sho sent Mr Hoyle, her 
Foreign Minister, to express to 
M. do Mathweuf her profound 
regret, and to assure him that every- 
body eoneemed in his arrest should 
be severely punished. The Russian 
did not, however, content himself 
uith this assurance, and protested 
vigorously in writing against the 
treatment ho had received. Mr 
lluylo replied that the Privy Council 
had been called together solely to 
examine the aifair, that seventeen 
individuals had been arrested, and 
that the Attorney-General had been 
ordered to pursuo the prisoners with 
the utmost rigour and “to neglect 
nothing which could give to M. do 
Mathweof the most entire satisfac- 
tion/ 1 Hut all this did not satisfy 
the indignant Mathweof; he left 
immediately for Holland (it is not 
stated whether he paid liis debts or 
not), did not accept the farewell 
present which was then always 


offered to ambassadors, and refused 
to use the vessel which the Govern- 
ment placed at his disposal for his 
passage across the Channel. Parlia- 
ment met soon afterwards, and dis- 
tinctly imlicatod its appreciation of 
the monstrous nature of the insult 
which had been offered to the Am- 
bassador, by expressly excepting 
the persons concerned in his arrest 
from tlio benefit of the general am- 
nesty which was then granted, and 
by passing a Bill for the regulation 
of the immunities and prerogatives 
of the 1 liploinatic Body. This latter 
measure was, indeed, indispensable, 
for to that date the Statute Book 
contained no allusion to the subject, 
so that, after all, it was found im- 
possible to inflict any punishment 
on the seventeen persons (with the 
Sheriff of Middlesex at tlioir head) 
who wero implicated in the attack 
on Mathweof. They were found 
guilty by tlio jury, but no sen- 
tence could be pronounced upon 
them, for their offence was so 
far unknown to law. This issue 
of the trial was so annoying 
to Queen Anne that sho sent a 
special explanation of it to the Czar 
Peter, deploring that English cus- 
tom prevented her from acting with- 
out law, and forwarding to him an 
illuminated copy of tho new Act of 
Parliament, as evidence that insults 
to Ambassadors would thenceforth 
be followed by due pains and pen- 
alties. Furthermore, Lord Whit- 
worth, who was Queen Anne’s repre- 
sentative in Russia, offered public 
excuses in her name to the Czar in 
the presence of tho Corps Diploma- 
tique and the Court. It will be 
noticed that all these complicated 
proceedings bore solely on the one 
point of attack on an ambassador ; 
the subsidiary question of his debts 
was lost sight of altogether. We 
may then apparently infer that it 
was regarded as of no real import- 
ance, and that prerogative, not 
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honesty, 'was the preoccupation of 
the two Governments. 

Sixty years afterwards another 
case arose in which, at last, honesty 
took precedence of prerogative : the 
■world was beginning to grow pure, 
-and to object to the continuance of 
robberies calmly perpetrated under 
the shield of privilege. The Baron 
do Wreck, minister of the Land- 
grave of Hesse Casscl at the French 
Court, was known to be intending 
to leave Paris, at the expiration of 
liis mission, without taking any 
notice of his creditors. So the 
latter sent in a proteat to the 
Minister of Foreign Allairs, gave 
the details of their claims, and of 
the conduct of I)e Wreck, and got 
the Minister to refuse to give Wrech 
his passport until he juid his lulls. 
Thereon Wrech grew violent, ap- 
pealed to all his colleagues to sup- 
port him, and persuaded them to 
take up liis arguments as common 
to themselves. Tlio French Govern- 
ment answered by a note which 
really contains a masterly exposition 
of the whole subject of immunities, 
urging, with much logic ami many 
proofs, that ambassadors cannot 
anyhow possess higher privileges 
than are enjoyed by the monarchs 
whom they represent ; that the 
goods of sovereigns in foreign 
countries may be seized for the 
payment of their debts ; that no 
ambassador can refuse to discharge 
the debts which he lias contracted 
in the country where he resides, for 
the double reason that “his own 
.sovereign cannot wish him to 
violate the first law of natural 
justice, which is anterior to tho 
privileges of the Droit des (lens ; ” 
and that no sovereign can admit 
that those privileges should be used 
to the detriment of his own subjects. 
The examples quoted in support of 
this view of the question are ex- 
plicit enough; they show that, at 
Vienna, the Court-Marshal occupied 


himself specially with tho verifica- 
tion of the payment of the debts 
of ambassadors before they left; 
that the property of Czernichctf, 
llussian envoy to Great Britain, 
was impounded in 1764, and held 
until Prince Liechtenstein gave 
security ; that in Russia, a depart- 
ing Minister had to publish throe 
notices of his going, and that tho 
furniture, the papers, and even tho 
children of M. do Bausset, French 
ambassador at Petersburg, were 
seized until the King of France had 
himself engaged to pay the debts 
which that gentleman had incurred ; 
that at Berlin, ill 1723, the Baron 
do Posse, Swedish Minister, was 
put in prison because he refused to 
pay a saddler; that at Turin, the 
coach of the ambassador of Spain 
had been held as security for debt. 
To all these arguments Wrecli could 
make no serious reply ; the refusal 
of his passports was maintained, 
and it was not till the Landgrave of 
lie*HO Cassel had undertaken to pay 
all he owed that he was permitted 
to leave. France. 

It might have been supposed that 
a question of such a kind could not 
possibly arise in our lime, and that 
in this century rensnn hud finally 
got the better of prerogative; hut 
in 1831), another dispute occurred 
as to the right to seize ail ambassa- 
dor’s property for debt In that 
year Mr Wheaton, United States 
minister at Berlin, was moving from 
one house to another, when the 
landlord of the house which he was 
leaving pretended that ho had not 
been paid for some stains upon 
the walls, and stopped the carpets 
and tho curtains as security. Mr 
Wheaton immediately complained 
to tho Foreign Minister, who re- 
plied that tho landlord was fully 
justified in acting as ho had done. 
A discussion arose thereon, and 
though the dispute itself was, of 
course, arranged at once, the con- 
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test about theory and principle 
lasted till 1844. The memoirs ex- 
changed on this occasion exhibit 
one most curious peculiarity ; ancient 
privilege was defended by the great 
llcpublic of America, while half- 
feudal aristocratic Prussia took up 
the championship of actual ideas 
and common-sense. Mr Wheaton 
and his Government based their 
arguments on prerogative, while the 
Foreign Minister of Prussia pro- 
claimed that modem legislation is 
superior to old authorities and old 
precedents, and asserted that, as Mr 
Wheaton had signed a lease when 
he hired his house, he had thereby, 
according to the present civil law of 
Europe, accopted all the conse- 
quences to which an ordinary tenant 
may become exposed. So the point 
was fought over for live years, and 
it ended, as it had begun, with 
a total disagreement between the 
views of the two Governments. 

Other forms of privilege have 
provoked struggles amongst our 
ancestors ; rights of exclusive juris- 
diction over servants (of whatever 
nationality), rights of passage 
through certain streets or doorways, 
rights of free importation of articles 
prohibited to the commerce of the 
country, have led to smart lighting 
between Governments and Envoys, 
each side invariably acting on the 
principle of claiming as much as 
possible for itsolf, and of granting 
as little as possible to the other. 
Put the examples already quoted 
are sufficient ; they show the nature 
of the privileges which ambassadors 
once enjoyed, and the means which 
they employed to guard them ; they 
indicate, with quite enough distinct- 
ness, the violence of the struggle 
for diplomatic place and power : it 
would he useless to add more stories 
of the past ; wo can go on to the 
present condition of the question. 

The collection of definitions of 
the supposed rights and obligations 


of nations towards each other, which 
constitute what is called “ interna- 
tional law," has always induded, 
from its earliest beginnings, ex- 
planations of the prerogatives of 
ambassadors ; but it is only since 
the commencement of the present 
century that those explanations 
have assumed a character of serious- 
ness and certainty. And even now 
tlicy cannot he regarded as being 
absolutely positive and beyond dis- 
cussion, for it must be borne in 
mind that, after all, there is no 
“law" whatever between nations, 
and that what bears that ddusive 
name is nothing hut a series of pro- 
bable and generally very reasonable 
propositions put forward some time 
ago by certain writers, because they 
seemed to correspond with prece- 
dent and usage, but which, as a 
whole, have never received from 
any nation the consecration of an 
avowed adoption; which are still, 
with few exceptions, little more 
than the expression of the personal 
views of their authors ; and which, 
even if nations did adopt them, 
could never he made obligatory — as 
things now stand — except by war. 
Nations, as between themselves, 
have no police, no judges, and no- 
prisons ; the “ law ” which each of 
them applies within its territory is 
a reality, because each of them has 
organised the means and possesses 
the power of enforcing it ; but the 
“law of nations" is an empty phrase, 
and the attempts to codify its sup- 
posed elements which are now be- 
ginning to be talked about, will be a 
waste of time and labour unless some 
ingenious politician simultaneously 
invents a process of jurisdiction by 
wliicli the intended Code can be 
regularly maintained and put in force 
after the Governments of the world 
have voted it. The unauthorised 
indications which at present bear 
the name of “ Droit ties Gens” 
render, however, many real services; 
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both in theory and in practice they 
serve as guides, and a habit of re- 
ferring to them and of accepting 
them as exact, and as possessing 
even, in many cases, a certain force 
of moral obligation, is evidently 
growing up amongst the nations; 
but notwithstanding this, the Droit 
des Gem lias always been at the 
mercy of the strongest, and it is 
difficult to imagine how it con ever 
cease to bo so ; for even if it should 
some day assume the form and ac- 
quire the value of a universal treaty, 
that would not necessarily increase 
its strength or durability, inasmuch 
as sad experience shows us tliat most 
treaties ore only made to bc> after- 
wards tom up again. Still, true os 
all this may be, the l>ooks on the 
Law of Nations limy be accepted as 
tolerably safe authorities for our 
present purpose, on the ground that 
as the once grave question’ of prero- 
gative has now dwindled into al- 
most nothing, os it has ceased to 
excite emotions or to provoke diffi- 
culties, there is no reason for reject- 
ing the moderate ch-Jinitions of it 
which modern legists offer to us. 
It is one of the few points of the 
Droit <te* Grm on which for the 
moment all States appear to practi- 
cally agree. But, as was said at 
the commencement of this article, 
now that prerogatives have grown 
reasonable they have censed to be 
amusing; a statement of their ac- 
tual comlition is a necessary com- 
plement to their past history, but it 
will not be at all diverting. 

The successive writers on the law 
of nations have done little more 
than reproduce, with more or less 
variation of form and language, the 
opinions, the examples, and the 
arguments of their predecessors ; 
but still, os no one of them gives 
all the details and all the definitions 
of this question of immunities, we 
cannot limit our description of them 
to quotations from one authority 


alone. Even Philliwore, who, ex- 
cepting Calvo, is the most recent of 
the authors on the sulgect, is not an 
absolutely complete expounder of 
actual views. Wo will adopt him 
as our main guide, but to moke the 
story clear we must consult others 
too. He defines the status of 
ambassador ns “ composed of 
riglits strict i juris , resting on 
the basis of natural law, and 
therefore immutable ; and of privi- 
leges, originally not immutable, but 
so rational in their character, and so 
hallowed by usage, as to bo univer- 
sally presumed, and to become mat- 
ter of strict right if their abrogation 
have not been formally promulgated 
(a case almost inconceivable) before 
the arrival of the ambassador. The 
former are usually described under 
the title of inviolability, the latter 
under the title of exterritoriality." 
This sentence is evidently intended 
to apply to present privileges only, 
but, even with that limitation of its 
meaning, it is rather strongly word- 
ed ; ivc may, however, take it as a 
starting-point, and go on from it to 
the description of u inviolability ” 
which follows it. Tlic right of in- 
violability extends to all classes of 
public Minister* who duly represent 
tlicir sovereign or their »Stato; it 
attaches to all those who really and 
properly belong to the household of 
the ambassador ; it applies to what- 
ever is necessary for the discharge 
of his functions ; it entitles him to 
exemption from all criminal pro- 
ceedings, and to freedom from arrest 
in all civil suits ; his private effects, 
liis papers and correspondence 1 , are 
inviolable ; these rights attach from 
the moment he sets his foot in tho 
country to which lie is sent (provided 
previous notice of liis mission has 
been given) or, in any case, from 
the moment of the production 
of his credentials : finally, Philli- 
moro lays it down that they extend, 
in time of peace, to transit through 
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a tliird country, but that, in time 
of war, an ambassador cannot be se- 
cure from imprisonment without a 
previously obtained permission to 
pass ; in no case, however, can his 
life be token, unless, indeed, he ex- 
ercises hostilities. Such are the 
prerogatives of inviolability which 
Phillimore describes as “ resting on 
the basis of natural law, and theie- 
forc immutable.” 

For a definition of his second class 
of privileges— those which he com- 
prises under the head of “ exterri- 
toriality” — we will refer to that 
most practical and useful book, 
Block's * Dictionnaire do la Pol- 
itique,' which explains this barbar- 
ous word with a simplicity and a 
clearness rarely found amongst writ- 
ers on the subject. It says : “ Ex- 
territoriality means the right pos- 
sessed by the representatives of 
foreign powers to live in the coun- 
try to which they arc accredited 
under the laws of the country 
to which they belong. Foreign 
sovereigns, and all diplomatic en- 
voys who represent sovereigns or 
States, enjoy therefore an immu- 
nity from local jurisdiction under 
this right of exterritoriality. The 
sovereign who is temporarily on 
the territory of another power, is 
nevertheless considered, by a fiction 
of international law, to be still in 
his own territory, and continues to 
possess all the prerogatives inherent 
to his sovereignty. This privilege 
does not extend to princes and 
princesses of reigning houses, but 
it is granted to ambassadors and 
other diplomatic agents, because, to 
a certain point, they represent the 
person of the sovereign whoso 
powers they hold; they are sup- 
posed, for the entire duration 
of their mission, to have never 
quitted the State which sent them. 
This fiction extends to the wives and 
children of ambassadors, to the 
persons of their suite, and even to 


their personal property.” •Most of 
the continental legists adopt this 
“ fiction ” as the one real source of 
inviolability, as well as of all other 
privileges; they do not separate 
inviolability and exterritoriality, 
like Phillimore, but moke one sub- 
ject of the two, giving the first 
place to the latter. This distinc- 
tion is of no real importance . to 
ordinary eyes ; but it supplies 
an opportunity for discussion, of 
which the authors joyfully avail 
themselves. 

In examining the detail of the 
rights which compose inviolability, 
Phillimore lays it down that an 
ambassador can neither be punished 
nor arrested for any crime against 
life or property (including murder); 
and that even for conspiracy against 
the Government or sovereign of the 
Slate to which he is accredited, “ no 
judicial process can be put in mo- 
tion against the representative of a 
foreign sovereign.” All that the 
Slate can do is to “secure the 
person of the ambassador, and re- 
move him from the holders, and 
. . . insist upon his being tried 
by the tribunals, or the proper 
authorities, of his own country.” 
This definition is, however, op- 
posed by many writers, both ancient 
and modem, who maintain that, 
in certain special contingencies, 
a ( Jovemment is justified in judging 
an ambassador f<jr murder or con- 
spiracy. The safest opinion to hold 
about it is to have none at all ; for 
even if such a case were to present 
itself in any country, it would be 
dealt with, and decided solely ac- 
cording to the ideas prevailing in 
that country ; the precedent so 
caused would not, of necessity, 
engage any other country, and the 
difficulty would probably remain as 
open as before. In theory, diplo- 
matic inviolability is unlimited ; 
but whether it would be found to 
be so everywhere in practice, is a 
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qucstion»wkich it is prudent not to 
attempt to solve. 

As to the less important privi- 
leges grouped ky Phillimore under 
the head of “ exterritoriality,” there 
is not so much difference of opinion. 
By those privileges an ambassador 
is freed from all civil responsibility ; 
•his person, and the persons of his 
family, the secretaries and attaches 
of his embassy, cannot be pursued, 
and his servants participate, though 
in a less degree, in this immunity ; 
his house and carriage are inviolable ; 
his personal property cannot be 
seized ; he is exempt from all taxa- 
tion, national or municipal, and, in 
many countries, he enjoys freedom 
from excise and customs duties. 
These exemptions are not, however, 
altogether universal in their applica- 
tion ; there arc exceptions to them. 
They do not extend, and never have 
extended, to real property, or to any 
property represented by the ambas- 
sador as a trustee, or to any goods, 
property, or money belonging to him 
as a trader. Furthermore, he loses 
his prerogative lor the moment if he 
becomes plaintiff in a cause, for he 
thereby accepts local jurisdiction os 
regards this cause, and renders him- 
self liable to counter-demands, and 
to condemnation in costs if his suit 
fails. 

In many countries certain of 
these privileges are not simply 
“ hallowed by usage,” but are ren- 
dered executable oy special legis- 
lation. In England a law was pass- 
ed in Queen Anne’s reign (it has 
been alluded to in the story about 
Matkweof) in order to precisely fix 
ambassadorial rights, and the pun- 
ishment of persons who infringe 
them. An analogous enactment 
was adopted in the United States in 
1790. In France, though there is 
no special statute on the subject, 
diplomatic immunities were declared 
inviolable by the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1789. In Spain, there 
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are several laws upon the matter. 
In Russia, it is prescribed that all 
complaints against members of the 
Diplomatic Body must be transmit- 
ted to the Foreign Office. In Aus- 
tria and in Prussia, the law says that 
all members of an Embassy shall 
enjoy the privileges attributed to 
them by the principles of Interna- 
tional Law. In Bavaria, in Hol- 
land, and in Denmark, tlie Code 
exempts all persons enjoying am- 
bassadorial rights from the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunals of the country. 
The right of importing duty free 
any articles required for tho use of 
the ambassador or embassy is sub- 
ject to dill'orent regulations in dif- 
ferent countries. In Russia, it is 
limited to objects introduced during 
the first year of residence ; in Eng- 
land and in France it is unlimited, 
subject to tho formality of asking 
permission of the Government on 
each occasion ; several nations com- 
mute it hy the payment of a sum of 
money. In no case do immunities 
extend to any prcqxjrty unconnected 
with the diplomatic character, such 
its tolls or postage. 

There ends the catalogue of the 
still existing privileges of an am- 
bassador ; all the others have gradu- 
ally diet! out, though very few of 
them have been distinctly abrogated ; 
those 1 that remain are so reasonable, 
so thoroughly in harmony with the 
views now entertained of inter- 
national politeness, that tlierc^ seems 
to be no reason why they should 
not last on indefinitely, unless, in- 
deed, new conditions of political ex- 
istence should rise up, and change 
those views. And this probability 
of duration leads ns to a question 
which, though curious, has been 
little noticed by the authors — Is it 
competent to an ambassador to 
descend into common life, and to 
voluntarily abandon his preroga- 
tives 1 Villefort, who was for some 
time legal adviser to the French 
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Foreign Office, has made a special 
study of this point, and liis opinion 
is, that though an ambassador is per- 
fectly entitled to permit himself to 
be judged by the civil tribunals of 
the country in which he lives, it is 
altogether beyond his power to give 
up his immunities in a criminal 
cose. There are many instances of 
the acceptance of civil jurisdiction 
by diplomatists, and of their sppear- 
auce in civil courts both os plaintiffs 
and defendants ; but the reports do 
not seem to contain one single ex- 
ample of their voluntary admission 
of criminal jurisdiction against 
themselves. Such of the Euro- 
pean legists as have touched the 
question agree that an ambassa- 
dor cannot yield upon it; but 
Wheaton, the great representative of 
the American school, asserts that 
<4 he may renounce every privilege 
to which lie is entitled by the public 
law and a* Wheaton makes no 
exception to the application of this 
view, he consequently leads us to 
suppose that, in his judgment, an 
ambassador really can permit him- 
self to be tried for a criminal offence. 
As all these details are inert' matters 
of opinion, nobody can positively 
prove that Mr Wheaton is in the* 
wrong ; but there does seem to be 
mole reason in the argument of M. 
Yillcfort, that “ the situation of 
prisoner in a criminal proceeding 
is evidently incompatible with the 
character of representative of a for- 
eign power.” Anyhow, no ambas- 
sador can, under any circumstances, 
resign his privileges without per- 
mission from his sovereign, even if 
he wishes himself to do so ; for he 
holds those privileges through his 
sovereign, and not as a personal 
possession. That detail is, how- 
ever, somewhat outside the ques- 
tion; it is domestic, not interna- 
tional, although its application is 
real and constant, os was proved n 
few years ago, when a well-known 
voii. cxvi. — xo. uco vn. 


ambassador had to obtain authority 
from his imperial master to waive 
the immunities of his position be- 
fore lie could fight a duel on an 
island of the Itliine. But, after all, 
whatever be the true theory in the 
matter, it is scarcely likely that — as 
diplomatic nature is only human 
nature with a bigger name — we shall 
over see any willingness on the part 
of envoys to abandon the strict 
maintenance of their prerogatives. 

< >u the contrary, they are more likely 
to do what mankind always does 
when it gets a chance — seek for 
opportunities of taking more; and 
this disposition is especially likely 
to show itself in the present case, if 
it can ; for, to quote another phrase 
from Yillefort, “in this matter of 
diplomatic immunities, practice has 
always tended to exaggerate the 
law, which tendency is not surpris- 
ing when it is considered that privi- 
leges are precisely the sort of rights 
which arc always trying to grow 
bigger.” The real interest of the 
question lies not so much in itself — 
although it certainly is odd — as in 
the fact that it suddenly opens up a 
glimpse into the inner depths of the 
mysteries of prerogative, — a glimpse 
which we obtain from no other 
standpoint; a glimpse which strikes 
us with the deepest awe, for it at 
last shows to us the true immen- 
sity of rights which, perhaps, 
cannot he given np by their pos- 
sessors — which, it may be, stick to 
them whether they will or not. 
From this light those privileges re- 
mind us of that other equally in- 
delible faculty, “the tongue that 
can never lie,” which- was offered 
by the fuiry queen to Thomas the 
Eliymer, but which lie, most 
practically, declined to accept, as 
being altogether too inconvenient. 
'Whatever be the feeling with 
which ambassadors regard their 
privileges, they would probably 
take the same ground as Thomas 
2 x 
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about ttye tongue, and, if it were 
proposed to them, would reject 
it, doubtless, just as lie did, and 
for the self-same reason. 

If, after this long look into de- 
tails, we stand back a little and con- 
template diplomatic privileges as a 
whole, wo find ourselves instinctively 
disposed to entertain respect for 
them. They certainly arc not mainly 
nonsense, like so many other of the 
manifestations of the pride of na- 
tions : they are based on reason, in 
some degree at least ; they havo 
ceased to present any outrageous 
features; nobody complains of them, 
and no reformer has yet suggested 
that they bo swept away. These 
are a good many merits for one sub- 
ject to possess : few forms of inter- 
national relationship can show such 
an accumulation of motives for exist- 
ence; few ancient practices have 
adapted themselves more skilfully 
to present exigencies. I5ut with all 
the veneration which wo, conse- 
quently, cannot fail to feel for so 
rare and so remarkable an institu- 
tion, it is impossible to resist the 
temptation to simultaneously laugh 
at it some little ; not with unre- 
stricted, riotous hilarity — which 
would Iks altogether unbecoming 
towards so decorous, so highly placed 
a usage — but with that subdued 
deferential mirth which has just 
room to place itself between awe 
and criticism. Nothing stands so 
high, in our time, as to bo absolutely 
beyond the Teach of a gcntlo smile. 
l\ r e have lived to sco audacious 
people dare to converse sportively 
of the Geographical Society, Ilomo 
Rule, and Convocation. Why, then, 
should diplomatists add to their im- 
munities an exemption from this 
universal risk? As no answer can 
be made to such a question, it was, 
perhaps, a waste of words to pnt it ; 
but at idl events, it was courteous to 
inquire whether any objection could 
be offered before we proceed to indi- 


cate the less serious aspects of the 
system of prerogatives. 

At first sight it seems that such 
a system must confer many real ad- 
vantages on those who profit by it — 
so many and so real, indeed, that 
they look more like material satis- 
factions than political distinctions. 
If that impression wero correct, 
diplomatic privileges should bo 
classed with money, beauty, dinners, 
and the other good things of this 
life, rather than amongst the pre- 
rogatives of monarcha and the 
rights of Governments. Such an 
impression would, however, bo 
illusory; for these enormous fran- 
chises, which appear so huge on 
paper, are of very little service in 
roality. They produce a dazzling 
effect to look at, but so do fire- 
works ; and there is not much more 
solid substance in tho one than in 
the other. Very few of us arc in 
the habit of requiring exemption 
from either civil or criminal juris- 
diction. The majority of people live 
and die without over having scon a 
judgo or tho interior of a law court ; 
and it would bo most unjust to the 
diplomatists of our epoch to sup- 
pose that they havo a special 
faculty, peculiar to themselves, fur 
getting into difficulties with the 
Code. Most of them are, on tho 
contrary, of the most obedient and 
peaceable dispositions, and set tho 
world an excellent example of 
placid good behaviour. The result 
is, that though these immunities 
from justice would be of tho utmost 
value to housebreakers, forgers, and 
assassins, they are of ffl> kind of 
utility to ambassadors. Thoy are 
given to the wrong people ; thoy 
are about as serviceable, habitually, 
to the representatives of States, as 
spectacles to a blind man, a pen- 
knife to a blackbird, or modesty to 
a poet. This being so, we are 
forced to recognise either that 
these privileges have always been 
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purely decorative since their ori- 
gin, or else that, when they were 
first established, ambassadors did 
need to bo protected against juris- 
diction. Judging from the stories 
which have come down to us, it 
would seem as if the latter of 
these theories were the more pro- 
bable of the two, though it supplies 
a most lamentable explanation of 
the starting-point of this category of 
prerogatives. We cannot be expected 
to seriously believe, whatever the 
legists may say about it, that tlieso 
immunities were originally bestowed 
out of pure compliment to foreign 
sovereigns and their representatives. 
Kings were in those days far too 
absolute, and held far too resolutely 
to the maintcnanceof their authority, 
to have resigned one atom of their 
power without good reason ; and the 
good reason was — as we must un- 
happily presume — that their envoys 
were in the habit of getting violent, 
ami therefore would have been in 
constant danger of imprisonment 
and beheading, if they had not been 
protected by immunities against the 
consequences of their vehemence. 
As this necessity was universal — the 
gi ntlemen of the period being ad- 
dicted, without distinction of nation- 
ality, to blows and manslaughter, 
and Mjinetimes oven to a little rob- 
bery on good occasions — it followed 
that all monarchs were equally inte- 
rested in providing for the safety of 
their representatives, and therefore 
granted to the representatives of 
other potentates the protection which 
they needed for their own. The law- 
books do not own this : they prefer 
to talk of the “ inalienable preroga- 
tive of the public minister,” of the 
“ sacred character of these delegates 
of royalty;” hut those pompous 
wordings, if applicable to the pre- 
sent (about which wo may be al- 
lowed to indulge a glimmering 
doubt), are certainly not accurately 
descriptive of the past. The real 


story of the beginnings of these pri- 
vileges is manifestly the onfi which 
wehave just presumed to sketch. It 
may be disagreeable to the worship- 
pers of prerogative, but it is truer 
than their enthusiastic fancies. 

If, however, thiB part of the priv- 
ileges possessed by diplomatists is 
now practically of no use to them, 
and if, furthermore, the inviola- 
bility of their footmen, drawing- 
rooms, broughams, and letter-bags, 
no longer confers upon them a 
greatness beyond the reach of other 
men, it must be owned that, in the 
faculty of importing foreign goods 
duty free, they do possess a most 
delightful and most evident supe- 
riority over the non - diplomatic 
crowd. Conceive the matchless 
joy of being able to scoff legally at 
the Custom House ! Conceive the 
triumph of 14 doing,” ovory day, 
that natural and hereditary foe of 
modern man ! It really must be 
well worth while to be an ambassa- 
dor, to acquire the power of giving 
one’s self that ineffable satisfaction. 
And yet, by one of those inexpli- 
cable contradictions which one ob- 
serves in human nature, the pro- 
prietors of tliis exceptional and 
most enviable faculty scarcely over 
utilise it! One would naturally 
have supposed that they would 
keep on at it always, not only for 
the pleasure of the process, but 
somewliat also to make the Custom 
House atone, by torturing it with 
the spectacle of their perpetual 
undutied imports, for its cruelties 
to the outside universe. But, 
strangely, they do not. _ They 
simply ask leavo to bring in 
what they really want, in a quite 
honest fashion, and evidently in 
no way feel that it is their bound- 
en duty to act as the avengers 
of mankind, and to wound and 
worry tho common enemy while 
they can. This is a most distressing 
consequence of the progress of public 
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honesty; and it is a totally insuffi- 
cient cd&solation to be assured that 
ambassadors do, at all events, im- 
port for nothing their own and 
their friends' cigars, and thereby 
prove the strict exactness of the as- 
sertion which was made at the com- 
mencement of this article, that 
diplomatic privileges now mean, in 
practice, little more than the power 
of smoking untaxed tobacco. Whe- 
ther the right of inviting the sove- 
reign to dinner should bo counted 
as one more real advantage, depends 
entirely on one’s view of the charm 
of royal society. We need not at- 
tempt to solve the proposition; and 
it is the lees necessary to try to do 
so, for the good reason that the 
power in question does not belong 
to plenipotentiaries in general, but 
is exclusively reserved to ambassar 
dors properly so called — that is to 
say (excluding England, where the 
right seems to be in abeyance), to 
twenty-seven gentlemen in Conti- 
nental capitals. Perhaps, indeed, 
this illustrious faculty ought uot to 
be alluded to here at all - for tlic 
authors, most discreetly, do not 
presume to speak of it ; they pass it 
over, in respectful silence, as being 
a private mystery, not a public riglit. 

It is possible that the dignitaries 
directly interested may find other 
joys and other merits in the liber- 
ties attached to their exalted situa- 
tion — it is possible that they may 
consider all those liberties to bo 
practically effective as well as orna- 
mentally honorific ; but, if so, we 
cannot follow them. We have pro- 
claimed already that their rights arc 
indispensable, and that there is no 
reason why any one of them should 
be withdrawn ; hut the conviction 
that they are necessary does not 
lead us to admit that they arc real. 


From this point of view they resem- 
ble wigs, crinolines, Mrs Hams, and 
wooden legs, all of which, like dip- 
lomatic privileges, combine the con- 
flicting characters of noeessity and 
unreality. This want of substanti- 
ality is indeed tho chief feature of 
prerogatives as they now stand. 
Because they wero once au indisput- 
able fact, we imagine that they are 
so still ; because they loom largo in 
history, we allow ourselves to fancy 
that their effectiveness is not much 
diminished in the present ; because 
lawyors go on writing solemn books 
about them, we suppose that they 
are still in regular operation: and 
yet, when we look closely at them, 
we observe that, as manners are now 
constituted, these sonorous privi- 
leges, which were once so formid- 
able, have ceased to bn anything 
but an empty though thoroughly 
justiliable vanity. 

The time of privileges is past, not 
because they are no longer logical 
or useful in certain cases, but be- 
cause education is levelling ranks 
and habits with such rapidity that 
it is becoming very difficult to uti- 
lise a privilege if we have one. In 
this case we maintain prerogatives 
in name, not only from old custom, 
but from reason ; bill we are becom- 
ing more and more unable to keep 
them up in practice, l'erhaps tho 
day will come when every citizen 
will lie able to import regalias with- 
out duty, and to ask monarchs to 
his parties; but even if those two 
faculties should continue to remain, 
for all time, the exclusive property 
of ambassadors, the inequality will 
not he very flagrant, and will scarce- 
ly justify the nations of the earth in 
making revolutions and upsetting 
constitutions in order to put it 
down. 
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The pre-eminence which all tlio 
modem world lias concurred in giv- 
ing to the classic literature of ancient 
Greece and Home, is one of the most 
curious facts in the mental history 
of humanity. It is the only foun- 
dation of letters upon which every 
European nation is agreed. All 
the charms of novelty, all the jeal- 
ousies of race, all natural human 
pride in the development of Science 
and the progress of Art, have yield- 
ed to the silent power of works pro- 
duced in ages completely apart 
from our own — removed from us hy 
difference of tongues, difference of 
sentiments, habits, beliefs — every- 
thing that is most characteristic iu 
mankind. The world is so accus- 
tomed to this wonder that it is pro- 
bably only those who sit in the seat 
of the unlearned who are ever really 
struck by it, or perceive the curious 
testimony thus rendered to human 
nature and human genius, as above 
the action of time, unsusceptible 
of that development which is the 
condition of all secondary things. 
The rules of Art have changed, and 
habits of life and modes of thought. 
Morality oven has undergone a pro- 
found and all-pervading revolution. 
Sentiments which were sufficiently 
noble and worthy in the (lays of 
Homer are ignoble and unworthy 
now ; things which his heroes do 
proudly, the meanest of English- 
men would he ashamed to do, so 
entire is the change. Language 
even, iu the wider signification of 
the word, has altered, and the allu- 
sions and metaphors and impersona- 
tions which gave oloquence to Greek 
verse, sound turgid and meaningless 
in modern tongues. Yet all these 


details are of no effect to lessen the 
power of that primeval literature 
which, outlasting all primeval for- 
ests, all systems, religions, and gov- 
ernments, reigns still os potent os 
in the days of Pericles, bearing an 
almost tyrannical sway over our 
education and our intelligence. Not 
to descend to thoso prejudices of 
scholarship, which can scarcely bear 
to allow that the genius of Shake- 
speare could exist uninspired by 
classic models, the universal senti- 
ment of Europe considers all men 
imperfectly educated who have not 
been “grounded/’ as Dominie Samp- 
son grounded his pupils, in the 
Greek and Latin tongues. The 
" Humanities " is the expressive 
old-fashioned term for those lan- 
guages in which Genius first made 
itself felt as a power in the world; 
and nothing that has occurred in 
all the centuries since — no discov- 
eries, though so many have been 
made — no developments, though 
their number is infinite — no new 
thing, though everything is now, 
— have shaken the power, or 
indeed much diminished the in- 
fluence, of the two parent tongues, 
and the wonderful inheritance of 
letters which they have left to 
us. Whether this is altogether 
wise, or altogether beneficial, is a 
question which might perhaps be 
discussed if any competent judge 
were sufficiently free from the pre- 
judices of education to be able to 
discuss it; but we snspoct it is only 
those who have too imperfect a 
knowledge of tlio question to secure 
our confidence in their treatment of 
it who would have boldness enough 
to take it up. There are, indeed, 
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no small number of persons who ad- 
vocate a change in the one stereo- 
typed mode of education which is 
universal among us, and would pre- 
fer for the non-acadexnical mind, or 
for those who liavo but little time 
to spend in the processes of instruc- 
tion, a thorough training in modern 
languages and modem loro to lit 
them for practical uses ; but not one 
has been so bold as to suggest that 
the highest education of all was pos- 
sible with this foundation left out 
or imperfectly laid. Thus, by uni- 
versal consent, the old poetry and 
old philosophy of the Greeks — 
and after them, to a lesser but still 
great degree, the philosophy, his- 
tory, and poetry of the harsher 
Romans — is firmly established? very- 
where, wherever civilisation or letters 
reign, as the groundwork of every- 
thing that deserves to he called 
education. A most curious fact 
among all the prodigies of things ; 
but one which is absolutely above 
discussion, and must be accepted, 
private opinion being on this point 
overborne and silenced by the 
common voice of all nations and of 
all time. 

This being the case, it is perhaps 
rather hard that one half of the rare 
should be absolutely cut off by habit 
and prejudice from all share iii this 
universal groundwork of education, 
and a great proportion of the other 
lialf kept from it by iron force of 
circumstances, by poverty, and all 
the necessities of toil. Many at- 
tempts have been made, by means of 
translation, to obviate this hardship, 
and doubtless with some beneficial 
results. A century ago, indeed, we 
suppose Pope’s Corner,' for example 
— which is perhaps more markedly 
Pope than Ilomer — was sufficiently 
popular to be read like any other 
English poem, and to make Achilles 
and Ulysses, Hector and Andro- 
mache, known with some degree of 
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familiarity to the busy men and the 
women of his age. Lord Derby’s 
fine and spirited translation of the 
‘ Iliad,’ so much more truo to the 
spirit of the original, and Mr 
Worsley’s graceful and poetic ren- 
dering of the * Odyssey,’ have in 
their turn made Homer, so to speak, 
popular, and reintroduced him to 
the present century. Rut we cannot 
think that translations generally 
over give effective rendering of the 
meaning of a poet. Writers in proso 
have better fortune, and aTC more 
happy in their fato; yet every reader 
knows how much meaning, and still 
more how much grace, evaporates, 
even in the case of a prose, writer, 
in his transfer from one tongue to 
another — and that even when the 
journey is so short as from France 
to England or from England to 
France. How much more this must 
he the case when the voyager comes 
across oceans and across centuries 
from the wealthy and subtle tongue 
of the Greek, so rich in minutest 
shades of expression, into the down- 
right, straightforward syllables of 
Saxon English, any reader will 
easily perceive. Ami who at any 
time, out of any language, will ren- 
der to us the delicate music of verse, 
the magic of poetical expression, 
and that divine art, which by the 
simple turn of a phrase, by some 
cunning balance of tuneful wools, 
can charm the very hearts out of 
our liosoms 1 It is a great chance, 
oven when a poet translates a poet, 
as rarely happens, that any real 
echo of the original music reaches 
our ears. Even such a work as 
Coleridge's ‘ Wallenstein,’ though 
the translator is of equal poetical rank 
with the author, lacks, as we feel, a 
hundred touches which thrill the car 
and the spirit in the original strain; 
and to descend to more ordinary 
levels, though Carey’s Dante is most 
faithful and trustworthy, virtuous 
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would that reader be who could 
read through the 1 Divine Comedy ’ 
in the pages of Carey. The English 
reader ignorant of German, who, 
wishing to make acquaintance with 
Germany’s greatest poet, takes up 
any of the ordinary translations 
of Goethe, must gulp down with 
wondering faith or incredulity, ac- 
cording to his temperament, many 
verses called brilliant and beauti- 
ful by all critics, which in the 
English version are dull as ditch- 
water, and scarcely more clear. The 
chief pleasure derived from transla- 
tions, wo believe, falls to the lot of 
those who, knowing the author well 
in the original, are able to judge how 
well or how ill lie is rendered, to lin- 
ger over and improve the imperfect 
lines, to vituperate those which are 
beyond the reach of improvement, 
and finally to decide, as wo do, that 
translation of a poet is a thing next 
to impossible. 

The reader will ask, How, then, 
arc we to form any idea uf poems 
written in a language we do not un- 
derstand, and notably in those lan- 
guages of which it lias ju*t been 
said that they arc the foundation of 
liberal education ? To this question 
!Mr Collins and his coadjutors, in 
the edition of the * Ancient Classics,’ 
now just completed, and crowned by 
the flower-wreath of Lord Noavcs’s 
‘ Anthology,* enable us, we arc glad 
to say, to give an answer. The idea 
which has thus been carried out to 
completion is, so far as we arc aware, 
original ; and the works form a very 
noble and worthy offering to their 
country on the part of the gentlemen 
— too long a list to he hero quoted — 
who have aided in carrying it out. 
The plan of this scries is to make the 
forgetful or uninstruciod reader ac- 
quainted with tl ic chamcter, situation, 
ami sentiments of each classic author 
— with the scope of his argument 
when the subject is philosophical — 


with the nature of the story when it 
is dramatical, — interspersing hero 
and there a quotation, hut not more 
of this than seems necessary to afford 
a glimpse of the writer in his own 
voice and method. We cannot give 
higher praise than to say that this 
admirable plan has been carried out 
with, on the whole, a high degree of 
success, and that the little library 
of the * Ancient Classics’ is ad- 
mirably qualified to restore to the in- 
telligent ignorant — that large, and 
in many respects most attractive, 
portion of the community — their 
share in the inheritance which na- 
ture, circumstance, or custom has 
hitherto shut them out from, and 
so to make them partial compensa- 
tion for the loss which is their mis- 
fortune. We trust no sensitive 
reader will be offended by f ho desig- 
nation which we have ventured to 
employ. Intelligence, as distin- 
guished from knowledge, gets but 
little recognition nowadays ; yet we 
make bold to say tliat there is no 
audience in the world so desirable 
and so delightful as intelligent and 
curious listeners, who know nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the subject 
about to be unfolded to them. 
Their ignorance is an accident of all 
others tlie most favourable to tlicir 
instructor, and secures that fresh- 
ness of interest and reality of inter- 
communication which is the very 
liigliest delight of leaching, whatever 
may be its kind. To this portion 
of the public we commend these 
charming little volumes with un- 
bounded confidence in its apprecia- 
tion of them. To those who have 
not yet availed themselves of their 
instruction, an account of these valu- 
able little books may not be unde- 
sirable ; and it is to this, rather than 
any detailed criticism of a series 
which extends over the widest liter- 
ary collections in the world, tliat wo 
mean to address ourselves now. 
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Criticism, indeed, seems somewhat 
out of place as applied to Ilomer, to 
JSschylus, or to Plato ; those great 
figures, deified or canonised, or both, 
by so many ages, are placed too 
high cycu for the audacious flights 
of the modem critic ; and even did 
our boldness go so far, we do 
not know how to come at the 
light standing-ground from which 
to direct our telescope at them, with 
any hope of getting them in the right 
light for sucli a purpose. To tell 
the troth, the literary atmosphere is 
too deeply tinged with the shadows 
of those ancient potentates, to make 
it easy for us to form any unbiassed 
opinion of their excellences or of 
their defects. Even those of ns 
who are not familiar with them 
at all — who have never, so to 
speak, seen them before — have 
yet seen, all our lives long, so 
many reflections of them, and heard 
so many echoes of their great 
voices, that we are in hut an in- 
different position for regulating 
their various magnitudes, or for 
letting loose an indifferent opinion 
as to their perfections nr imperfec- 
tions. That there is a great deal of 
superstition in the reverence with 
which ancient literature is surround- 
ed, we do not for a moment douht ; 
nor are we in the least prepared in 
our own person to go to the stake 
for the superiority of Greek, as 
are so many learned and studious 
persons, to whom all that is best in 
the human intellect is summed up in 
the age of Pericles : but yet we are, 
like our neighbours, hound by too 
many links of reverential associa- 
tions, and overawed by too many 
authorities, to be able to look calmly 
upon the heroic shades as they pass 
before us, or point them out as 
Helen pointed out the Argivc chief- 
tains to old Priam in the gate. They 
are surrounded by a halo of solemn 
importance — by a superstition, a 
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prejudice, which is all-powerful. 
Hut after all, dear reader, this last 
simile is not so inappropriate as it 
seemed at tho first glance. Your 
present humble guide to tlieso 
flowery fields is not Helen, any 
more thau you are Priam and his 
elders. Probably, indeed, the state 
of the case is reversed, and it may 
be to a listener as fair as and more 
innocent than the fabled princess, 
the cause of all tlic woes of Troy, 
that a venerable cicerone, with locks 
as white as those of the Trojan 
king, herein discourses, pointing 
out, from the battlements where 
Maga's ling has fluttered proudly 
through many a siege, the great 
array of shadowy splendours upon 
the plain below. If so, sweet 
reader, give us your pretty hand. 
This lore is doubly appropriate to 
your r ise. ( Nunc near, anil we will 
point out to you, with all the com- 
placency which moved those old 
men of yore towards that other fatal 
beauty, the long array of this prince- 
ly procession, the gigantic noble 
figures, the far-off but loft}' victors 
of tin 1 past. 

The series begins as Art begins, 
and as all literature begins, with tho 
great pjmh*, the story which is tho 
first aliment of the awakened 
mind. Before we begin to think, 
or to know that wc have thought, 
does not every new child-microcosm 
of tho big world begin by demand- 
ing the Story, which is the first 
tribute it exacts from its race, the , 
first necessity of its being 1 Tho 
1 Iliad * is the great antitype of that 
universal symbol of human curiosity. 
It is to the human race what tho tra- 
ditionary story of the nursery is to 
every new' human soul. Whether it 
has any occult and mythical meaning 
not a isiblc on the surface ; whether 
it is tho traditionary history of a 
real but far-distant event, or merely 
the invention of the first great poet 
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—or whether, indeed, it belongs to 
one poet at all, and is not rather a 
bundle of anonymous ballads, — are 
questions to which we do not pretend 
to l)e capable of giving any answer, 
and which Mr Collins happily 
avoids embarrassing us with. What 
he does do is to give us a vivid and 
animated account of If tuner's stir- 
ring tale, setting before us the con- 
flict and the conflicting parties in a 
brilliant yet concise narrative, in 
which is embodied the story of 
Troy, and the many and varied 
persons involved, the scene and the 
events of the * Iliad’ — everything, 
indeed, in llomcr except liis words, 
which many men have already 
essayed to give us, with differing 
degrees of success. All these can 
bo set before ns without any of the 
difficulties that attend direct trans- 
lation, or the danger of bringing 
down the sublime into the mediocre, 
which constantly happens even in 
the best versions of classic story, 
i’y this means, too, the least 
satisfactory parts of the poem, 
the tediousness and oft repetitions 
of its combats, and the irritating, 
troublesome, and ignoble meddling 
of its divinities, is left in the hack- 
ground, and does not wony the 
reader’s mind, like the proceedings 
of u village coterie of unpleasant 
gossips and meddlers. Mr Collins 
does all lie can to save his audience 
from the impatience which bikes 
possession of us when we read of 
Minerva’s sudden appearance at the 
crisis of a light to carry off the 
almost discomfited hero, ami spoil 
sport, just as the other line fellow is 
getting the best of it ; or of Apollo's 
ungcntlcmnnly interference (it is 
more pardonable in a goddess) at a 
similar crisis, spreading a mist, for 
which wo are sure stout Hector 
thanked him little, over the hero in 
his chariot. Mr Collins calls the 
attention of his readers to the valu- 
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able side-light thrown by Homer’s 
most ancient story upon the early 
records of patriarchal life which we 
fmd in the Scriptures, No doubt 
the liihlical student may derive from 
this side-light a certain advantage, 
but the thought which occurs to 
ourselves, in the comparison, is of 
a different character. How much 
more striking, how wonderful when 
we think of it, is the aspect of 
Deity os apparent to the great 
bard, and that which was revealed 
to the Hebrew prophet! How 
troublesome, paltry, and wearisome 
are the gods of Olympus, like 
nothing so much as the village 
clique we have already compared 
them to — a coterie of wrangling and 
meddlesome gossips, endowed with 
] lower as great as their caprices, but 
never great enough to lend dignity 
to the ill-regulated crowd ! To turn 
f iv. m this motley and almost comic 
group to the solemn and simple 
grandeur of the Lord God of 
Genesis, is as startling and impres- 
sive u contrast as can well be 
conceived. Whence comes this ex- 
traordinary difference, this incal- 
culable moral superiority ? The 
historian of Abraham and the his- 
torian of Achilles are both great 
poets — they are both too far off in 
the mists of antiquity to oiler us 
any indication of their personal 
character, or the sources of their 
information. How was it that to- 
nne oil the great Eastern plains 
there came a conception of God so 
infinitely grand and solemn, and to 
the other among the lovely islands 
and shining seas of Greece a con- 
ception of gods so infinitoly paltry 
and miserable! We do not know 
what answer can be made to such 
a question by those who recognise 
nothing more than a mythological 
historian in the Hebrew, A more 
wonderful contrast was never pre- 
sented to human judgment. 
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And "the effect of this curious 
paltriness and absence of dignity in 
the Homeric gods is made all tlio 
more distinct and evident by the 
fine humanity of the heroes them- 
selves. What a wonderful witness 
is this Father of Song to the pro- 
digious separation which exists be- 
tween human nature and all the 
secondary things which are sup- 
posed to mould and shape it — the 
circumstances which, according to 
some theorists, make all the differ- 
ence between one man and another 
— tho process of development which, 
according to others, accounts for 
cvcrytliing that is distinctive and 
characteristic in the race! It is 
two thousand years at least since 
Achilles sulked among liis ships — 
watching with moody gaze the dis- 
comfiture, without his aid, of those 
comrades who had insulted his pride 
and self-regard — and since noble 
Hector took his child in his arms, 
laying aside his glittering helmet to 
reassure the frightened babe. All 
the circumstances, and many of 
the sentiments of humanity, have 
changed since then. What nation 
now would risk its very existence 
for such a wanton pair as Paris and 
Helen] "What wronged husband 
would equip an army to reclaim a 
dishonoured wife] What general 
drag at his chariot wheels tho 
liody of liis noble antagonist] Yet 
while the motives and actions of 
these distant figures are often as- 
tounding to us, tlic men and the 
women are as real as those we 
see with our eyes and touch with 
our hands. Everything else has 
changed, but they are still flesh of 
our flesh and blood of our blood. 
Achilles has his counterpart in every 
nursery, not to say in many a greater 
field of public life ; and how other- 
aviso could the soldier of the nine- 
teenth century part from the wist- 
ful wife and unconscious child whom 


ho leaves, uncertain of ever seeing 
them again, hut with the samo 
wringing of the heart, and almost 
tho same words as Hector's] Tho 
surrounding scene is almost as real 
as the human creatures in it ; the 
town with all its defences, enclosing 
so many anxious hearts — the women 
stilling the gnawing of their fears 
and the terrible disquietude of sus- 
pense in the monotony of their dom- 
estic occupations, or in tho prayers 
they pour out in the temples, nobler 
in their trouble than tho things 
thoy worship — the old men at tho 
gate, anxiously surveying the crowd- 
ed battalions of their enemies — the 
warriors arming themselves for the 
sally, — how ti*ue they are to every 
human instinct ! And on the oppo- 
site side the careful jdans, all liable 
to bo deranged byan outburst of per- 
sonal feeling, by a sudden quarrel or 
supposed slight, as councils of war 
have been in all nges — tho anxious 
kings feeling upon their shoulders 
the responsibility of a nation's 
welfare, and prescient of all the re- 
proach and lamentation that will 
assail them if they fail. How per- 
fectly real is this picture of an 
allied army, each warlike group hold- 
ing by its own leaders — each 
haughty chief standing upon his 
dignity — and an all-anxious “ king 
of men " doing his best to hold tlio 
balance even, and keep all in concert. 
The difference in our habits and 
feelings only seems to quicken our 
sense of the intense reality of these 
great inhabitants of the past, who 
do many tilings which it would 
be impossible for us to do, with- 
out ever losing their human like- 
ness to every one of us. We can 
all sympathise sufficiently with 
Achilles in that false dignity of 
his wounded pride, as to feel a little 
sore when a plain-spoken critic calls 
it sulks — a brutal word; but not 
one of us can have. the slightest 
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fellow-feeling with him when he 
yokes Hector’s body to his car, and 
drags it after him in revolting 
triumph. This extraordinary diffe- 
rence in point of feeling proves the 
wide divergence of the ages and the 
real work of development in man ; . 
hut no more' affects the fundamental 
humanity than does the invention 
of railways or telegraphs, and leaves 
Achilles still a true and recognisable 
representative of our race. Indeed, 
llomcr in his primitive art is truer 
to nature, even us we know it, than 
some of our own greatest poets ; for 
the principles of liis craft evidently 
do not require of him any high- 
toned ideal. Hector is the only one 
of his many heroes who approaches 
the finer typo of manhood which 
Art has since set highest; the 
others come bodily on the scene, 
faults and all, as genuine men and 
as imperfect as if they still saw the 
light of common day. Wc know 
nothing that could be said in 
higher praise of the poet's divine 
art. Jlr Darwin, we believe, asks 
for an immense area in which to 
work liis slow and gradual trans- 
formations — and perhaps that great 
philosopher might tell us that 
two thousand yean is a moment 
not worth reckoning in the 
long chronicles of the universe ; 
but it is at least satisfactory to 
find that so long ago men were 
so very like what men arc 
now. Haply, wc have learned 
something in the interval, but 
not so very much as wo take 
credit for. Wc give our dead 
enemies honourable burial' now- 
adays. It would bo liard to say 
in what other particular of human- 
ity wo have made anything like 
the advance which wc ought ; 
and in sentiment we doubt very 
much whether the last development 
of military power and character is 
in any appreciable degree more 


merciful than Peleus’ sullen but 
heroic son. 

This curious and most impressive 
lesson gives to the great primitive 
song of Homer a weight and im- 
portance which justify, more even 
than its intrinsic beauty and splen- 
dour, the place it lias always held in 
the estimation of the world. It 
thus becomes more than a great 
poem; it is the very epos of hu- 
manity, worthy, so far, of a place by 
the side of ancient Scripture — an 
old. old, immemorial charter of 
common nature and universal 
brotherhood. 

Next to the primeval story, the 
first world -talc of which wc are 
cognisant, comes the great cycle of 
the Greek drama — parent of the 
drama in all ages, yet with so 
many special features of its own. 
We cannot prelend to agree with 
the writers who, in this scries and 
elsewhere, arc so far moved by 
scholarly prejudice as to hold up 
for our applause the arrangements 
of the ancient classic stage, the 
songs and dances of its chorus, the 
impressive appearance and elocution 
of its masked actors. They were no 
doubt impressive in the highest 
degree to their natural audience, 
but we fear that the masked and 
buskined performers, elevated to 
more than mortal height, would 
produce no effect whatever upon tho 
modern imagination, and that the 
ugliest of mimes would move us 
more than the most beautiful 
Grecian masks ever moulded to 
rliadow forth the heroic countenance 
of nn Agamemnon or an Orestes. 
Neither can we think the chorus 
the happiest of inventions (if wo 
dare say as much without being 
ordered for instant execution). 
These details may, we hope, be 
allowed to have been less than 
perfect without in any way de- 
tracting from the magnificent but 
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sombre creations of genius which 
occupied the early stage, and held the 
old Athenians breathless with the 
charm of tragedy more profound and 
terrible than has ever been ventured 
upon since that day. Curiously 
enough, those ( » reeks whose long past 
existence is held up to us as the full- 
est embodiment ever attained to in 
this world of natural harmony and 
brightness — whose love and know- 
ledge of art was most j>en f ailing, 
whoso delight in beauty was strong- 
est, and whose entire life was most 
impregnated with enjoyment — are 
the possessors of the most gloomy ami 
appalling tragedies that man has ever 
ventured to shape and give utter- 
ance to. There is but little variety 
in these primitive dramas. The 
action of fate, blind but unfailing, 
anil always terrible ; the dread 
sweep of unseen influence which 
leads to crime, .and the more appa- 
rent and equally appalling whirl- 
wind of ruin which comes after. — 
are set forth with magnificent hut 
awful effectiveness in the two great 
stories which are the most character- 
istic of these wonderful productions. 
The trilogy in which the fate of 
Agamemnon and his family is 
worked out, and that which pursues 
to its last survivor the fated house 
of CEdipus, are works of a sombre 
grandeur, unknown to any other 
lunguage ; and bright as the scene 
may have been, all Athens assembled 
in the great theatre, and the South- 
ern sun gleaming in, and the pure 
blue sky shining overhead, there is 
no brightness, no play of dramatic 
light and shade, such as modern 
audiences love in the tremendous 
tale. Everything in it is gloom : 
oven the preface of wellbeing which 
comes before catastrophe, is so over- 
clouded with the consciousness of 
misfortune to come, that no real 
brightness is possible ; and the 
hecaton&b with which now and 
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then a great English tragedy 
ends, as in Hamlet, is nothing 
to the succession of murders anil 
counter -murders in those sombre 
dramas of the Greeks. 

In the group of works dedi- 
cated to the race of Agamem- 
non, for example, w c have climax 
after climax of woe — a woe so mixed 
with natural outrage, that its effect 
is increased tenfold. Its immediate 
beginning (for indeed the first guilt 
which drew on all the others logins 
fill* enough back, with Pelops him- 
self. the founder of the house) is in 
an involuntary and indeed unwilling 
crime, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
which her father is forced to consent 
to against all the resistance of nature, 
but which furnishes to his unfaith- 
ful wife, ( 'lyleinnestru, an excuse to 
her own mind for the vengeance 
which she takes upon her husband, 
though that crime is sugir^stod more 
by her guilty connection with yKgis- 
tlius than out of righteous wratli 
against the slater of her child. Mr 
Leighton’s picture, in this yeai's Ex- 
hibition, of this tragic woman, watch- 
ing on the battlements for the ap- 
proach of the husband to whom she 
has been faithless, and for whom 
she is preparing so terrible a home- 
coming, will occur to many readers. 
How eagerly the guilty ipiecm 
snatches at the recollection of this 
old crime, done twenty yenis 1 Mi- 
fore, hitling under it, even from 
herself, the sullen shame and fear 
of her personal sensations ! In this 
first chapter of the tale of fate, 
there w nil element of unreality in- 
volved which brings out the dark- 
ness and fateful character of the plot 
with double force. Agamemnon 
is not really guilty of his daughter’** 
death, but was forced to it, himself 
perhaps the greatest sufferer of any 
involved; and Clytcmnestra is not 
irally thinking of vengeance for 
her child, but of tlio far more immo- 
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diato necessity of sacrificing her long 
absent husband to her present para- 
mour. The king is the victim, not 
of his own crime, but of his wife's 
— not of Ipliigonia's murder, but of 
Clytemnestra’s perfidy ; yet is there 
enough in that murder of the daugh- 
ter to give a sort of specious excuse 
for the vengeance of the mother. 
Xone of the early poets make much 
account of time, and these twenty 
years do not seem to have made the 
Vueen of Argos old, or damped her 
fire, or softened her recollection. 
She receives her husband with 
feigned delight, but kills him re- 
morselessly, and exults in the deed 
— making no attempt to throw the 
blame upon any one else. Thus lie 
who hud spent so many years in 
vain struggle to recover his brother’s 
wife, is struck down by his own, 
who has incurred a similar guilt ; in 
tremendous vengeance of the gods, 
for so much bloodshed, or ill miser- 
able human self-defence — who can 
tell which? fur hotli are involved. 

The next event, narrated in the 
second play of the trilogy, the 
Choephori, is the murder of C’ly- 
teninestra herself by her son Orestes, 
under the double suggestion of the 
god whose oracle lie had consulted, 
and of Electra liis sister. The con- 
cluding drama tells of the wild pur- 
suit overland and sea of Orestes, with 
his mother's blood upon his head, by 
the Furies or Eumenidcs, 41 the kind 
ones,” so called, as faiiies in Ireland 
are called “the good people,” to 
conciliate apparently those mes- 
sengers of doom. His vengeance 
is accomplished, hut at the cost of 
such a punishment as has served 
ever since as a symbol of the hunt- 
ing of Jtemorsc, the desperate flight 
of the criminal from imaginary 
pursuers. Thus the climax of the 
grim tragedy is attained. The father 
lias slain his daughter, the wife her 
husband, the son his mother. There 


is no mortal avenger left of his race 
to pursue Orestes, even had tus crime 
not been, as it was, a legal execution 
commanded by the gods, and justified 
by the opinion of the people and the 
entreaties of his sister; but yet, 
though thus sanctioned, the dark 
deed he lias done cannot be left 
without punishment. Before the 
blood of his mother lias been wiped 
from his sword, the Furies, “ with 
noiseless tread, with hands and feet 
that never tire,” arc on his track. 
Day and night they hunt him over 
land and sea; and when he pauses, all 
haggard and breathless, in Apollo's 
temple, to claim protection of the 
god, the moment’s respite which the 
fugitive thus gains is in consequence 
of the brief slumber of his fierce and 
hideous pursuers, who lie hud- 
dled in a corner of the stage while 
lie pleads his despairing cause. 
Apollo sends the unfortunate on to 
Athens to appeal to Minerva, while 
his pursuers still sleep ; and there 
they follow him on their awaking, 
but only to liave their victim de- 
livered from them by the sudden 
creation, to meet tlic emergency, of 
the great tribunal of the Areopagus 
at Athens — a splendid expedient of 
the poet’s patriotism, by which he 
at once delivers his hero, and holds 
up the institutions of his city to uni- 
versal renown. The first cause pled 
before the new court is thus a sub- 
lime one — the first pleader at the 
bar being no less a personage than 
Apollo himself, while Fallas Athene 
sits as president, and has the cast- 
ing-vote. And so the last survivor 
ui so many murders, the final aveng- 
er, is delivered, and the race of Aga- 
memnon spared to flourish anew. 

This wonderful tale attracted both 
the other great dramatic poets of 
Greece, though /Eschylua is its first 
and sublimest narrator. Euripides, 
more prone to the softer humanity of 
the subject, takes up and lightens the 
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early tragedy of Ipliigenia, repre- 
senting Her as sacrificed only in the 
milder sense os a priestess to Diana, 
and affording her an opportunity 
of succouring lior brother. So- 
phocles, “sad Electees poet,” takes 
the steamer sister for his heroine, 
and gives us over again the story of 
Orestes’ vengeance, with details im- 
possible in tire older and severer 
trilogy. We are tempted to quote 
one brief ode of the Chorus in this 
play, in order to indicate the Greek 
sentiment in respect to fate and 
punishment — its certainty that ven- 
geance must come, and fierce satis- 
faction in it. Elcctra, with her at- 
tendant train of Argivc maidens, 
has just listened breatlilc33 to an ac- 
count of a dream which lias troubled 
Clytcmncstra in her guilty slumber*, 
and which they receive ns certainly 
prophetic of a coming avenger — the 
avenger whom they have been ex- 
pecting fiercely but silently from 
day to day. Here is the outburst 
of their exultation over this sign of 
the approaching punishment : — 

11 Unit ‘38 prophetic instinct* err. 

Unless my wonte 1 wisdom’s lied, 
lie comes my great deliverer, 

With justice to the mighty dead. 

He comes! ho comes! inspired with 
courage high ; 

I hear the dream'* propitious augury. 
Tour sire remembers in the nether gloom, 
Our king, the axe, the instrument of 
doom, 

Cannot forget the crime from which this 
fate 

Holds ns unfortunate. ■ 

“ The Furies come with noiseless tread, 
With hands and feet that cannot tire, 
To strike the impious marriage-bid 
With sudden and avengiug iio. 

They gather : this, at least, these wonders 
seem 

To show us, else no more will mortal** 
dream, 

Or prophets' warning tell a certain tale, 
Unless for us this night’s blest dream 
prevail ! 

Nought can be counted true unless in this 
Is shadowed our true bliss. 


“ Oh cliariot race, by Tel ops won, 

What fate, wliat woes from thee begun, 
Afflict this wretched land ! 

When Myrtfius beneath the wave 
Fell headlong to a watery grave. 

By Pelops* treacherous hand. 

Ne’er since havo we, ill-fated house, liecn 
free 

From this out heritage of misery.” 

The story of (Edipus is still more 
tremendous, (Edipus is the son of 
king Laius of Thebes, to whom it 
has been prophesied that his son 
will kill him. To avert this doom, 
the child is ox]x>sed in the wilder- 
ness, where it is picked up by a 
shepherd, and grows up to fulfil the 
prophecy. The story of the Sphinx 
and its riddle, which < Edipus solves, 
is more commonly known than the 
other parts of the tragedy. Before 
ever he appears at Thebes, however, 
he has killed his father in a chance 
encounter, and the reward promised 
to the solver of the riddle is the 
crown of Thebes and the hand of 
the queen Jocasta, u]M)n whom 
evidently (such is the habit of Greek 
drama) the thirty years which have 
passed since the birth of (Edipus 
have made no material difference. 
Thu unfortunato stranger, slayer of 
his father, thus becomes the husband 
uf his mother, and all the vials of 
wrath arc charged that must descend 
upon his unhappy head. But bate 
comes slowly. Unconscious of his 
involuntary crimes, (Edipus lives 
happily for years, and his children 
grow up equally unconscious of their 
miserable origin. It is only when 
they are grown men and wonfrn 
that the doom falls. Then Midden 
trouble all at onco overshadows 
Thebes. Pestilence and famine 
unite to crush the doomed city. 
In their dismay the citizens appeal 
to the king who once saved them 
from tho Sphinx, and who in his 
turn appeals to the Delphic oracle. 
The answer of Apollo seems at first 
simple and satisfactory enough. It 
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is because the murder of Laius is 
unavenged that the city is plagued ; 
let them hut discover and punish 
the criminal, and all will be well. 
This office CEdipus cheerfully and 
eagerly takes upon himself. He will 
pursue this man, he declares, as if 
it hud been his own father who had 
been murdered; and wherever ho 
finds him, if even in his own house, 
will do instant judgment upon him. 
lids most pathetic unconscious self- 
denunciation is the great example 
of what scholars call “the irony 
of Sophocles.” *\Vc doubt much, 
however, whether any uninstructed 
reader will huvo leisure enough in 
the breathless horror of tlic situation 
to think of irony. The unhappy 
king gradually finds out not only 
that he himself is tlic man, but all 
the horrible and unnatural circum- 
stances that aggravate his crime, and 
make him accursed. Then in a 
moment all his fictitious wellbeing 
end* like a dream. Jocasta, his 
unluippy mother and wife, destroys 
herself; and CEdipus, with a great 
cry of mortal agony, blinds himself 
in Ids despair, and so goes forth 
— another hut more desolate 1-ear 
— blind, discrowned, and accursed, 
into tie* desert world. 

The second play carries out the 
irresistible sequence of fate. A 
little breathing time has been given 
to the unhappy man. His daughters 
eling to him, or at least Antigone, 
a nobler Cordelia, one of the first 
and purest emblems of that femin- 
ine self-devotion which has since, 
found so many examples. Anti- 
gone is the staff of his old ago, lead- 
ing the blind old man about from 
place to place, as he wanders in 
enforced exile, and giving a certain 
sweetness to his evil fate. l>ut his 
doom is not yet accomplished. His 
sons begin a fierce conflict for the 
throne of Thebes, and make a cruel 
attempt to draw him to ouo side or 


the other — the mere possession of 
his body, alive or dead, being, as 
once more the oracle says, the con- 
dition of victory for the side which 
socuresit. CEdipus, however, escapes 
this disrespectful and irreverent 
conflict by a mysterious death. He 
is the only victim of Greek tra- 
gedy who attains something like 
the dignity of a martyr. He dies, 
as it seems, voluntarily — going away 
into tho darkness at the command 
of the gods, not sent to Hades 
by any murderous blow. Whether 
there is any Bubtlo intention in 
this, or vindication of one who has 
sinned involuntarily, we will not 
pTetcnd to say; but the death of 
the classic Lear is at least infinitely 
more dignified and awe-inspiring 
than that of any other slain victim 
of tho Fates. There is tho sound of 
a great voice, “ Come, CEdipus;” and 
when tho spectators reach the spot, 
they find only his companion The- 
seus standing alone shading his 
dazzled eyes; tho great sufferer 
has disappeared like mioses, leaving 
neither grave nor relic, into inef- 
fable gloom. 

Meanwhile Eteoclcs and Polyni- 
ccs, tho sons, Lave been struggling 
for the throne, of which, off and on, 
so to s]»cak, Creon, the brother of 
the unhappy Jocasta, seems tho 
real occupant. Etcocles, the young- 
er, has possession of the city; and 
Volynices puts himself in the wrong 
by assailing it, bringing six alien 
chiefs with him, so as to attack each 
of the seven gales of Thebes. The 
brothers accomplish the fate of 
their unhappy family by killing 
each other ; but not even then aro 
the Fates satisfied. The noble An- 
tigone (whom Mr Clifton Collins 
makes the strange mistake of compar- 
ing to Dickens’s sentimental “ Little 
If oil ”) has yet to wind up the sad 
story with a generous self-sacrifice 
worthy of her. The body of the 
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rash and rebellious Polynices is 
sentenced to that last worst doom 
of Greek vengeance — to be left un- 
buried ; a direr fate than the mere 
impiety and disres])cct of thus ex- 
posing human remains, for it was 
supposed to involve a comfortless 
wandering in Hades to the vic- 
tim, and all the unhappiness of a 
restless ghost. This Antigone, 
freed by her father’s death from 
one task of love, devotes herself to 
avert ; and as she lias been caught 
in the act of covering her brother’s 
body, is seized, and by the sentence 
of Creon condemned to a living 
tomb, to be built up in a cavern 
among the rocks, as the lit punish- 
ment of her rebellion against the 
law. The story of Antigone is often 
quoted as the only love-story of 
which the Greek drama takes note ; 
but the love initis more implied than 
evident. The heart of the maiden 
is too full of the lofty duty which 
inspires her to leave room for any 
effusions of sentiment. She be- 
wails, indeed, like the daughter of 
Jephthah, the promises of life un- 
fulfilled, and pathetically hails the 
41 vaulted home,” so securely guarded, 
in which she is about to be im- 
mured, as her bridal chamber; but 
not a word comes from her lips as 
she makes her way towards this last 
habitation, of the betrothed lover, 
who is at that moment pleading 
her cause w r itli his hard father. Her 
thoughts are intent on other tilings 
— on mysteries of life and death, 
on the shades whom she is about 
to rejoin, and on the sunshine and 
hope she is about to leave — but 
never on Ibemon, who is her 
destined husband. Xor does lie 
plead for love’s sake, but only for 
reason and justice, bidding his 
father beware of therevival of human 
sentiment among his subjects, all of 
whom bewail the maiden thus con- 
demned to a foul death for a noble 


deed. It is not, however, to Har- 
mon's pleadings, hut to those of 
the blind prophet Teircsias, vague 
but terrible messenger of fate, whom 
all men fear, that Creon eventually 
yields j and then he yields too late. 
When Antigone's death-chamber is 
broken open, she is found dead with 
her lover by her side, who madly 
stabs himself at sight of the de- 
spairing and relenting tyrant, whoso 
repentance is thus rendered unavail- 
ing. And so the tragic story con- 
cludes ; in the extinction of the 
whole unhappy family, with the 
exception of a timid Ismene, com- 
mon soul, to whom no despairs or 
tragic missions are possible, and 
who Tclapsos into the crowd, as 
even in the Greek drama some 
must do. 

Thus ends the terrible* tale — a 
tragedy full of great situations, 
strong sensations, and at least 
two nublu characters, but full of 
gloom so unbroken, that the reader 
trembles and slirinkb as he reads. 
It would need all the traditiou- 
ary brightness of Greek life, the 
dazzling sky, the visible present e of 
august Athens, and the inspiring 
atmosphere of Greek poetry, to 
enable any mass of spectators to 
endure the tremendous strain, which 
indeed has scarcely any relief from 
beginning to end. The horror oi 
the iirst catastrophe is indeed some- 
what lightened by the noble martyr- 
cud of CKdipus, and by the lofty 
sacrifice of Antigone ; but the relief 
is only from terror and w r oe. to tliat 
profound and high - souled pity 
which makes enthusiasm sacred. 
We, are permitted no gleam of plea- 
sure, no smile, no sun-glint. The 
fantastic Gothic art which leaps from 
grave to gay, from tears to laughter, 
with a capricious self compensation 
of its own, has no counterpart in 
the solemn Greek imagination : even 
the poet’s cunning pause in his tale 
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of atom and calamity, his change 
into the whispering tuneful mea- 
sure, “ like a hidden brook in the 
leafy month of June,” which gives 
to our impatient northern souls a 
moment's breathing time and much- 
loved change, is rarely employed by 
the ancient dramatist Those sun- 
shine-loving Greeks, with all their 
brightness, do not seem to have felt 
this necessity, which gives so much 
variety and delightful vicissitude 
of light and shade to more modem 
art. 

And os Sophocles supplements the 
story of Agamemnon and Clytemnes- 
tra by a drama especially devoted to 
“ sad Elcctra,” so ^Escliylus preludes 
and prefaces his brother poet's great 
trilogy by the drama of the 1 Seven 
against Thebes/ in which the fate 
of the brothers is set forth, and that 
of Antigone foreshadowed. The 
genius of this brotherhood of song, 
however various, finds tlio same 
fascination in these grand and 
gloomy legends. They alTord, evi- 
dently, a perfectly congenial expres- 
sion of their primary perception of 
the great questions between the 
gods and men. Punishment to the 
wrong-doer occupies everywhere a 
foremost place in their system, but 
the origin of wrong is ever mysteri- 
ous to them. It is a hereditary 
curse, which affects them with 
weird inf luence, drawing unconscious 
or even unwilling feet into the snares 
of fate ; or it is an awful preordina- 
tion of the gods themselves, interfer- 
ing arbitrarily to force an unloved 
raco into crime, in order that they 
may he subjected to punishment 
Barely, indeed, docs straightforward 
personal guilt and shame suffice, as 
in Clytemnestra’s case, to furnish a 
simple motive for a criminal act; 
otherwise than thus must it ever he 
accounted for. It is the treachery 
of Pelops which suggests the cruelty 
of Atreus, which requires the doom 
VOL. CXVI. — NO. DCCV1I. 


of Agamemnon, which makes Cly- 
temnestra’s murder necessary, and 
which condemns Orestes to the 
pursuit of the Furies. On the 
other hand, the miserable fate of 
(Edipus is entirely arbitrary : here 
there is not even the excuse of any 
hereditary guilt, for Laius seems to 
have been innocent enough, and even 
pious; and it does not occur to any 
one to blame him for the abject 
cruelty with which he abandoned 
the child who, as the oracle prophe- 
sied, should slay him. The whole 
unhappy family are betrayed into 
unconscious crime : Laius is killed 
in a scuffle such as would sit 
light on any warlike traveller’s con- 
science, who knew nothing of him 
but that ho blocked the way ; and 
in all the after-incidents, (Edipus is 
al>solutely blameless — a victim more 
than a criminal. This is perhaps 
not the place to inquire whence 
comes the curious tendency, which 
runs through the entire poetry of 
this great nation, to throw the blame 
of evil upon some one beyond its 
immediate perpetrator — either on 
the gods themselves, who exercise 
vengeance on the evil when done, 
or on the hereditary curse of an an- 
cestor's sin. This of cornse but 
postpones the question a little, since 
if Agamemnon’s house is curacd for 
the treachery of Pelops, we are driven 
to ask how Pelops was moved to 
treachery, and whether he, too, hod 
a hereditary malediction upon him f 
Such a discussion, however, is too 
groat for us ; but it is very curious to 
note in these later days a tendency 
which grows amongtho philosophical 
classes to refer the evil tendencies 
we see around us to ancestral causes, 
and to make every man, so to speak, 
the shadow of his grandfather — 
which is rather hard upon the grand- 
father, and not, we think, a very 
good moral foundation for any man. 
Those who are disposed towards 
2 B 
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this modern philosophical sentiment, 
will find it in full detail in the cycle 
of story which centres in Agamem- 
non. Thus the world goes on in 
a perpetual round, and reasoning 
comes back to link itself on at the 
extreme opposite end to reasoning, 
all the ages notwithstanding — a 
curious thought. 

Euripides is more tender, more 
thoughtful, more modern, if we may 
use such a word, than either of his 
great Elder Brethren. There is per- 
haps no Greek drama so popularly 
known as another gloomy and ter- 
rible story, which comes to us from 
his hand, and to which music has 
lent all its charms in our own day — 
the story of Medea. Women are 
not supposed to have had much 
respect from the Greeks, and in- 
deed arc addressed contemptuously 
enough, wherever, iu the stir of 
strife and arms, even a gentle 
Andromache — even a sympathis- 
ing chorus — come in tho warrior's 
way. But where Antigone is a 
possible character, there can be. no 
general debasement, we should sup- 
pose, of that half of the world which, 
being for the most part voiceless, 
and always swordle&s, gets such 
hard treatment from primitive man, 
both civilised and uncivilised. Eu- 
ripides even, wo are told, was a 
misogynist, a hater and reviler of 
women ; notwithstanding which he 
has left behind the matchless figure 
of Alcestis, and the great, sad, and 
terrible Medea, the self-sacrificing 
and self-avenging woman, each per- 
fect in her kind, and each so infinite- 
ly superior to the man with whom 
she is connected and contrasted, tliat 
the reader might suppose the con- 
trary to be the case, and accuse tho 
poet, as female writers of fiction are 
sometimes accused, of having cele- 
brated the wife at the expense of 
the husband. Mr Bodham Donne, 
who is, in the series of Ancient 
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Classics, the interpreter of Euripides, 
makes a half apology for linking the 
names of Medea and Alcestis ; but 
we thiuk he is perfectly correct in 
doing so, and that the contrast is a 
natural one, which must strike all 
thoughtful readers of these two great 
productions. Medea is the woman 
wrongod and lashed to fury, whose 
wrongs would plead eloquently for 
her before any tribunal, had she not 
taken the remedy in her own hands, 
and, driven desperate by misery and 
despair, quenched the llamo of her 
just but awful passion in crime and 
blood. Who is nobler, loftier, truer, 
than those who wrong her, and in 
the fury and bitterness of her injury, 
her strong nature takes terrible 
vengeance. Alcestis, too, is a greater 
soul than till the small beings about, 
and the ] nitty, life-loving husband 
by her side ; and she, too, takes her 
noble vengeance, in her kind, and 
dies fur tlu; weakling with a love 
which is full of ineffable compassion, 
tinged, who can doubt it, with a soft, 
unacknowledged, and indeed un- 
conscious eon tempt. It is the same 
groat spirit in its two different 
manifestations — the moral and the 
unmoral : the one prompt to save, 
ready to endure, accepting from tho 
height of noble compassion and 
tenderness, with a generous pride, 
whatever suffering may he necessary, 
to spare the less courageous and l»\>s 
strong ; the other, who might also 
have been great enough for such a 
sacrifice, stung by the stabs and 
pricks to which she is subject, into 
wild self-assertion, wild vindication 
of a power to curse and desolate, 
when her power to bless and succour 
lias met with no appreciation. The 
Medea is at once tho complement 
and the antipodes of tho Alcestis. 
She is no vulgar murderess, no com- 
mon fury, but a creature all afl&mo 
with wrong ; tho toars scorched out 
of her eyes and the milk from her 
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bosom by passionate misery and 
injury, by the spurns of the un- 
worthy, and the cold cruelty of 
sordid souls. Alcestis has no wrong 
but that silent, perhaps unconscious, 
injury of fate, never to be remedied, 
which has made her love her in- 
ferior — not merely wed him, but 
lovo him, a deeper depth. It is not 
his fault, nor her fault, nor is it in 
her to withdraw her tenderness; 
but she dies for him — a greater 
involuntary revenge. Alcestis is 
greater than Medea in her lofty but 
soft generosity; heroic, yet ever 
pure-womanly. She is one of the 
noblest conceptions ever revealed 
to the world — too noblo almost, 
too delicate for the primitive 
mind to fathom, and which com- 
monplace imagination of the Ronti- 
meutal kind has travestied into a 
mere ecstatic, love-sick woman, de- 
lighted with maudlin fondness to 
sacrifice herself to her demigod. Hut 
Euripides knew better. These two 
women, so lull <»f that delicate com- 
plexity of feeling which belongs 
lather to the modern than to the 
ancient drama, arts the very crown 
of liis art. We are tempted once 
more, notwithstanding our distrust 
of translation, to subjoin here a ver- 
sion of Medea’s wonderful soliloquy 
before the murder of her children, 
which will show the rentier how 
little like the vulgar murderess of 
the common imagination was this 
impassioned hut miserable mother. 
She has just given an imperious 
order to the messenger, who tells 
her that her children arc to bo left 
behind and not to share her 
banishment, to go in and provide 
for their immediate wants. Then, 
in the conilict of her heart 
produced by this news, she ad- 
dresses them : “ Now have you 
a home,” she cries, “ a city in 
which you can live, bereft of your 
mother 


11 While I an exile go 
Into another land : no place for me 
To bless you, or to see your happiness, 

To sanctify the marriage and the wife ; 
Or, as is fit, to hold the nuptial torch. 
Wretch that I am, destroyed by my own 
will I 

I should have reared you, dearest, dif- 
ferently, 

Have toiled and laboured in some other 
way 

To nurture you : since when I brought 
you forth 

1 bore a grief, a trouble to myself. 

Yet sure, ill-fated one, I once had hopes 
That you would nurse me in my grey old 
ag**. 

And when 1 died adorn my decent 
limbs 

For burial — much desired offices. 

Hut now that tendered hope lias died 
away. 

Deprived of you, sad will be life to me 
And painful ; passed into another home. 
You w ill ne’er more your mother see. Oh 
woo ! «■ r 

Why do ye gaze upon me with your eyes. 
Those dearest eyes, iny children 1 yea, 
and smile. 

That lovely smile which is to be your 
last 

Ah mo, what shall I do* my courage 
files 

When these bright fares thus I gaze upon, 
1 cannot do it ! long-tninied plans, fare- 
well. 

1 will carry forth my children from this 
laud. 

Why should I, for no end except to grieve 
Their wieked hither b} their woes, on me 
bring double load of harm * I will not 
do it ! 

Hence, schemes of ill ! — lJut ye{, what 
fate is mine — 

A laughing-stock to all my enemies, 
Wreaking no vengeance on them; I must 
do it ! 

Must dare the deed, although my coward 
heart 

Struggles with weak and feeble rea- 
sonings. 

Oo iu, my children. If there’s any here 
Who from the sight of this my snerifiee 
Shrinks, let him look to’t for himself, 
fori 

Stay not my hand ! 

Oh cruel spirit, leave me ! 
Do not this crime ! Oh spare them, 
wretched one — 

Spare thine own children ! In another 
land 

How will these dear companions glad 
thee ! Not 
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No, by the dread avengers of all crime 
Who dwell in diodes below, 1 will not 
leave 

My boys to hostile influence of my foes — 
'Tis plain that they must die— if they 
mast die, 

Tlion I, who bore, will slay. This is 
ordained. 

I would sneak to my sons —come hither, 

boys. 

And give your mother your right hands 
to kiss. 

Oh dear, dear hands ! oh sweetest mouths ! 
bright looks ! 

Great bearing of my children ! In tho 
realms 

Below, may happiness be yours ! for here 
Your father lias destroyed all pleasantness. 
Oh dear embrace ! how soft und warm 
the touch, • 

How sweet, how fresh and fragrant is i lie 
breath 

Of my dear children ! Go ! Go ! to the 
house ! — 

I cannot look upon youi faces Go ! 

Ah, now am I o’erwhelmed and lost in 
woes. 

Now see I well lmw great the evil is 
Wlii<'h 1 have planned ; but anger in my 
breast 

Raging, and stronger tlmn all counsels 
mild, ^ 

Causes this crime, as all the crimes on 
earth." 

We have not attempt oil to follow 
the authors of these moat instruc- 
tive volumes fully in the examina- 
tion of each poet and his works 
which they make. Hut no English 
reader need plead either difficulty or 
tediousness as his excuse in future 
for ignorance, of the great Greek 
writers who wero first in the field 
of poetry. Mr Collins’s account and 
narrative of tho Odyssey is as full 
and interesting as that of the Iliad ; 
and Mr Copleston, Mr Hodhain 
Donne, and Mr Clifton Collins, to 
whom respectively we owe tho 
i£schylu8, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
have discharged their task with ac- 
curacy and spirit Nor ought we 
to omit mention of tho Hesiod of 
Mr Davies, because didactic poetry 
happens to be less attractive to 
our individual mind tlmn the great 


conceptions of the epic and the 
drama. The homely wisdom and 
rural lore of that immemorial poet is 
aB curious — if less interesting — as 
the high tales which have lasted 
through so many ages ; for old earth 
and her various seasons, her crops 
and her shoaf-bindings, her dewy 
seed-times and winter Blumbeis, are 
older even than Agamemnon and 
Achilles — older than Alcestis and 
Medea ; and few things can be 
more striking or touching than to 
see, across tho long centuries, those 
quiet shadowy pictures of the 
Hocks and fields, and the clouds 
gathering around tho setting sun, 
which of old, os now, take 

14 A sulier colouring from tho eye 
Which hath kept watch o’er man's mor- 
tality." 

Tims the lofty poetry of the Greeks 
is set before the English reader, 
worthily and modestly, without any 
strain after the unattainable, but in 
such a way as to refresh the waning 
memory, and to give distinction 
and intelligibility to that vague 
knowledge, broken up into bewilder- 
ing fragments like a shattered mir- 
ror, which most of the intelligent 
unlearned already possess of those 
fables which are interwoven more 
or less into all literature. The 
execution of the scheme, so far, is 
equal to the idea, and it would he 
difficult to say more. 

We cannot feel that the comic 
drama of Greece is likely to com- 
mend itself in tho same way to the 
modern and unclassical reader. The 
fun of Aristophanes, we fear, must 
remain for the special amusement 
of tho scholar — its subjects and 
allusions being too far off and ob- 
scure to take any hold of the nine- 
teenth-century mind. Wo are be- 
yond the reach of tho man who 
makes fun out of Socrates and 
Euripides ; and it requires, we fear, 
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a larger amount of knowledge than 
the ordinary English reader pos- 
sesses, eter to appreciate the curi- 
ously vivid picture of Athens which, 
oven when the jokes pall, may still 
be got out of these comedies. They 
are, however, scarcely comedies at 
all (at least in our sense .of the 
word), but rather satires upon ex- 
isting conditions or tendencies of 
society. The * Clouds/ for in- 
stance — perhaps the most famous 
of them — is directed against the 
“ Thinking Shops ” of the Sophists, 
aud their supposed faculty for mak- 
ing the worse appear the better 
cause. It would seem to us a 
curious blunder on the part of Aris- 
tophanes to make Socrates the im- 
personation of his philosophical 
humbug ; but it is evident the 
Athenian audience had no such idea. 
One of the strongest indications, in- 
deed, that this clc\erand intellec- 
tual audience was still in a rudi- 
mentary state of development, is 
its intense appreciation of personal 
abuse, and that rude ami common 
fun which finds its point iu imli- 
vidual peculiarities. No doubt, the 
intense local feeling of a city, which 
is all the world to its inhabitants, 
gives additional force at all times 
to personal satire; but nothing 
less than the tremendous serious- 
ness of a Dante can ever give dig- 
nity to this mode of treating social 
affairs. Personal satire is emphati- 
cally a thing of a day, or at most of 
a generation ; and as there is noth- 
ing which has a more facile and 
immediate success, it is but justice 
that it should have a shorter life 
than other works of genius. No- 
thing but scholarly prejudice could 
ever believe, wo think, that the 
man who creates a Medea is of no 
higher rank than the man who cari- 
catures a Euripides. We feel that 
even to say so much is to venture 
upon a kind uf leae-majctic; but we 


speak with the boldness ofone who 
sits in the seat of the unlearned, 
and represents the modem English, 
not the classical, judgment The 
one of Aristophanes* plays which, in 
our own opinion, will give the reader 
most insight into Athenian society, 
is the one characterised by Mr Col- 
lins as “ perhaps the least amusing 
to a modem reader** — the comedy 
of the 1 Wasps.' The hero of this is 
apparently a commonplace ordinary 
Athenian of middle age, whose pas- 
sion for the law-courts is so great 
that his family cannot keep him out 
of them. He is a juryman, one of 
those volunteer judges who Bat all 
day long in Athens, as many as six 
thousand of them, when all the 
courts were open, receiving a pay- 
ment of threepence a-day, and taken 
vaguely from the body of the people, 
the only preference apparently being 
with those who rose early enough to 
find a place upon the benches, ever 
crowded. Pliilocleon, the hero of 
the ‘ Wasps,* “ neglects his person, 
hardly sleeps at night for thinking 
of his duties in the court, and is off 
before daylight in the morning, to 
secure a good seat ... lie 
keeps in his house * a whole beach * 
of little round pebbles, that he may 
always have on© ready for giving 
his vote ; and goes about bolding 
his three fingers pinched together, 
as if he had got one between them 
ready to slip into the ballot-box.” 
The object of the play is to show 
the grotesque means employed to 
cure this paterfamilias of his weak- 
ness. It will be much more inter- 
esting to the English Tcader, how- 
ever, to reflect that this is the kind 
of man who condemned Socrates to 
death, and that with this chance 
assembly of thick-headed (if it is 
allowable to suppose that thick- 
heads existed in Athens), common- 
place nobodies, lay the cast of life 
or death for every noble Athenian — 
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an ide* which will convoy a thrill 
of alarmed sensation to the ignorant 
who perhaps never fully realised it 
before. 

The name of Socrates brings us 
at once to that noblest and purest 
of all ancient literature which is 
represented by Plato. The reader 
who knows nothing of Plato in his 
native tongue is apt to think of 
him as a philosopher very much 
indeed in advance of his time, and 
with wonderful gleams in him of 
higher knowledge, but still, suc- 
cinctly and beyond all else, a philo- 
sopher — one of those sophists 
whose very wisdom lias come down 
to us os representing intellectual hair- 
splitting and wordiness, if not craft 
and falsity. Put the author of the 
1 Dialogues ’ is more than a philo- 
sopher. He lias left to us perhaps 
the very noblest picture of a man 
that has ever been drawn by unin- 
spired pencil. There are many 
bold critics, indeed, who have 
compared the Socrates of Plato 
to the Christ of the four Gospels, 
with a curious absence of poetical 
insight and that higher faculty of 
perception which can discriminate 
between two things without being 
contemptuous of either. Socrates, 
old, tolerant, humorous, unimpas- 
sioned, is os completely diiferent 
ftom the divine youth of the Ke- 
deemer as could bo imagined ; nor 
could Art itself have conceived a 
more entire contrast than that 
which exists between this highest 
philosophic man and the more 
glorious perfect presence of the 
Son of God. Put putting aside 
this profane comparison, there has 
never occurred to any man that 
we know of, through all those 
centuries, the conception of such 
a figure as this of the barefooted 
Greek, poorest and wisest of men, 
with such a humorous, benign 
light of humanity about him, such 
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noble, tolerant breadth of under- 
standing, and serene grandeur of 
spirit To those to whoriT Socrates 
is new, the effect must bo such as 
it is difficult to estimate ; and the 
wonder is, that so little enthusiasm 
concerning him has lasted even 
among tho sacordotal class of schol- 
ars, who are as jealous as any 
priesthood of the objects of their 
recondite worship. The Platonic 
philosophy has been tho origin of 
many schools, of infinite discussion, 
of books and literary productions 
without number; but Socrates is 
greater than tho philosophy which 
springs from him, more noble than 
words ever were. Plato is tho 
mirror of liis master, holding him 
up with loyal devotion, and that 
infinite delicacy of rellcctinn which 
makes the reader sometimes doubt 
whether a presentment so noble 
does not owe something of its 
charm to tho medium through 
which we view it. This is a ques- 
tion which can never now l>o 
decided. It is very apparent, in- 
deed, that tho Socrates whom 
Xenophon saw was not the glori- 
fied Socrates who is visible to us 
through tho luminous eyes of Plato ; 
hut tho soldier-historian was but 
little likely to grasp tho moral 
lineaments of a mail whose character 
was so unlike liis own. We have, 
we hope, taken sufficient pains to 
distinguish between tho translation 
of prose and that of poetry, so much 
as our opinion may be worth in 
tho matter ; and there is no doubt 
that a fuller and truer appreciation 
of Plato may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Jowctt’s work than wo could 
hopo to have, through a similar 
medium, of Aeschylus or Euripides. 
Put still we doubt whether the 
general reader will have courage to 
tackle the ‘ Dialogues,' even as 
rendered by tho accomplished mas- 
ter of JJalliol ; and the knowledge 
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which he can acquire from the 
little volume of this series, so well 
executedfby Mr Clifton Collins, of 
this greatest classic figure, will give 
him such a new friend in the 
world of letters as no man will- 
ingly would live without. The 
picture is bright as daylight, minute 
yet broad. We need not insist, as 
everybody insists, upon the person- 
al aspect of the philosopher. No 
doubt there was even in his ugli- 
ness a charm of benignity which 
took all sting out of that genial 
humour, so searching and full of fine 
perception, yet so sympathetic to 
the modest and true, which turned 
every interlocutor outside in, demo- 
lished pretence, and extinguished 
vanity, lmt never repelled the gentle 
soul. Wo follow the sage through 
liis historian's beautiful jiages — to 
that shaded seat under the broad 
leaves of the sycamore on the banks 
of the Ilihsus, and hear the murmur 
of the running water, and the sharp 
song of the cicalas in the trees, as 
lie di*couv.ses, with the laugh never 
far distant from his eyes, yet the 
deepest tender feeling in his soul, 
on love, on pathos, on eloquence, on 
the recollection of some heavenly 
loveliness seen in a primeval glory, 
which gives a visionary charm in 
the true lover's eyes to earthly 
beauty, but makes the common soul 
think him mad, as, softly mocking, 
laughing to veil the deeper inspira- 
tion in liis heart, the philosopher 
himself has just done; or to the 
feast, where, amid all the dissipa- 
tion of young Athens, he sits smil- 
ing, talking, looking on at their 
extravagances, without, so far as wo 
cau see, any immediate reprobation 
of them, though cvoTy word he says 
is on tho side of temperance ami 
virtue ; or to tho courtyard of the 
classic school — to the playing-fields, 
let us say — where tho boys are 
all about, wrestling, trying their 


young strength, and where the phil- 
osopher, attaching himself to a pair 
of youthful friends, discourses with 
them of friendship, what it is, with 
all his usual genial banter and 
tender wisdom. “ Here is a jest,” 
he says ; “ you two boys, and I an 
old boy, who would fain he one of 
you, imagine ourselves to he friends, 
and we havo not as yet been able to 
discover what a friend is ! ” How 
the reader sympathises with the 
boys when their tutors appear, “ like 
an evil apparition,” to send them 
back to books and bed from this 
delightful talk! Thus ho goes 
about the populous streets, wherever 
men are, talking to great and small, 
foud of the splendid dandy Alcibia- 
des, not less fond of the blacksmith, 
who affords him so many illustrations 
of life, reproving nobody, yet cun- 
ningly driving every man who de- 
fends his poor system of abject life 
into a comer, leaving a suggestive 
question likcasccd in his mind. It is 
t wo thousand years since this picture 
was made, ami there is nothing like 
it in all the literature with which 
the world has been flooded since. 

It is needless to go over the still 
more wonderful death in which the 
story culminates, and which, so far 
as we know, has scarcely a parallel 
any more than the life has. The 
reader will find it worth his while 
to be uninstructcd, so as to go 
over this scene with freshness 
as something new. Injudicious 
sceptics have compared this, also, 
to the central event of Christianity, 
with equal bad taste and want of 
perception. Once more, the two 
events are os different as heaven 
and earth. The death of Socrates 
is the ideal death of a good man, 
such as any one for himself would 
wish to die ; and indeed a greater 
number of us emulate something of 
its calm than have any right to do 
so; for death is of all others the 
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moment in which Nature refuses to 
be sensational, and to all appear- 
ance takes the inevitable most easily. 
Socrates is old, his natural life nearly 
over, and his mind fully accepts the 
idea of the end ; even, we ore told, 
with his perpetual gentle banter, he 
offers a ridiculously small price as 
an alternative to the indignation of 
the epicier multitude who, if we are 
to be guided 'by Aristophanes, sit 
as judge of his cause, as of others. 
Thus, with a soft half-jest at his 
condemneis, he accepts at seventy 
the conclusion which, doubtless, the 
philosopher felt could scarcely have 
come in a milder form. Nor does 
liis genial power of finding a cer- 
tain tender amusement in the grave- 
est things of life and death — true 
humour, most exquisite of all 
human faculties — fail him through 
the last chapter of his existence. 
When he is asked how he would 
like to be buried, ho answers with 
his old smile. “Howsoever you 
like, so long as you do not think 
it is me that you are burying/’ 
he says; and lie calls upon the 
weeping spectators round him, with 
that gleam of soft laughter in his 
eyes, to be sureties for him to 
Crito, that the dead thing that is 
to be buried will not be Socrates. 
How serene, bow beautiful is the 
story ! Soft sunset fading over the 
sweet purple shadows of the hills, 
the even-song breathing into the 
air, the gentle dews hilling, every- 
thing speaking of rest and a better 
home. 

But if the reader knows of any- 
thing more absolutely different from 
that great scene on Calvary, which 
the foolish doubter has compared 
it to, we do not know in what 
language to speak to him. Each 
picture is infinitely true to its con- 
ditions; but were there no deeper 
question involved, it would still 1*3 
evident that no comparison could 


hold between things so fundament- 
ally unlike. 

Socrates is the greal^gloxy of 
Plato. His divine philosophy — 
“ musical os is Apollo's lute ” — has 
lasted, indeed, when empires and 
dynasties have crumbled, long ages 
after all the economy of his own 
nation has broken up and come to 
nothing. But not only does Plato 
give the credit of all to his master, 
hut it is certain that the master 
himself, the centre of all, gives the 
highest interest to the disciple’s 
work, and raises Pluto above pliilo- 
sophy to the level of the poet and 
creator, since not even Homer him- 
self lias made so noble a contribu- 
tion to the records of human his- 
tory. The reader will find a clear 
and interesting account of the other 
works of the philosopher in Mr 
Collins's interesting volume, and 
specially of his ‘Republic/ with 
its curious mixture of enlightened 
thought and latent savagery, the 
idl'd framework of existence which 
could only Ik? jjossiblc when philo- 
sophers should be kings. It is 
wonderful to us to think that the 
benign Socrates should, among all 
the other ordinances of his lofty 
wisdom, have ordained that in his 
ideal state, while the children of 
the best races should hi* carefully 
reared, those of the lower kinds of 
humanity should bo “ exposed/' in 
order thus to improve the race by 
weeding out its worst specimens ! 
But there is no more significant in- 
dication of the difference between 
man and his ideas. These ideas 
must be more or less progressive — 
they advance in spite even of the 
minds that unconsciously originate 
or reject them ; but man does not 
progress in anything like a similar 
degree. The common mass may 
be slowly elevated by the sway 
of rising thought, and all those 
modifications of sentiment which 
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Christianity has been' ■ the chief 
instrument in creating; hut man 
the type^fc mankind — such a man 
as Socrates — can never be sur- 
passed. Such a being appears 
rarely to make a wonder in the 
ages; anc} working long and slowly, 
God creates, here and there through 
the world, his peer and equal — but 
not his superior. We do not know 
whether, if Sir Isaac Newton had 
been fortunate enough to have a 
Plato for his biographer, he might 
have found some place near So- 
crates in the eye of the world ; but 
as ho had not that extreme good 
fortune,- nor any other philosopher 
that has lived since, Socrates stands 
unrivalled — a man who never yet 
has had a peer to go up and stand 
beside him, so that all the world 
may see. En revanche, if Sir Tho- 
mas More's ‘ Utopia ' had counselled 
infanticide, England would have 
driven that thinker from her heart 
without doubt or hesitation. Men’s 
thoughts, therefore, (may not wo 
conclude 1) grow and mount higher 
as time goes on, piling thought 
on thought ; but men themselves 
have no such advantage of a 
gradually elevating platform, but 
must begin, each upon his own 
diameter and genius, as in Socrates’s 
days ; and no one yet has caught 
up Socrates on the serene eminence 
which ho reached two thousand 
years ngonc. 

Our space scarcely permits us to 
linger upon the historians of Greece, 
— the garrulous Herodotus, with his 
many tales, and wonderful wealth 
of world-observation, though criti- 
cal history had not come into being 
in his days, and the charm of the 
stoiy was still tho strongest charm 
on earth ; and tho stout captain and 
soldier of fortune, Xenophon, whose 
picturesque narrative is at onco 
autobiography and history. Such 
productions as theirs allbrd us less to 


comment upon in a brief review like 
this than those works of imagina- 
tion or of character which we have 
already noted ; though, indeed, the 
old traveller, with Ins far-gathered 
lore, and the skilful and brave 
leader, who conducts before our 
very eyes one of the most wonderful 
marches on record — the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, — are each in their 
way as individual as any historical 
characters ever will be. They fur- 
nish us at once with the tradition 
of past history, and the facts of 
the immediate present in which the 
younger writer was so busy an actor. 
The present of Xenophon is to us 
far buried in the mists of the past ; 
but yet his skilful addresses to his 
soldiers, his wise expedients for 
their safe-conduct, and many pic- 
turesque incidents in their progress, 
are as vivid and real as any contem- 
porary story; and the reader is not 
likely to find his interest flag either 
in Sir Alexander Grant’s admirable 
account of the soldier-historian and 
his brilliant career, or in Mr 
Sway lie's pleasant rSsume of the 
chronicles of the father of history. 
Neither have we room for more than 
a passing notice of the graceful 
classic wreath, well-chosen and well- 
befitting garland, with which Lord 
Ncaves’s well - known taste and 
scholarship has crowned the scries. 
This dainty and charming little 
volumo belongs, by right of the 
native language of its flowcT-gatheT- 
ings, to that Greek half of the clas- 
sics which we have here briefly dis- 
cussed; but the graceful finish of 
the whole may appropriately be 
noted at a later period, when we 
have glanced, as we propose to 
do on another occasion, over that 
second chapter of literary history, 
tho noble literature of the Latins, 
which is a step nearer ourselves, and 
by consequence a step further from 
the high originality of primitive 
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times, than that which we have just 
discussed. 

Let us note, in conclusion, the 
singular fact, not unparalleled in- 
deed, but always remarkable, that 
the great Greeks whose works wo 
have ventured to pass in brief sur- 
vey— the dramatists, philosophers, 
and historians — from iEschylus 
down to Xenophon, are almost con- 
temporaries, every one of them 
having lived during at least part of 
the lifetime of the others. Such a 
blaze of genius is wonderful when- 
ever it appears, and perhaps more 
wonderful the first time it appears 
than when the prodigy comes round 
again. We know, or think wo 
know, something about the move- 
ments of those celestial lights far 
out of our reach, which we peeT at 
through the lenses of Science, and 
pursue through all the recesses of 
the sphere s, with pitiless precision of 
arithmetic. W e know whon c< > wets 


come and go, and when the great 
earth-shadow will darkem the sun ; 
hut none of all our calcujuionB has 
helped us to determine whSfl such a 
glow of kindred stars as brightened 
all over Athens the violet skies of 
Greece, four hundred years before the 
rising of our Christian era, may be 
expected to appear again. It came 
unwatclied, unexpected, in the days 
of Augustus. Later it has come in 
the same silent, sudden way, ever 
taking the world by surprise — to It- 
aly, to France, to England, and, last 
of all, to Germany. Hut bow this 
great light comes and goes, though it 
concerns us much more nearly than 
any comet, no scientific calculation 
hasever helped us to foretell : so wise, 
aro we in some tilings, so ignorant 
in others ; as X<xsratc8 himself was, 
and Plato ; and ns it is to he sup- 
posed men will continue to he till 
the end of the world. 
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